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fkeface to the first edition. 


I have called this work *■ ^gvediC India’** witti a view 
to limit my enquiry ifltu *h« Aryans W 

Ihe pciiod doting wliich the %gvcdic Hymua were composed* 
Even this period is w ide enough, consis-ting as it does of three 
ages, vU„ the £ar/yagf. the Aftdi^al age. and the LaUr age. 
during which the hymns were revealed (Rv. in. 33. '3 ^ 
at. 5)-* The IJgvcda is admittedly the old fcH n ark extant 
of the Aryans, and with it may be classed the Slma-Veda- 
The former is a booh of hymns or psalms offered to the 
differtnt Gods, and the laUtr consists entire*/of hymns 
llexcepung only 75) taken from the ^gveda, aod 
ibl^y with reference to their place In the Soma saoribce. 
The Yajur-Veda consists irot only of hymns mostly borrowed 
from the ^veda, but also of original prOSe fOTmoUs fOT 
the periormance of sacrifice. Its matter has come down to 

* To piai tt bflfflje tli 3 s work ii an omliHir irf ImIj Hialofy India 

» depicted In lite ^La^eda, Hatfliued in ihe iigil o( tke ftwlta irf madefe 
GcoUit^ial. An:k^eiDg>C*l and Ethnnlofiial i^veaUfalioiif, and dfiwn Tevhc a 
cwpaialive ftudf nf «rly aviliiatiMa ot ikr Dvewi, aoewni AfTM** 
Babjkknla PtMEnidip A 4 * Minor^ Egypt nn^ PW’dliateTi* Ettref#. 

• i3 -wt^^tapTOT W wit#w qw* nwt sniqt 


wTl’f fh it •twhhiCT ^ 

•'The worahipimr, t»y bb COSMtvatoty nerifice, bw mMl« tudm pmwnL 
\|«y 1 bong bho W my p«»«ieo to obtsin new oMith. btm wbo hm hm 
evlied by prabo, whethw on™*', mtdimol fWOi#. 

rt. vJ. It, w it( ff tftnii: fWh "oio wiTi ♦ 


rpmtrn ^tr qffnm ^nmntg u^wo 'ils n 

"lO llkdr*)i iba pmfornrst of imny fmb, those l^fbt wbo ■nttrWssd in 

Ibe -/• beemo iby ffiend. by jnrfoeminf the .nmiliee.-» « pfS^t* 

m rtttni iimtB hi«e dmllnrly mfi»d th, fnendsWp. 

«o,d.ipp-l M thdo .0 by m«y, ta.ndew«d tof lle«. io tbi. h ms o<h.«d by 

ihj Vnnshln (ad^'reTi^ 
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us m i’mo forms. In the ope. the sacriheial (ormnlas only 
are givens in the other, these arc to a certain extent inter* 
mingled with tlietr cxplanalioiis. The Ya|ur*Veda fesembles 
the S&ma-Veda in having its contents arranged in the order 
in which it was actually employed in varzotis sacrifices. It 
Up therefore, a book of sacrihcla] prayers (Ktf/W). * The 
Atharva-Veda is undoubtedly o( later origin, as can be 
judged not only by its language^ but also by other inlemal 
evi^nces, though it represents a much more primitive siage 
of thought than what we had in the ^veda. As Proressor 
Macdonell observes, *' white the Rgveda deals almost exeJu- 
stvely with the higher Gods as conceived by a coinparaliveJy 
advanced and rehned sacerdotal class, the Alharva^Veda is^ 
in the main, a book of spells and inCafiUtious appealing lo 
the demon-world, and teems with notions of witch-crafi 
current among the lower grades of the popuhitioni and derived 
from an immemorial antiquity/'^ He nee, though it was 
compiled in an evidently later age^ it possesses a value of its 
own tti so far as it helps us to understand the slate of early 
popular culture in ancient Aryan society. 

But the language of the Rgvedic hymns being undoubted¬ 
ly more archaic excepting some hymns of the Tenth Maedala 
than that of the Atharva-Veda, their composition is rightly 
regarded as belonging to an earlier period. The Yajur-Veda 
and the Attiarva-Veda contain in them dJsttnct geograpfiical 
references and other internal evidences which go to show that 
they were composed in a mudi later period than the ^vedic^ 
the two periods having probably been separated front each other 
by thousands of years^ during which many physiea] anddimatic 
changes bad taken place. The BribinapaSt the Upanipads, and 
the Satras were composed In a still later age which extended 
down to what ia ordinarily known as the Epic age. The 
HrAhma^as explain the true import of the m^nirds in their 

' A- A MKdofiEira. 9/ LUrr^wtr, 

Chapter JL 
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Application to the performaBce of sacrificesp aod ik^ com- 
position became necesMiy in view of the r rowing intrkaeies 
of rituals, which people, in a later age, foynd difficult to 
onderstand. The composition of tlie Upaniisda and the 
Sotras marked the do«c of what Is usually known as the Vedic 
period. But this period* comprising as U did, sever*! ihouaanil 
years in its compass, is Isio vast and extensive to be- treated 
as one period,, as it contains distinct strata, one sepifated 
from another bv historical and geographi<^ai fossil-remain* 
ihat clearly mark the different stages of the evolutiop of 
Aryan etdtore and civilisation It would, thcrcfore> be un- 
scLentiBc to treat the whole as one homogeutoufi period, as is 
usually done. The Rgveda, being admittedly the oldert 
record of the Aiyans. furnlihcs, as it w ere, the datiun line in 
historical stratigraphy/ olid f have tried to deetpbet and 
read the fossils that have come to my notice in this stralom, 
ia the best of my ability, I do not claim that all the fosails 
in this stratoin havr been exhausted j on the other hand^ 1 have 
reasons to believe that there are a good many of theiUp 
probably mon? eloquent and convincing, vvhtdi only wait to 
be discovered by the diligent research of paiicnt Vedic 
student,^, and are likely to throw addlfional light on hitherto 
dark and uns-uspccled comersr But what 1 do claim is*n humble 
attempt to treat the subject of ancient Aryan history^ strata by 
strata, conisistently with and in the order and frequence of thd 
most ancient records available. In my humble opinioiit 
would be as absurd to treat the Rgveda and the other Vedas, 
the Brihma^as, the Upaiaie&idsp and the Solras as belonging^ 
to one and the same perh>di aa it would be to treat tbe^ 
achievements of matUTitv. when re la ting the freaks and 

I -The hymn% oi the niiSnly mvocpt^ftni of llw Godf* 

ixmWFttS larjfHy Bnrlholo^ic*!. -Special IntiWl altacJiM to thia Bjthok^, 
hecauief^ rAan Jr A* ftnmd im 

*(ktr J'iVmiMrr. n H aufliciBiitlr FknitiTu to aaatlc us to cTuly tfee 
procow of ^tfSonlEcrilon by whicb nUturtJ phfROoaMK lOt* 

Swnw^i liimlmr , it* J.3 
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pfittlings of ohildHoodt or dealing wiilh th? foltic) md 
of youth la a blOjraphlcaJ sketch- It U no doubt 
true that tiie child is fither of the man t but manhood i*, 
after ell, the oatsomo of tbe gredoal development, stage by 
stage, of the phyJcalp m entail end morel facaUtee of the 
child, end the succcMfnl biographer, white dealing with each 
stage seperetely, cO’Ordltiates the progress made In one stege 
with that of the neat, end shows how ooe naturally leads to 
another, until the fnlty developed sUge is reached. So far as 
the ancient history of the Aryans Is concerncdi no serious 
attempt seems hitherto to have been made to study and 
trace the gradual growth and development of the race, stage 
by stage, after distinctly marking each out by a study of the 
vast an deal meter iais available. As I have already remarked, 
the Vedk Uteramre is usually treated as belonging to one 
period, without any care being taken to discern that it 
1 ooniists of different strata, one separated from another by 
dMiact marks, and to note that each deserves scpirate 
treatment Id order to make It yield valuable historical truths. 
But this Is too heavy and arduous a task for any single scholar 
accomplisb. It shoold, therefore, ha taken up by a 
number of learned Vedio scholars, preferably Indians, well 
versed in the modeni art of historloal rese.ireh on a truly 
sclentlAc basis, who should form themselves into a Society 
for the Reconstruction of Ancient Indian History from Vedic 
Literature which forms the only basis of research in this line. 
The task should be divided among scholars, each competent 
to take up a special stratum of the Literalure for adequate 
treatment, who should place before the S3ciety the results of 
their researches for discussion. .After all the results of the 
researcheii made by them in the different strata will have 
fully discussed and co-ordinated, it will be time to write 
astmcinct history of the anaient Aryans. The study of 
Comparative Philology, Comparative Mythology, Comparative 
Religion, Comparative Culture, Geology, Archaalogy, 
Ethaotogy, Andent Geography, the Ancient Histories of 
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Egypt, Babylon!* and Wcatcta Asia, and the pre-histonc 
picture of the European Races as outlined by eotnpelcnl 
scholafs, should be brought to beacon the subject with a view 
to test the accuracy of the several results of investigation* 
In one sense, to an Indian Vedic scholar, the task would be far 
easier than that of compiling a history from the discoveries 
made in ancient ruins, the decipherment of writings on stones, 
clay.bricks, or papyrus, in languages that are dead and 
unintelligible, and the study of old coins of different dynasties 
that may have reigned in a particular country, or extended 
their conquest to another. These materials, though highly 
reliable, have not all been brought to light as yet, and such 
as have been, lie scattered and are not always and everywhere 
available. But in the Vedic Literature we have a sure and 
easily accessible basis to go upon, and the materials fumbhed 
by it are all compact, which it only requires an adequate 
menUl equipment to study for the discovery of hlstorioal 
troths. The task of reconstructing the history of the ancient 
Aryans dr the basis of the researches made in Vedic Litera¬ 
ture should, therefore, prove far easier of accomplishment 
t han that of writing the ancient history of any other people 
on the face of the Globe, and should be taken np by Vedic 
scholars in right earnest on the lines suggested above. Such 
■ history, if compiled, would moreover be a real history ol the 
Aryan people as they lived, moved, acted, 

struggled, hoped, thought and advanced, step by step, towards 
progress and enlightenment, thousauds of years ago, until they 
were abletn speculate on, and attempt satisfactory solutions of 
thehighest problems of human life. It would be a unique bistory 
in the world —4 truly democratu history of a most ancient 
people, in which the achievements of kings and rulers are 
discounted, and the people only loom targe, and the gradual 
development of the human mind is traced, step by step, until 
we find the divinity in man fully discovered and realised. 
From this point of view it would be a Universal History for 
all Mankind. 
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The present small and anprrtenUeas volunie is a (aint 
and Teeblc attempt at studying the andent hbtory 0^ iHe 
Ary'-an race from the earliest reeerd availab1e,»lhe Rgveda^ 
on these lines. How far wiil this attempt be foattd siiceessfai 
it ii not for me to say. But I am fully contciout of my own 
shortcomingi^p inadequate equip me ot, and limited knowledge 
and power^ and would fain leave the task to abler handt- 
My only eicuae, however, in undertaking it is the necessity 1 
stTongly feel for drawing the attention of Vedic ichoiars to 
the line of research adopted by me, whichp if properiy worked 
and found sdentifically correct« may yield valuible historical 
troths. 

To quote an instance in pointy I have tried to depict the 
physical features of the ancient Punjab from certain fcogra* 
phLcaJ references in the Rgveda^ which can only he clearly 
understood in the light of the results of rnddern Genloglcftl 
ifiveatigntions- I have, therefore^ had to draw on Cfeology 
for such help as would throw snine light oo the different 
distribution of land and water in the Punjab, in ancient timeSp 
of which clear indientions are found in the IJlgveda. [ must 
admit that the coincidence of ^gvedlc and Grological evidence 
is so startling and remarkable as to make me incline to the 
bcUef that some at least of the ancient hymns of the J^^eda 
were composed before the dawn nf history, [f the age 
assigned by Geologists to the different distrlbulion of land 
and water in the Punjab be correct, the composition of these 
ancient hymns must also necessarily synchronise with that 
age. This is the only legitimate inference wc can draw ift 
the matter. 

The admission of the correctness of the above Inference 
Will naturally lead to the further inference that the Aryans 
were au^ochthonons to the Punjab {or Sapta-Sindhu, as it 
used to be called tn Vedic timei), or at any rate, had been 
liviaglnthe country from time immemoria] and had advanced 
to a hi^ state of cnlture from the stage of nomadic hontera 
living by the chase, before the ^vedic hymns were composed- 
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Thtfir imrnigfxlioti, tbefefpre, from Central AiU. Norihern 
Europe, or the Arctic region become* very improbable. II 
we accept tbli as a conclusion, tlie appearance of Aryan 
linguage in Europe ha» to be aecaatited Eor, nod this 1 have 
endeavoured to do with the help of the results ol investigations 
riiitde by European savants themselves in the domains of 
Ethnology and Archasulogy. The Turanian type of the Celts, 
as established by Or. rhuroam, has also been explained by 
me as satisfactorily as it has been possible for me to da with 
the help of available materials and the deductions drawn 
therefrom. 

The mention of a *' black *' people in the Rgveda, who 
were called Olrar {slaves) and Odiyus (robber*), has led Vedk 
scholar* to identify them with the Kolarlans and the Dravi- 
dlans, more particularly, the Inter, who were supposed to 
have been the predecessor* of the Aryan immigrants in, iJ 
not the original inhabit ints of the Punjab, from which, it is 
said, they were driven by their Aryan iovaden to the sooth 
aft.T a long and sanguinary tiruggla. But there is absoluieiy 
no justification for this supposition. I have proved in this 
book that these races were the original inhabitants oLtlxe 
southern PeninsnlA which, in ^gvedic times, formed part 
of a huge contioertt which was entirely cut off from the 
I Punjab by Intervening «as, and of which the Deccan is only 
I a remnant. The Dlsas and the Dasyu* were either the 
j Aryari nomad* in a savage condition, or Aryan dissenters 
I from the orthodox Vedic faith. There was absolotely_ no 
room tu ancient Sapta-Sindhu for the Kol ari a ns and tho 
; Dravidians. Their original home in Central Asia is also 
^ a myth. 

The Paitis. mentioned in the ^gveda, were Aryan 
merchants of Sapta«SLndhu, whoi traded both oo land and 
sea,'and probably on aocd'uht of their Gosmopolitan character, 
did not subBCfibe to the orthodox Vedic faith, fhuir money- 
grabbing spirit and avaricious nature made them highly 
itupupular in Sapta-Sindhu, and after the upheaval^ of^he 
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bed or the Rajputani Sea in post-l|lgv^dk times, most of 
them were compelled to leave the shores of their mother- 
ooBiitTy in search of conveetetit sea-coasts. They must have 
settled for somettmep among other placein the Malabar 
and the Coromnndal ooasts of Sontherit India, fainoue for 
timber (the Indian teak} that famished excellent matcrlaU 
for ship-building, where they s^pread such Aryan culture as 
they possessed among the P4^yas and the Choi as. These 
aryanised Dravidian tribes emigrated to and settled In Egypt 
and Mesopotamia respectively under the guidance of the 
Pa^Sp and laid the foundations of the Egyptian and 
Babylonian civilLsatlons^ These Pa^is axe known in Classical 
Literature as the Punic racep and latterly as Phoenicians after 
they had settled on the coast of Syria^ I have dealt at some 
length In this book with Egyptian and Babylnnian clvillsaxlons 
and traced in them the laflLieitce of Aryan (Vedic) culture. 
The Chaldean Sp the Egyptian Sp the PhcEnlcians^ and the pure 
Aryan Immigrants tike the Kossxansp the Klttites, the 
MltannlanSp the Phrygians and the LydianSp etc^p who had 
settled in the various parts of Western Asia and Asia 
Minor In different stages of civilisation^ we rep in a later age, 
completely absorbed by the great Semitic race whichp though 
inBuenced by AT 3 ^n culture as represented by the Cbalticans 
and the ancient Babylonians, grew into a powerful nation and 
played an imporUnt part in the early hist ory of Western 
Asia. 

1 have also tried to prove in thiff book that Korthern or 
Central Europe was noti and could not have bee^ the original 
cradle of the Aryan race. Nor was the Arctic region their 
cradle. Mr. Bll Gangidhar Tilak has made a strenuous 
and sustained attempi to prove that there are indirect 
evidences in the Rgveda, and direct ttvtdences in the Zend- 
Avesta of the original home of the Aryans in the Arctic 
region. I have, tbercforci examined in all hb principal 

arguments, and proved their unreliabiljty. I have devoted 
boveral chapters to an elaborate examination of the proofs 
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tendered by biw in support of hts theory, but I have found 
them unconvincing. ’ 

T have also thoroughly examined I he hypothesis of the 
Central Asiatic home of the Aryans, and found it to be 
untenable. In ^gvedic times there was a large Asiatic 
Mediterranean, eatendiog from below ancient Bactfiana to 
the heart ol Siberia on the one hand, and from the confines 
of Mongolia to the Black Sea on the other, covering an 
immense area. This sea disappeared only in early hUtoric 
times b) the opening of the Bosphorus in consequence of 
volcanic action which caused a large portion of its waters 
to be drained ofl into the European Mediterranean, thereby 
leaving its shallow parts dry, which have since been converted 
into steppes, and its deeper parts as isalated lakes, vin., 
the Sea, the Caspian Sea, the Sea of Aral aod Lake 
There was also another large Asiatic Mediterranean 
to the east of Turkestan, which was dried up in comparative- 
ly recent times, and of which tpake Lobnor is the remnant. 
The eaistence ot these seas at a time when the Rgvedic 
hymns were composed in the Punjab precluded the possibility 
of Central Asia having ever been the cradle of the Aryans before 
their alleged immigrations to the south and the west. Such 
portions of it as were habitable were occupied by the 
Turanian or Mongolian nomadic savage*, leaving no room 
for the growth and eapansion of the large Aryan tribes. 

The original cradle of the .Aryans was, therefore, Sapu- 
Sradha which included the beautiful v-alley of Kashmir on 
the north, and Gaodhira on the west. Its southern bo^dary 
was the Rajputona Sea, and the eastern boundary the Eastern 
Sea covering the Gangetic trough, ll was completely cut 
off from southern India by sea. but it was conne cted by land 


iVb book mold be lot OBl ol ibe Pr™. f bof*d "ad bci iMwd 
«p|, m m, hwuWs erWemn ol W. ibrory of the An^ Cr.^e of li* Ar^ 
which ondosfatnllr wooM f^n-khed mopt iot*r«tioi f«sdis£. 
h4b cawwd > t»f im Ofiwttil scboUr>hi^ rtiieh ll wool*! be diaeolt to iJt 
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with Weiteru Aiia in the dlrecttoD of Gsinimra aod 
Kabuliatan, through which waves after wavea of Aryan 
i hi migration advaiicrd to the woat^ and to Europe across the 
province of Pontus (Sans, /a«/4d, highway) and over the 
ifiAmus of BoaphoniM ffoni early tieoliiluc limes, the earliest 
Aryan tribes that had left Sapta-Sindhti having been pushed 
fanheatimo Europe by thoi^e that followed them at long 
inttfTVjU, and in different stages of dvilisatlon. Thi* Nubject 
haa been elaborately dealt with in this booh- 

1 hese arc some of the main cooclusion* I iiave arrived 
at; but there are nisa others no less interc'itiQg and startling 
which I leave my rearicfs to find out m this work. 1 bombly 
bespeak tlieir patience to go through U La the en'l before 
forming their iudgment on the merits of ihoae conclusiona. 

As this book has iiecciitrily dealt with controvetslai 
matters, I found no opportunity of dealing, eacept in a 
cursory and InciUenta! manner, with the culture and dvilisatjon 
of the ancient Aryans, as depicted in the fjgveda. 1 reserve 
a fuller and mor: detailed treatment of the subject lor 
another 

Ffequent references have been made in the early 
chapters to th^ results of geological investigations. J have 
tried fuy beat to explain some of the geologic*! terms as 
clearly as possible, But I think iliat it will be necessary for 
the liy reader to remember the different epochs, through 
which the Earth has passed, and which are discernible in 
the lobsil-rcmains of plants and animals found embedded ia 
rocks and some of the upper strain of the Earth's surface, 
showing a gradual evolution of plant and animal life. ThJ 
earliest is the Palamroic era when animal Life on the Earth 
was of the crudest kind. The next was the Meswoic. when 
a fgither evolution and development of animal life took place, 
^ben followed ihe Cainoioic era which saw the appearance 
of mammals and tlieir highest evoiulioii in Man. Each era 
is divided into certain periods or epochs which it is *,gi 
pecewary to understand for the purposes of this book. But 
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ft Ubic shciwjitg tht difft^ient eras and f^pochs in the ord^r 
af thrlr Bcqnence and succctssiun from the earliest to the 
recent timrs will help the reader to understatid the difTerent 
phast-s through which the evolution of life has passed on 
our Globe, I give it below i— 




Er^s. 

Archaran or Eoioic 


Fundatnentai Gneiss. 



Old Red 


{^Pliocene 

f PJelsLoccne (GlacialJ 


n 'n * ^ V * lie I I4G | I ill. iiAl'J 

Po^uTenury or Quaternitry ... ^ {P^3t45tacl.il) 


In coitelu-ji in, I invite in the na ne of Truth candid 
criiicism of the poinis urged by In this worki None will 
rejoice mare than eh yself if they prove, on criticism^ to be 
untenable^ For, Truth alone iriumphelb^ and not Uotrutti, 
as a Vedic R^i has declared, ! have ventured to write Khh 
book on the principle that one hypothesis ts probably as 
gootl as anolherj if U can be supported by facta and arguroents, 
and afford some food for thtnkiEig lo the learned. At this 
stage, iherefore, It would be quite premature for me to 
predict the coarse that the ancient liiatciry of the Aryan race 
musi take, if my hypothesis be found on emamiaalioD to 
eontain any dcriierils of Truth. 

J Jiavc given references m the foot-notes to the authorities 
consulted by me w'faen dlsciisslng a point. Yet, for the sake 
of convenieticei i have given a short Bibliography elsQwherCi 
An Index also has been appended, which, it is hoped, will be 
found useful by the reader for making ready references. It 
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is just possible thst through hurry, inadvertence or printer'* 
mUtakei a passage here and ttiere may have gone unacliBoW' 
lodged, which, when brought to my notice, will be thankfuily 
acknowledged in subsefjuent editions. 

My indebtedness to those ArcbxotogisU and Orientai 
scholars, European, American and Indian, whose works I 
have consulted and drawn freeSy from, is immense. But for 
the resutu of the investigations made by them in their 
respective subjects, it would have been quite impossible for 
me to collect materials far, and write this work. It is, 
however, Fair to state here that having, unfortunately, no 
sufficient knowledge of any other European language than 
English, 1 have had, as a matter of course, to depend on the 
English translations of the works of French, German and 
other European savants, when available, Of references made 
to their opinions on particular points by English autbon. Id 
order to draw therefrom my own concitiaions, A few verses 
of the Rgveda have also been translated by me strictly on 
the basis of Siya^a’s commentary. To the Entytitfisdia 
Britennica, the HisUrians' ffistcry of tkr Wtrid, Dr. 
Taylor’s Origin oj the Arytnt, Mr, Tilak's Arctic Home in 
the Vedas, Professor Macdonell't History af Sanskrit 
Uterature, hfr, Pavgee’s ArySvartie Hornet and Mr. Scott., 
Elliot’s Last Lemuria, to mention only a few of the many 
excellent works [ have consulted, I owe i deep obligation 
which 1 hereby acknowledge, for writing some of the chapters 
of this book. Lastly, f owe a deep debt of gratHndc to my 
Alme Afater, the University of Calcutta, and to the Hoatile 
Sir Asutoah Mookerjee, Sarasvatl, C.S.L, MJk., D.L., D.St, 
Ph,D„ the worthy President of the Council of Post*Gradiiate 
Teaching in Arts in this University, for enoouragiog me in 
my research.work and hetpiog this humble vdume to see 
the light. 
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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 

t tiAve revued Ihu book in the light of ihe results of 
more recont geological inveitigetioaa, and eatiioated the age 
of the iejpHHtHgj of ?lgvedk oivilwation In ancient Sapta* 
Sindhu at aboot 45,000 B.C t have answered the critkasma 
of my theory madt* by some European ssv&itfs in the Rrat 
Chapter of my book ^Igvettic Cuifttre to which [ 

my reader* to refer, Tney will also find Professor Jacob?* 
objections and Professor Keith's criticisni answered in thi* 
book (pp. 47-50). The recent dlicoverles of the relic* of an 
andent civiluation made at Harrapa in the Punjab, and 
Mahenjodaro in Sind, whose age, according to Sir John 
Marshall, goe* back lieyond j,ooo B.C,, open out possibilities 
for testing ibe vast antiquity of Rgvedic civilisation. If the 
relics be proved to belong to the Sumerian or Dravidian etvl. 
liaation, the latter may not necessarily be pre-Vedic, a* is. 
comiDonly surmised If ^i;vcdic cLvillsatton be proved to 
have it* beginnings in the Punjab about 351 ®®® 8,C,, the age 
of every other civilisation, Sumeiian, Dravidian of Egyptian, 
must be post-Vedic, and not pre-Vedit. 
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RGVEDIC INDIA. 


CHAPTER I- 

THE Jl^TigUm OF THE MVEDA AHD THE PHVSICAL FEATURES AND 
CIIMATE OF ANCIENT SAPTA-SINDHU. 

MonlBS btawrians, before coiammcieg te wtUe ibe 
hiaforvel e peeple. B.»elly 

„I tl,. l»»d J»d dtaafo fo '■■bich ihey live. Per, il .s geoecally 
eek™»l.<igert Hat land and elinrale exert a d.«« and an 
an,all inflaeni* »" the gme-lh and farmal.on crt a 
chatacler nod the developaienl o( their soeial. religiouj, and 
political Inetitalions. Any nmiaaion, iherelore, “ “I" 

HI. inlloenee i. snrely to ivarp onr judgment, and lead „ 
,o make a nvong eatimate cl the people , 

„l,e The hardy and daring Afghan in an mueh he product 
hi', rugged ionoraieoa. eoantry and cold "ho^' 
1ml. aal mild, intelligent and peaee.tm-reg linde » he 
produe. ot the .■elt-matered ter.lt. plain. ol Nodhern fod . 
.Id the ho. -"-"•‘"ee'-.e p'- 

Kudy or a people-. iherelnre, 

climatic conditions iti which they na 
eaaential to the correct alody ot Iheit history. 

' Of conrae. this atedy ahould only ho made mil. regard to 
ui course, icii^. j ^ country (oT a 

" 7.“hid ist 

ye^rSi i ■ j . r%i unre as h-fr evea now^ a 

clnd that man «aa m „;g„ri„„ ol a people to a 

"« "‘"’”'“'’1 
A\ce ihoegeetaolelimale and envitnninenls ol 

rr:.?Kl'd.p.loe. ,.,oeldfoke.geabefore«»e 
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woulil idl on their character and tcmperamenl. The Bocrt 
the Australian, the Amcrkais^ the Canadian and the Englisli 
in Tndia wotild retain the dtstingui^hlng characterlitlct nf their 
race ftjr yet fieveral generations to come^ hefwe the landji and 
climates could mart them out a« their own. 

This naturally leads us to the inference that the age of a 

peopte in a particubr country ts gauged by the propOfliiMi of 

the devclopmcnL of their character harmoniously ^itli the 

climate and environment in which thev live, move and have 

# ■ 

their being, and the greater this proportion, the longer is the 
ftgc of the people m the Country, If they arc aolochllionouSp 
and a different cljmate, and different environments »rr proved 
to have existed in geological times when man flourished in 
this planet, their present characteristics must be traced b?ick 
to hoary antiquity which should Jh.* ralculated not by Imndreds 
but by thousands of years, whets this change took plat e, 

History, in the proper sense of the word, docs not, in the 
present state of oar knowledge, acquired by research and 
investigation, go beyond riftcun tlmusand years at the ntino^t. 
Xo reliable records or proofs have^ so far, been available to 
antiquarians, which can justify them in pushing it bark to 
more ancient: times. The history of andent Babylonia, 
Assyria or Egypt has been based and constructed on tangible 
and unmistakable proofs obuined by the esploration of 
ancient fuln& and the deciphemient of the relics of a by*gonc 
age and hy.gone civilisation. But no fiUth tangible proofs 
have been available in the land of the ancient Indo^Arynus. 
Not only Ixave oo ancient monunients been lo far discovered, 
that can vie with Babylonian, Assyrian, or Egyptian monu¬ 
ments in antiquity, but there is no proof that such monqEnents 
do exist in any part of India, only waitifig to be unrarthed 
and laid bare to the ga*e by the diligent reiitarch of patient 
^ntiquariausv The ancient monuments, hithorlo dLscovered 
in India, do not gQ byond the Buddhistic era, the Sixth 
Century B. which, compared with Babylonian, Assyrian and 
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Egy ptian motiLfijenU, ir* but the products of jfisterday.* 
And yet, strange and absurd as it would seem, the Hindus 
claim to be the most ancient civilised people in the world, 
more ancient than even the pTe*dyna#tic races of ancient 
Egypt, the Sumerian* of Chaldea, or Hie Asjymns of Nineveh. 
Such a claim, based as it is on mere tradition, and probably 
kept alive by national vanity, and not founded on any tangible 
proofs, is rightly dismissed by historians as unworthy of any 
credence or serious consideration. The In do-Aryans have 
been put down by them as a branch of the great iodo- 
Germanic " family, which immigrated to India either from 
Northern and Centra! Europe, or the Cirenm-Polar regions, 
through Western or Central Asia, and developed an independ¬ 
ent dvilisation of their own in the land of the Five VVaters 
long after ancient Babylonia, Assyria or Egypt lad flourislied, 
and probably commenced to dccUnc* 

European historians are aci’ustomcd lo call the civilisation of 
ancient Egypt and also of r^abylonla as "a world influence ” 
and for it is claimed by them the honour of having !rid the 
foundation of European civilisation. Referring to the civilisa¬ 
tion of ancient Egypt. Dr, Adolf Ermau observes : 

It is an early blossom put forth by the human race at a 
lime whru other nations were wrapped up in their winter 
sleep. In ancient Babylonia alone, where conditions equally 
favourable prevailed, the oalioi* of the Sumerians reached a 
similar height,"3 Further on. he says " fn the futurr, as 
in the past, the feeling with which t he multitude regards the 

- . ii. »!« Pv-Ph ‘"i 

Ihm i. Sisd, hcwe.«. .she bdi. n dvnbrtis-, if net ihe^wy 

et H, ,0 the ThW w ih. 

DirtCtcr Gsnvrtl »/ A«hjr »1a«r In M» It is 

SumerundvtllsiUanin UsbjflMit -I “ will 

n^hly chsnr ““noh nn s«le.t tndl.n hblnqr snd Wp m p.-rTsj 

the hMry SSttquilr ^ ^giedie drSlitiliVS. H I®* ctrjl Jfct s 
definite conelttniafli (hem. 

* Mitt, Hfit. 0( the World, Vol. I p. Sp. 
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retnains of Eg>'pliati antiquity will he one of awe-struck 
feverence. NevertheSosSp another feeling would be more 
appropriate, a feeling of j^tatuful acknowledgment and venera¬ 
tion. such as one of a later generation might kel for the 
ancestor who liad founded his familfp and endowed It with a 
large part of its wealth- In all the iiivpleinrnts which arc 
about ojs now'-a-daySi in every art and craft which we practise 
nowt a large and important element has descended to us from 
the Egyptians. And it is no less certain that we owe to them 
many idea? and opinions^ of w^hich w^e can no longer trace the 
origin and which have long come to seem to us the natural 
property of our own mind/'l 

Tiiis feeling of grateful acknowledgment would appoar to 
be most appropriate and natural, when it is remembered that 
it Is admitted by European savants tbcmselves that the age 
of the oldest neolithic lake-dwellings in Switzerland is 3^000 
to 4,000 years'^, or at best 6jOOO to 7,000 years, and the epoch 
of bronze in that country is as oEd as 1000 B.C. AcCorcliTig 
to M. Arcelin, as laie as 1150 stone Impiemenls were still 
eitclu^ivdy used in Central Gaul, and about 400 B,C,» brotiae 
bad not yet been replaced by iron.^ It would thus appear that 
when the peoples of Europe were * *" wrapped up in their wiuler 
sleep,'^ or more correctly speaking, grovelling in darkness^ 
Egypt and Babylonia had develuped a civili«iafion whichn afier 
having reached its zenith, w^as on the decline, and whose 
remnants still command the admiration ol the world. No 
w^onder, therefore, that the In do-Aryans, being regarded as 
the cousins of the Neolilhic Arj^an race of Europe, the age of 
their civilisation could not logically be pushed beyond 3,000 
10 4.00Q years, and must necessarily bo held to be posterior 
to the civilisations of ancient Egypt and Mesopotamia. 

The study of ancient monuments undoublvdly furnishes 
more or Jess reliable data for the construction of ancient 

« HtfC Hi!ii tlifl W^ld. VoU h p. 

’ KelleT. Life# DmtUwgi^ yp. 53^528. 

* Taylor, e/ Aryetu, p, ^ 
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history; but anciunt records, either on stone or papyrus, or 
hymns commitlcd to memory and handed down from generation 
to generation without the loss of even a single syllable, if such 
really exist, would. %vUhoul doubt, U a bettor and surer source 
of reliable history. The ancient Egyptians had ibeir records 
in hieroglyphic writing, as found on the famous Rosetta stone, 
and on walls and monumenls, an din papyrus scrolls, inscribed 
in tlm hieratic character which was “ a much modified cursive 
form of hieroglyphic simplified in the Interest of rapid writing.'’ 
These records have furnished antiquarians with abundant 
materials for writing a correct history of ancient Egypt, in 
Babylonia and Assyria, the records were inscribed eit^r on 
Stones or clay-bricks that were afterwards baked. These 
brick-tablets which once formed the library of the Assyrian 
King Asshurbannpal at Xineveh have been found in lar^ 
numbers, and carefully aasortud and interpreted by Assyrio- 
logists. They have furnished reliable matutials for wntmg a 
succinct history of ancient Mesopotamia. In India, no records 
either on stones, day*bricks, or papyrus, of the same age as 
the Egyptian and Mesopotamian records, have anywhere been 
discovered. But the most ancient recor<l of "^^Aryan cd- 
lure is to be found in the sacred Scripture, called the 
.WAi/ 4, a collection of hymns addressed to the various bright 
deities of the sky. as well as to other deities 

senttments, at once beautiful and “I 

lure higher than, and in far advance of that of either _ 
civilised Egvpuans, or the Babylonians and 
speak of tb^savage neolithic lakcdwellcrs of ^ 

the Teutonic savages of kitcbe-middcn fame, rhese y^ , 
however, were not committed to writing on papyrus, palm* 
leaves, or baked clay-bricks, but to human memory carefu y 
cullivaled for the purpose, and were hande ®“ 

ration to generation without the loss of even a single wo d ^ 
syllable. V ancient Indo.Aryans 
lithe surer and better melhud of 

perishing in .a world ivhere everything, either stone, brwk. 
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papyrus pErisliesfp excepting ihis human mind and soul. And 
herein probably lies the ftindAmcrntal dlfferencpK unfortunately 
overlooked by Kuropean scholars^ between the ^plrit^ ol pure 
Aryan and pore Semitic or Turanian Civilisations^ This 
intuition, on the part of the ancient lndo-A^yans^ of the 
:»uperiority gI mind and spirit over uiaLter very probably 
accounts for the absence: of any nitiifrial proofs of their 
antiquity^ which can directly appeal to an urdinary obiterver 
or antiquarian. The proofs they have left are altogether of 
a different kind^ which can only be correctly read by those 
who are endowftd with a far greater amount of patience^ dili¬ 
gence, perseverancen and capacity for taking pains than is 
required in deciphering a clay-tablet or a stone-slab^ and in 
fixing the age of a broken statuep or a stone monument, ft 
is because these proofs do not appeal to tlic senses that they 
have not hitherto received that amount of attention which 
they eminently deserve. And the difificulty has been a thou* 
sand-fold enhanced by the dead and archaic language in ivluch 
Iht hymns of the Rgvuda arc found to be clothed. Even 
those who, by dint of their ivondciful dili-ence and per^ver- 
ante, were able to master it, could not alwaysi get at the real 
spirit underlying the hymns, probably tlirough bias, prejuefice 
and pre*-oiiceived ideas, with which they started their study 
and enquiry. These have, in many instances, blinded them 
to Uie real imporl of passages whichp rtad in Llic light of 
modern scientific knowledge In the domahis of Geology^ 
Archc^eology and Ethnology, could have pul ihem on the right 
track, and led thein to the diacovt^ry of great hisiitDrical truths. 
For example, ] have not seen tile atLentlon of anv Vedic 
scholar, cither European, American or Indian, strongly 
arrested by the penisnl of verse 2 , Sukta 95 of the Seventh 
^fa9dala of the Rg^^eda, which runs as follows;— 

** Sjir&svati nadindm diic^^yafi giriMyak 

dsamUi/rdiJ*^ 


* Rv. vii. gs, ^ nfhTi if^ni 1 
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This passage, rendered into Engtieh, would stand thus 
" Of the rivers, the Saras vat) alone knows fthis),—ihe 
sacred stream that Jfaws from the mountains into the sea."^ 
Tids verse clearly indicates that, at the time of its com¬ 
position, the river Saras vat) used to How from the Him'daya 
directly into the sea. This river, however, at the present 
time, never reaches the sea, but loses itself in the sands of 
the desert of Rfijputdnd, the sea having receded a long dis¬ 
tance, some hunflreda of miles from its mouth. The evident 
inference is that since the composition of the verse, a different 
distribution of land and water has taken place, probably 
caused by a cataclysm or a series of cataclysms, resulting in a 
sudden or gradual upheaval of the bed of a sea that had once 
reisted there. Tin? result of geological invrstigatloij shows 
I hat, in a remote age, a sea actually covered a very large 
portion of modern Rdjputnnd. extending as far south nsnd east 
as tile Aravalli mountains, whieEi Oeoiogists have designated 
by the name of the RHjputdnlt Sea.^ When did this sea 
lin dly disappear, it iii very difficult to ascertain- Rut from 
the fact that ' Tertiary and Secondary strata stretch across 

■ Profeuar MacJundl Ludei^tand!, by tbo wort) iamwrfM net the k* Sr 
oeMfl, but the lower court* ef the ledii^ which It k * cotlertiM at witert," 

of Lht trihularid. But Ihlt inlerfretltioe is wreii£ ts we h»« pduUd 
nut liuet oti (ice Chapler til). Rigoiin ilw J^hours under the Mine 
wrong imprtwTon, for strn My* that Smm^ta niMps'■ gllhitrinjr of wtter,.' 
She thinks that the word m the tl|pnd* meana " not the fca or OCMB. but 
thehcokd expanse formed by the rc-ueimi with the Indu 0* the * fire nveni,' 
whose Waters »re brOOghl to it by the Panlchawita ■ yedts Inltm. p. 9®, 
fnct-nirte}. The Saraseati, howercf, never flowed i<*»0 ‘bt bitt 

tnio the sea. like the indef, it w« an independent river, acd the Mrk* of 
the old bed, still dircernible in the sandi, do AM point to its eonjaertinn with 
the Indus, me above p.«Mge of ihe ?gved» has Someeh psUsW Rigurit 
»i to make her ob«fve. “ Thi. p*.«g. has Ird to lb. pesilire idenUfiMtinn 
ot the S.rrsr.tl ea the [..dus [" .p * 3 ). This shows the Jengd. one IS apl » 
goby overlooking ifiO pUin meining ot a word 

■ ■ The Aimvalli* are but the depressed stid deg™d«i re3i« of a to mure 

promineut moontsln system which stood in l'al*0*ol<t liwea on the edge I 
fliifflitilita Sra " 6iir.li/tie /iid. '■ PP- f'P**?'’ 
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Trom Sind, bencalh the sanda of the desert, towards Llie 
Rank of the Aravalli/'^ it caq be safely surmised that it 
lasted^ at all eventSp down to tho end of the Ternary epoch. 
Ev^cn after this sea had disappearedr the lowdyiug Rat 
regions of RdjpuL^nd were occastoualiy encroached upon 
by the Arabian Sei. "" Such cficroachments of the sea on 
land” says Mr. Wadia in his GeoUgjf fj/ /ndia (P, i6S], 
*' known as * marine transgressions/ are of comparatively 
short duration, and invade only low' level areas, converting 
them for the time into epi-contincntal seas/" Though the 
duration of these seas invading R^jpotdnd From time to time 
was comparatively short, speaking geologicaUy^ it is to be 
compntated by at least thousands of years. It is very 
probable that during the period of one such marine trans¬ 
gression " in pre-historie limes, the Saras vat t was observed 
to Rohv right into the sea, and the verse above referred to 
'was composed. The well-known antiquarian scholar* Mr. ¥. 
B. Kt'tkar of Poona has recently ** proved on astronomical 
evidence ?tnd Paurh^ic account that the RAjputiinfl and the 
Gangi-tic seas, nearly separating tlie Jambndvlpa (Southern 
India) from the Punjab and the HimMayas, disappeared after 
7,500 B. C. by the upheaval, partly volcanic and partly seismic, 
of their beds/* ^ ff this calculation be correct, thr-n the verse 
regarding ihf Sarasvatl Rowing into the sea must have bem 
composed long before ihLs date. 

Does not this furnish a datum, as strong and reliable as a 
Mcscpotamian brkk-tablet, or an Egyptian stone to go upon 
for proving the hoary antiquity of the Rgveda, nr for the 
matter of that, of Vedic civilisation ? 

And yi:rt the above verse is not the only solitary evidence 
of the high antiquity of the ^gveda, and of a different dblri* 
but ion of land and water at the time of iLs composition. The 

^ Srii., VdI, XXIh P &Sfl {RIfVifilli lEditPon). 

^ P*per rtad il the FmX Orii^fiUl Cotitfrenev hc}d in 

Tli« abov* tne midair from a Irtlcr iddnfftMd hj Mr Ktftkll to the 

lather un Miy 14, 1^1. 
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hnd in which ihe Vedic Aryans lived Is; called in the Rgveda 
by the name of Supts-Siudfisvak or the Land of ihe !>eveti 
Rivers, which included the Indus or Siodhu with its principal 
tributaries, on the west, and the Sarasvatl on the east The 
(iangii and the Yamund have cerUinly been mentioned only 
once or twice, but they have not at all been included in the com-' 
putation of the Seven Rivers that gave the country its name. 
As we shall find later on, they were, in those days, comparatively 
insignificant rivers with only very short courses to mn. Beyond 
the Gang* and the Yainntia, no other rivers of Northern India, 
nor any provinces like PancAla, Kosala. Magadha,* Anga and 
Vanga find any mention in the Rgveda. Towards the south, 
neither the Deccan, nor the Vindhya mountains nor any 
of the large and famous rivers Rowing through the Peninsula 
have ber?ii mentioned. The land, inhabited by the .“Aryans, 
appears to have CKtended as far to the north-west is 

Gandhflra, which is identified with modem Kandaharand Cahul. 

and as far to the north as Bactria anrl Eastern Tarlsestan aemss 
the Himalaya. Within these bounds was siiuatr-d the ancient 
Sapta-Sindhu, or more correctly speaking, the Greater SapU- 
Sindhii, the sacred land that witnessed the composition of the 
most ancient hymns rstant of lise Aryan race and the ear y 
growth and development of their most wonderful civilisation. 
Hut if this land were their original home, is it not very strange 


. K3l.at.W«th».^=rt oT So«.K B,K.r A. iK- in 

Rv. iii. S3, ’4. it I* *«pp0»«^ ii^ Eurvpein schalsr* i e i „ .l_ 

inb..bil*a by th. A. l^ Vrfit A^n. 

exbl Jceof any wtoth. 0* S.pta4iiHdbi. il t- 

etc. KikaN i. tb, ttgv.4., •“- """ rThl tb 

Saiill, Uckvar. Il wa» ppoblWy a iHrlts biily r*(i»ii " J*** I Hillebriiidt 

p«.ple aid „«cffvrScm.iui«mtnd«byin.ai.^mM«t. HiH^l 

locatH it in SipM-SiuaiiiU ini mOuntailKra* rtgiOB. —i«raiti to 
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thati duriitg a long stretch of time, wlilch was necessary to the 
growth and developrnent of the Rgvedic literature and rivilisa. 
tinn, the Aryans were not at all acquainted with the neighbour' 
ing proviTiocvs like PahcAlai Kosala and Magadha w'hicb were 
not separaltrd from Sapta-Sindliu by any insurmountable 
(noun tain-barriers, and formed parts, as it ivere^ of the same 
plain as their own mother'country ? The samequGny lujIdsgoiMl 
with regard to the Dcccan also. The Viodhya Ranges could 
not he said to have presented any seriou,s obstacle to those 
who wereaccustomed to cross the IdimfUaya and thr Sulairnan 
Ranges through narrow, steep and difficult passrs. How 
can, then, the total absence of any mention in tin- Rgveda 
of these neighbour ing and acci-ssilile countries be satisfactori¬ 
ly explained ? European scholars have broached the theory 
that the Vedic Arj'ans came to the province of Sapti-Sindhu 
as ‘invaders; and they settled there after carrying on a 
sanguinary and protracted warfare with the aboriglnnl 
inhabitants o( the country, who were a black fac*r, and far 
inferior to the Aryans in culture and civilisation, and whtUii 
the latter ultimately vanquished and drove to the Southeiri 
Peninsula, It has been argued, with some force, that this 
long period of pre-occupation of the Aryans in the struggle 
prevented them fiqm penetrating either to the cast or the 
south of Sapta-Sindhu, and that it was only in later and more 
peaceful times that ihey thought of gradually expanding and 
migrating farther and farther to the east and the south* This 
theory, it need hardly be said, is quite iti keeping with tlu.- 
other tinory of Atyan imndgration tu India Horn Northern 
and Central Europe, through Western or Central .Asia, which 
is now generally accepted by European and Indian scholars 
alike. Ifut it is passing strange that ii did not strike any 
of tliem that the Rgvcdtc Aryans were not acquainted with 
the Eastern Provinces /hr no other reason than hetaase 
they did not realty t^ist daring J^^dic a long 

stretch of sea having been in existence in the Pleialocene 
and the beginning of the modern Epneh from the eastern 
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bbores of EapU-Sindhu down to the confinea of Aasncn, imo 
which ilieGangi and the Yamuna, after running their short 
courses, poured their waters ; and that the Deccan, having 
been completely cut off and separated from Sapta-Sindhu 
by the Raj put An fi seu and the sea lying between the Central 
and Eastern Himalaya and the Vjndhya Ranges, it was not 
at all easily accessible to them. * * The rxlstenec of these 
seas is a geological fact, as we shall see later on, which also 
finds an unexpected corroboratioti in the Rgveda Itself. 
Verse 5 in Sukta fjb of the Tenth Ma^dah distmctly 
mentions the existence of the Eastern and the Western 


Seas :— 

VaiosytUiw vdyoh w/tAd/Aa 
samuflrav^ ksetiyafea utaparak. 

This verse, rendered into English, would read thus:- 
"The Muni is the aerial stead and friend of Viyo, 
whom all the Devas feel an eagerness to behold, and who 
dwells in ooth the seas—that which U in tire east, and that 
wliu'h is iti tht3 west/’ 

A word of explanation seems to be necessary here. Flic 
Muni is the God KeB (lit- hairy) who U identified with the 
Sun whose rays are like the auburn fgolden) hair of a Muni 
or ascetic, The Sun is usually also compared to lire hur,e 
iolheRgveda. The hard, therefore, says that the Sun is 
the aurbl steed, and friend of VAyu (wind), whom all the 

Devas feel an eagerness to behold, in as much as they are 

all Gods of light, and darkness U against their very 
This God, Kdsl. or the Son. says the pout, dwells boU i 

the Eastern and Western Seas, because he is seen to nse 
Iron, tire Eastern Sea and to sink down to rest m toe 
VVeslern. Now this E-asteni Sea could have been no other 


Ih, cxbl.nce^ oib belw«« 
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than Lhe j>c4 Lti^t washed the eastern shores of Sapta-Sindhu, 
in as much as the ^vedie Aryans did nut know o( the 
existence of any land to the east of their country, [t was 
over tills sva that the Alvins, the twin deities that preceded 
and heralded the Dawn, used to come to Sapta-Sindhu, 
sailing in their boats wlikli they left moored in the harbour 
01) the sea-coast t. 46, SJ. and k was from this sea that 
their car turned up (Rv, iv. 4j, 5). It was from this sea again 
that the Dawn appeared on the hariion of the eastern sky, 
looking bright and beautiful like a young damsel, after her 
morning ablutions {Rv, v. So, j). Further, it was from the 
depth of these waters that the Sun was seen from the shores 
of Sapta-Sindhu to emerge and ascend the sky (Kv, tit. 55, i ; 
V, 4 J| 10: vii. 55, 7; X, 136, j), and this fact U still further 
conliTmed by the following passage ; The Gods lifted SOrya 
out of the sea (jamuiira) wherein he lay hidden'' (Kv. s, 
73, 7 )* These waters were, therefore, rightly regarded as 
'* the birth-place of the Sun” and “ the mother of the A vins " 
who have been described as StuMurndtarai (Rv i. 46, a). 
The Wesleri) Sitn into H hid) the God KeSl sank down to 
rest w^as undoubtedly an arm of the Arabian Sea which, in 
those days, ran up the present lower valley of the Indus 
along the foot of the Western Range, and CMvercd a large 
portion of the preseul province of Sind, probtbly up to Lat- 
30® North. Docs not this internal evidence of the ^veda 
support the geological evidence, and unmiMak ibly'prove 
its hoary antiquity ? 

There is yet another internal evidence furnished by 
the ^gveda to prove its high antiquity, in some verses 
mention has been made of four different seas with which 
the atident IndcMAryans seemed to have been familiarly 
acquainted t (Rv. ix. 33. 6 a„d a. 47, jj. Hut Vedic 

R.. )*. 3J 
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scholars, both European and Indian, have pa.i>sed them by, 
and not cared to ascertain the escistenc^^ of the four seas 
mentioned therein, probably for the simple reason that there 
is only one sea to the south-west of Sapta-Sindhu at the 
present lime, Ihe Arabian Sea^ and it is dilBculL to 
identify the other three with any in odern seas. The Bay of 
Bengal to the east, and ihr [ndian Ocean to the south of 
India are quite out of the qnt^sLion, as it has been adiniited 
that the ^vedic Aryans did not go beyond the limits of 
Sapta-Sindhu, ^nd were net acquainted with any bnd 
eastward or southward during ^gv^dk times. In these 
circumstances, the four seas mentioned m the Rgveda, 
which were navigated by Aryan merchants in quest of 
wealth, * have probably been regarded as more mythical 
that! real. But geological evidence goes to shoiv that ihere 
were actually three seas on the tlirec itdes of Sapta-Sindhut 
, the EaHtcrn, the WesEernp and the Southern, and It 
now only remains for us to identify the fourth sea. It must 
have been siLuatcil somewhere on the north, beyond the 
Himalaya, on the coniines of the land inhabited by the 
Aryans. And Geulogy proves tliat such a sea did actually 
eKi:§l in ancient times, stretching from below the highlands 
of modern Turkestan towards Siberia on ont: side, and from 
thu coniine^ of Mongolia to the Bkck SuJi on the olheri 
covering ail immense area. This sea disappeareil in 
comparatively recent geological times, leaving the Black Scai 
the Sea of Aral, Lake Bafkash, and an extensive depression 
now dry and converted into steppt^i a^ its remuaiiLs, The 
Black Sea was not at tliat time connected with the 
^lediterranean, and Lis western shores formed the Isthmus 
of Bosphorus linking Europe with Asia- On ihe confines 
of East Turkestan also then: was in ancient tjme» another 
immense Asiatic Mediterraneaji 5ea, of which Lake Lubnor 
is the remnant. These are stem geological facts which 
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will be d^ialt with in greater details in ihc next chapter, 
but which find a startling corraboratiofi in the ^gveda- 
Does not Lhia again prove its vast aatiquity ? 

Lastly, the climate and the seasons, as prevailed in 
ancient Sapta-Sindliu. have also undergone a complete 
change in comparatively recent timeii, probably through a 
change of her physical environments* There is ^vedic 
and Avestic cvidetice to prove that in ancient times a cold 
dim ate prevailed in ihe land for a greater part of the year, 
which was highly conducive to the development ol the 
physical and mental activities of ihe Aryans. The ytar has 
been called in the Rgveda by the names of barad {nuiumn) 
(Rv, vii. 66, i6) or Mima or Nemanfa (winter^ Rv. t. 64, 14; 
ih i, ii; 33t^i v. 54, 15 j vj, lo. 7; 4S, 8), probably on 
account of the predominance ol the characteristics of a 
particular season^ during a greater part of tlie yeari in 
particular areas. Eut the very use of the above words to 
denote a year cleat ly indicates the eicisiL-nce of either a cold 
or temperate climale in Sapla-Sindhu. The Avesta say^ 
that Sapta-Sindbu or Hapia possessed a delightiulty 

cold climate in ancient times, which was changed into a 
hot climate by A»£f'a AfaiHjM, ihe Evil one. Air. Medlicott 
also say Si—" There arc aoniK curious indications of a low 
term per rat u re having prevailed in the Indian area at ancient 
epochs/" ^ In this conjecture ke Ls supported by Mr. H. F* 
Blnnlord who says " In the early Permian, as In /ke Pasi^ 
Pitasene a cold climate prevailed down to low latitudes, 

and I am inclined to believe in both hemispiieies simul- 
taneoufily/" 1 be £nsysi&pa^iiia Briiannisa also says: 

Evidence e^tists ol a lurmei lar greater eiticii^ion uf glaciers 
in tlie Himalaya, possibly at the period dufing wLiich tlic 
great glacial phenomena of Europe occurred ; but too little 
Is known tu enable us to afhrm that this indicates any general 

‘ tf/ tkf e/ p, uij. 
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pfficid of cold that affected the Northern hemisphere as far 
south as the HimAbya, though the facts'are sufhckntly 
striking to suggest such a conclusion.'^ * The Posi-PJiocene 
epoch being coDtermmous mlh the Pleistsjcciie epoch 
when man undoubtedly flourished ou our globe, the 
designation of the year by the word Nima or winter in the 
^veda clearly points lo the prevalence of low^ temperaLurc 
in that coanlry down to the cnmmcncenierit of tlie modern 
epoch, and also to the great antiquity of the sacred Scripture ' 
itself. Tile present climate of the Punjab or Sapla-Sindhu 
is excesaivoly liot, except during the winter months, when 
the cold becomes intense* \Ve will presently see what 
brought about this change of climate. 

^ We find evidence in the ^gveda of heavy siiowers of 
rain falling in Sapta-Sintlhu during the rainy season which 
lasted for three or four inontbSj covering tlie sky alt the 
time with a thick pall of sombre clouds, behind which the 
Sun and the Daivn remained hidden^ making I lie days took 
like nigbes and considerably adding to liie misery olid 
discontfort of men and beasts. The rivers were in i»igh 
floods and the spill-water covered an extensive area* Ah 
these characteristics of the rainy season have now disappeared 
from Sapta«SindlLu where the rain-fall is scanty and the 
climate dry. ThLs cliange is due to tlie disappearance of 
three out of the four seas round about Sapta-Sindhu, and 
the upheavai of a vast tyact of arid desert in the south. 
The immense volumes of watery vapours, which ^lAere 
generated in and carried from the seas in ancient times, 
used to be precipitated as snow^ over the high and low 
altitudes of the HiraAbya^ and as showers of ram in the 
plains. 1 he rain-water in the rainy season, and the melting 
snow in summer kept up a perennial supply of water in the 
riverSj and the Saras vat r and the DfjadvatJ which probably 
look their rise from glaciers on the soutbem slopes of the 

< iuMT, VqI. JU p. m [Ninth EditicKiip kflid ■!» 
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Kimfilaya in ancient Ume^p were mighty streams- whose 
praises have been sung in I hr Rgveda. With the dis¬ 
appearance of the ocean-area, the glaciers also disappeared 
and the rivers gradually dwindled into inaignificant and 
straggling streams. ^ The EncychfiPtiia Briianmra says - 
An explanation of the decrease of Himalayan glaciers is 
that it was a consequence of the diminution of the fall of 
stioWj c&ns£i^iien/ f>n the gruduai change of ctimute iBhieh 
must have f&lh-med a j^radual iransjbrmatlffn v/'an aceaa- 
sFfa into ene ^ dey /and^ Tlie last-named circumstance 
would also account for the great changes in the quantity 
of rain-fallg and in the Bow of the riversi of which there are 
many indications in Western India, in Persia, and the region 
east of the Caspian.’* ® 

It would thus appear that there have been vast changes 
in the land, water and climate of ancient Sapta-Sindhu since 
the Rgvedic hymns were composed^ Do not these internal 
evidence^ of the Rgveila, supported as they are by the 
results of modern geological investigations, go to prove its 
vast antiquity, stri-'tchmg hack to time immemorial? And 
are they not as rt-liable as the Egyptian hieroglyphic writings 
and in scripts ms Jtnd Mesopotamian hrick-tablets, and 
writings on clay-cylinders ? But it Is a thou^ncl pilics 

‘ Mt. \ViMli 4 m hb wribM Siifljf 

paitftdl th^ HltiuUyu bw the record* of an fir^agw b cornpvallv^ly nscBnl 
tinm. ImmvMe OELi ci mwijCut ^Mru ire shd cn the tQpa ind 

»ldn of iTi-inj of the rjirtfei middle Hinukyan, which do not fupper! 

my i^lirtiim the pceferkt Ume^ T«rminet mafAinei, often iMjr^crcd by 
ere ta be pcm befure the uioulj ot rlistbg glmier* at ttich law elevitions 
6,000 feet or even jpOOd feeC Somtxlreua there Are grujy me^ddwti polnlinj; 
to the rcmAin ai otd Ithed-up ^IuiaI l 4 ket. Thme fict?^ together with the 
more doubtful DEXum:nc «9 of wbit miy be lenned fluvlo-^ijieiel drift nt much 
Icirtiiw levels in the liElli of th- Pun|ib, lead to the inference thit tbi* pjrt 
Indm BE least, it aol the Penlneulaf hlgbUndsp experieeced ^ Glad^ Agv in 
the pleistocene period,” fpp 15-16) Hlsewhere he seya: "^The kfe-trjinfporE-ed 
blocks of the Pitwar pUiin^ In P aifValpindi also furnish corroborative irvidencO 
to the Mine effect." iP. 345^. 

* J?nr>. Brif^ Vol. Ih pi 6iStNIiith Etlilionli 
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that Vedic scholars and Indologists have not brought even 
a tithe of that careful and diligent research to bear on the 
study of ancient Indian history, that has been bestowed on 
the study of Egyptian and Mesopotatniar history by Egypto¬ 
logists and Assyriologists, probably through a pre-conceived 
idea that Itido-Aryan civilisation could not be older than 
the civilisation of the oeotithic Uke-dwelleri of Europe, 
and an omission to study ancient Indian history in the light 
of the results of modern geological investigations. The 
time, however, lias come when a fresh study should be com¬ 
menced on these lines, and a re-esa mi nation of the already 
accepted theories made, regardless of the conclusions they 


may lead us to. 

I hope, I have been able to demonstrate in this ehaptcr 

the absolute necessity of studying, with the help of Geolop, 
the old distribution of land and waier of a country in w- ic^ 
a very andent people have lived from 
order to read aright their ancient history, i ^ 

possible for me to do in a preliminary chapter, 

antiquity of the Rgveda, containing as it does u _ _ 

w o.».0 ^ 

water, and the existence of a , . , -rnnfs will be 

Skaho in tin.™. JhMe 

more closely examined and more e1aboratei> 
the next chapter. 
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GmOtJlCAL EViDENCE ABOUT THE PMmCAL FEATURES OF ANCIENT 
SAPTA-SINDHO IH RflVEDlC TIMES. 

Physicjil rhangesiT constant though oftem silent and 
Lmpcrccptibtep have been going on in qnr globe. Sometimes 
in the past the clsanges were extremely violent and sudden^ 
due to fearful volcanic action and extensive seismic dislarb- 
nnees of great intensityp resulting in the sudden upheaval or 
subsidence of vast tracts of land^ But sucb disturbances and 
changes were more frequent in very ancient than in recent 
geological epochs. The upheaval of the Middle and Northern 
Himalaya had taken place before man flourished on opr globe- 
The magnitude and intensity of the throes through which 
Mother Earth passed when giving births though aftiir long 
intervals, to the diHerenl parts of this gigantic child surpass 
even the keenest and most comprrrhetisivc liuman imagination. 
With the elevation of the Middle HlniAlaya was produced a 
dvep trough at its foot on the southern side. How ivas it 
produced is a matter of conjecture and rontroversy among 
Geologists, with which we are not here concerned. Sir Sidney 
Burrard's hypothesis is that ** the depression of the trough was 
produced by a ivlthdrawal ol material towards the HimAla3'a," 
and he considers ** the range to have been produced by the 
invasion of the malerijil so withdrawn.^’ ^ The great Geologist, 
Edward Sues??, has suggested that it is ^fore-deep * in front 
of the high crus^l- weaves of the Htm ilayaii as they were chocked 
in their southward ad^'ance hy the inflexible solid land-mass 
of the Peninsula.*** These are the btest explanations of its 
Origin, which are mote or less accepted But whatever may 
be the causes of this upht!-aval and depression, there is no 

'• ATfRvfrt */ fAr ef India, Vol. Xl*lL Part 3 {OTdham^ 

On tbe ^zlrHCtore cf the HltnAlajnK P- *57. Read also ** On the Ori^n of iHc 
Himllaya Su^wey &/ /ndtn, firaf. ^o. 13 , Calcutta, l9Tt- 
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question that a cisep trough did exist at the foot of the 
Himalayan range in ancient geological tiines.l This 
irougli or sea lasted through long ages during ivliich 
it ivas gradually filled up with alluvluni, into which weru 
embedded the remains of a ricli varied fauna “of herbivores 
carnivores, rodents and of primatas, the highsst order of the 
mammals " brought down by the fivers and stfe,*ms. Their 
inter-straltlication with marine fossiliferous beds took a long 
period of time, at the end of which anotliar seismic disturb- 
ance of great intensity caused an upheaval of these beds, 
which formed the outer or sub-Himalayan Zone, “correspond 
ing to the Siwalik Ranges, and composed entirely of Tertiary, 
and principally of upper Tertiary sedimentary river-deposits."* 
With the upheaval of the Siwalik Range was again produced 
a deep Irougli at its foot which also began to be filled up 
with aiiuvium until the present plains of Northern India were 
formed. Mr. R. D. Oldham says that ** the depth of the 


alluvium along the outer edge of the HimAlaya is great, 
amounting to about 15,000 to zo.ooo feet towards the norlherti 
boundary of the alluvial plain."* As regards the underground 
form of the lloot oi the trough, it has been found thnt " it h.is 
deepened steadily from south to nortli at about 130 f' ut to 11 - 
mite, and that this slope is cotitiououa for over loo miles ffum 
the southern edge, so tliat in this way we reach an 
depth of over 13,000 and probably about 15,0®'’ 
trough ends up oo the oast whore the .\ssam . 

on the HimAlaya ami termioatvs on the west as the Sal an^e 
of the Punjab is readied. It is " a fairly symmetrical trough, 
ranged along the whole of that part of the Him aja, w 
not complicated by the junction or contact 0 ot ser ra g 
It has been described by Mr. Oldham as " the Gangetic 


«-c»U«iv, wHH tt. ce-u,l ch-in c* u. -d 
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(irougK “ m as much aa ihree quartern of its length and more 
than that proportion of its area lie within the drainage of the 
Ganges.*...There is some reason to suppose that a deep trough 
riHed with alluvium similar to that which has been dealt \vilh| 
though smaller in slzCf runs along the foot of the hill ranges 
of the Western Frontiers of India pfoperp which might be 
called the Indiis troughp as that river traverses it from eud to 
end.,,,But there U no reason to suppose that the two troughs 
arc connected, .\part from the observations which have been 
dealt with, the outcrops of old rocks in the Chiniot and other 
hills which rise from the alluviunip point to the presence of a 
Tock-barrierp stretching under the plains of the Punjab to the 
Salt Rangep and separating the two troughs,'^ “ 

ft would thus appear that a large portion at least of the 
Punjab, or Sapta Sindhu as the Vedic bards called it, was 
older than the alluvial plains now occupying the Gangetic 
and the Indus troughs which were undoubtedly large stretches 
of inland seas at the beginning. Even now, the valley of the 
Indus or the Sindhu Is known by the name of " Sindhu^SAgara/" 
or the Sindhu Sea. But this sea, not having been so wide, 
long and deep as the sea that occupied the Gangetic trough, 
the pc^riod of time taken to fill it up with alluvium was 
necessarily shorter, though certainly computed by thousands 
of years, than that taken to fill up the Gangetic trough. In 
other wordst when the Punjab was Rnn land^ bounded on the 
north by the Kashmir valley and the Him^tlayi and oti the 
v/cst by the Sulaiman Range, with the Indus and its tributaries 
and the Sarasvatl flowing through the plains into the arm of 
the Arabian Sea coverijig a part of Rajputana and the lower 
regions of Sind, the Gangetic trough was still an inland sea, 
stretching from the confines of SapU-Sindhu to those of 
Assamp which was certainly not so deep at that lime as it had 
been at its origiiip but yet deep enough to be called a sea for 
several thousand years more, during which it was gradually 
silted up with alluvium- 
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Witli regard to ihe Gangelic trough, Mr. Wadia thus 
observes in his Geology q/ I ttdis, (P. 248): “ In the Pleistocene 
period} the most doTniuanl features of the geography of End!a 
had come into enistence, and the country had then acquired 
almost its prcietit form and its leading features of topography, 
excepl that the lands in fr’ont of the nmiy ufihea'sed 
moanttiins formed a degression tskiek teas being rapidly 
sued hy the seaste of the highlands. The origin of this 
depression or trough, lying at the foot of the (HimSiaya) 
mountains, is doubtless intimately connected ttiiH the origin 
of the latter, though the eaacl nature of the connexioo ts not 
knoHfn and is a matter of discussion.'’ It would thus appear 
that in the Pleistocene period and even still later, there was 
a spa over the Gangetic trough which was being rapidly fille 
up with alluvium, and became lirm land only after Rgve ic 
limes, as I have already pointed out in the preceding chapter. 


In this connexion tl would not be out of 
uninteresting to refer lo two maps sketched by . r. - ■ 

Wells and printed on pages J9 ai'J 4 S respectively o is 
eacellont book, Ike OutUne of History (1920). t^he flt.i 
map shows - the possible outline of Europe and \\est^ 
Asia at the maximum of the Fourth ke Age a m , 

years ago” corresponding to the " Neanderthaler .\ge. =tnd 
LsecL map shows their possible outline " - 
Palicilithic age (35.ooo to 25.000 

as Ancient India is concern ad, we fitid it on me y 
>n the same manner as 1 have outline it m "”1 _ „ 

■‘a geological study in the light of Rgvedm ^ 

whok of Northern India and Raiputana and ho greater 

part of the Punj,ab are shown in . r. e connected 
covered by a vast and continuous sea vvhic w ^ __ 

U. sc. »» 

the east. Though my „ilh Mr. Wells’ 

does not coincide m aU >ts_^ 

map, yet thetr map which 

and We^ero Asia 
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about 35,000 to 35,000 years ago shows the uninterrupted 
condotiily of the sea that separated the Punjab and the 
Himalayas From Soulbern India broken only by the formation 
of faoct in Eastern Riijputana, arid points to the existence 
of a sea over a large portion of the Gaiigctic trougli (which 
undoubtedly "the Eastern Sea^' of the Rgved>^), and 
of another sea or gulf over Western Kajputana and the whole 
of the province of Lower Sind. Both the maps generally 
agree wkh thfi diffetent distribution of land and water in tlie 
Punjab^ as it was in Rgvedic timrSi and this indirectly proves 
the hoary antiquity of tlie ^vedic hymns which must have 
been composed during a period extending frotii about 25,000 
to 7500 li- C. Let us now return to a dtsciissiun of the 
geological evidence regarding the Punjab. 

Mr. Oldham thus distinguishes the features of the Gangetic 
plains from those of the plains of the Punjab:-^" From the 
YamunA eastwards to the junction with the Brahmaputra 
Valley is the great tract of the typical Gangt^^tic alluvium 
w hich hears all the charactefrs of a plain of deposltp and across 
whicl'i the rivers flow in courses determined by their own 
action and inter-action. In the plain of the Punjab these 
features arc largely iibsent, and the surfaces suggest a Enudi 
smaller thickness of alluvial deposit] a suggestion which is 
strengthened by the occurrence of inlier^i of older rocks, rij^ing 
as hills in the centre of the alluvial plain.*"* 

Mr. Oldham further says elsewhere : '^The general facks 
of the lamia (found In the beds of the Salt Range of the 
Punjab) are of Cambrian age arid Me ih 

India, whose age can be determined with any approach to 
certainty.’'!^ The Cambrian age, it should be remembered^ 
Is the first ol the Pala:o£ok Era. As the beds of the Salt 
Range have been proved to belong to that age, the land of 
Sapta-Sindhu must have been in existence from very early 
times, and is certainly older than the notthern Himalaya 
which probably was elevated at the end of the F^ahTOioic or 
i 

» iAucHoT i/i/u of India, p, rofl, Edq,, iSgj. 
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Ihe beginning of tbe Mesozoic Era, as is evidenced by its 
Carboniferous and Triassic formations.' The ancient age 
of the Punjab will be further proved by the following extracts 
from the ftaperiai Gaseiteer of /m/ia 

'■ The datum line in stratigrapliy is the base of the 
Cambrian syslem, the so-called zooCk characterised 

in various psrts of the worhi by rein .tins of this genus, or its 
nesr relations belonging tn the extinct order of Crustacea 
known as Tribbttes. Bebw this line, there are many thousand 
feet of strata without determinable fessil remains, and generally 
quite unfossiliferous \ above it are piled the great Fossil¬ 
bearing systems preserving the records of evolution among 
animals and plants through the Paiaiojtoic. Mesoaoic an 
Cainozoir eras to the present flay^ 


" Forlunatelv. in India, we hieuc a iroce of tkii dstum 

Hne preserved In the SaH Mange of ike 

vUhougb ibe Trilofiites preserved are not ' 

wdl-known Oleaetiue. there are forms which 

1 1 IV • nt it ind we can safely ass'itne that these beds 

close r-dations of it, and i*e cin j European sealed 

are eqabnilent to ihe h^er Co / 

It i. thus clear that the Pun ab 

oldeet „ftain that here the evolution 

evolved or created, and appeared on the s«n . 

U may be mentioned here and 

heliev<i them^lves to be 

theRgveda to be as 0 _ ihe Creator himself; 

words, to have emanated ascrlbible to any 

and it is regrirded might have clothed 

human ag< nL-y, though the J, Jf in languages of their 

.S,,.vc.,W ”7 of all ...‘garatiaa., 

own, from nmr to time. _ Utneimmemoriah 

would mean that the Rgv'ed^^«'^____- 
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To this belief of the Judo-AryatiP, however absurd it might 
seem, the results of geological investigations, as quoted 
above, undoubtedly lend some strong colour, ft may also be 
stated here that the ancient Aryans did not believe, like Darwin, 
in the evolution of man from anthropoid apes; but they be¬ 
lieved, like Agassij of the Creationist School, that man was 
created independently as such. As Agassiz says, " ll)ere is a 
manifest progress in the succession of beings on Llie surface 
of the eaiili. This progress consists in an increasing simihirily 
of the living fauna, and among the vertebrates especially, in 
thrir increasing resemblance to man, . . But this connection 
is not t he consequence of a direct lineage between the faunas 
of different ages* There is nothing like parental descent 
connecting them. The fishes of the Palasozoic age are in no 
respect the ancestors of the reptiles of the Secondary age, 
nor does man descend from the mammals which preceded 
him in the Tertiary age. The link by which they are 
connected is s/ B Ar/Asr and immaterial nature; andtheir 
connection is to be sought in the view of the Criator 
Himself, whose aim In Forming the earth in allowing it to 
undergo the successive changes which geology has pointed 
onl, and In creating successively all the different types of 
animals which have passed away, was to introduce man upon 
the surface of our globe, Man is the end toward* which all 
the animal creation has tended from the first appearance of 
the Palaozoic fishes," ' This exactly represents the view 
of mau’s appearance on the globe held by the ancient 
Indo-Aryans also, of which we shall have occasion to write 
htreafter. 

Be that as it may, if the composition of the Rgvedic 
hymns be ascribed to a period computed from about 25,000 
to 7500 B. C, there can be no doubt that man, particularly 
Aryan man in India, was in a comparatively civilised state 
In this period. The Pleistocene is 01 dlnarily known as the 
“human epoch," and there is evidence of Pkistocene man 
having made some progress towards rudimentary civillsatiou 
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in some parts of the world. Thus Dr. Keith writes about 
the culture of Neanderthal mao in Europe; Mo mid. 
Pleistocene times, the braio of Ncanderllial man, io point 
of size, was equal to that of cootemporaTy forms of modern 
man. His culture, that of the Mousterian age, was not a 
low one.” ‘ Rev. Mr. E. O. James says in bis intreduetton 
t, Anthr^p^hgy (1919) that-the Palaeolithic period of 
archaeology corresponds roughly to the Pleistocene 0 t c 
geologist, while the pre-Palamlkbic or Eoliihic period 
extended far back into the Tertiary era.” {P. <8J- Further 
on he says : - It may he reasonably supposed that clothiog. 
like cave-dwelling, was one of the arts of life learnt by man 
in the Plebtocene, probably early in the Mousterian 
and that - in the early Pleistocene, there is eviden^ of Ihe 
existence of fires, as for example, in the hearths discover* 
in Mousterian sites” (P. 98). From all ihes* eatracis. 

we get some idea of the predecessors of mo . 

Pleiatoeeiie f?pocb, rT.ntl also glimpses ol I c ^ 

culture, w'btch - was not a low <me. 

As the Punjab was the oldest 
in the whole of the Indian continent, and ^ 

of the principal foci of^ 
may take it for granted that, m the Pleist«cne ® _ 

primitive Aryans of Sapta-Siodhu or f 

a cnlture not only not inferior , superior 

Europe, but, in many respects, p ^ and final 

to it, as its gradual and ,T/to suniKise. 

culmination in Sapta Sindhu, 

If the lndo,Aryans were U.e palarolith^^^ 

and the ncolUhic stages of thei P 

»e.*.,w.d, „« Knd A,y». 

weapons, excepting Indra 

had long ago passed throws f,om which weapons 

wdl acquainted with the us ^ 

^nd implcrnenis were maaL^ ^ __—^. 

» Keith * Tkt («9l5h P S®^‘ 
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probnbly wuri^ inadc of slontj as al^O of wood^ the flat 
stone slab and the round .stone hammer, used for the 
purpose of erij!»bmg and pounding hard substances {Dfsad^ 
(/pa/ 4 }t all of whiclx were requisitioned at the tlnae of the 
Soma sacrifice, and the horn-tlpperl arrow-head mentioned 
in the Rgeeda (vi. 75, I ij mightt however, be some of the 
relics of the early atagr s of rivilisatiois^ tbtoiigb w'hich I he 
ancient Aryans had passed, ^ They seem to have been a 
highly gifted people, endowed with a superior genius which 
enabled ihem to effect their material, moral and spiritual 
evolution more rapidly than their con temp orarjes in Soulhem 
India, some of wltom are still in the same savage condition 
of the Stone Age as they were in, hundreds of thousands of 
years ago. Writing about them Rago^in observes 1 We 
seem to Jisten to the grotesque fancies of .1 dream, wild even 
for a dream^ when we are told of people who live, or ai least 
huddle together for shelter in kennel huts, six feet by oigld, 
wear no clqihes hut bunches oF leaves fastened to a siring of 
heads that encircles the waist, and use flint weapons, not 
having even \vords for any metals in their language, ihus 
affording u< a startling glimpse of tht.- Slone Age, a survival 
not even of the highest type of that Age's civilisation." ^ 
-Thus It w^ould appear that while palaeolithic belonging 

td the Dravidian and the Kola nan races, roamed as savages 
in the hills and forests of Southern fndia^ the ancient Aryans 
of Sapta-Sindhu, completely cur off from them fay sean, 
developed a high ^tate nf civtlisalioii, obliterating all relics 
nf the primitive stages of their progress^ 

Let us now turn back from this digression to the othor 
genlcigica! evidences proving ihr antiquity of Sapta-Sindhn. 
The existence of the Rljpuliln 4 Sea to the south of this region 
down to the seventh or f^i^ht millennium B. C. has already 
been referred to. The large arimixture q! salt in the sandy 
soil of the desN-rts of RAjpuldnil. the salt beds from whidi 

» Pgrahillcr tn-.ilFn?iil nl temA lath&r'ii Culiw-f 

Cti*p. U. 
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even now an abundant suppl/ of is ilrawn, and the eaisl- 
ence of the Sambhar and other lakes whose waters still retain 
mud) of the salinUy of the sea. all poi nt to the extension of 
the Arabian Sea up lo the confines of Sapta-Sindliu on the 
one hand, and of thu AravallS Hitls on the other, it is further 
certain tlut the Arabiin Sei also sent up an arm towards the 
Indus IruUgh and covered: a larjje part of the provinre of Sind, 
which is now occupied by desert and the lower course of 
the Indus. 

As regards the edsteuce of a sm in ttn- northern direction 
of Sapta-Sindhu beyond tbo Hiniillaya, the following geoloRical 
evidence collected from the £ni]ftt9pAdts Btiionnits is 
adduced here: 

"There can he no reasonable doubt {l) that the area of 
the Caspian moU have formerly been much more extensive 
than at present j (a) and lliat it mu.t at some Utne have had 

iree communication with the Oce-m- It 
pointed out bv Pallas that the presence of salt lakes, dry 
saline deposh,. and sca-ahnlla of tbn .a™= apean. a. 
now inhabiting the Caspian, over a very ar,,e ca 
vleppes to Ills east, north and »nsl ol the pt^nt W, ca 
only be aceonoted ior on .och a hypolhesl., and Int tm^ 
on. what otav probably be regarded a, a no«b.ro .h.r.J,a. 
ai^gthe base o. the 

B srr r r t:"a.d wuh s.. .1.... 

, , .1 . ;i ^utr. ncafCely be doubted that they were 

on tlie oth<*r, that it «m scarcely u *1. i iu.. 

(oroterlyin tree con.n,nniraU.n wiib one 

line m Lscootmuaicatlon can be ptelty .«toloV 'aned onl 

by ihe pecehar lo«ne» e< the leveL 

(Lpian and tlte Blaek Sea. or rather the S» ol Aaoll. ll 

would have l.tin across the low-lying p jrlion ole p| 

L* . ♦ w -h t, r.-ranticle fuf ihc draioagc of the 

which is at present a rtcepi^t , , t 1, 

sunouading area, ti>rnilng the long ”^7 S it 

Manyhtch And bel.e.n the Caspian and the Aral bea... 

probably lollowed boll. .1.0 north. m and the sMthero borders 

ol Uit-Url. .Vhieh would thus lorm an wolaied platform. 
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the elevation of level were sufficiently great to raise the 
water of Lake Aral to the height which it had in former 
times^ (as is shown by varioufi clearly discernible landmarks), 
it would have overflowed a large area to the south abOi and 
of this again, some parts of the coast-line are traceable* * A 
very slight elevation would bring it into comrnunicalion with 
the Arctic Sea*” ' 

The writer then goes on. There is much to support 
this view not only in the writings o\ ancieiit geographers and 
in the incidental notices which have been gleaned from the 
records of early travel, but also in the physical relation of 
the three basins, now forming separate seas.,ft is a fact 
of no little interest that the cxisLence of a cornmunicatiun 
between the Aralo-Caspian bnsin and the Morthern Ocean 
w^as most dbtinctly affirmed by Strabo and other ancient 
geographers.” ® 

** Now as there is strong reason to suiiipeciT from thr evi¬ 
dence of recent volcanic cliaoge in that locality, that the 
opening of the Bosphorus took place within a period which 
geologically speaking was very recent, it docs not at all seem 
improbable that this event (which some writers identify with 
the deluge of Deucalion} was the commencement of a scries 
of changes by which the " Asiatic Mediterranean * came to hts 
divided into three s^eparaLe basins w'hicli now' constitute its 
' sUTvivalsJ” s 

The writer means to say that the level of the EurOpcao 
Mediterranean Sea having been lower than that of the Asiatic 
Mediterranean, the opening of the Bosphorus caused the 
w'ater of the latter to be drained off into the formeuntil both 
attained the same IcvoL This dtainiug off of the water from 
the Asiatic Mediterranean left its shallow portions dry, and 
converted the sea into isolated lakes, and its dry basins into 
extensive steppes* The writer then arrives at the following 
conclusion: "Thus it would appear that the condition of the 

> £miy Vol. V, pp, 179-180 mitith EdliFon'. 
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Arald-Caspjan area must have undergone very considerable 
alterations wi'Mifl Ahlork /er/flrf/' J The same writer 
elesewbere says; " The saknesSp not only ol the water of thu 
Caspian and Aral but of that of the numerous lakes stcIJ 
remaining in tlie most depressed spots formerly covered by 
the Asiatic Mediterranean, together with the large admixture 
of salt in the sand that covers what is now its dried-up bed, 
can only be accounted tor on the supposition that thb Asiatic 
Mediterranean was kieif a ^ survival^ a/ the cxieftsian 
oceamc properly so-caiirdf — ^rcLaining not only mucb of 

its salinity, but a portion of its characteristic fauna^ And this 
conclu^jon derives coulirmation from the fact (ascertained by 
the researches of the Russian naturalist BogJanofl) that the 
polar fanna may be traced through the succession of salt lakes 
lying to the north of the Aral Sea, and that its proportion 
increases as we approach the Polar Ocean 

From the above excerpts, it U clear faj tiiat at an early 
geological epcxzh, a large sea connected wiili the Arctic Ocean 
had existed in Central Asia ; fAj that at a later period, this sea 
was converted into an inland sea, covering a large area of 
Central Asia, and extending as far west as the Black Sea, and 
it continued to exist as an Asiatic Mediterranean down to the 
dawn of historical times; and fsj that a volcanic action having 
opened up the Bosphorus, and joined the Asiatic with the 
European Mediterranean, a vast quantity of water of the 
former was drained off into (he latter, leaving the shallow 
parts of the former dry^^ and the deeper parts as disconnected 
and isolated falces. Tlm^, the cxi^'teucr of a large sea to the 
northwest of Sapta-Sindhu and of the region inhabited by 
branches of the ancient Aryans is an undoubted geological 
fact, and proves the hoary^ antiquity of the land and of the 
Rgveda- 

That this Asiatic Mediterranean extended as far south-east 
as Turkestan will appear from the fallowing extracts - 

** RepresenUtives of ait the Tertiary formations are met 
with in Turkestan ; but while in tbe highlands the strata are 
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thty Jissiiitie an open-sea character in I lie low 
laoclap and iheir rich fossil fauna furnishes eviEl&nce of the 
gradual shallowing of that sea, until at last, after the Safiiifi- 
thian period, it became a cto.'^e Mediterratiean During the 
Post PItocenfe period, the sea broke up Into several parts 
united by narrow straits. Ttie connexion of Lake Balkash 
with the Sea of Aral can hardly he doubled ; but this portion 
of the great sea was the first to be diviiled. White the Sea of 
Aral remained in ioiinexlon with tlie Caspian^ the desiccation 
of the Laker Balkash basin, and its break-up into smaller 
separate basins were already going on- The Quaternary 
Epoch is represented in vast morainic deposits in the valley 
of the Tian5han..-..,ln the Inw lands, the AraLCa^piae 
deposits which it is dlfhcult to separate .sharply from the later 
Tertiary, cover the whole area. They contain .shells of 
molluscs now inhabiting the Sea of Aral and in their peUo- 
graphical features are exactly like those of the lower Volga. 
The limits ol the Post-Pliocene AraUCaspian Sea have not 
yet been fully traced. It CKunded some ^oO miles narthj 
add more than 90 miles cast of the presedt i!\ral shores. A 
narrow strait counGCted It with Lake Balkash. The Usl-Uft 
Plateau and ihe Mugdjar (Mongodjar ) itlouu tains prevented 
it from spreading north-westward, and a nairow channel 
connected it along the Uzbui with the Caspian^ which sent a 
broad gulf to the east, spread up to the Volga, and was 
connected by the Manytsch with the Black Sea basin. Great 
interest, geological and htstorirah thus attaches 10 the recent 
changes uodergene by the basin.’" ^ 

As regards Eastern Turkestan, the following cxtqfcts will 
be found Interesting in connecHon with the existence of 
another large sea in Central Asia : 

** Lob-nor now copaists of two basins, but the largest of 
the in, although it has an area four times as large a-s that of 
the Lake of Geneva, can hardly be called a^ake, since its 
greatest depth is less than 20 feetr while reeds rke 20 feet 
above the thin film of Wiitcti and extend fat beyond saufes. 
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Jn fact, the whole of ihe region^ notwllhstanding its consider^ 
able altitude above the ocean, has but recetitly einerged from 
tinder water. Durtn g the later portion of the Tertiary period^ 
it was cowered with one iinmense Med iter raaean seag and even 
during the Post-Pliocene period, was occupied by a lake,.,The 
desiccation of East Turkestan must have gone on+ within 
historical tim^j at a much more rapid rate than geologists 
seem prepared to admit.” ^ 

The existence of vast inland seas In Centra! Asia down 
to recent geological times is thus undoubted. The question 
now IS w'hether the region, inhabited b> the ancient Aryans, 
extended as far as East Turkestan, close to the conBnes of 
the Central Asian seas. On this question, the following 
observations made by Lassen will throw^ some light 

It appears very probable that at the dawn of hisioryp 
East Turkestan was inhabited by an Aryan population, the 
ancesiors of the present Slavonic and Teutonic races^ and 
a civilisation, not inferior to that of Bactriana. had already 
devetoped at that time in the region of the Tarim/' ® 
Whether these Aryan people were the ancestors of the 
Slavonic and ihe Teutonic races is quite another mailer wilh 
which we are not here concerned. All that w^e need note 
here is that a scholar like Lassen holds that at the dawm of 
history^ East 1 urkestan w^as inhabited by an Aryan populaEioo. 

f shall not, therefore, he w rong. if t conclude that the 
region inhabited by the ancient Aryans extended as far norih 
as Baclriana and Eastern Turkestan in recent geological 
times that saw the early dawn of history- 

From an examination and discussion of ll.e above 
geological evidences is dearly proved the existence of the 
four seas, menttoned in the Rgveda, round about the region, 
inhabited by the andent Aryans, which included Sapta-Sindu 
On Uie south, Bactriano and Eastern Turkestan on the noith, 
Gandhfira on the west, and the upper valleys of the Gangd 
and 4lie YamunA on the east. The age of the Rgvmda, 
therefore, must be as old as the existence of these four seas 
h ancient limes. 
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CHAPTER Uh 


RGYEDIC EVIDENCE SUPPORTING THE GEOLOGICAL EVIDENCE AKO 
FKOViNG THE VAST ANTIIJUITV OF SAPtA-SlNJiHU. 

h IS a pitj that well-knQwn SaDskril scholars?^ both Euro¬ 
pean and Indian. Iiavi; sometiLfies studii d the Egveda in a 
most superfictal and pcrfunttory manner, and drawn conclu¬ 
sions which are not at all warranted by ibe evidences found 
in the sacred Scripture. For instance. Professor A. A. 
Macdunell in bis Saftsirit Li/eraiutt^ has observed 

that the Indo-Aryaua were not directly familiar witii the 
cccan^^ I will quote hb very words below t — 

''The southward migration of the Aryan invaders does 
not appear to have extended at the time when the hymns of 
the Jigvedji were composed, much beyond the point where 
the united waters of tiie Punjab flow itito the Indus. / 

was prohadlj /ram hearsay, for no mention 

is made of the numerous mouths of the Indus, and fishing, 
one of the main occupations on the banks of the Lower Indus 
at the present day. ts quite ignor<-d. Tbe word for fish 
ffnaiiya) indeed only occurs once, though various kinds of 
animaK birds, and insects are so frequently mentioned. 
This accords with the character of the rivers of the Punjab 
and Eastern KaboUstan. which are poor in fisb^ while it 
contrasts with the intimate knowledge of fishing betrayed by 
the Va/ur-veda, which was composed when the Aryans bad 
spread much farther to the east^ and doubtless also to the 
souths The word which later is the regular name for 
'Ocean' fSam-*idraJ sepfns. therefore, in agreement with the 
etymological sense coUection of waters"), to mean in the 
^^eda only the lower course of the Indus, which, after 
receiving the waters of the Punjab, is so wide that a boat in 
mid*stream Is invisible from the bank, k has been noted 
in recent times that the natives in this region speak of the 
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river as the VSca of Sindhu/ and ind^fid the word Slndbo 
(river) m several passages pf the JRgvida has practioally the 
sense of the ' sea.* Metaphors such as would be used by a 
people famitiar with the ocean are lacking in the 
All references to navigation point only to the crossing of 
rivers in boatSf Impelled by oars, the main object being to 
reach the other bank ffidraj* Thb action suggested a 
favourite figure, which remained familiar throughout Sanskrit 
Literature. Thus one of the poets of the Rgveda invokes 
Agni with the wonJs * Take us across all woes and dangers 
as across the river (Slndhu) In a boat'; and in the Uter 
Sanskrit Literature one who has aceomplished his purpose 
or mastered his subject is very frequently described as 
‘ having crossed the farther shore * {pdragaj* The Affn^rvn* 
on the other hand, contains some passages showing 
that its composers were acquainted with the ocean,*' * 

I must candidly confess here that 1 was never more sur¬ 
prised in my life than when f first read the above paragraph. 
l*orp 1 have come across innumerable passages in the Rgveda, 
in which the word Samudra^ meaning the Sea, occurs. 
Professor Macdonell contendsp from the so*called ely mological 
meaning of the word Samudra {collection of waters), that 
the lower course of the Indus, united by its several tributaries, 
was denoted by that name; but if that were so, what would 
he the meaning of the ** Eastern and the Western Samudrasp' 
in both of which the deity named nr the Sun, used to 

dwell? (Rv. s. 136.5)- If the Indus be identified with the 
Sa^udru, what was the ? There 

was no large river like the Indus in the eastern part oI the 
Punjab; and the Sarasvatl, and the Gang^ and the V am uni 
id iheir upper courses pear Sapta-SindhUp were only small 
streams in comparison vdlh the Indus. What would again 
be ibe meanuag of "the four S^tmudtas*' mentioned m Rv. 
ii. 33, 6 and Rv. s 47, 2 ? The Sindhu^ (or rivers ) we re 
* HepItSw n 

■lip otf the aamB ^piDWEi-. Appendix tu tbia Cbaplef- 
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<iiumei'ated as in llift Rgveda, and not four J and ** the 

four Samudras." if they were simply rivers, would be qui te 
meauinglc^s. The distinction between the words 
and Sffmufira has been most cleatiy drawn in Rv- viiL 5 . 4 
Sindh^VitA) *1 where it has been said that all 
mankind bow before Indra through fear, as the Si»dAus i.e. 
the rivers, (or the mouths of the Indus^ if you please), do 
their obeisance to the Sa mu lira the Ocean \ as also in 

Rv, viii. Q2, 22t where it has bt^en said that all offerings of 
S&ma reatb Indra, just as all the SindAiiS enter into the 
Samudra* Further in Rv* iti. 36, jt it has been said that the 
SindAus or rivers fill the Samudra Or ocean with their 
waters. The word Sind An has also been used m the Rgveda 
to denote the sea, aSi for instancci when the Alvins have 
been caUe<i SindAu-mdfarnh (Rv. i. 4&, 2), ^soiis whose 
mother is Sindhn' or the Ocean, because they, being the 
precursors of the Dawn, ^ wore seen to come out, as it were,, 
from the ivomb of the Eastern Sea* Here SindAu cannot 
mean ** the tiidus^** because the Aavins do not rise from the 
w^cstern IiorUon * nor does it mean '* river,^" because there 
w^as no river of wide expanse like the Indus in the east, from 
whose bosom they might be said to rise. But it is just 
possible that the idea of the sea was first obtained by the 
ancient Aryans of the Pleistocene Epoch from the sea 
that occupied the Indus trough^ which W'^as called SindhUy 
and that afterwards when that sea ^vas filled upwutii alluvium, 
and the present river Sindhu occupied its place> it was called 
by the.old name, and the term Sindhu came to denote a river 
as well as a sea To avoid this confusion, however, the word 
Samiidra was probably afterwards coined to mean ihe ocean, 
But the etymological meaning of the word is not *^a collec¬ 
tion of waters^' but a vast expanse of water that wet^ and 
floods the dry land by the rising and swelling tides. Aad 

* Rt. viiL^ I 1 

Cf. il» fa as. 8 r K. 155, <3 ; I I. 

* Rw L 34 , to ; 40^ I ; 4lld Bp 3 ^, 12. 
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this is the chief characteristic feature of an ocean or sea. 
Jt is in Ihis sense ihat the word U used in the verse^ in which 
the river Sarasvatl has been described to flow from the 
mountains into the sea fSi^mudra], meaning an attn of the 
RAjput^ni Sea; as also in the vers^ where aTt rivers 
fSindhusJ are said to be flowing into the Sawtudrar A R?i 
expresses his wonder ihat all the flowing rivers cannot Ell 
up the one Ocean. (Rv. v, 851 0 ; ci. i. 13^ 2)* The sea or 
Saoiudra was supposed by the ancient Aryans not only to 
ex lend Over the earlhf but also over the vast expanse of the 
sky in the form of watery vaposirsp from which water 
descended oq ihe earth in torrenis of rain. (Rv. x. 5 ^ 

This g^ives us a pretty gcrad idea that the Aryans formed 
of the wide extent of the ocean^ which was certainly liirger 
than the width of the largest river io Sapta-Sindbo. The 
unfathomable depth of the sea was also used as a simile 
to denote the magnitude of greatness (Rv. >iu 33 ? 

As regards fishing* there is a whole Sokta (vUi* 67J that 
describes the plaiative prayer of fishes* caught to a net. 
It might be a figuraUve description of the pitiful cry of 
men caught in the Toeshes of sin and worldfiocss- But 
such a figure of speech would never liave been used, if 
fishing with nets was not a familiar scene in ancient Sapta* 
Sindhu, Fish is also meotioned in Rv. 68pS.^ Professor 
Macdonell's assumptlunj therefore, that lb* ancient Aryans 
were not directly acquainted with the ocean is simply 
gratuitous and not warranted by evidence. The very numerous 
mention of the word Samndra in the Rgveda qflitc accur 
vrith their perfect knowledge of the four seas that surroun c 

ih. l.nd ot S.pU.Sln<lh., Tbu <IK ‘I' 

»M5 and a'ere aeqaaintad with tha art of naaigation woa 

appear from the fact that they had sea-going vesse ; 

by 00 a hoodrad oa,. (R,. i. 1 . 6 . 5 ). ood also taraiahad .llh 
wogs, /.a, sails (Rv. .. .43.5). Tbo di..«nsk» of a v.sa.1 

lbati.prop.llad by onahaodaad cars wooW ba raty mart 
larsat lhao that af an ordinary rirt.rrtrall iatandad and osad 
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for crossing the Indus even at the time of her highest flood. 
The Alvins are said to have rescued Bhiijyu who ship¬ 
wrecked in the seat and brought him lo the shore in tiieir 
hijndred»oared boat after voyaging for Mree days and 
(Rv. i. r 16,43. This sea {SamudraJ has been described as 
wiibout support^ without any land or shores, and without 
any object that can be grasped for protecilonJ It was, in 
fact^ a shoreless and limitless ocean, with nothing but water 
and water on every side. Islands fDmpasJ have also been 
mentioned in the ^gveda (i. 169* 3). The Aryan merchants 
used to plough^' the seas with their vessels in quest of 
wealth [Rv. 1. 56, aj, and they offered prayers lo the Ocean 
before undertaking a voyage (Rv, iv. 55, 6). Merchants 
possessed fleets of merchantmen which they sent across the 
seas for the purposes of trade. (Rv. i. 4S, 3). It is said that 
Bhujyu, at the direction nf lib fat her. King Tugra, organized 
an ciEpeditbn to punish some recalcitrant islanders, and it 
was during this voyage that he was shipwrecked and rescued 
by the Alvins fSiyana). ludra Is said to have crossed the 
ocean and brought hack to the shores of SapU-Siadhu Yadu 
and Turva^ who had left their coonlry and lived on the 
/artker sAi>rti 0/lAi as unanointed kings, probably in 
a n:w colony of their own. JRv. iv. 30, 17 \ and vi. ao^ la). 
Tbey were thus rescued from barbarism, into which they had 
probably been relapsing, cut off as they were from their own 
kith and kin by the intervening sea {Rv^ i, 54, 6), Vasi^tha 
b said to have made a sea-voyage vnth Vary^at and he himself 
has described how the voyage was enjoyed, and the vessel 
rocked and rolled over the waves. (Rv. vlL SS, 3.]. Varu^a 


• Tlsie VmM (Rf.t. iiS,3) b «9 follows 

Tlw kitcrml truiUtiOQ of th» aliO^ vcrtfl Li ma follows 

^Tha upkrit yoa «:hiw*d, in |be ooian whetti tlierp u Fidthlrvf 

logLTV rapporl, to opoo, oolhlnf to cling tOi that you bTOQglit 

Bfauj/ia, sailiag la a bojadred-urfid ihip to hu [^iWs house.’* 
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was the! Lord of the Ocean, living below the waters (Rv. vij. 
49^ 4jp in a palaoe with a ibousatid doors or entrances (Rv, vii* 
83 p 5) which probably mean the thousand rivers that fail into 
it. He is said to have stretched the ocean {Rv+ vii, S71 6), 
and An^Tirn rfiw/ej <fr iines^ along which ships 

were navigated, (R%'. 251 7)* Varnpa was identihed 

with the wide ocean below’^ so he was aiso Identified with the 
expanded shy of the night, with his thousand eyes glittering 
and sparkling in the darkness in the shape of the stars. From 
the above referencesp ic would be quite clear to our readers 
that the ocean was an object familiar to the Rgvedic Aryans, 
and this is quite consistent, as 1 have said, with the existence 
of the four seas round about ancient Sapta-Sindhu. Do not the 
above evidences thoroughly Contradict Professor Macdonell s 
assumption that the ancient Aryans knew the ocean only from 
hearsay and had no direct knowledge of it ^ This is a glaring 
instance and proof positive of the way in which wTong jijd^ 
ments are sometimes formed through bias and pre-conceive 
ideasJ 


Besides the Tnentioii oF the four seas, there are many 
other evidences in the Rgveda to prove the antiquity of t ^ 
Aryans of Sapta-Siodhu. That they regarded the land as 
their Original home would appear from the fact that the 
between the Saras%'atl and the Sindhii (ihe Indus) was m e^ 
the " God-lashloned f«gion, nr source of life and production. 
(Devakrfa Yvnij.^ The descriptive phrase occur s in Kv- in- 


^ i. wiU nul b. O-I 

WU«.n-» on the lobiect: 

time *i>i metoiniilB people...... Not only •« 

end ite pbeoemcne, bV;. 1»« m-cbanis de-nil^ u 

Wd Ip for .he sake of WlbieS 

Imdp. bhind -r «0tine« (dvip.) f^lra.ed ^ 

Tr»ul.ticn ot cbe ^**e<l*. int™ ■ xigL„(„ til, 4)- 

* F^Pij fecre msiiis of toode I vie s _ ** 

been mnde by God, but the regico ipecully mnde^f the *<7* 
been described tin iWf*.* O' 
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33, 4, where the two rivers Bipd§ and the Saiudri (the Beas 
and the Satlej) have been made to say tbal,. swolleti with 
wa^cri they are advanciQg towards the ** God-fashioned 
region.''I Tbia sentiment about the sacredness of the region 
was in a later age echoed by Manu hi his celebrated Sa^|^h^l]l^ 
tn which the regioti between the Sarafvatl and the Dfaadvati 
has been described as the Ood-fashiotied country 
mrmiia Furtherp in Rv. Ll 41^ i&, the Sarasvatl has 

been described as " the best of m^olhe^s^ the best of riverSp 
and the best of Goddesses,and in verse 17 of the same 
Sokta, this sacred river has been described to be the support 
of all {life)i which probably means that all anitnals were 
evolved in the region of the Saraavatl."* This cerUioly 
accords vrith the geological fact that the Punjab was the most 
ancient ISfe-produdn^ region in India, ft will be m the 
recoUection of our readers that in the famous Siwilik beds 
within the sub-Himilayan range have been found the vast 
stores of extinct mamma]ia^ and it is signilicant that the 
^arasvat] bas her source in the Himalaya in tliat region. The 
Rgvedic Aryans must have been aware of the existence of 
these vast stores of extinct mammalia to justify them in saying 
that the Sarasvatt was the source and support of all life. 

Another evidence (though of a negative kind) of the 
antiquily of the ^^eda and of the In do-Aryans is the total 
absence of any mention in it of the great Deluge which is 
referred to In tlie AiAar^i^^vfdit and reUted in the SalafidtAs 
Brdhm^t^a and later Sanskrit Literature, such us the MahA- 
bhArala and the Ptirl^as. A Deluge is also meatiuned in the 
* Rt. Ill 33,4 

w mm 

iimti I 


Rv.a4i, 16:— 

Rv. li.41. 17*— 

^ hiT ffai ifi 
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Gitgamesh Epic of Babylonia, in another Babylonian account 
of it left by Berossua, in the ancient flood-kgetid of Egypt, 
with which the name of Tern, " the father of human h4jiiig3 " is 
associated, in the classical accounts of Greece, and lastly in tlie 
Biblical account of the Great Flood from which Noah saved 
himadf along with the seeds of all floras and faunas. Whether 
all these different accounts refer and point to the one and 
same event, it is very diflicult to ascertain ; but there can be 
no doubt that the occurrence was a real event, at atiy rate, in 
India. Whatever may have been the time of its happening, 
one thing stands out clear and certain, that the Deluge as 
mentioned in the Sstspstha Sfahnto^s, occurred long after 
the hymns of the Rgveda SasphitS had been composed; for 
if it had happened before or during the period of their 
composition, there was every likelihood of its being mentioned 
or referred to somewhere in the ^gveda. The accounts of 
the flood as found in the Satapafka Brakmaaa, and iti the 
Babylonian story of Berossus and the Gilgamesh Epic differ 
in one material aspect, which is worth mentiontng here. 
While Manuk Flood seems to have been caused 
swelling of the sea. situated to the south of the land in whic 
he lived, and carried his ship mrthvard to the ■* Northern 
Mountain ” (Utiara Girt), meaning of course the Himftlaya. 
the Babylonian accoout of Berossus speaks of “ a deluge o 

rain which continued for ** three da/s, an t c ^^ 

Gilgamesh also mentions of heavy rains ” pouring down ftom 
“ black clouds," which made the earth look like the sea. 
Biblical account of the flood similarly mentions t 
caused by heavy dotva-pounn^s for ** forty ays an ^ y 
nights ” (Genesis, vii. 12). The Indian Flood, not having feen 
caused bv heaw rainfall, must therefore have been caused by 
violent s'eismic'action which seems to have some connection 
with the partial disappearance of the RAjpotinil ' 

to the south of Sapta-Sindhu. A portion of the bed of this sea 
was probably suddenly upheaved, displacing and scatknng 
the vast voluioc of water, which caused a flood in Sapta- 
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Siodhu, and covered the lower regions of tlie Himalaya for 
sotnetime, ManL's ship was carried inland by tlie flood and 
U said to have been stranded on a low peak of the Himilaya 
on the north of Kashmir, which is known as Manerovatarstfavt, 
or the plaice where Manu disembarked from his ship. Though 
much of the flood-water returned to the sea through the 
river.channels, some ol it must have oeen left in the 
hollows and low lands of the plains, where it stagnated. 
The rapid desiccation ol this sea*water very likely gene¬ 
rated vast volumes of watery vapours, which, having partly 
been carried westward, might have been precipitated in 
Babylonia in a deluge of rain, causing a flood io that 
country. The rest, having been carried northward, was 
probably precipitated in Aityana Vaejo and Bactriana as snoW, 
causing those regions to be invaded by ice. But there is 
reason to suppose that the flood in Sapta-Sindhu, and the 
Deluge in Babylonia were not simultaneous events. The flood 
in Sapta-Sindhu, if caused hy the partial upheaval of the bed 
of the RljputAnl Sea, and the displacement of its waters, must 
have occurred long before the Deluge took place in Babylo¬ 
nia, as ihe existence of Tertiary and Secondary strata across 
ihe desert of RAjputftnl from Sind towards the flank of the 
Araratll moan tains would seem to indicate. The Deluge in 
Babylonia must therefore be traced to some other cause, which, 
1 believe, was the desiccation of the Central Asiatic Medilerra- 
neait Sea in Eastern Turkestan, of which Lake Lob Nor is the 
remnant. The vast volumes of watery vapours, thus generated, 
probably passed southward and caused a deluge of rain tn 
Babylonia, of which mention is made in the Cilgamesh Epic 
and the account ol Berossus. Noah's flood which also was 
caused by heavy downpours of rains may have been a aimol- 
taneous event with the Babylonian and the Egyptian floods. 
In Ancient Greece, according to Xenophon, there were no less 
than live deluges, and the last that happened in the reign of 
Deuoalton " was produced hy the inundation of the water of 
the river Peneus whose regular course was slopped by an 
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earthquake near Mount Ossa and Otympus/' atid is supposed 
to have happened 1503 years ^ The opening of ihe 

Bosphorus^ which caused the water of the Aralo^Caspian Sea 
to flow Lnto the Eurapean Mediterranean^ must also have 
occasioned an tnundation of the law-tying coasts of Asia 
Minor, Africa, and Greece, facing the Mediterranean, If, as 
is supposed by some European savants, the opening of the 
Bosphorus took place in the reign of Deucalion about 1503 
B-C.» the disappearance of the undivided .^ralo^Caspian Sea 
which e^ctended as far as the Black Sea must have occufred 
in historical tintes^, and the theory of Professor MasMilller 
and others aboot the Central Asiatic home of the .Aryans 
would thus fall to the ground, in as much as Central Asia 
would not afford safflclent pasturage to the cattle of a large 
pastoral people as the ancient Aryans are supposed to have 
been^ and especially because we find them already settled in 
Sapta-Sindhu long before that event. As Dr, Isaac Taylor 
reinarks: ** A semi-nomadtc pastoral people, such as the 
primitive Aryans doubtless were^ must have required a vast 
space to nurture the cattle necessary for their support, ,A 
Tartar family m Centra] Asia requires three hundred beads 
of cattle, and occupies rather more than three thousand acres- 
Hence a tribe consisting of to,000 people would occupy from 
4,000 to G,ooo square in lies, North-Western Asia and 

Central Asia, having been in ancient times covered by large 
seas^ would not afford the pastoral Aryans juflicient space 
for themselves and their cattlc;, but the level plains of the 
Punjab, intersected as they are by broad rivers, would afford 
them such spacer 

It may be urged that Lo prove the antiquity of the ^gveda 
from the absence of any mention of the Deluge in that sacred 
Work would be an instance mr^urneHturn ex silinii& ; for 
the event may have occurred wlthiu the long period during 


Lcmpri(ir«'ft CI« 5 iciJ Diebouary^ p. aOo. 
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which the hymns wtt& composed, though there was no neces¬ 
sity fo r mention log it in any hymn, simply because the ^gvtrda 
was not n chronicle of the principal events of the age- There 
is undoubtedly some force in this argument, especially as 
the event has been referred to in the Ai^urvu^vetiaf whichi 
however^ is admittedly a later work than the Rgveda^ * 
though it b undoubtedly older than the Joi/frrlytf Brdhmana 
and the Satap£iiJta ArtfAjuasd, in which it has been referred 
to more than once, it is indeed extremely difficult to try tn 
fix the period of time in which the flood took place or the 
RAjputrinTi sea disappeared. But it may be safely surmised 
that iL took place long after some of the most ancient hymns 
of the F^eda had been composed, for we find mentinn mad!e 
in the latter of the Samsvats and the Sutudri (Rv. iii. 
flowng into the ^ea, which could be no other than the RAj- 
putln^ Sea. These two rivers must have changed their 
courses after the upheaval of ihe sea-bed, the one meander¬ 
ing aloirgside of the newly ihrown-tip sand-banks in a chan¬ 
nel running parallel to the Indus-bed until It was finally 
choked up by gradually drifting sand, w*hile the other swerv¬ 
ing towards the west and joining the Indus at the confluence 
of her tributaries. If the partial disappearance of the Raj- 
putana Sea was synchronous iviih the flood, and the sea be 
proved to have existed down to the Quaternary Era, the flood 
must have occured sometime in that Eta, long long before 
Noah's Deluge or the flo<jd in Babylonia took place. 

Another evidence of the antiquity of the Rgveda and of 
the Aryans of Sapta-Sindhu is the reference in some of the 
hymns to rxtensive seismic disturbances, causing upheavals and 
depresstons of land and frequent eartliquakes of great intensity. 
In Rv. ii. i^t a* we read that the great Indra made the aghated 
and troubled earth firm, and controlled the angry mountains 
thar also must have &hnwn siyns oF agitation and volranic 

^ Tht mtfiti-iDt the -Wn ^-rJA I ha Ji), the 

ot the which wrrr ander Ilii» Ha whtif ihe 

wv dom|>««d. 
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actian. ^ in Rv, li. 17^ 5, it has stated that iddra made 
the shifting mnuntains immovable by his prowess-* The word 
for moudtains in the onginal is parvatan, which has also been 
used in the Rgveda to mean '' clouds/ in as much as they 
look like mounLaiDS- The above verse mayi thereforei be ai^o 
interpreted to mean that Indra made the ^^hifting clouds 
immovable before pouring down ratup But read the following 
imnslatioti of Rv, h 63* 1 All created objects and animals, 
the mountainSp and aii ci/ter hard and large otjecis that exist, 
trembled through fear of thee [Jndra) like the rajs ot the suu 
in the sky-*'^ In this hymn the word giraya/t does not mean 
clouds" but really hard and solid mountains. Read again 
the following translation of Rv, j. 62, 5 : O Indra, thoa 

hast levelled down the high grounds of the earth/'"* These 

'' Rv, \L [3. a ii foll<3WB : — 

n; ^fErff 

The ^a^Si&h trUhsUtiofi <4 the ab^n ii lijifclawii - 

wlnij fiKcd drm the muTing canh; whu lrii£^iitli£«d the Lixxiavn] 
mauDtxiiti j who read! the apafiioai firniiinurnt ; who cQoiolidjtEd 
hraven I h% mesp lodci-^^ 

' Rv, ii. 17 , 5 l 9 IS follow* : - 

TliB gagtish IriwUlbn E» la foTlo#f ; 

“By Vis iCren^tK he fi#ed itw: wAnderinjf rflounnim; Iw dliceled Ihi 
dcwAwtHl C9ue»e of the waters i ha uphald th* «r^ tin? n“r,<' ■fl TTAttiro) 
wd by hli Cralt be Jliyed tbe hei»aii from 

* Rv. t. 63 , I r— ^ 

fif It 

'* Jndra, tbftu arttte trtljEiiy eaiii wbobecnminf muiieet in iliie bunt ofl 
*l«m. didjt iiutein by energies heaven wd nertb i tbc« 
thee) all tt^ntes nm! iJie nwunlHiias, and nil other tni< n»d«/*’d ihiegs, 
tranbledp lik* thn f trcniuloiift’l of the Sun. 

* Rv. i. 

fJpinqT 'I 

“ Tlww hast made ilraliht iht eievations ot »J*« ceftb-’' 

Read alsn Bf- ill. J"' R- 
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acts of the great ladra undoubtedly refer to violent earth* 
quakes and volcanic actions. It can thtas be inferred that the 
ancient Aryans were prcLly familiar with frequent earthquakes 
of great mtensityp that caused marked alterations in the 
landscape and the physical features of the country by depres¬ 
sing high gToiindSj uplifting hills or shifting them to other 
places. The following extracts from the EttnycUfiixdm Briiatt* 
nica will be found Interesting in thU connection : " The great 
disturbance which has resulled In the formation of the existing 
chain of the Himalayas took place after the deposition of the 
Eocene beds. Dlslurbances even greater In amount occurred 
after the deposUioo of the Plioccfie beds. The eocenes of 
the sub-Himalayan range were deposited upon uncoulorted 
Pala-'Oioic rocks, but the whole has since been violent/ disturb- 
ed. There are some indications ibat the disturbing forces 
were more severe to the eastward during middle Tertiary 

lime Sp and thal the « Ilf westward hier 

date^ It seems highly probable that the elevation of the 
mountain ranges and the depression of the Indo^Gangetic plains 
were closely related*.....Probably both are due to almost con¬ 
temporary movements of the earth's crust. The alluvial deposits 
prove dcpfC 5 «on in quite recent geological times; and within 
the Himalayan region, earthquakes are still common, while lO 
the Peninsular India, they arc rare/'^ The recent violent 
earthquake in the Kangra valley, that caused very widespread 
de struct ion, corrobo^*t*=s ihis view. 

We can therefore safely conclude that if the Aryans lived 
in Sapta-Sindhu even in Pleistocene timeSp they ^vitnessed 
violent seismic dbturbance&, resulting in the elevation of 
mountains and the depression of high grounds, all of which 
they allributed to the prowess of the dreaded Indra. The 
ancient Vedic bards also attributed to Indpa the acls of 
causing the Indus tn her upper course to flow northward 
(Rv. ii. 15, 6] and of cutting with his thuuderboh paths 


1 Emeyn Srit voL Itiii p. 7^ tNInlh Edition). 
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ihraugh rocky barriers for all the rivers of Sapta-Siodhu 
to flow iiito the ocean. (Rv. ii^ * 5, 3.) The Indus now flows 
in a nor lb-western direction on the north of Kashmir; but 
probably in ancient times^ she had a direct southward course 
which must have been obstructed by rocks falhng into her bed 
or new forks or hills rising across k, thereby changing her 
course northward. 

There are niatiy other Rgvedic evidences la prove its anti- 
^uityi which will be dealt with in the neiEi chapter. 


APPENDIX TO CHAPTER UL 

E. W. Kflpkins in hh work cEititli4 7^ fmdU 

tiSgtSJ. thus comraents on the Afyana" knowMj* Of tke ocetQ (p. 34) s 

*'Some schalin bcllpfe that till people ■iraady be^rd tke twd 

ocjHiijp the Bay of Bengal Sfld Lhc Arabitn Sclju ThSi point W 
douMuL in the CEticmo. No dwtriplionJ (rapty a knowledge c4 ooan, and iko 
woidl for cfcomn mdti^ meroly a * conflueiirDc ^ of cht in gootra! A great 

OOeliiic body of water likft tht *ir. Ai the Indtis ii too wide to be «cn s^iroBs^ 
the ikBine may *ppty most cas^ to this river.** Tho hollowa^sB of tKi$ 
vieWf BDiertidned by Prof. MacdonelS alsWp has been exposed in this iibaptcr. 

With re^vd to f*r s^ern fl#4 M# fkVjfern ^aiwiidr^f^ nannCiOBed iti 
Rv.a. 126 , i In which the God ATrii^ fr e.. the SuuJ b iatd lo dirtik Prof- 
HopkSniMyB p. 345= * An altioJon lo * eMtcrn and westiorn ftuod*/ which Is 
held by Bomc to be coodosevo evidence fof a koowledga of the two la 
taken by dtheza to Apply to tbe aii'*oce*ft»/' tbe jir-naerta h raaliy Om 

tnd iKit two^ extending over the snfarlisoi or the *kj from the «it tn the 
Wi?t iininteiTuptedly^ and Iben? is nortMon why Ike Vodtc baid ahuuid divide 
It into two, when the Sun may be uid Ut dwell in it wU xloog iO hi» jnnrtwy 
Srvm^ iQ wesu Prof. Hopklu, prohnliiy rcaliaing the ibeufdity nf Shis 
letcrpreutioh, jH'ocecds %a eXplun the pissaic in bis own ® Tbe 
Expri^iun may apply simply to rivert, fjr it i* a»id that the Vipdi and 
Suludri empty Into the * ocean i>. the Indui, Of the Sutodari s eonsi^aatiiia. 
IRv. iu, 33 , ah" The word in Ihe verse id and ii ii ii04ie probkble riuU 

in thodw dny* the Sntodri like ibo Sindha and the Saj«vaii ftnwed drrictly into 
the arm of the Arabian Sea thit ran op iha modern provict of Sind, Aiwi was 
called The Sutudri, M haJ already h«n pointed <^1, mndl ta 

dadected her cmie towards the «« and joined ihe Slndhn after the upbaav 
Of the bed of the Raiputaoa Sea. If ihe Sindhii w£> iIh= Wefiom «r 

"IkKd- tfansiated by FtcL Hopkim. wbal w»tkn Eaitert « 
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" for thwfl WtS e» nvcf Itko tiwt Jn^ui on ihe eaU ? Tti« quBsdflil 

uraBDSWBrDd, Ttia Pfofflssdf S*-X5! *^'000 laEo Yfifift ilcfte spealt* of 
the SarasV^aii pourisg into the and tEiis would lodLc^EO lh« Anbaao Sc4." 

But in the foot-nn^, be saji? ” Here the Satuav^t^ can be ooly ibe Indua ''—a 
view follGWed ■!» by l^astuStl. U Uve 3araavati wal the SJfidhft, how is k tbil 
they have been tneaUaDed lb the verse eloo^ wiih the 

Sarayu u different necra f This only goes to jhaw the eXiiremc length icholer^ 
are apt to go in order to prove theif pet tbeoryr If they im-idc an eJT^wt to 
uudentand the meiaingoF the pipage in the light of the rciuiu oi geological 
investigaiiohsp they would never have Ideetided the sei into which the 
SiTasvBtl flowed with the Arahiao Sta, or the Sirasvati with the fodiiO The 
Sea^ iiwe have Men, wai no other than the RAipulAnl Seat and Uve SaraiiVita 
Was the Bame fivcf M3 she S* it presentp thoagh ibo El now merely M ikolotoB ol 
her former gicairieas in conseqtiOBM of A difterent diftrlbution td land and 
wjtmr^and groat dHoiatic ebangea in reOenE titu«. Tne Western scholars 
have ptoceed^ on the issunsptian that the distributtoa of I md and water 
and the condition of the livere in the Punjab are nearly thd S^me ouw a^ 
they Were m (^gvedic timej^ and not being able to hirmoniae the ^gvedic 
desfripEjatl of Ihs Sarajval with her present attenuated condition, h^ve 
wmedmes li^ntiflod htr with the Joduir "nd someftimM with the Aveitie 
HarahvaEif the oamo of 4 river ia andenL Arachosia. ‘'The Saraimi fiver" 
flaji Prof, HophltWr ** miy have been orlfioatly one witb the Arghandab 
(on which £i KindhhAr), ior the Persian name of this rivet u beeomci h} li 
pltnhvmd, and it a puflaibre thst it wu really this river^ and UOt tUc Inlu^ 
which was fint landed u the Sirajvati.^ (p, J^ti. This again shows a hopeless 
coEdmien of ideas. If tbo Indus vcai tha Samudt^a into which the Harahvitl 
dewed; then it cuiEld not p43asIbLy be the into which the 

God AVil sank down to rest; for admittedly tha ^gvedic Aryans knew of 
lands, mountains and riven^ situated in Arachosia to the weft of the Indus^ 
over whjeh the San shCKie. The rf-dng and the setting of the Sun can only 
beconiKCled wiib seas or wide expiiisct of waEer^ whose farther shorn were 
unknown nnd luvii^ble^ and whkh preatnled a boundtais appearance. Tbits 
cOfldiUon ooutd not be fulftlled in the case of the Indus in the west or any 
rivnr in the east of Sspta'Biodhu. The irreatstibte concluiionp Lhoreforo^ii 
that the Eastern and the lYestern ^liMiHfraj really refer to seas to tbu 
immediate east and west of Sapta^SindbiL The ^gvedln Sansvati was thu 
same as the present attenuated river of that name in the Punjab, as would 
appear from her joint mention with the OffadTati and tbe Ap^yA in Kv+ Eil, 
03 , 4 « Tbs Saruvati having been the most sacred Hver of the e jrly Aryaosr— 
made iaeuoui in lacrod longip—it b not improbabln ikit ibe Irattian branch 
ol the Aryans, after their oicpolaion frocn Sipta-iEjindha, named a river oi 
Araobosb into which they had migrated, after the most saernd river of the 
moiher^ouatry. As regards tha two ma^ the Eastern and tha Westerni 
Prof. Hopkins has talkn fatiD an error by idnniifying ihein respectively with 
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EJ»e Buy of Bengal sn-d ihb presfiot ArabiaD StJ, ♦hose koowledgo tJiE piii 
flf ^^adic Aryans cstinot b* lupportcd by atiy loterail i^vidEDcs of the 
ftgvadi. Jf hv «»Lild only Jdfinlifj them with live Easlena :3ea evtff the 
GiOgetic tfough, and S.Q etni of the ArabLin Smm nioaleg mp Ihe praaEnt 
proTince e( Stndp he wootdl have foLLfld the RgvedLc dcKnption of the aeu 
qeiteoDnsiitent. He U pfoh*bly iifht in svykjf that “ aa a bedy, the Arymi 
^ Che Rgveda were certainly not Acquainted with ealher OCW," namely^ ihr 
Arabian Sea or the Hay of Bengali Hut bis interpretalio-i of the WOrdf, 
S&mu4Tfi and Sarmatl lifee that of Prof. MacdonElll and Other Vedir srzh^jlifs^ 
la Dodonbtedljr Wrong and misleading. 

I thmk that it will ncl he oOt of pSsr* to refer here to PraFcssor Hermann 
Jacotrs objections i^inst ibe JsedoRical evlJence that I have nude nM Mia 
provr the miiquily of tbe ^gveda. fn a cOrtitfiHniraticn. dated atilh Febraary 
CO the author* hn hw been ploiwl to obsenff *« I cannot agree with 
you lo year opinions ibout ihe antiqiaily of the Sfegveda* cron ftool fedajficsl 
widcraticus. For ihc upheaval d ttie country which caused the retreat of 
th« R=»ii»tjtana Sm, hM f™»«y «*• prevwui levd of the 

xiti tAOMd e new dfaieege Off it. H i* thetdote sot to Im li«*sio«d ifatt 
Wort that catootrophe the tome riter* shoo Id already tore 
Poojab aa aftejwinb." I have already nivoa • "ply to ihii fraok entiaattl of 
the learned PwfessOf, which may be the* semmariled: fl1 The waetr, 
the PUnjsbJ WM no* oohc^iifedT bnt only a pi>rtion of the bed of I e ]- 

putana SOS, which merely a»«W^ th« I®*" “* '*‘”*>** 

ffU,. the Sar4fv.rti.the Prfvfvati a.d the Sotudii 'or the Sotiei) IS the Soiithew 
part of the country, which bordered Bpon ihit Se». The Rtcedi ^rtiooit c 
Soraavati and the Sutudri ai llowing directly Into the Sea (Re. vIL 95 , a: di. 
33.21 Theopheavol o<the «,.bed io port-Rp««e timee have exooee 
aoabltrocticetothe tower chanoeb of thc« fitwre which 
deflect their coerre* towerda the wW The Sarssrat, at first meandered 
odeoflhc wewly thrown-ep ..nrt*b.nk., and per.ued a coeree wateh wia 

almoat parallel U. .hat of ibo Sindho Of the lnd«« J^e'^tw! eJrly 
drthlan Sea, The drUtinjJ aantti, however, fradoa y C o w ,Kr 

h,re,ed cwel. sod the raln-M 

diaappear.oce of the Sea in the fouth the Sareav.tt J __ 

rf. asd her current wa. 00* iirfficicntly ftrOOf to cot ^ 

choked Cbaonel which hsa fio« thea bad 

.b.sdooed.hvo.re, - 

oied to flow right into lb# Kejpiitwaa Sc* ^ ,ohir«itentlf deflect* 

wirh .rtbe co .rtuene. of her 

Iai.}..bwire nut at all ^fleeted by the ie>*tW ^ ^ much the fame 

npbuvwl of the bed of the Hajpotsna ^ 1 ^, of the Pacjab b dtil 

•» m ^gvedic titwee. The •llwri.l depo«t over the pUia ot tee 
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VBFj thfck^ ccyrnpArtd with that dt the GtngiHk plaiia^ and twloMr thil depOSFtt 
gcntr of ddtr rocks, fiam^aa tiillf In the centre of the alluTial pinia.» 

Mr Olilham saji that ^* *tKc getiml faciert of thcfanem [foand in the bedi of 
the Salt RanKB of the Pnni^b) are of Cembrien age, and COnMqncntljr the 
oldest in India. who!t« age can be determined with any approach to OftrtaSnly/'* 
(widt Ch. II p, 93). h woM thuA appnU that the plajia of the Punjab hit 
lemaincd much the iome erer since the Cambrian age when tife in lU Inwcft 
fwcQ appeared in il, and hu not been appredHbiy disturbed anywhere, extept^ 
ing probably in acme pirtt of the Himalayan «giop where fldamic forett arc 
still at irork^ as wa§ eridcpccd by the rectnl gteat f-.44lhqiJilic in the Kingra 
Valley^ The Rgvedid Aryans were also acejuainted with inch disturbaflcea in 
Ehe mountain^regions^ which occasionally catited a change Ln the landicipc 
and semntimes in Ehe upper enursca of some Kvett In the moimtainOilS 
villeys, reference to whi^h has been made In the ^gveda. The couretta of the 
rirert in the plain, however, remained iinaffectndp «KCeptiog iM tower crhirSM 
of the Siraivalt And th= Sutudfi, as already sUted. (3) Though a porticn of 
the bed of the Rajputaat Sea wat npheavad in post^ ^gvedlo limwj evjdencea 
are not wanting to prove that uphearala and sobsideoces are golog twi in tho 
borders of Rajputana and Culch facing the Arabian Sea, evon in recent times. 
Mr. WadLa^in his d/ (pp^ 3jch3lJ writes ^ The recent sub*!* 

deuce in of the WMtem border of th e Harm of Culcb uoder the Sft 3 | 
accompanied with the elevation of a large tract of Land flTie MunJ). is 

the jTUMt striking eirent of Ita kind recorded in India and wa,f witnmed by the 
whole populaHon of the country. Here an extent of (he OOuntryp fome 3,003 
square miles in are.i, was snddenly depressed to 3 depth of from 13 to If f«t, 
nod the whole Lract converted into an inland sea. The Fort of Slndresj 
which ftood on the shores; ihL- sceiws of many a bittle reoDfded in hlstoryi wa* 
alio nahmergcd underneath the watwi^and oaly a ijngle turret of that fort 
remained for mooy years, exposed above the Sea* Ai an accompaniment the 
same movement, another area, ahoiit 6 qo s^nare miles, was simuilaooooily 
elevated severaHret above th« plilns into 1 mound which was appropriitcly 
dexrihed hy the people ' the Athh Bumi' (built of Godh 

^ Hvoo wiEhm hlslock tim^, the Rann oE CuLch w »s 1 gulf of the saa^ 
with nirroondiTig a iem reCOgrvElHblc rellca of wbich ytt exist- The 

gnlf wi* grudually silted Up, a process aided no doubt by a slow alevatioo of it* 
Amv, aiH^ evientuilly cun verted Into a lowdyi^g ttM* of land, which at the 
preseal d»y Is wllornAtely I dry satine desert for a part of the year, and a 
ihillu# iWamp for thv Other part," 

Mr. Wadia rurther says: ** Rajpntana sffwds m noteworthy example of the 
EvoEction of desert tapogniphy within comparatively went geolo^il timOSi 

■ JfrMvxri 0/ Stirtff;^ e/ India, Vol alii, part 3^ p* O. 

* Afunan/ 1^ /Jw 0/ India^ p. topt B«d alu Thf Irnfftiml 

a/ India, Vol. i, p-Sj. 
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■nu change had been bfDught nbnilt hj the gecit dryneS* that hi* OVeceamB 
thU regian rifiee pjetetpeae timeji leading ta the inteuity d ^eHinaetico an 
ihe fUrfACfti” (pp* 33-34J- 

14 k bi?p«d that ttfl Mbovc ficts acid would thmw i flood oC light 

an the paint raiBed by Pwf«Mr Menniaa Jaeohi. and eonvini* Wm ihil 

uaheaeil at the bed af tb* Rajpulwia **» p«t* 9 gvediE Itma*, -h«t^ 
grntlual cr Jaddeo it pUem, dJd not, ta any appradahle rtteal. .her the let*! u( 
the /dam af the Ponjlb encepting near the JCa-eOMt, flr affM ih* oaerses C ^ 
Punjab rtvera » they had been in ?tgvedie thne»,ercej)tiag the la«^ 

theSarasvatT, the Or^dratT and theSwludti, The rocky “d i“ *® 

liind.iirus of the plain, hetaw the thin layei of alluvion, dad no* appetf ta aee 
bdn affected ar dirtnfhed in any *.y b, aeismic or ealeanic •^.on* and h« 
remained twy much the aame as in aneienl geotogreal epacht, 

Ptofe«ar A. Betfiedale KeM. of Edinburgh Unie*«ity lUa d^ 
any importance to the goographical eeidence that 1 h»r. tW* ha^ ^d 

in ftg^ie CvUutf. In a eommafticalion to the anlbor, dated ayt fanuaiy 91*6, 
lie Ku heen pliiAicd to observe ; 

•' I am afrtid your *pecntalian* on the age af the ?gv^a da nut 
I do nal think yaur geographical evidence need* ***!„ he* feU 

explanntioa which you giee; the fact that for ntany uo* date them 

Zdiff«u!ti«,OU have -*5*od^ndth«m0«afu.ncw<fo .r0t .pp.^^^^^^ 

1* .rgurrrl ct conaiderahle wdght ag.tn*Uhcir 

cauEesa that I did not eapecl an ohserVilian like the ibove 
.enow ptofeeaor. HI* ward*. 1 -m idrdd. *»vau* af the 

bllKy, and saem ta indie»t£ ibjit sicnplj bocnns* « W-iti?rn seholart 

dl..„l„."b.»Mr TK. b -•■ “e”" ?' 

...b ..tdb,.- BO. ». ^ ^ 

l™. ‘ JJ i. 

feeth faet* and evidence*? And hi* ^ f^nds at 

became invalid in another ' The recent . .,j j^^^tly iitahc the 

c.n.idrt.»,rt««>l«««Va^sii I,*" «">*“ i* “ “ 

tain the rewritinf of ancient Indian hi^, ^ ^ridenee* thtf T 

credited. Similarly, f,S^ 

hive died in caplanatmnafce^^J^P^^^ ^ fcdufe 

hivr ta be very carefully eaamin^ t, iodeed very hard to have » «*“"«■ 

_ b, ••-■■'“r -I*“ 

one^i opinloti whtcli on» bis held a evidcftcrty 

still ilaould he prepartiJ to £«?C an At t biva cliewhcfe 

ever heJated may be their di*i^eVi T"' “ u,^ are twolp 
Mid t ** There i* nothing like finality m vine" 
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tntcllJgcpk jurmtses, ind [Kob*bl6fiTci tuKhtr tban on pQ^ctlver idd 

lncnntot>bl« htitortcal proofs, and ibcre sbonld bo rwm eiwuffti for a 
view, hMtfd on \tvsh matanAK m arena whtrt SO miny ba^ sknlgfl«d and 
■It itill for ^akenco and reco^tion. Tnilh can only bt ittived 

atp not «rtait]j by any lodopandeivt qpinioa^ boldty eapressad and 

fsWTnntated, bol by tncouniEln^ H and giving it I patient bBaring-'"' 


^ Sivdie Cv/inr# i Profane, p. viEi. 







CHAPTER IV. 

FUHTBEtt RGVEDlt EVtBENCE JIBDDT tllE AUtlQUITT *F TBE 
ARYAHS OF SAPTA SIUDSU, 

Mr. B. G, Tilak in his Orien has proved iroifl astronomica) 
statements found in the Vedic Literature that “the Vernal 
Equinox was in the constellation of hlrga or Orion about 
4,500 B.C.t" when, he believes, some of the hymns of the 
veda were composed. The evidence adduced by him has not, 
however, been regarded as conclusive by some European 
savants, ihougli Sanskrit schoUrs like Professor Bloomheld, 
Dr. Biilher and oUicrs acknowledged the force of his argument. 
From a statement in the (iii. 4 *>'*S 

which says that “ Brhaspati, or the Planet Jupiter, ww first 
discovered when conffonting or nearly occulting the star iiya, 
Mr. V. B. Kctkar has shown that the observation was po«t e 
only at about 4,650 which goes to confirm Independently 

Mr, Tilak's conclusions about the age of some of the hym s. 
As Professor Bloomfieid observed while noticing Mr. ^ l a 
Orion in his address on the occasion of the eighteen a ■ 
niversary of John Hopkin's University, "the 
literature of the Vedas is, by no means, " . 

place with it the real beginnings of Aryan t ^ 

all probability and in all due moderation, antidultv 

thoLnds of years more.-^ This sugge^s the h«ry ant.qudy 

of the Aryan civilisation, whether in bapU* in _ 
where, it does not matter. U should be bonie ^ 

connection ihat the 0^^-""'r/ ^!!:rbut 
hymns which were composed not in any anther 

in different periods of Ume, one group separated 
by probably thousands of years, and handed down to p^r, y 
from generation to generaUon. There is distinct mention m 

‘ Tilik’t ^retif ttin* i> l*# P«f*« P> •*’ 

' liiS PritifiB p. ii 

1<»!83 
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the Rgv'tida of the hymns having conic down from the 
ancestors of the Aryans from olden times, clothed in new 
language (Rv. Lii. 39.2)* The com position of the earliest 
hymns, therefore, would take us back to several thousand 
years more than 45 ^ And ** the real beginning* of 

Aryan life ” would be assigned to time LniTneinorial, during 
which long period the archaic language of the hymns, having 
proved unimelUgibie, had to be changed into Vcdic Sanskrit. 
This mferenee is quite in accord with the geological facts 
mentioned in Chapter if, and other astronomical evidences 
found in the Rgveda itself, which pul down the Vf^ikapi hymn 
(x. 86) to about 16,000 B, C., and a verse of the Marriage 
hymn (x, 85, 13) to about 15,000 B.C.' 

There are many utlier evidences of the antiquity of the 
vedaand Sapta-Sindhu, some of which arc enumerated below :— 

I. indra is said to have given lands to the Aryans in 
Sapta>Sindhu to live in (Rv. iv. 26,2), and protected them 
in every way by causing timely rains to fall, and the corn 
to grow. The rains, however, used to be withheld by Vftra, 
the demon of drought, in his capacious cloud-body, which 
caused great distress to the people ; but indra invariably came 
to their rescue by killing the demon and letting loose the 
flood of imprisoned waters. V^tra has been described in the 
Rgveda as an AAi, or serpent, and judging by his epithet 
nr 'bright ’ [Rv. i, 33, 13 ), which is seldom applied to a 
demon, it seema to me that lie was probably identified by the 
ancient Vedic bards with the rig-xag lightning that Tashed 
through black clouds, followed by a loud clap of thunder, 
which the Aryans imagined to have been produced by the 
hurling of the bolt against him by Indra in bis deadly struggle 
with him. The demon, who lias been described in several 
hymns as mivdii or guileful, seemed always to etude the aim 

« Hirfr Hr. t>. MuaiwisMliySylV artkk aa “TlwHintJu Nalcptrai " 
in Ihc Tiutmal s/ v/ Seine* frol- vi, pp. *0.30.1 I'ohluhrd by 

tae Calcutta Urnverritr. R«4 si** CV i,p^3^3^ 
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of iodra by suddenly appearing in one place as disappear* 
itig from anolher. And very liard, long and arduous was llie 
druggie tliat Indra waged against him. He stuicecded, however, 
in the long run, in vanquishing the foe and laying him low on 
Ibe ground, over which the released waters llowcd, to tins 
great delight of men and Gods. This Vftra-kgend is as old 
as the Rgveda, nay even older, as it came down to the Vedk 
bards from their predecessors of the hoariest antiquity. In Rv. 
i. 32, 1, the Vedic bard says: “ I will relate the valiant dcctk 
that Iodra, the wiolder of the thunderbolt, first performed." 
After this brief prelude, he proceeds to narrate them, saying 
that Indra slew Abi, the serpent, and then caused rains to 
fall. The Alu ll»t he slew was the Jtrit-iorn of all the Ahis 
( pralAamaJarn aAindni) (Rv. i. 32. 3 )* With the slaying 0 
the Ahi, his trickeries also were destroyed, and Indra cleared 
the horiaott of all his foes by causing the Sun and Ite Dawn 
to shine and the blue sky to appear (Rv. i. ja, 4]' The dead 
body of Vrtra fell down into the rivers, crushing them y J s 
weight, and the glistening waters that ho had encoftipajac 
within his body during his life-time, llowed over it, and it ay 
below them, Tlie arch-enemy of Indra thus fell ^ 

long sleep ” that knows no waking (Rv • loj- * 

describing the defeat and death of ihe Ahi int e a ove 
hymns, the bard extols Indra’s deeds by saying ow Jc c ' 
ly warded off the blows aimed at him by Vflra, by diffus nfi 
himself like a horse-tail. * and how be won the cows C'-^ > ^ 
rain-laden clouds or the solar rays) and the boroa __ 

how He opened thepod^gaft^ efthi Seven Sindkuf er rmn 
CRv. 1. 32. 12), U would thus appear that the first 

deed ojindra was performed in tke UndJ the 
Hherier Sapta-Sindka, and it was there that Indra kdled 

the ^rsi^b^rn of Lhe Ahis. 


fna«tow»«l off the WPW 1.^*1 *i 

^ hor^e-uiL 
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Now, ttiU legend about the killing of the fini-bsrn of the 
Afais in Sapta^Sindhu, lianded down to the Vedic bard from 
hU remote ancestors, takes us back at once to the dim past 
that %vitne5sed the first dawning of the Aryan mind to a sen¬ 
sible realisation of the physical happenings in Ifie world of 
the primitive Aryan thinker who seemed to liavc grasped and 
unravelled, for the Hrst Lime, the mystery of clouds and 
lightning and thunder and rain-fat h Verily, the distressing 
drought w'as the work of the wicked A hi who absorbed the 
water of life " in his capacious cloud-body ; and verily, it 
was the mighty Indra, the beneficent deity, who Look up his 
dreadful tliunderboft to wage war against the poiverfui Ahi, 
and continuifc] the struggle deftly and vigorously till he 
succeeded in vaaquisliing and laying him low. tl was a 
grand discovery, probably the grandest to the primitive Aryan, 
opening up, as it did, a magniricent vista of thought and 
moral visions that wont on widening in scope and grandeur 
with the progress of time. The discovery of the Afii and 
Indra must have been simultaneous, and the Ahi whom Indra 
was first seen to slay necosi>artly became the firsl^httrn of thi 
Akis, who however appeared, year after year, by a mysterious 
process of rosiisdlatlon. But it was enough that he was 
slain for llic time being, and the imprisnned waters released 
and the herd of cows, in ihc' shape of the clouds {or tin; 
obstructed solar rays], set free and w'On back by the mighty 
Indra, and the bright bmj and the beautiful Dawn, and thu 
bright blue sky freed from his trammels to gladden men's 
heart again. It was a nmsl wuiidurful, glorious and bene¬ 
ficent deed that the great Indra performed for the benefit of 
the world, which deserved to he sung in joyous strains, and 
handed dow'n to posterity to be sung for alt time to come. 
And so was it sung in hymns, which were handed down from 
generation to generation, dothrd in new and felicitous lang¬ 
uage 89 snited the taste and needs of ever-changing time,— 
a fact which one of the greatest bards of Ihc ^gveda joyoos- 
ly proclaimed in the following beautiful verse which, for its 
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naive simplicity and wealth qf tralb, possesses an Intrinsic 
value of its own, not generally appreciated or recognised :t 

(O tndra)p the hymn, chanted long before (the rise of 
the Sijn)p that awakens (thee) by being sung at sacrifices, is 
old and has come down to us from onr ancestors, clothed in 
white and graceful robes/^ (Rv, iii, 39, 3.) 

We need not at all wonder at the fact that this beneftcenl 
deed of the great In dm, together witli the other valiant deeds 
that ho pcrfurined for the good of the early Aryans who were 
^rnggllng, through a mysterious impulse^ towards light, should 
have made a deep and abidincr iEnp^e«;^^on on tlieir luind, 
and raised Indra in Ihelr e^^fmntion to (Ite first jdarn in the 
liii-rarchy of thoir Gods. The ancient bards feft such n grtrai 
enthitstasm for this a (I-powerful Deva as to make themselves 
his ardent votaries and ascribe to him the position of the 
Creator, who created the Sun and the Dawn, expanded and 
upheld the star^brspangled heavens, proterted and sustained 
the animal and vegetable kingdoms hy pouring down timely 
rains, made the agitated earth firm, kept the moving mountains 
in position, cut paths for the seven rivers to flow down 
into the sea, killed Vytra, the demon of drought, which earned 
for him the designation of Vriraian^ gave the Ar^'ans land 
to live mj extirpated the Ary.in non-believers, and unmannerly 
and half-savage nomads from Sapta-Sindhu, and helped hts 
votaries to vanquish their enemies. AH these glorious deeds 
were attributed to IndiHt and the Aryans knew of no higher 
or more povverful deity than him. No w'onder, thereforCt that 
the worship of the other Goifs were subocdinated to hia 
worship j and the ancient AryanssjTn return for alT bis good 

and kindly acts^ instituted the S&ma sacrifice at which they 
offered him a special preparation of the Soma juicep the 
Invigorating drink that made him strong and hilarious, and 
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that he shared with all other Devas who helped him in his 
work> The Soma cidt was old as the worship of Indra, 
nay, even older, in as much as it is said that as soon as liidra 
was born of Aditi, he felt a strong craving for llie Soma juice 
before he even thought of sucking hts mother’s breast (Kv. iii, 
48, 2). if we fully realised the high estimation in which 
ladra was held by the ancient Aryans, we should not be at 
all surprised to come across such sentiments about him as the 
Vedic bards delighted to indulge in, vis., *■ There can be no 
w'orid without the great Indra*' (Rv. ii. i5, 2), and *' neither 
the heavens nor hundreds of earth can measure the greatness 
of Indra, nor a thousand suns reveal him ” (Rv, viii- 70, 5). 
In fact, he was regarded as the first and foremost Deity, the 
first.born among the Devas, and the most powerfaf in heaven 
and earth (Rv. vUi. 6, 41). It was this great Indra whose 
first great exploit was the killing of Vrtra, the first-born of the 
Ahis, and this great and renowned exploit was perfoTined in 
the Land sf Sapla-Sifidhu, and was first witnessed in the 
region watered by the Sarasvatl, as we shall presently ser- 
The great antiquity of I adra-worshIp, coupled with the fact 
that Indra first performed his heroic deeds in Sapta-Sindho, 
goes to prove the antiquity of the Rgveda, and of the Aryans 
who lived in the land. 

2. 1 have already said that the region between the in(lu.< 

find the S.irasvalt w-as regtirded as the God-fashinnnd birth¬ 
place of the Aryans {Dnufkrffi Yoni), and the strip of country 
between the Saras vat I and the Drwdvatl looked upon even in 
later times as the ” God-created land *' {DrBSHtrtnita deH)- 
We have also seen that the Sarasvatl was described as “ the 
best of mothers, the best of rivers, and the best of ad 
Goddesses " The ancient Aryans loved to cling to her valley, 
ns a child loves tn cling to its mother’s breast, and many 
were the prayers offered to her that they might not have to go 
far away from her banks (Rv. vL. Gi, 14). Now this attiludr 
of the ancient Aryans towards this sacred stream and the 
region watered by her, touching as it is tea degree, bespeaks 
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a genuine iove for hefi as can only be felt lor one's inothec- 
land, and not for any land of one's adoption. Her great 
antiquity is also proved by the fact that it waa in her region 
that the first-born A hi or Vftr.a was seen by the early Aryan 
Hsis to be killed by Indra, wlikti fact oarned for her the name 
of Vjlraghki {or killer of Vitra), and made her share with 
indra the glory of the deed and the appeltation (Rv, vi, 6i| 7). 
fn verse 3 of the same Sukta, she has been praised for having 
killed the detractors of the Uevas, and the wily son of Vr»iya, 
(,e,, Vrtra. in the same verse she has al-to been praised, like 
Indra, for having provided lands to the Aryans. These deeds 
of the Sarasvatl were identical with those of the great Indra, 
and we shall not he wrong, if wc hold tliai they were perform¬ 
ed in the region watered by her. 

Sarasvatl in the Rgveda is the name of not only the 
river and of the region watered by her, hut also of Agni or 
the sacrificial Fire. The Fire, first kindled in the region of 
the Sarasvalt, was called by that name. Another name of the 
sacrificial Fire is Shdra i. derived from the name of the land 
inhabited by the BharaUs, a renoivned clan of the ancient 
sacrifico-lovtng Aryans, who afterwards became so advanced 
and powerful as to give their name to the whole country which 
has since been called Bfidrataiiarsa. third name of 
. Agni is lia, derived from the region in which the great M.inn 
performed bis penances and sacrifices, and which, accordingly, 
came to be regarded as his spiritual preceptress ! i- 3^1- ^ 
m has been described as the d iughter oS Dakjd one of the 
Creators in the Vedic Pantheon, and identified wills a region 
which was one of the best regions known tu the ancient Aryans 
{Rv, ili. 23, 4). It would thas appear ih.it fh*; c -:"i;rifii^int 
Fires Wt*r(.' cnlled after tlie nrtmii'^ of E-m in which the) 

had b-en first kindle.L IIA. itf .=3 I mu*t har-i 

be.n contlgmns r< ikn-. . h, .1, Fir - > iM, 4 after the 1, 
names, have invariably been mentioned together in the 
^gveda, and the sarificial Fire, Ila, invoked to burn mispici- 
oualy in the homes of the .Aryans living on the banks o i ' 
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Sajasvati, the Drfladvati, and the ApayS, and to bring as 
maeh prosperity lo them as to the Aryans living in 111 (Rv, iii. 
*3i 4)- derived her name from the 

daughter of Dak fa Prajipati, one of the Creators, and was 
regarded as the spiritual preceptress of the great Manu, the 
semi-divine being who is said to be presiding over the 
destinies of the human race, points to its vast antiejuity. So 
is proved the vast antictuily of the region between the 
Sarasvatl and the Dfsadvali, which has bee a described as 
Brahmdvarta in the Manu SarahitA (li. 17), and is still 
regarded as the most sacred spot in all India* * With regard 
to this spot, says hfuir: 

“ And even to the north of the Vindhya, we find the 
country distributed into several tracts, rnore or less holy, 
according to their distance from the hallowed spot in the 
north lying on the bank of (he river Sarnsvall, First, then, we 
have this small region itself, Brghmdvaria, This name may 
signify (!) either the region of BrahmA, the Creator, in which 
case it may have been regarded as, in some peculiar sense, 
the abode of the God, and possibly the seene of creoihn ; 
or, (('rV the region of devotion or the Vedas (Brahma), and 
then It will denote rather the country which was sanctified 
by the performance of holy rites, and the study of sacred 
IkeratuTe.’’^ 

The word Arydvarta, defined by Manu in verse 33 of 
Chapter II of the Manu Saiiihit^, has been eitplalaed by the 
commentator, KuHdka Blialta, as “ the land in which the Aryas 
or Aryans are born again and again.''’’ From this analogy, 
the word Brahmdtaria may be explained to mean the region 
where BrahmA, the Creator, appears again and again at the 
time of a fresh creation after the final disintegration of the 
world at the end of a cycle. Or, if the word, Brahma means 
the Vedas, it may indicate the region where the Vedas were 
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first revealed or produced^ and will be revealed and produced 
again and again aL ibe end of Kalfias- Whatever may be 
the meaning of the word, it Is signifreant as pointing to the 
belief of the ancient Aryans that tliey svete autoclithoiws in 
Sapla-SindhEi and were not coloni^it.-v from another country+ 
and this belief is corroborated by the Rgv'edic evidence 
about the antiqntly of the region^ which has been dUcussed 
above. 

There is some indication in the Satap^iAa Brd^ma^a of 
the situation of the region named There U has been stated 
that Manu at the time of the great Deluge mailed in his ship 
norlAtearti from ihe shores of the Southern Ocean, and his 
bark iiavhg been stranded on the " Northern Mountain/' r.e., 
the HimMaya, he disembarked and landed on firm ground on 
Ihe mountain. Here he met a beautiful damsel, named 11.1, 
who described herself as liis daughter. It is very probable that 
this was the region, called fla. in the 

surmise be correct, it was situated over the H.mMaya and 

regarded as one of the best countries, known to the ^cien^ 
.4^ns.t The regions, watered ^ 

Dmdvall, and the Apayl, were on tht ‘ ’ 

spread out at the fool of the Himalaya. .\s Manu s 
stranded on a mountaln-peak 
pointed out in Kashmir, we can identify 

latter. And this supposition is stre ngthened by tim . 

cQlddiHialc that prevailed in !li. as sugge^le y 
that the year was called //f«. in ih^t regiom- « Rv. 
o the Lon where Mann lived has Iwen described o l« as 
eUated a^tbe heavens, which also points to its situaUon on 

theHimilaya. This also goes to prove t halt he ^P^va y 

of Kashmir as well as the plains « i,ittrestinn 

+ Uv fhr 1^ Will nc iijitLrciitmg 

^ .w. .,1^«« «t vfV«T ♦ 
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Philology, who died m i 8 r> 6 p placed ttic cradle oF mankind in 
the valley of Kasfiniirj which Ise identified with Paradise/^^ 
Whether Kashmir was the cradle or Paradise of mankind or 
not it can be confidently asserted that this bt-autiful 
rtiounUiTious coantry and the plains of Sapta^Siridhu werr the 
cradle of the Aryan race. 

3 . The early institution of I he Soma sacrifice ^ and its 
existence from time immemorial In the Indo-Aryan community 
also furnish an evidence of the vast anLi{|uUy of Sapta-Sindhn 
and of Aryan culture^ The Soma cult as I have already 
said. a4 old as the cult of Indra-worship, for the Soma sacrifice 
was mainly performed for propitiating: fndra^ and strengthen¬ 
ing him in his daily and annual fight with Vrlra. ti was an 
institution pecnliar to the Aryans of Sapta-Sindhu, anddisling- 
uished them from all other branches of the Aryan race, who 
either on account of lh< ir disbelief in Indra^ or froin the 
diflicutty in procuring the gemiine Soma [ilant in any countty 
other than Sapta-Stiiilhg or the HimAlayai did not Uke to the 
sacrifice, or discontinued itn when they left the country. The 
ancient Parsi'^ or franians hated Indra and his w'Orship on 
doctrinal grounds^ because they did not like to give precedence 
to any ddty over Fire and the Sun. Hence^ there wai a 
religious schism in ancient Sapia-Sindhu^ which divided the 
Aryan community into t^vo hostile parties, and was attended 
with such bitterness of feeling and mutual hatred and recri¬ 
mination as to lead to a long and btoocty w'arfare which 
terminated only with the ultimate expubion of the Parst 
branch from Sapta-Sindhu. Indra was regarded by them as 
the enemy of mankind, and the chief of the powers of evil, in 
fact as an in ihe sinister sense used in later Vcdic 

parlance* the equivalent Parsi word being DmM. Tlie ParsU, 
when they lived in Sapta-Slndhu, wcvn adiiicted to the Soma 
drinks like their brethren, the Vedic Aryans, and made 
offerings of it to the Gods; but after Mieir expulsion from 
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Sapta-Sintlhu, they strongly condemned the (Soma) 

sacrifice^ and purged it out of their rituals, Latcironp however, 
they were compelled to revive it in some shape even in the 
country oi their sojourn and adoption in deference to the 
clamour of a certain section who had a strong predilection 
for ihe drink. The High Priests/' according to Dc- Haug, 
'' seem lo have tried lo conciliate the men of the old parly> 
who were nn will log to leave the ancienl polytheii^tic religion^ 
fcilled pa&irjfJ tkaeshS 'tf/ the uAi and their 

Limr-hallowed rites and ceremonitfs. The old sacrirtces 
were reformed and adapted to the more civilised mode of 
life of the franians. The btosicating Soma beverage 
was replaced by a more wholesome and invigorating 
drink prepared from another plants together with tivig* 
of the pOTncgranale trer, and without any process of 
fermentation (water being merely poured over them); hut 
the name in the franian form, Haoina. remained, and 
some of the ceremonicsi also.*'* Dr,^ Windiiii hmann ha? 
observed : ** Tlie worship of is placed anterior to 

Yimap that ii^, to the commencement of Iranian civilisation, 
and in fact is declared to be the cause of tbal happy period. 
Ttse Rgveda also refers to the high atihquity of the Soma 
worship when it says of Soma (i. QIp 0 - ^ritdancci 

O brilliant (Soma), our courageous fathers have obtained 
treasures among the Gods. Mr- Whitney also says. 

The high antiquity of the cultus h attested by the rcfcTenccs 
io it found occurring to ihe Pe^stan ; 'Sod ^fadaTne 

Ragoiinsays: And like the Firc-wors^hip. the Soma cult 

takes us back to the so-called rndo-.Viyan period, the lime 
before the separation the two great sister race?, for wc 
have seen Soma, under the name of Haoma. play e^^dly the 
same part in the worFhip and sactifices of th r- Iranian followers 

^ Dr. Mr IF^Md ^ 

iJfcr Pitnii p. ajfl' (PflpiilarE44l:iiOn1'- 
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of the A vesta r [n+iced, we probably trace here one of the 
very few relics of even an earlicf Lime—that of the undivided 
Aryan^ as it is sometimes called. ' t!ie Proto-Aryan ' period. 
For, tlie Avesta bears evident traces of the use of ihe 
llaonia at ihe sacrifices, facing a concession mack by 
Za'.aLliustra to old establislied custom, not without subjccling 
il to a reforming and purifying process-" Lastlyi Mr. B, 

Tilak says ^ That the Soma sacriAce is an ancient institution 
is amply proved by parallel files in ibc Parsi scriptures ^ and 
whatever doubL we may have regarding Soma in Lbc InJo- 
Buropcan periodt as the Mrord }s not fouzid in the European 
languages, ihi- system of sacrifices can he clearly I raced back 
to the primelal age. Of this sacriliciaJ system, the Soma 
sacrjlice may, al any ratCi be safely la ken as the oldest 
ruprcscntalive, since it foniis I he main feature of the ritual 
of the i^gveda, and a whole Ma^dala of 114. hymns in Uie 
Rgveda is dedicated to the praise of Soma,”^ 

Thus^ it would appear that the cult of the Soma sacrifice 
was the oldi^st in Sapta-Sindhu- A drink wbf prepared from 
the fermented juice of the Soma plant, mixed wilh honey 
and milk, which had a cheering and invigoralingn If not 
quite intoxicating efiect on the drinkerSt ^nd was offered as 
oblation to tndra, and drunk by his w'orshipper^. But this 
plant —the genuine Soma plant, and not ha spurious substitute 
among the ancient Parsis. was now tie re ubtain.ible except a 
peak ol the llimdlayu, the plains of Sapta-Siiidhu, the 
banks of the fndus, its liihntarics, and the Sara^vati (Rv* is^ 
6 j^ 7; 65.13)1 and the tihores of Lake Saryanavat in Kurnk?etra 
(Rv, U, 65, 32 ; tijp 1), The plant, brought from the HiinA- 
laya, however, was ihe best of Us kind and was very much 
sought for by the sacrificc'^r> (Rv, ix, Sa, 3^, It used, to 
grow on the htujavat mountain ^iihicb was a peak of the 
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Himfklaya, and from ihe place of iis ^owtl^ it recdvcif xh*: 
appellation of (Rv. 34, t jj 

The Soma has been described in the R^eda as the 
oijesl {firistnamt% ISL 42, 4) ** anterior to all sacdlice^ ” 
{V^j7iasya /^ur:fya^t iit. jo) the very essence and 
spirit of sacdfice ” (KfljWjfyj d£mJ^ix, 3 ,, Jo; 6, Sj, **lhe 
favourite drink of the Gods from the ancient times " {dtPj^A 
piyusam fmrvjfamr Lx. 11 o^ d) " the father of Indra and nther 
Gods ** (Rv- ix^ 96, S) and the father of all th e Gods ** (Fiid 
^feva/dndmi ix. 86, lo , Ali these descriptions of the Soma 
point to its hoary antiquity, as aEso the antiqiiity of the land 
that produced it^ and of the people that first used It in 
sacriRn:!. 

riiit it was Lisod in sacrilTce by the ancestors of the 
vedic }£sis i-i proved by various m tivo of which are 

i{uot«^d bf-low : Our anrient ancestorSp the V^ar^l^thas, who 

were fond of drinking the Soma jnicr, pcrformeiii the Soma 

sacrifice according to established rites ’ (Rv'. a. I5 j 

"Our ancestotij the Angirases^ the Atharvaas, and the 
Bhrgus have just come {to this sacrifice), and they are entitled 
to sh.ire the Soma drink with us * {Rv, x. [41 

ft should be bornr in mind that ihi^sc early ancestors had 
initiatE;d the mslitution of sacrifice by producing Fite (Rv. L 
31,1; 7ip 3; 3 t. 2 u 5 1 9 ^p 10)“ 

sacriricerSp and probably also initiated the Soma sacrifice, 
their spirits were Invoked at the time of holding a .■sacrifice, 
and tliey were asked to share the Soma drink with thrir 
descendanti. ^ 

J will conclude this subject of the Soma sacrifice hy 
quoting the following words from Ragoims yidit ladia ^ 

' C/, tjie itok^^AdralM ft, J ■ i 

fimnm w ^ * 

ai™ nfirukim * 
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" The Soma, used in IrtdiA, cerUinly grew on moiintajiis^ 
probably in the Himalayan highknds of Kashmir. It is cer* 
tain I hat .\ryan tribes dAvell in this land of tall summits and 
deep valleys in very early times— pro&aMy fariiep' Htan /ha/ 
ih^ Tcer^ and i:a//ec/i'df ar /he airet^dy 

CQmjf^licateii c^cial ritaai which /key mes//y emhody twaj 
rigidly indt/fiied* Pruiii tiinin'-rous indications scattered 
throuiifh the hymnSi it appears prribable that this “iVas the 
earliest seat 'if the Soma worship, known to the Aryan Hindtis^ 
whence it may have spread i^eographicalty with the race 
itself^ and titat as tSie plant did iiqt grow in ike h^er and 
ka/ier regions^ the aridity of some parts disa^eeing with it 
as much as the steam-laden sultriness of others^ they conti¬ 
nued to get * from the mountains ^ the immense quantities 
needed for the consumption of the gradually widening and 
increasing Aryan settbments. A regular trade was carried 
on with Soma pbnEp and the traders belonged to mountain- 
tribes who were not Aryan, and, therefore irrrvfrently handled 
their sacred w'are like any other merchandise, bargaining and 
hagi^Ung over it. 'rhis is evidenlly the reason why Soma 
tri^dera were considered a contemptible class; so much so 
that, when ctastom^ hardened into laws, they were included in 
the list, comprij^ing criminab of all sorts, breakers of caste 
and other social laws, followers of low professions; a^ usurers^ 
actors^ etc.“Of those who are forbiildeu to potlule sacrifices 
by their presence. To aFi Aryan fUndu, the man who owned 
the Soma and did not press it was a hopele.^s reprobate. In 
faclt he divided mankind into ' presaers ' and * not pressers/ 
the latter word being synonymous with ' enemy " and ' godless 
barbarian^.' They were probably itinerant traders, and the 
bargain was concluded according lo a strictly prescribed 
ceremonial, the details of which singularly absurd and 

grotesque, until one learns that they had a symL>olicaf mean« 
ing. The price (probably for a given quantity, though that is 
not mentioned) is a cow lighi-cDtored or, more precisely, 
reddisb-browrtj with light-brown eyes, in allusion to L e ruddy 
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or ‘goldeci ^ color of the ptant—-which musE not be tiisd^ nor 
pulled by the ear—i.f,, not handled roug;hlyJ''* 

With regard to the ttaders of the Soma plantp whom 
Ragoiifi calb non-Arvaofli it ahoold be stated here that Ehe 
Rgveda mentions ni the Soma plant having been brought by 
the falcon (Syena), The falcon w^as also called Garaii^ or 
Sufiarna^ the golden-winged king-bird of prey- But there is 
also mention of a or sage of the name of Syena whose 
son was Supan^a. We shall see later on thsE there were 
nornadic and nori^sacrifiring Aryan tribes in SaptaSindhup 
who w'tre described by the derisive terms of ^iV^rand sarfltis^ 
i.e-f serpentSi on ncconnt of th^tir ^^onstant bibit of moving 
from place to place and living in a seiiii-barbaroiis condidoTir 
The traders of the Soma plant belonged to this class and 
were hated by Ehe sacrifice-loving Aryans for their ungodly 
and ini-ATyan ways. It is^ thereforei wrong to call them non- 
Aryans, as Ragoiin has done- Sapta-Sindhu was not access¬ 
ible to any non-Aryan tribes in those ancienl LimeSt and was 
inhabited by the p lr*^ly Aryan race, among whom there were 
classesr both cultured and uncultured^ and the traders of the 
Soma plant brionged to the latter class. And this is probably 
the reason why Syena and Suparpa have been described as 
^iSj or the Sage*leaders of these nomadic and uncultured 
Aryan tribes. 

To sum up the internal evnd-s'nces of the ^gvedat dealt 
within thiis and the previous chapter: We have seen (tj 
that there were four sCas round about Sapta-Sitidfin^ a fad 
which is confirmed by the geological evidence about the 
UKistenCe of those seas in ancient times; (2) that the region 
between the Sarasvatt and the fndu^ was regarded as the 
God-created birth-place of all life; (3] that the total absence 
of the mention of the Deluge in the Rgveda proves the 
period of the composition of the hymns to be anterior to that 
event; (4) that this event took place sometime before thi^ 
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composition of the? Atharta-Veda, in whkh it has b*cn refer¬ 
red to; (5) that the frequent references in the R^veda to 
seismic disturbances of great intensity, and the depression of 
high grounds, and the elevation of mountains, point to I he 
hoary antiquity of ihr? R^veda, which takes us back to later 
pleistocene timps when such ocemrfencos were common ; [6) 
that if some of the later hymns of the Rgveda be proved to 
have been composed about $000 B C , the beginnings of 
Aryan tife must be traced back to several thousand years 
more ^ that fndra was one of the oldest Gods of the 

Aryans, to whom ivas ascribed the volcanic action resulting 
in the tossing up of mountains, the depression of high grounds 
and the carving out of piths for the fndus and the olher riverSf 
whirh catrie?: us back almost to the beginning of human life 
on this globe : fS) that it was in Saptn-Rmdhu thnl the first 
gT'-at exploit of fndra, ph . the killing of Vftra was performed* 
and the region vvhere this act was first witnessed wa=i that 
watered hy the Sarasvatl, which ^^arned both for her and Indra 
the appellation of‘“the Killer of Vptni [q] that the region 
of lift which was as old as that of the Sarasvatl was situated 
high up in the Himalaya, probably in Kashmir, and was the 
country where Dak^ Prajlpati. one of the Creators, and Manu, 
the leader of the Aryan rare, lived ; and fio) that the Soma 
sacriRce was admittedly the oldest sacrifice among the Aryans, 
and the genuine Soma plant grew nowhere el&o excepting the 
Kjmfliaya and Sapta-Sindhu. All these evidences unmistak¬ 
ably point to the vast antiquity of the Rgveda and of Sapla-^ 
Sindhu* and go to prove that the Aryans were autorbthonousp 
and did not settle there as colonists from any country. This 
conclusion is confirmed by the following observations madr 
by Muir, the eminent Sanskrit Scholar - 1 mustt however> 

begin with a candid admission that^ so far as 1 know, none of 
the Sanskrit books, not even the most ancient, contain any 
distinct reference or adusion to the foreign origin, of the 
Indians.*'^ 


■ Muir's Sarngkrit Vo1. It, p-. 




CHAPTER V. 


t)f:SC9ll*TII»!« OF THE UWB AKD TUB RfVEBS OF SAPW SIHDHU, 
AKD ITS FAUHA, FLORA AND HINERAtS. 

Having cstablislu'il l!i^ vast anLi()uUy of Sapla-Sindtiu and 
of the Aryans in itial Ian*.!, we will n')w tuni to a description 
of the oullines of the lanii, and of its rivers, and in account 
of its Fauna, Flora and ^f^llerals, as found in the ^gveda, 
VVc have -ilreariy said th.il S ipta-^iii ihu linl four seas on its 
four boundaries, escepoug on ihe north-west where it had 
direct connecLija with Persia, and tltrouifh ii, ovith Western 
Asia. On the north were the Himalayan range, and the Asiatic 
Mediterranean Sea beyond, cstending northward from the 
borders of Torkestan, and westward as far a.s the mack Sea. 
On the west were the Sulaiman ftaiiges and a strip of sea helow 
them, which ran up the present provinco of Siod an arm 
of the Arabian Sea. Oa the north-wdst was Gandhira which 
is identified with modern Afghinistan, which also was peopled 
by Aryan colonists. On the east, was a sea, at places three 
mites deep, near the foot of the Himilaya. stretching from the 
cast coast of S-apla-Si idhu ilowo to Assam, Do the south, was 
theRajputanfi Sea, stretching asfar south as thu- Aravalli Range, 
and connected with the .Ualnan S^a on the west through the 
Gulfs of Cutch and Sind, and with the Eastern Sea 

Gangelic trough on the north-east, by prohabH as la ow s ai , 

bdow modern Detid, \orili-east Kajputauh is full of lulls and 

rockswltich form ^continuation of the Amv.dli ranp term.- 

naGng at Urn Ridge ue^r n.llii.but probably exlend.ng under 
ihc alluvium, as Gldhaiu surmises. ; across the Gan get u. 
trough till the range impingu'^ on the liimilaya^ h«, ' i<m, 
probably marked tiie eastern coast-line b . apta m 
below whkh was the Eastern recivMg the w iters of 
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the GangiC and the Yamana and the other rivers on the 
southern slopes of the Hi mil ay a, Froni this it would appear 
that they were not large rivers in those days- The 
termination of the (Aravalli) range to the north wards., as soldy 
due to a gradual [owering of the general elevationp which lias 
allowed the aUnviutn to invade the valleys to a greater and 
greater extent, leaving the liightir peaks standing Out as rocky 
inliers in the alluvium^ till the range finally disappears in the 
lasr exposure of rock at Delhi." ^ At the lime when the 
Rgveda was composedp the sands on the norliiern coast of ihe 
Rdjputfina Sea used probably to be drifted up Inland by the 
strong wind tiiat blew continually from the soutls and south- 
we^L These sands covered up a large portion of the southern 
Coast q! Sapta-Sjndhu, converLiEig mucii of it into arid desert 
and probably helping to gra ludly choke up the month of the 
Sarasvall which^ on account of the force of Us current in those 
days, as we shall presently seCp did its best lo sweep them back 
again into the sea. It was lik^* a perp^:tual struggle between 
the waters of the Sarasvatl and the satuls on the sea-beach; 
but with the ultlrnate dUap pea ranee of the Eastern and the 
Riijputln& Seas the unhc.kval or gradual Riling up of their 
beds with sand and alluvium, tlie rainfall became markedly 
scanty In Sapta-SEndhu, and the Sarasvatl gradually lost its 
strength till it vvas reduced to the insigidri.dhnt rsver that it 
IS at presentp and its mouth completely choked up by the ever- 
increasing sand-drifts blown from the desert This eventp 
howeverH took placj- long after tlur age of the Rgveda. During 
R^edic timesp ibc Sarasvatl was a large and magnificent 
stream which, in spite of Ihe sand-drifts, meandered through 
ihe desert till it reached the RAjputAni Sea, Even then, there 
was a large strip of desert in the soul hern portion of Sapta- 
Sindhu, of wliifdi frct|Ucnt mention is made in th Rlgveda. 
(Rv, ill, 45, r; k, 3 ■ x- 15). 

Long after the RAjpulAna Sea had become firm land, it 
“was too arid for general habitation " as I he rain-fall was 


* pp, ^97. 
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very scanty; and ibu b proved by the aothropologital fact 
of the great rarity of weapons of the stone age in RAjpulAnA 
as coin pared with other parts of Jadia."^ ft can be safely 
inferred that RAjpaL^n 4 was a sea long after the stone age 
had commenced in Soul her a Ifidia^ and that the Rgveda was 
composed during that age. 

We have already metiLloned three of the pdoctpal sub¬ 
divisions of SapLa-Sindhu, fi ) 5arasvatl, the region water¬ 
ed probably by the uppi^r course of the river; (a) BhArati, the 
region watered by its lower course and inhabited by the 
Bharatasp under Lhc spiritual guidance of Vi^vArrtiira and ( 3 ) 
JiAj situated in the Himalayan valley of Kashmir. Besides 
these three important sub-divisions, there were two more, one 
inhabited by the Tjtsust somewhere to the east of Paruf^li 
under the spiritiiaf leadership of the Vasis^hasp and the other 
on the banks of the Sindhu or the Indus. In addition to these 
principal sub-divisions inhabited by the fi ve principal clans of 
the Aryans, among whomi besides the Bharatas and the 
Trtsus, were included the Anus, the Druhyus, and the fur^ 
ba^es or the Yadus, who were called by the name of 
nU (or Five Tribes), there were many other parts of Sapta. 
Sindhu, probably the different ferule regions know n in modern 
times as thc^ Doabs, * which were occupied by other Aryan 
Iribesp none the less important than the PaMcnj&nd^i hkc thi. 
Purus and she Cedis, Watered by a number of Tivers, the 
alluvial plains of Sapla-Stndhu were uatoTally very fertile, and 

produced a variety of bumper crops like barley, millets an 

rice which formed the staple food of tlie undent Aryans. 
These fertile plains also afforded rkh pastures to the cauk 
which the ancient Aryaui valued as wealth and possessed in 

large numbers 

* The Indus or llie Sindhu has !(:> source in ibi- region to 
the west of mount KailAsa on^e oor therit slopes ^Ihe 
t Vvi XtV, P. i, p. loj* 
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laya. It ' first foUoivs in a weatcmly dircctioti the great 
rock-gorgc which runs with a depth of ten tli jusaud feet be¬ 
tween the parallel mountain chains of the KaTakoratn , Muz- 
Taglil ind the Himalaya. After breaking through the I i indu- 
kubh iiiOHiitains in a narroi^' bed, it flows in a southenity 
dirccttun from the point where, not far from the city of Attock, 
at the west of the flowery vale of Kosh nir, its waters are 
Increased by the Kabul river.” ' Tlie western tributaries of 
the Shidhu .ire thus menticned in the Rgveda 

" First thou gofisi united with the Tr^Umn on this 
journey, with the Susartu, the Ras^, and the Svetl, O Siodhu, 
with the Kubha (Kophen, Kabul river) to the Goma ti (Gomal), 
with the Mehtnu to the Krumu (Kufu.n)—with whom thou 
proceedest together.''' Th;: rivers to the e^t of the Stndhu, 
aomii uniting together as tributary to it, and others flowing 
as independent river* * into the adjacent »eas, liave been tliua 
mentioned in il» ftgvvda (*. 75 . 5) ‘ reimte eastern 

border were the Gan'l and the Va-nuaS which, ruiining 
their short courses in the plain, flowed into tiie Eastern Hbi 
covering the Gangetic irougli. To the west of the YarnunJ 
were the Df^dvail and the Sirasvatl which, having been 
united together. Rowed into th j K\jputana Sea. 1 hen tame 
the Satadru and the Vip4s whi<;h were united as one river 
and floweiUnto the sea whidi was undoubtedly the Rajpu- 
tana Sea (Rv. iii 33 . 3 ). N -St was the Faruj^l, which is 
identitied with the niod-*rn liSvl or Iravati, and flows info 
the Marudvfdha whidi was the naine of the lower unite.! 
course of the Asiknl (modern Clicnub or Chandrabhagi) and 
the VitastA (modern Jhelum) and fltj.va into the Indus as its 
tributary. Besides the names of these rivers, tliere is also 
mention of the ArjiklySt, whicli is said to have been uiittud 
with the SufosnA. According to Vlska, ilie Arjikiyi U the 
VipAff and the Susouia U the f udus. Signs of an abandoned 
old rtver-bed between the Saiadm and Lhit Faruf^l are still 

^ JTiir. A/iji.VlAf IK«r/dl, V0I It. 

* Rg» 75^ 6 iMplmililkr'iF Tr*J3a!atk*J, 
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visiblcp whict] seem& to K^ve be^n b . cronti nKj^tion of the 
and joined the I tidy 15 probably lower down the point where 
the Manidvydhl now jolps it. [f the Ar jiklyl be the old 
najne of the Vipi^, then Yiska's itleot ific^tiop of the Hujoini 
with the Indusi may be correct. The Satadru is now of course 
a tributary lo the Marudvfdh^ which flow^ into the Ludu!^ 
Probably the upheayal of the bed of the RBjputana Sea 
i^riered an obstnicUon to its bed, and caused it to deflect its 
rouffie towards the west till it joined the Marii<ivfdbl- We 
thus find the names of the Seven Rivers that gave the country 
its Ancient name of Sapta Sindhavh^ which were undoubtedly 
the Sara^vnll, llie Satadru, the Arjikiy^ or Vipas, the Pani?p.lj 
I he Asikn ij, the Vh.tsli, and the Sindhu. 


Two of the^e ri%'ersp namely the SarAsvatl -ind the Arji- 
kivB fthe old Vlpa-) werr- subsequent!y dried up, and b:^cnme 
insignificant, wlirn Sapt i Sindhu came to be caileii n^s the 
PjfyaA or the Land of Five Rivers - 

The present name of Lht= Drpdvati is Ghaggar- But the 
Sarasvatt and the Dr^advatl, as we have already saidT are not 
noiv great rivers. The Samsvatl is represented by a channel 
or dh.iiincls, occupying the position of the ancient much-prat^^d 
stream, but now nearly dry for a great part of the year. The 
present condition of the O^^advatl or thn Ghaggar \* simtlaf 
to that of the SArasvall They, as well as the hUikanda and 
iheChitung, rise from the lower hills of Sirmur, and are 
violent torrents during the rainsi though nearly diy at ot er 


times- 

The river Apayl lias been mentioned with the Sarasvatl 

.md the DrMvatl in Rgveda (Hi- 33- 4)- 

Apayi can br identified with cither the M 4 rkanda or the 

Chilung- 

The GantfA and the Yamunl have beet, mentioned in the 
R^veda (X. ?5. 5) with the t^indhu nnd it* iributariea and he 
Sarasvatl. But a* u have «ei.. they are not included .n the 
rompulatiou of the «vea rivers that gave the country its name, 
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The Gangd became ihe most sacred river in Inrfia in post-Vedic 
times after the Sarjsvatl had lost its imporla nee, but neither 
it nor the Yamunfl has been given anjr prommence in the 
veda, in which both occupy subordinate plac es, No separate 
hymn has been composed in their praise, as has been done in 
the case of the Sindho ami the Sarasvatl. They have been 
invoked along xvith the other rivers to share a general praise 
of the rivers of Sapta-Sindbu. This shows that the Gangd 
and the VamunA were not regarded as important streams in 
Rgvedic times, probably because their courses were short, and 
their banks were not so eagerly sought for habitation by the 
ancient Aryans on account of their proximity to the Eastern 
Sea. The banks of the YamunSi, however, afforded excellent 
pastures to the rattle, as these latter are praised for their milk. 
(Rv. V. 5a, 17.) 

Besides liic.se rivers, mention of the following rivers is 
found in the Rgvedn, viV, the Svetaylivarl river {viiL 26, 
18), the (L i04, 3), the Anjasl, the Kuli^t and the 

V'lrapatnl (i. 104, 3), the Sarayu [Rv, x. 64, 9) which was 
not the vveU-known river of Kosala of post-Vedic times, a,nd 
the , 4 dliiA (Rv, vh, tS, 3 ). It is very didirult to identify 
most ol these rivers with any present rivers ; but it is sur¬ 
mised that ibe Svetay.'tvarl might brt the 3 vctl or the Swat 
river, a iributary of the Indus; and the others might be 
identified wlih some of the streams, now insignificant, that 
flww through the Punjab, or they m.iy he the names of aORie 
of the rivers of Bactria. 

The Sindhu has been praised in the Rg^'eda iu the fol¬ 
lowing verses (x. 75) 

"The Sindhu Is the best of all rivers. 

"O Sindhu, when thou first didst rush towards the 
region that supplies fond, Varui^a cut variniis paths for thee. 
Thou Howest through elevated regions and baldest the highest 
pkace over all running streams. 
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** The roar of the Sindbu rises up from the earthp and fills 
the heaven^ She is fltiwiag ivitk great speedp and her appear¬ 
ance ts refulgent. 

" The sound of her waters gives one the impression of 
rain falling in thundering torrents. Mere comes the Sindbu 
like a belbwing bull* 

■’O Sindhut as mikh-cows run to their c^kes with udders 
full of milk, so the other rivers are Coming to thee with 
lowing sounds, carrying vvaters from all sides. As a king 
starts on a military ei£pedltionp followed by his armyp so thou 
art advancing^ accompanied by two different sets of streamit. 
Thou art wending thy way with these rivers, riding in the 
same chariot. 

The uiicon£|L]erable Sindhu is running straight. Her 
colour is white and bright, and she is great. Her waters are 
flowing with great velaci»y, and flooding all tSie four directions^ 
Of all moving objectSj. none possesses such great speed as she. 
She is an object of admiration like a mare^ and her shape is 
aymmelrical like thit of a robust wcaian. 

**The Siodhu has perpetual youth and k beautiful She 

has horses of the verv best breed, excellent chariots and 

^ ■ 

excellent cloths. She has been nicely decorated and has vast 
stores of food, and very large quantities of wool. Her banks 
are C5overed with silama grassj and sweet-smelliug flowers* full 
of honey/^ 

The above beautiful and graphic descriptian of the Siodhu 
in a hymot composed thousands of year^ ago, is as faithful 
to-day as it was in that remote age. Eor, she is sttU the grand 
^nd majestic river that she was in ancient times, when the 
vastness of her expanse, the velocity of her currents* the fertile 
valley through which she flowed, and the wealth and plenty 
that she brought to the ancient Aryans by the rich agricul- 
tofal and industrial products on her banks made such a deep , 
irnpression on the mind of the Vedic bard^ The province of 
Sindho Of Sind even now produces excellent breeds of horses, 


ro 
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The cloths m.iTiufactQrcfJ there were knowfl hy the name oF 
Sindhu, and were of such fine texture as to have created a 
demand for them not only in SapU^Sindhu hut aUo in far^ 
off countries like Babylonia and Assyria even in much later 
timea,! The woqIIcb fabric^ of the Punjab and Kashmir, 
which even now elicit the admiration and praise of the civilised 
world I were famous also fn Rgvedic times. The fertile 
valley of the Indus produced such abundant crops as to justify 
the Vedic bard in calling it a granary of the rivet. The above 
description of the Sindhu lindouhtedly gives us a vivid picture 
of agricultural and industrial activities and prosperity of the 
ancient Aryans in those very early limes. In factp It seems to 
me as if the Sindhu represented and was the emblem of Action 
which made the Aryans a great and powerful people, when 
the rest of the world was ivrapped up in winter sleep/' just 
as much as the Sarasvatr represented and was the emblem of 
the mental, moral and spiritual culture that made them a highly 
civilised nation. The banks of the Sarasvatl were the scene of 
Contemplation^ where sacrifices were performed and the bards 
indulged even then in the highest speculations regarding the 
Soul (Aimi) and the Universal Spirit fPar mat that per¬ 

meates and underlies all things, and tried to solve the riddle 
of life. The Spiritual Contemplation of the people was com¬ 
bined with Action which was directed towards the improve¬ 
ment of materiai prosperity, not divorced from spiritual 
culture, but wedded to and domiTiated by it. It was this 
bappy combination of Spirit and Matter that helped to make 
the ancient Aryans a great and glorious people. 

Let us now tom to the beautiful verses composed in 
praise of the Sarasvatl 

** May SarasvatTp the purifier, the giver of food, the 
bestoweroF wealth in the shape of sacrificial fruits, ^eek 
vtaods in out sacrificial rite. 

* ''Tbs cl€ BnihylcfltiD name for ma^m Wis Sindhu, i, r., ttie 
^ifiply EaJJtd by the ninw d" th® roniatry whitfa it," 

V^itic inJin, p. 
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SarasvaUf th^ inspirer of trulhful word, \ht instractress 
of the right^mitidedj has accepted our sacriRce. 

Sam vat 1 makes Toaoifest by her deeds a huge river, 
and generates all knowledge" (Rv, L 3, ia-12.) 

These verses are an uDiitipeachable tesrimony of the 
grateful acknowledgment by theancicet Aryans of the facility 
that the Suras van afforded them to perform their sacrifices, 
and compose the martir^s of the Rgvedaj tliat embodied, as 
it we ret the truth that was revealed to the ancient seers- 

Read again the translation nl the following verses ^— 

Sarasvatl, appearing in the form of this river, has been 
breaking, with her strong and swift waves, the high elevatiou 
of the hills, like those who dig up for roots- Let us offer our 
service to her who breaks both her banks, and propitiate her 
by means of hymns and sacrlRces for our own protection. 

** O Sarasvati, thou hast destroyed the detractors of the 
Gods, and killed the wily and alLpervading son of Vfsaya. 
O Goddess Saras vati^ rich in food-stores^ thon hast given lands 
to men, and caused rains to fall for their benefit. 

" 0 thou food-supplying Goddess Sarasvati, dost ihou 
protect us from harin at the time of war, and grant us, like 
Puflan, enjoyable vvcalth- 

"The dreaded Saras vat h who is seated on a golden 
chariot and destroys our eoemieSr covets our beautiful hymos^ 

" Her velocity ia immeasurable, which overcomes all ob¬ 
structions, and makes a thundering sound while bringing waters* 

" As the daily sojourning sun brings the daysj so may 
Sarasvatl, defeating our enemies, bring to us her other watery 
sisters. 

May our most beloved Sarasvatl* who has seven rip^bn 
sisLcrs, and wa^ adored with hymns by the ancient 
atways deserve our praise. 
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hi Ay Saras V At] whi> has lilled the earth and heaven with 
her br^htncss, protect us from the attack of unbelievers and 
detractors. 

" May SaTasvatJ be Invoked by men In every battle—the 
seven-bod led Saras vat ( who extends over the three worlds 
and IS the benefactress of the five Iribes- 

** May Sarasvatl deserve the praise of the learned hymn- 
makers—Sarasvatl who is the most famous among her seven 
sisters by her greatness and valiant deeds, who has got the 
greatest velocity of all rivets, and is adorned with many 
excellent qnalitfes on account of her superiority. 

O Sarasvatl, dost thou kad ns on to immense iveahh 
and not make us low. Dost thou not trouble us with excess 
of water, but accept our friendship and be welcome to our 
homes. May we not be compelled to go to any inferior place 
far aw'ay from thy banks." (Rv, vL Gi.) 

** May Sarasvatl, Sarayu and Sindhu, the rivers that flow 
with huge wavfei, comt; hero to protect us- They are like our 
motherSi supplying us with water* May they supply us with 
water, tasteful like clarifled butter, and sweeL as honey " (Rv. 

X. 64, 

" Sarasvatl is flowing with Ufe-sustaining water and pro¬ 
tects us like an iron citadel. She is extended like a (broad) 
thoroughfare, and proceeds in her glory, outstripping the 
other flowing streams. 

“ The holiest of rivers, flowing from the mounUins into 
the Sea, SarasvaLt alone knows (the merits of sacrifice}- it 
was she who gave Nahu^ vast w ealth and produced milk and 
butter for him 

*' May the fortunate SarasvaLE be pleased to listen to our 
hymns at this sacrifice* May the adorable Cods approach 
her with bent knees, who is rich in everlasting wealth and 
kind to her friends. 
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O S&ramti, we sl^all get wealth bestowed onus by 
thee, by oiTering thee these ohlalton-s, and humbling ourselves 
before ihcc. We shall come in contact with thee, by living in 
this thy favourite dwelling-place, and obtaining support from 
thee like a tree. 

"O fortunate Sarasvati, Vasitfha is opening for llnse Ihe 
door to the hall of sacrifice. Prosper, thou white GoddcBS,.,'* 
(Rv, vii, 95). 

From the above description of the river Saraavatl, it clear¬ 
ly appears that she was a dreaded and mighty stream in Rg- 
vedic times, flowing from the Hlmftlaya right into the s^a with 
great velocity^and with spill-waters flooding the country around. 
She supplied the ancient Aryans with pure drinking water and 
made her banks fertile, and rich in crops. The Aryan agricul- 
toral population was greatly indebted to her, and, as we have 
already seen, clung to her as a child clings to its mother s breast, 
with a love and fondness tliat is quite tonebing. It was on the 
banks qf the SarUsvatl that great sacriflees used lobe perromied 
and the Aryans composed most of their hymns. In those days, 
as we have already said,'she was certainty not an insignificant 
river which she is now, but a noble stream, with a turrenl 
running throughout the year, which was probably fed by the 
melting snow of the glaciers near her source. As has already 
been observed in a previous ch.ipler, there is evidence of a 
cold climate having prevailed in ancient Sapia-Sindhu, and 
geologists think it quite probable that the Himfilaya was 
covered with snow even in the lower altitudes. The dis¬ 
appearance of snow from these lower heights and the scanti¬ 
ness of rainfall even during the rainy sca^n in modem times, 
due to the disappearance; ot the surrounding seas, have reduc¬ 
ed the Sarasvatl to her present skeleton which is not even the 
shadow of her former greatness. The Saraavall wa.s also 
famous for the number of sacrifices performed, and the nch 
knowledge m spirituiil matter that the ancient Ar^^ns acf|mr 
on her binlis. Thai Iht rejio" Uitoas'' whllhlha Saraiva 
Bo.-.,a. tahabit«tl.,Ar,a«trlt«t,<«»«»? anoiool 
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would also appear froru the fact acknowlerlged by Ihe Vedic 
bards that she was praised by their ancestors in olden limes* 

The Lower plains of Sapta-Sindho, watered by her 
were fertile^ which^ but for the rivers, the Salt Range, long 
stretches of woods and the strip of desert in the south, would 
have made the landscape somewhat dreary and monotonous. 
There is no beautiful hill scenery in the plains ; but on the 
Avest^ the north-west and the norths mounlain-ranges lift up 
their heads to the skies and make the Iand:«cape look grandp 
beautiful and variegaled. The snowy ranges of the E^imAlaya 
have been refer^-ed to in the ^veda {jc. J2f, 4), though none 
of its highest peaks uientioned,! for the simple reason that there 
werc no means of advancing eastw'ard on account of the eisisl- 
encE of the Eastern Sea, and exploration of ihe gigantic 
mountain range was more dilficulL in those days by reason of 
a low temperature having prevailed in Sapta-Sindhu, and the 
lower elevations having been covered with snow. The peak 
of the Mnjavat where the Soma plant grew was iamjliar to the 
ancient Aryansp as well as the valley of Kashmir and ihe sur¬ 
rounding ranges of the Himllaya. The mountains of Sapta- 
Sindhu Itave been described in one beautiful verse which 
being translated Inlo English, stands as follows The moun-^ 
tains stand immovable for ^ons after :soons, as if their desires 
have been satiated aud fulfil led,, and hen.ee they do not leave 
their places on any account They are free ftoin the decrepi¬ 
tude of old age. and are covereil with green trees, looking 
grcciii and filling heaven and earth witli the sweet metodies 
of birds." (Rv. X. 91, 13). fn two other verses ihe Immov¬ 
able mountains have been invoked to be propitiatory, (Rv. 

35 t J ^Tid S). In Rv. i. 56+ 2, it has been staled that 
ladies used to climb up the hills to pluck flowers. It would 
thus appear lhat the mountainou.^ regions of Sapta-Slndhn 
were as much inhabited as the plains by the ancietit Aryans. 
ArachosU and Afghanistan on the west were also inhabited 
by Aryan tribe-^, who were ruled by Aryan kings performing 
Vedic sacrificcb. ^ 
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Hivmg given a short descriptifiri of the physical features 
of Sapta-Sindhu, as revealed In the ^gvedai tve will ngw 
proceed to give a short description of its fauna and flora. 

Among domestic animalg^ we hod the largest rnetition of 
cattle (cows) made in the Rgveda. The cow was, as she is 
even now-, a most useful animal- She supplied the Aryans 
with milk and butter, and her dried dung was used for fuel. 
Butter clarihed was used not only in food, but also in the liba¬ 
tions offered to Agni or Fire ai the lime of sacriHce. As reli¬ 
gious sacrifice fotmed an essential part of Aryan life in Sapta- 
Siftdhu^ and claiihed butter prepared from cow’s milk only was 
usr‘d ill sacrtficr, the value of the cow from a religious stand- 
point can easily be imagEO*-d. ft was the hr lid of the ancient 
Aryans^ as it is siill the belief of their descendants, that liba¬ 
tions, offered to Agni, were shared by all the Ciods, and as such, 
Agni was the Ptiro/nia or priest of ihe Sacrhice^ The liba¬ 
tions of ghria (clarified butter) kindle the ffames of the sacri* 
ficial Fire, and help it to consume the other ofTerings made to 
it. The cow, thereforei was not only a highly useful but also 
a sacred animal^ and two whole Soktas have been devoted to 
the praise of the G 4 vT-devat 4 or the Cow-god dess« (Rv, st. 19 
and 169,) The bull was the emblem of power and generation, 
and was used for drawing the plough and the car or cart. 
But there is evidence of its- having been killed in sacrifices 
and its cooked flesh offered to the GodSt especially to Tndra 
who Seemed to have developed a keen taste and inordinate 
dtnire for U. (Rv. i. 86, r j and 14.) 

There is also evidence of beef having been eaten by the 
anoient AryansT But milob-eow^si were seldom sacriFtced, 
I hough there b evidence 10 the Rgveda and the 
of the practice of sacrificing barren cows o*" ^c^ws 

^hat miscarried or produced still-born calves. In later times, 
however, the sacrifice of bulls or barren cows was entirely 

* Rv. VI. 39 , I —Reijd also iu ?, S r ? 39- ^ 3- ^ 

a?. aS, 3i 86, 1, 3 & 14^ 

' Rv, £i, 7 , $ ; Ait ^nrA, h 3^ #- 
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discontinued and probibited, as beef was probably found un* 
sfuUble for consumption, and disagreeable to healtb, on 
account of the change of cold into warm climate. The horse- 
sacrifice also was afterwards discontinued, probably for the 
same reasons and also because it was more costly than the 
bull-sacriRce. The cow-hides were tanned and made into 
many articles of everyday use. There was no prejudice, as 
there is at the present day, against using receptacles made of 
cow-hides for storing water, wine, honey, oil, darilied butter, 
and even articles of worship like the Soma juice. (Rv, i. 28, 
9 and ix. 06 , 39), Cow-dung was also probably used as 
manure for fertilizing agricultural lands. 


It may be argued lh,al though bulls were sacrificed, and 
their Resh cooked and offered to the Gods, it was not partaken 
of by the sacrlficcrs, or the Aryans. But in Rv. vi 39, 1, the 
sage llhar,idv4ja dislioclly prays to fndra to grant him 
and the worshippers food with “ " or cow as the principal 

item.^ rhis, i>f course, may he interpreted to mean that by 
the word '‘ga" or cow is implied not her flesh but her milk 
and milk-products tike butter, curd, ghee, etc. This may be 
a possible explanation ; but, as Professor Wilson says, there 
docs not seem to be anything in the Veda that militates 
ag.ainst the literal interpretation." In the AU^rgya BrAh- 
wnwd which was composed long after the Rg\-eda, we come 
across a passage which says that when the king or ary 
respected person comes as ,i guest, one should kill a bull or 
a Vekat, U ., an old barren tow (i. 3. 4),=! YAjoavalkya also 


S.V>na eomrntnti on t^ls aa toltnw* ™ ^ Wm: Kl^Isf 

* Thi, prattle* pn^bl^r continorf m| coinp*ra(tvrly Umn. 

ro the UtUr« Mma-c^triiam of Bhavatklwli oeewis ll)« folloiviQu passage—• 
"Wby, Itnew you not, “ 

Tht which «fitji 1 inEic cvr holy laws, 

tJift hcnuebolder ^hall ^yffer tfaMe 


Who io the Uw irt liif hQnitd mcaj* 

^ od wiLb Jt oi OlEp fin dif, tjf iffintp 
^*4 thfi lt|» trttalHsep t the Tioo^thaldtr 
Rec«|vc horn BrAbmiHS l(anL« 4 | \a thv Ved*?*^ 
^Hindu Thiiatre# I. 
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a similar view** tn the it has been 

related that for the royal kitchen of King Rantidevap two 
thousand cow's and other anhnab used to be slaughtered 
daily.^ In the Rg^'eda also, there is distinct mention of a 
place for slaughtering cows- (k. 89+ 14*) From all the^ 
evidences it is clear that there was no prejudice of the anclerit 
Aryans against beef-eaiing*^ Very probably U was dis^ 
cootinuedp as we have already gaidp after the cUmale had 
become very hot, as it was fouitd injurious to health ; and 
then beef came to he religiously prohibited aa an article of 
food. 

The horse was the next most useful domestic animaL 
Professor MacdoncU has said that the horse was never used 
by the ancient Aryans For riding but only for drawing cars or 
chariots.^ This again appears to me to be another mis¬ 
statement of fact- For there are many verses in the Rgveda 

irt the MaAowtraCufitam tlJO occurt l^ie fallOf¥^iog p— 

The hdfer ii rtady for HKofic*, and the fwd iJ coolwi in gA^. TKm 
tti Enan, ctifue te tlie h^§t of learne^p fAvaur bh tby j«nin| In 

tN i] Dtertti e moot#} 

' wfm IT \ f I- ‘“ii-t 

Miihiibhijraia fVsmt Farwi^} CL WrfTf ft 

nrr itfmi ( 

f 5 Tflir !■ 

f* snfwi 

iTutw ffCiTt wi' Pnwtj I 

ffiww 11 

*'0 Brihmtfji. in tte difi offa«, two IhouMntf toinwt-i uwd to be Wiled 
ereiy day in the Wtehen oJ Kiiif; Rintidnre. And in the **■“ 
ihnatHj kine we™ killed eveiy d*y. Renlidev* dWIy di»tribiil«d (wd Wited 
Will, meat. O foremoit frf arthmiBU, ttat ki« th»* icqoirtd iinn«llrf 

hunc" (H. N. DuttSTfanfllition)^ 

• For.nel>h«ntnn»ognloC b«U«>ief »"'! Mw-acfifice In ««!«* 
Indii^ rend Df. IWit™'* Imte-Arya*t, Vol, if PP* 354’’3^ 

• Meribnetl'i Ittwtmr *t SuppteiV t»fr»itirr, p. tjO. 
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that thfi horse was ased as mach for riding as' for 
driving, of which E will quote only a few below :— 

if Q come quickly to the place w^here we are offer* * 

ing hymns, riding on your fleet horses/’ (vlii. 5, 7,) ' 

O Indra, come thou to us from the distant region^ rid¬ 
ing on thy Iwo handsome horses^ and drink this Somap^* 
{viii. 6 , 36p) ^ 

'''Our captains (leaders) have assembled riding on their 
horses. O Irtdra, may our charioteers be victorious in the 
battle/^ (vL 47, 31.) 3 

WarriorSj eager to fight, follow^ me on their beautiful 
horsest and assembling together invoke my aid in battle/' 

(iv. 4a, 5 .J ^ 

"Adorable Adjtya, may I patijs (safe) in your car from 
the illnrions which (you desire) for the malignant, the snares 
which are spread for your foes, (in like manner) as a /torse- 
man (passes over a road)" (Rv. iL 27, 22). 

The word AJviva has been used in this verse to 

mean " like a Eiorseman/^ 

The hfarqts or winds have been described in Rv» 
92, 9, as advancing rapidly on horseback. 

In Rv* 3C. 156^ mention has been made of Aji or the 
race-course, where fleet horses were run In a race. Unless 
the horses were ridden;, it would have been impossible to hold 
hojrse*races. The stake marking the goal in the race-course 
was called KdrsM^^ The oha riot-race was, of course, distinct 
from the horse-race. 


fl 

' Rv. *l\l d, 36i-^4tmf¥ ^ 

fln 91 

(Read ilsa ^ la i.nd ^gmdic Cwliurt . v- 3^3.327.) 

* Rv. h. 4 /)^^ ipfTswrtrft^ I 

* Rv.iv*4a. 5“iP!tifT: I 
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Dadkikrm ts the deity of the war-horse, and also the 
name of Fire, to ivhkb the liorse has been freijuenlly com¬ 
pared. Three Soktas, via,, Rv. 1 v. 38, 39 and 40 have been 
devoted to the praise of the war-horse or Dadhikras and from 
a perusal of these spirited hymns, it appears that the war- 
horse was used for riding as well as for drawing war-ohariots. 

The ivar-chariots could Only be manoeuvred on even 
plains and hard grounds ; but tlie cavalry could easily pursue 
the enemy over rough grounds and ups and downs, which it 
was impossible for war chariots to do.t It would, indeed, 
be strange if the Aryans did not discover the use of the 
horse as an animal for riding, when they used it as a beast of 
burden (Rv. viii. 46, 8). The liorse was also used for draw¬ 
ing the plough. (Rv. x. 101, 7)- 

The horse, as we have already said, was the emblem of 
Fire, the Sun and Power, and used to be formerly sacrifioed, 
and its cooked Hesh partaken of by the worshippers with great 

relish (Rv.i. tea, 12). The horse, decked with pearl, gold 

and silver ornaments^ took part m festive processions* 


does even now in modern India. ^ 

The ass has also been mentioned in the Rgveda. It 

was employed to draw carts {Rv. i. 34 p 4 ).» s'”* 
burdens. The wild ass fAiiiitts Onager) is still confine o 
the sandy deserts oT Sind and Cutch, where i«m its speed 
and timidity it is almost unapproachable.* Probably these 
wild asses were tamed in ancient Sapta-tSiodbn. 

1 have not come across any distinct mention of the mule 
in the Rg.-eda. But i t is mentioned in the 

" 0 Indrt, wties the !!r«< t“l'“ „„ (a-eemibTe 

unewei patlis, like ftTomi 'll™" *" * 

rapidly like ' riaht-ehOirf, r«.m 

nelghiirg Iwdlj Ihroijsh tefWT. tl«y yrt. nrt^i ■ 

Ike «rirflict1 for «tl!e. like rUrtiof en thrfr pr*?. 

• Eney, Hrit. Vol. XII« P‘ 74*. N mth Eddio a. 
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Brdhmana (vi. 17. 3), [i woulJ thus llwt cross, 

breeding was known in India from very uartjr limes, and ihc 
utility of mules as beasts of burden understood by Ibcandcnl 
Aryans, 

The buffalo was also a domestic animal tn ancient Sapta* * 
Sindhu. Probably its rich milk was used for food ; and 
butter Was made of tt. It was also used as a draught*anEma 1 
for drawing carls and ploughs. Herds of buffaloes were 
grazed in the woods, just as they are done even to this day. 
(Rv, ix. 33, I.) They were also kiJIed for their flesh, Indra 
having been very fond of it and devoufing at a time the flesh 
of 100 to 300 buffaloes. (Rv, v. 39, 8 ; vi. 17, ii.)‘ 

The goat was also domcBticaied for food, milk and its 
soft wool, for which it is even now famous in Kashmir and 
Tibet. It was also sacrificed in honour of the Gods, and it 
replaced the bull and the horse in later times, most probably 
because it was discovered to be singularly free from 
tuberculosis, ft is remarkable that in all affections from 
this disease, the Ayurveda which embodies the Hindu system 
of medicine, prescribes goat's milk and goal's flesh for 
patients as necessary diets. The goat was sometimes 
harnessed to light carts in ancient Sapta.Sindhu. (Rv. ix. 
26, 8.J 


The sheep was also largely domesticated for its flesh and 
wool, and sacrificed in honour of the Gods. (Rv, j. 14 ) 
The sheep of Gandbilra (Kandahar) was famous for its woof. 
(Rv. t. 136, 7 and iv. 37. 4) The camel ivas a familiar 
imasl or burden in ancient Sapla-Simlh.i, as it is even now in 

the modern Punjab, ft was even then, as it is now, “ the 


• tu /iaHJtamU Parmi of tti« MahShhifat. f rw— . .. 

^tiun In Pindfcaka.. of 

Guzrat, ™r in which Kr^. BmUdmvm, Artuna ^ i 

^Ifcc huiTalo Vhich 10 havn been a fnTou!*e 

r.1..^ thu -a. pnblidjr «y in Ihn m.rkot,.nd 0.. slaJU display. 

|a| n Iim crowded hjr Ctfstomcfia ^ ^ 
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ship of the desort ** (Rv* viii. 46, 28)^ carrying byrdens and 
traveller.^ on its back across the sandy uilds cl Sind and 
southern Snpia-Sindhu. 

TEie dog was also a pet domestic animal fts mzc must 
have been enormous in those day^, as it was used as a beast 
of burden* (Rv- viil ^6, 2^80 H is well known that in the 
polar regions the dog Is ttsed by the Esquimaux to draw 
sledges over the ice^ Even in later times^ Sapta-Sindhn was 
famous for its dogs, and large numbers used to be exported 
to Persia and ^fes0potanlJa to assist In the huntJ 


There are evidences of the elephant having been tamed 
after capture^ in ancient Sapta-Sindhu. Both European and 
Indian scholars have said that the etephant has but rarefy been 
mentioned in the ^gveda. Professor Macdonell goes so far 
as to sjay that the animal is explicitly referred to in only two 
passages of the and tfie form of the name applied to 

it *the beast [mtgd) with a hand (W/)'shows that the 
R515 still regarded it as a strange animal/ ^ It was 
indeed a strange animal, as it was not so familiar on the 
plaina of Sapta-Sindhu as the horse, the cow. the buffalo or 
the cameU It is a ferocious animal in its wild statCi living 
on mountains and in the deep recesses of forests, ft is 
caught and tamed with great difficulty and hazardp and none 
but E^jas and rich noblemen can afford to keep it. Fhere is 
no reason for wonderj therefore, that Ihe called U by its 
distinguishing limb, the proboscis, which the animal uiies just 
as we use our hand for picking up food and ihings. Hut it 
was also known by the names of and VdritHa, and has 


< ^ The iiuporU4 Indian dof* Tbf br«d Ei ^saitd l^ be 

Ihe ..d IML ^isl, i nd d. lb*t ih. b«C 

tlvnUri;^ irild ItditJ wtich Ibejf iiL*ck The gwAl oii ^ 

ilw P«r9lRik!i lor tix plfiiaoire id Uk cbi«» bj whom A was «2*jd 

Chivmtroux mOrt have iflcreM«l th* 'Ivorlil 

Whleh became cvt. an nbi«t cl Sca.ry/' ^ World, 

VeU, P. 4 S 0 ) 

* Micdoocira Hifi. ff/ ill-. P- 14S 
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been referred to not in two passages only of the Rgveda as 
Professor Macdoneli says, but in several passages in one 
name or another, some of which are mentioned below : 

“ O Maruts, ye eat the trees oi the forest like the beasts 
called elephants.*^ (Rv, i, 64, 7.]' 

'* O Agni, thou goost with fearless potver (majesty), just 
as the king goes with Ids minister on the elephant.’* (Rv, iv. 
4 . < 0 ^ 

'* (O ASvins}, as the hunters desire to trap large 
elephants, so I am invoking ye, day and night, with these 
articles of sacrifice." (Rv, )c. 40, 4.)* 

This verse shows that hunters used to trap or catch 
elephants in ancient Sapta-Sindhu, and they were constantly 
on the look-out for elephants, as the catching of these animals 
was highly paying and profitable to them. 

" tndra assumes unconlroitable power in sacriticcs, tike 
an elephant that exudes llm nnnia juice, (,*, becomes masi or 
rogue.’* {viii. J3, S.)-* 

“ The powerful motlwr replied, ‘ be who seeks thy enmity, 
Bghts like an elephant on the mountain/ " (Rv. viii. 45, 5.)^ 

" O Alvins, like a rogue elephant, driven by aniiufa 
(iron hook), kill ye the enemies, bending your bodies/' 
(Rv. X. 106, 6.)* 

From the above quotations it would appear that elephants, 
that inhabited the monntains and forests of Sapta-Sindhu, 
were caught and tamed by hunters, and sold to the Rajas 
who used to ride them with their ministers. They were also 

■ Rt. i. 64 7iinr in ifi^ fit 1 «►«. 

» Rv, ir. 4,1 1 

* R». 1.4ev 4 =*f»t nAn aiw ftUT ft 1 

‘ Rv. vtiu 33. 8- -5iin oaf o mw, oca' 1 etc. 

■ Rv. vhi 45, 5 —aft isr n I siafi 

RTOsr tl 

* Rv. S. » 06,0 -<1^, ^ 50*^ WftWT, etc. 
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probably osed in war. That these animals were the natives 
of the Himftlayan lorests would appear from the Fallowing 
extracts from the Ensyclupsfdis BfitsunKH {Vol, Xl»p 
p, ^^2);—*' The elephant still oxlsts in considerable numbers 
along the tetai or sub-tnontane fringe of the Uimilaya,*’ It 
is therefore extremely likely that the elephant existed in the 
Hiiri.*ilayan forests of Sapta-Sindhu in ancient times also. 

Among other wild animals and beasts of prey* menlioii is 
made in the Rgveda of the spotted deer (i. 37, t). the mtisk. 
deer (x. 146, 6), the black buck, known as Kfsnsi&ra Mrga 
(x. 94, 5), the wild boar, the bison (viii. 45, 24)1 the lion 
(viil. 1, 20 j tx. 89. 3 : X, 2S, lol, the wolf (Kritf), the bear* 
the hare, the mongoose the monkey and 

the jackal. There were long stretches of woods and thickets 
in the plains, and forests on the mounUins, in which ihey 
lived and freely roamed. A whole beautiful Sakta has been 
devoted to the description of Arsnyinl or forest, t^v- x 146)- 

The lion isslill found Sn ihe deserts of RajputJind, having 
probably been driven to the south by the destruction of the 
woods and forests of Sapta»Sindhii* The tiger {f^ydgh^s) 
has not been anywhere mentioned in the Rgveda, as it was 
probably in those days a native of Southern India, but now 
its natural home is the swampy jungles of Betigal, though he 
Is also found in all the forests of India, The absence of ihe 
tiger in an dent Sapta-Sindhu unmistakably points to its 
complete severance from the Deccan. Tlie lion use * 
trapped and caught alive, and kept iu cages probably for 

show. (Rv. X. 28, )0.) 

With regard to the black buck, the antelope proper 
it should be mentioned here that it 
was held sacred by the ancient Aryans, and Us s 'in use a 
the time of holding sacrifices. The white hairs of the skin 
represented the RUs, the black represented the an 

the yellow the Kvjw,’ “ It* habitat is the salt plain . 


* The &l*pilh« Bfihitufl*-1 4-“■ 
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ats on the crMst lineis of Gg2rEit and Orissa, where hertlii of 
fifty does may be seetii accom pari Led by a single buck. The 
doc iS of a light fawn Colouri and has no boms. The colour ol 
the buck is a deep brown-hfack above, sharply marked off 
from the white of the belly. His spiral horrtSi twisted for 
three or four turns like a corkscrew, often reach the length 
of 30 inches. The flesh is dry and unsavoury, but is permit¬ 
ted meat for Hindus, even of the Brahman casteJ'* ft is to 
be noted that the Aryans even in a later age regarded the 
black buck as a distinguishing mark of the Aryan land pro¬ 
per, or more correctly speaking^ of the land where Vedk 
sacrifices could be performed fFajmya All other 

lands over which the black huck did not roam W'ere unfit for 
holding sacrifices ini and regarded as Sfleccha Pro¬ 

bably the proper habitat of the black buck in ancient times was 
the Southern and Eastern coast-lines of Sapta-Sindhu, which 
in later times extended, with the disappearance of the Eastern 
Sea from the Gangetlc trough, to the eoast-lioe of Orissap 
and with the disappearance of the RAjputAnSi Sea, to the 
coastdine of Go^rat, This extended country afterwards 
formed Aryflvarta,^ or the country inhabited hy the Aryans- 
It IS remarkable that the black buck is found nowhere else In 
India excepting AryAvarta- 

The proper home of the musk-deer is in the Himalaya 
where it is still founds and killed by hunters for iu musk. 

The Gaura which has been frequently mentioned 

in the Rgveda (viil. g, 3; 45, 24) is probably the Gaur 
G&urusJt the bison ** of sportsmen, '"which is 
found in all the hill jungleSn in the Western Ghat, in Central 
IndU, in Assam, and in British Burma,"' and sometimes 

^ V^rXit. Pr 74a (Ninth Edition}, 

11, tl3.1 

(U.niv If* a+.j 
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attains the height of 20 bands (close on 7 tneasufing 

from the hump above the shoulder, Jts short curved horns 
and skull are enormously massive. Us colour is dark diesl- 
nut or colfee-brown. From tlie difTtCull nature of its liabital 
and from the ferocity with which it charges an enemy, tlie 
pursuit of the bison is no less dangerous and no less escking 
than that of the tiger of the elephant."’ As it is now found 
in, and confined to the Southern Peninsula, Assam and 
Burma, it muitt have migrated to these countries from apta- 
Sindhu, after it had hecome connected with the Deccan an 
Assam by the disappearince of the Rftjputftnft Sea an t e 
Eastern Sea respectively. There is geologi^l evidence to 
prove that tlif Deccan was connected with Assam and 
Ihiriun on iho one h.and, and South Arric.t on the other, and 
esteiidcd as far south as Australia, forming n large continent 
by itself, and completely c^t off from Sapta-Sindhu by seas. 
The Cowro Affgfl, having once mipated to the ^'^ 3' 

roamed east and west through the jangles an _ 

of Central India, the Western Ghats, Assatn and ri r. 
Borma, a nd completely disappeared from Sapla-Smdhu which, 
with the destruction of the woods, could no onger a 
free add absolute seciirily* 

Among reptiles, frogs and snakes arc irentioiicd in 
veda fvil. 50, 103). Tlie blatant croakings of ^ 
been compa;d with the loud recitations of the^Vedic hymns 
by the pupils and disciples of the in the a es 0 ^ 

ing, (Rv.viii. roi, 5h - grotesquely beautiful compamen 

no doubt. There are whole Sfiktas devoted to f^f 

tnkmg pff |>oi£on Enjecled by the bites of poisonous ^ ^ 

and insects, which proves that these reptiles iicre numer 
Sap.,.Sin.lh« [Rv. i. ,9.; vii. 

.h/,vb,lr. Th„< a dW ■■> ■"« 


' Bfit., VhsI. XU. p. 7+i- 
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sou Lii-east of Sapta-Sindhti, probably at the junction of the 
RAjpiit 4 fi&and the Eastern Seas, which was so called pro¬ 
bably on account of the abundance of fish obtained there on 
the sea-coasts. 

Among birds, mcniion is made in the ftgveda of pen- 
cocks (iii. 45, i) of ivhkh. U is said, there were 2 i species 
(Rv. j. I9h i4)p falcons (Syena) (/. Perr^ritisi&rJ, goose or 
swan (iii. 8, 9 ^ vjii. 33, 3 and tx. 32^ 3), quails ( 

tika) (L 112,3;, Francoline partridge {K/jphijdfa){n. 42 and 
43)1 black duw'S (lx. i^p 6)* owl {Uiuka)t whose 

screeches were regarded a.s inauspiciems (x. 165,5 6), 

Cakrawakas or ruddy geesep parrots (^uka) and the vulture 
(CrrfAra} (i. 133, 8), Birdwatchers are mentiontd in the Rg- 
veda, who either netted or snared them and sold them to 
those who were fond of birds* flesh. (Rv. i. 92. 10). 

Of the riara in ancient Sapta-Sindhup the A^^vadha (Ficus 
rtii^iosa) was called the or •* king of forest on 

arcoLint of Us ^ire and tallness. It was held sacredp and iis 
wmd was U’^ed for making Soma-Vfssels. Professor Mar- 
donell lia< trauT^l ited it bv the word “ horse-slandp" probably 
suggestiiig therphy that the shade of the tree was used fnr 
slnbUng horses. But it hnsi been derived otherwise by San¬ 
skrit Etymologistsp and Is meant to be the tree that is not of 
yesterday, but stands from olden times. And, in reality, the 
A^vattha is not short^Hvedp and Can easily withstand violent 
storms and blasts of wind. The Rgveda^ howeverp does not 
mention the other well-knmvn sacred tree of the plains, v/V.| 
the Nyagrifdha or Pa/a {Fkuj /n^iicus). This was probably 
a native of the Deccan. The Sami tree (/Icacja sumu) 
mentioned In the ^veda (x. 31, to}, as well as the PalA^a 
[ffiitta Fr&Ndcsa) (x, 97* 5) and the Sill mall {FriffdfHdrffn 
/jii/raehicsime], [x. 85, 3 ). There U also mention of the 
Kkadira {Mittt&sa caiecAu) and of the Simian pi (Piz/Acrgia 
Siiti} in Rv. iii. 53. 19. The scholiast says that the bolUi 01 
the axles of carts and chariots were made of the ^Aadira 
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wood, and the ^imSapS romislied the wood tor the floor. The 
Simbul or Simul tnaiahcrica) is a1^ mefllwned in 

Rv iii 53, .X Tho Soma grew on the M-iaval peak of the 

Htail,,.... in tl» Plnl-- Th. ' 

also mentioned (i*. S6. i 3 )- Vav^ orbar ey, t’'* ®S. 3 - ^^- 3 ) 

and OMft.yd ot tiw (s- 94- >3) ^ 1 war sur- 

principal crops cultivated. As regards Dh^njr^, 1 ' ^ 

::X J the following remarks of Profe^ " 

S Ricn w«nh « r-n-iim- ^ "jt 

them as one of the necessaries of U e s ooi me 

, 11 ..««.i-' r;'‘:cw„. 

ri^Solar monsoon arw, wlw" 1 ' ' ‘ j,,, „( Us Indus 

HuncHprotoblydid no. mosl 

.iv.,.,rslcm nf i„ig.lion, its uultlvstion 

Into, '"”«. »■* ,'Vlod s^'t ™. suppositioo of thu Profus- 
spread to all parts ot ^ d„ proved that rains were 

sor is gratuitous, as we bav ^ account of its proximity 

abundant in j„ the cuUivatioo of paddy 

IQ the seas, and hetped the Hiers (*- 94- 

which is also disUnetly mentioned n the Rgveda t 94 
Ti). [Read also jra,e»c<^« Culture, ci- vii). ■, n_ 

Mention is also made of swc d b 
the forests in groat ^ l^^rbs. The white lotus 

(Rv. X. i4.t 3) was the The mango^ree 

Aryans, and u r'^bably was indigenous to South 

is nowhere mentmnod. j P the famous timber. 

India, nor is the Sata Himilaya and of the 

tree of the submontane ^ ^v1^^ch was largely 

Deccan. The KuSa was the sacmd gras 

vumd in .1,0 P"'°™’"“ °' „,do of buM. *“'• 

“ ^'■""*1 P.X “o"« i” 

coppefi iron and ptecmiw __ _—- 

I M«doi«U'* ffufm at# -1 '1 

^ Rv. s. 94. U mfWt . 
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ancient Aryan^r boLli men aiid womtsn, w-ere fond of bedecking 
Cheit persons with gold ornarnentSt either plain or set ivllh 
precious stones. Coins were made both of gold and silver. 
But whether copper coins were in existence is not quite dear, 
[ron was largely used for making weapons of war^ and 
agricultural implenicntsp Mailed coats were also made of 
iron. There is also mention of iron forts w'hlch were 
probably so called in a figurative sense on account of their 
strength and invincibility. It would thus appear that even 
in Rgvedic times, the Aryans were acquainted with thu 
various uses of the principal metals, and had already passed 
the stone age of civilisation To trace up their hi^la^y to 
that age would be a feat as impossible as that of drawing a 
landscape in blinding and impenetrable darkness. The 
ancient Aryans had reached a very high rung of the ladder of 
civilisatiGiiii, when tSie rest of the world did not even approacli 
its foot- These metals and precious stones w'ere procurable 
in the northern mountainous regions of Sapla-Sindliu. Even 
in comparatively recent times, tlie Babylonians used to draw 
their supply of gold and precious stones from these regiems. 
Ctesias says expressly that the precious stones w*ere imparted 
from India, and that onyxes, sardines and the other atones 
used for seals were obtained in llie mountaina bordering on 
the sandy desert. Emeralds and ja^perSj^' says Tiicopbri^tus 
a more recent author but w^orthy of credit, " w'hicfi are used 
as objects of decorations came from the desert of Bactria [of 
Cobi). J hey are sought for by persona who go thillier on 
horse-back at the time of the north-wind tvhicli blows away 
the sand, and discovers Lhem.^' 

riie country where gold is found and which the griffins 
infest'^ says CtesLas, is exceedingly desolate. The 
Bactxians who dwell in the neighbourhood of the Indians, 
assert that the grilfins watcfi over the gold^ though the Indians 
themselves deny that they do anything of the kind, as they 
liave no need of the metal ; but {say they) the griffins arc 
only anxious on account of llieir youngs and these are the 
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obiecU of their protection. The fndtaus go arnied into the 
desert (of Gobi) in troops of a thousmd or two thousand men. 
But we are assured that they do not leturn from these 
expeditions till the third or the fourth year.’' 

These classical accounts go to pro^e tliat there was 
abundance of gold and precious stones in Sapta-Sindhu whici* 
extended as far as Bactrla in Rgredic tunes. 

Of the Minerals in Sapta-Sindhu, no mention is made of 
salt in the Rgveda, although the Salt Range exists in t ic 
very heart of the country from lime immemorial, and salt 
could also be manufactured from the sea-water, if any 
necessity arose. This has ted some European -ts □ 
infer t1«t the ancient Aryans were not at all ^ 

the use of salt. As Professor Macdonell ’ 

it is '>a good itlustratioa of the dangers of 

siieutior Such an argument would be as absur “ ” ^ 

that ttie ancient Aryans did not now e u _ 
{Uphmha), as they are not mentioned in ^ ' 

although the bodies and 

plates on tlicir breastSt iron fnai 

Am.gto„. on Ihni, >'“* “"’Z ,1 

oiiUled or did not care In p'n^ncl were . 

.W ,e,aired a. mnch prolectlon ar 

parlicularly to enable them to tnaroi ' oeverla 

LgiUtnl tandcoid. It i, often lorgnlten that ^ 

i. Jot a hietorj- .1 the «.ei.nt ■» " 

the word, ho. nU a eoileetion o- hj™»a addr^^ « 

various Gods ; and it Is mdaed * t t.A manv 

work, essemiatly Ufc and material 

evidenccii of the inadents of to . sjo&d 

civilisation, which, when caretuny^^^^ 

idea of their modes of living _ ^ ^ ihe omLsion 

therefore, be rash to deduce an _ 
of the mentio'a of a particula 
Rgveda, and to say that it did rot at all «ist 
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However ihb may be, webopcp we have been able to 
draw aft approKimate picture of the physical features of 
ancient Sapta«SindhUp and its fauna, finra, and minerals. We 
have shown (i) that the Saras vat I was a mighty stream in 
those ancient days, with winter flowtcig through her channel 
all the year round, which was probably perennially supplied 
by melted snow at her source, and that her banks, as well as 
the banks of the other rivers, were iiiliabited by a prosperous 
people^ fond of holding sacriliccs in lionour of their Gods; 
(2) that the submontane regions of the Himiilaya and the 
valley of Kashmir were also inhabited by Aryan tribes ; (3} 
that the country, besides being intersected by the rivers, had 
also long Stretches of forests, and a desert in the south; [4) 
that the batiks of the Sindhu were aUo well populatedt and 
had important centres of manufacture in wool, woollen goods, 
and cotton fabrics ; (|) that the horses bred in the region of 
the Sindhu were famous, and probably in great demand 
throughout the country; [6) that the forests were infcsled 
with wild animals such as the wolf, the lion, the wild boar, 
the elephant, the monkeyt the bear* the jackal, the bison, the 
bufTalo^ the deer and the antelope ; (7) that the b1ack_ buck^ 
held sacred by I he sacrtficedovlng Aryans;, was a distinguish¬ 
ing mark of the land inhabited by tlsem ; [8) tliat barley, rice, 
millet^ and probably olher cereals a bo were the princtj>al pro- 
ducU of Aryan agricutture; (95 that they domesticated the 
cow, the buffalo, the ass, the horse, the goat, the dog, the sheep 
and the camcli and caught and tamed even the wild elephant; 
and (10) that they were acquainted with the use of goldi silver^ 
copper, iron and preejous stones that were the products of 
either Sapta^Sindhu, or of contiguous regions, k was indeed 
a self-contained country possessing an equable climatCt p^^ 
vjding all the necessaries of life, and affording facilities for 
advancing towards a higher dvilii^ation and developing ail 
those traits of character that make a people great. Though 
divided into numerous clans and tribes, the more advanced 
Aryans were a homogeneous people ivhq felt a mysterious 
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impulse to develop their peculiar genius; and actiuted 
by that impulse, they tried their best to gel nd of all discord, 
ant elements, and eliminate them from their commumiy. 
They were engaged in their noble and arduous task 
assertion and self-determination for a long time, but the story 
of their struggle will he narrated io a subsequent chapter. 



CHAPTER VI. 

rne oeccAN oif sout^ehn indu m ^avEi^rc times. 

Aa we have already said, there Is no mention whatever 
in Hie Rgveda o^ the Deccan, or the Vlndhya mountains, or 
the famous rivers of the Southern Peninsyla like the Nar- 
mad^l, the Godlvarlt the etc.^or of the peoples inhahit- 

inj^ that country^ ft Is therefore uot at all possihle to 
describe the country from any internal evidence of the Rg- 
veda. The Deccan was completely cut off from Sapta- 
Sindhu by the RAjputAnfi Sea, and the Sea occupying the 
Ganf^lic trough ^ and the Aryans ciid not care to |;o to that 
rmnitry, dark and unknown, by crossing the deep and danger¬ 
ous sea. If they ever migrated or c^ctended in any direction 
during Rgvedic times, they did so by the overland route in 
the direction of Gandh^ra, Bactrlana, Persia and Western 
Asia, There were undoubtedly sea-going vessels and mer¬ 
chant-ships in Sapta-Slndhii l but navigation in those early 
days was most difficult and clangerouSi and ship*\vi'e€k& were 
probably very common occurrences. VVe may* therefore 
safely surmise that the multitude generally avoided the sea- 
route for going to any foreign country. It was only the 
covetous and daring Aryan merchants^ the l^aniks or PantSt 
a«^ they are called in the Rgveda, who ventured on a sea- 
voyage for the purpose of trading m neighbouring countries. 
It is just possible that the Aryan merchants crossed the 
R.ljpuUm^ Sea, and traded along the Western coast of the 
Deccan, exchanging the surplus products of Sapta-Sindhu for 
those of the latter country. But it is extremely doubtful 
v\-hcther the \falabar coast existed in those days in its present 
shapv'. There is geologtcal evidence to prove that in very 
early times. Southern India formed part of a huge continent 
which extended from Burma and South China on the east, to 

k Appendix (A} lliis CKapter. 
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East and South Africa on the west, and from tt,n Vindhya hdls 
on the north to Australia oo the south ; and it was probably 
not connected anywhere with Western Asia, though Uirre is 
reason to believe that it had some connection with the ^tern 
Himalaya through Assam This continent was boon e on 
the north, as we have already seen, by a long ® ^ 

extending from .\ssam to the southern coast J 

ihen was, and joined with what the classical writers called 
the Rrylhrietn Sea. or the Arabian Sea, as we now call it- 
This Southern Continent existed from early Permian times 
an to the close of the Miocene epoch, according to Mr. H. t , 
Mr. Alfred R»..ri W.ll»:d s.,.: “ It fl™ ^ J 
mnt) represtoH >vh>t wjb ptntably » pi>™“y °®T' 

1 and wh.t «.« th. of ttn «8l««.™ 'l““r' 

,uit. oonbl. to s.y. If »• 
prf«d tk. whole are* Mw J 

we must make it extend horn We^t Afrt 
China and Celahea. an -a which ir probably d,d once 

occupy.''’ . . . 

re. L u rif... . “ U is evident that during much 
FUewhere he writes i it i« cviu _ j*,i 

nr,he'Tertiary period. Ceylon and South India 

nn the north by n considerable extent o sea, ^ 

fownadparf J an eKfrn.i.. S-*-, « 

UHniL The very nnmemus and approximation 

wllh Malava require, however, son j ^ later period. 

wi,h these islands. whkhprab.W^^ 

When, still later, the great plains and .^unication 

.- '“r-.*"-’ • E''“r Jpad r..o.cbin.. 

rtfected avilh the rich and hig T ^ 

fauna, a rapid immigration o n j became 

of the less specialise d forms of mammalia _ _ 

■ “ThsO«.paphi«I ^ 

li«B^ aC llTitie "3 eitintf 

EirtVs sorisre” t sndon, Mwmilton SH-O i T“ 
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extinct. Anaong reptiles and jnsectSH iKe coTnpctitic>n was 
less severe, or the older Forms were too well adapted to local 
conditions to be expelled f so that it is among these groups 
alone that we find any considerable number of what are 
probably the remains oMhe ancient fauna of a now submerged 
'^Guthem Continent.*'* 

Mr H. F. Blanford says: The ofliniries between ihe 
fossils of both animals and plants of the Beaufort group of 
Africa and those of the Indian Panehets and Kathmis are 
such as to suggest the former existence of a laud connexion 
between the two areas. Bui the resemblance of the African 
and [ndian fossiUfaonas docs not cease with Permian 
and TKassIc times. The plant beds of the Utenhage group 
have furnished eleven fonns of plants, ttvo of which Mr. Tate 
has idcntiBed with Indian Rajmehal plants. The Indian 
Jurassic fossils have yet to be described (with a few excep¬ 
tions), but ii has been staled tliat Dr. Stoliexka was much 
struck with the affinities of certain of the Cutch fossils to 
African forms ; and Dr. Stollczka and Mr* Griesbach have 
shown that of the Cretaceous fossils of the fJmtafijni river in 
Natalt the majoKty [32 out of 33 described form.^) arc identi¬ 
cal with species from Southern India. 

With regard to the geii^raphical evidence, a glance at 
the map will show that from the neighbourhood of the west 
coast of India to that of the Seychelles, Madagascar, and the 
Mauritius, extends a line of coral atolls and banks, including 
Adas Bank, the Laccadives, Maldives, the Chagos group and 
the Saya-de*Mulha, all indicating the existence of a submerg¬ 
ed mountatn range or ranges. TheSEycbelles, loo, are men¬ 
tioned by Mr. Darwid as risiftg from an extensive and tolerably 
\itvt 1 b iiik having a depth of between 30 and 40 fathoms ; so 
thaL althnug^i now partly encircled by fringing reeU, they may 
be regarded as a virtual extension of the same submerged nxisr 
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Furllivr wcst| the Gosrri&ledo snd Conioro Islands cotisifit of 
atolls and islands sarrounded by bamer reefs j and these 
bring us pretty close to the present shores of Africa and 
Madagascar. It seetns at least probable tbat m this chain of 
atolls, banks and barrier reefs, we have indicated the position 
of an ancient mountain chain, which possibly formed the 

back-bone of a tract of later PaUoaoie, Mesoaoic and early 

Tertiary land, being related to it much as the Alpine and 
Himalayan system is to the European-Asiatic continent, and 
the Rocky MounUitis and Andes to the two Americas. As it 
is desirable to designate this Mesoaoic land by a name, I would 
propose that of Indo-Ooeanea. Professor Hualey hw sugpst- 
ed on pakeontological grounds that a land connexion existe 
in this region (or rather between Abyssinia and India) during 
the Miocene cpociii From what hss been said above, it m 
be seen that 1 infer its existence from a far earlier date. 
WiLli reijard lo its dcpre^islonr 

relates to its nortliem extremity and shows that it was in t is 
region, later than the great trap flows of the Dakhan. These 
enormous sheets of wotcanic rock are remarkably horuonta 
to the east of the Ghats and the Sahyadri range, but to the 
west of this, they begin to dip seawards, so that the islan' o 
tlombay is composd of the higher part of the otmalio 
This indicates only that the depression to tlie westward las 
taken place In Tertiary limes, and to that extt.nt, 

Huxley's inference, that it was after the Miocene penod. is 
quite consistent with the geological evidence. 


“ Palaeontology, physical geography and geology, equally 
witli the ascertained distribution of living aniaia s an p an . 
offer their concarreot testimony to the for met ^ 

of Africa and india, including the tropical islands o 
Indian Ocean. The [aJo-Oceaoic land ^ f cor 

ed from at least early Permian times, pro a y (« to 
Huxley has poinled out) up to the close ® ^ , 

epoch and South .Vfrica and Pemnsuler India are the 
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existing rcTO[iafit& oJ Lhal ancienl laxid. It may not liavfi been 
absolutely continuous during the whole of this long period. 
Indeed, the Crelajceous rock^ oi Southern India and Soiitliern 
Africa^ and the rnarine Jurassic beds of the same regions, 
prove that some portions of it were for longer or shorter 
periods, Invaded by the Sea ; but any break of contininty was 
probably not prolonged i for Mr. Wallace s LnvciUgation in 
the Eastern Archipelago have shown how narrow a sea may 
ofter an insuperable barrier to the migration oi land animals. 
In PalECOZoio times^ this land must have been connected with 
Australia, and in Tertiary times with Malayana. since the 
Malayan forms with .African alliances are in several cases 
distinct from those of India. We know as yet too lit Lie of 
the geology of the eastern peninsula to say from what epoch 
dates the connexion with In do-Oceanic land. Mr. Theobold 
has ascertained the existence of Triassic, Cretaceous and 
NumuiuliLic rocks in the Arabian coast range, and Carboni' 
lerons limestone is known to occur froai MoulmeiTi south¬ 
ward, while the rajige east of the Irrawadj is fornied of 
younger Tertiary rocks. From this It would appear that a 
considerable part of the Malaya l^coinsula must have bc^o 
occupied by the sea during the greater part of the MesOioic 
aud Eocene periods* Plaut-beacing rocks of Raniganj age 
have been identified as forming the outer spurs of the Sikkim 
Him^^Laya y the ancient land must therefore have extended 
some distance to the north of the present Cangetic delta. 
Coal both of Cretaceous and Tertiary age occurs in the Kbasi 
hills^ and also in upper Assam, but in both caseSk associated 
with malice beds p so that it would appear that in this region, 
tlie boundaries of land and sea oscillated somewhat during 
Cretaceous and Eocene times* To the north-west of 1 ndiap 
the existence of great formations of Cretaceous and Nummu- 
littc age, stretching far through Baluchistan and Persia^ and 
entering into the structure of the north-west Himalaya prove 
that in the later Mesoxoic and Eocen?? ages India had no 
direct comn'luRicatjoit wHli western Asia ; while the jurrasir 
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rocks of Cutch, the Salt Rang^. ^be norLliern 

.ho« tl»> ™ Ihs p™=Jiixs P'-fx" I xr. 

of the presen‘l'"i’“.ko HiioMjyi 

and Still more recent marine fortnations , ^1,^1 

indicate that from verjf early times till the upie ^ 

groat cliain. mnch of iia present site «as for ages covered y 

Mr. BUnford thus sums up Ibe views advanced by hirn^ 

.. rst-The planL.beariog scries of India ranges from early 
Permian to the latest Jurassic times, indicating JeiWEp 
few cases and locally) the uninterrupted [ ^ 

and fr«h.water conditions. These may have prevailed 

early Permian, as in the 

a cold climate prevailed down V 

inclined to believe in both 

the decrease of cold, the ilora and reptilian fauna ^ _ 

times were diffused to Africa. India, and poss y ■ 

or the to may have existed in Australia somewhat earlier. 

and have been dLffnsed ihencc. 

.. 3.J-1„dia. Soulh Africa acd ACrcB. '“"T; .. 
by bn lnJo.Oc«nicCcnii"«f in ihe ^ 

two former cocniric. remameif connccte (n period, 

oniy shot, interroptioos) op to Ihe end of h^|^ 

During the latter part of the lime, th 

ed with Malay ana. , t-i'iters I consider 

.. ,th-ip common with .»« pr. i- 

ihet the position of this '*“'* *" betwsen^lhe Arshian Sea 
coral reefs and banks that no 

and East Africa. .liw-rt 

.. ,„_UP to the end 

connexion (except possibly for P 

India and Western Asia."* ^___ ,— — — , . “ 

---—-Tc^btuiiii vf ttfv P1iBi-i™oB( 

* H, F. Blwlorf *'O* *** *“ s ladii*Oo«u<*<^ C^ilf-m*." 

*Tio of tiidli. Vv<. JtXXb 

Qiuiterir JtimfVl! of the Oeclo^iA-'l Sohietri 
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From the above e*tractii k would appear that South Iqdia 
remained connected with South Africa up to the end of the 
Miocene Epoch, as a huge continent, compfeteJy cut off from 
Sapta*Smdhu or the modern Punjab, by a bn? stretch of sea. 
extending from Assam to the Arabian sea. Though Mr 
Blanford establishes the connection of india, South Africa and 
Australia in the Permian epoch, it is possible that the con- 
nection tasted with Interruptions till the end of the Miocene 
epoch or even later when man nourished on the globe, as ive 
shall see later on; and that the isolation of SapU-Sindhu 
contmaed till a much later period. 

Mr. Ernst Haeckel thus writes about the ancient Southern 
Continent; " This large con tin col of former times Sclater. 
an Englishman, has calJed LctHuriit, from the monkey-like 
animals which inhabited it. and it is at the same lime of great 
irnpotUnee from being tfie probable cradle of the human race 
winch in all likelihood here first developed out of anthropoid 


Elsewhere he writes "There are a ti umber of ctreum^ 
sUnces (especially chronological facts} which suggest that the 
primeval heme of man was a continent now sunk below the 
surbee of the Indian Ocean, which extended along the south 

If-n r " connection 

witlntj owards the east, as far as Further India and the 

bunda islands; towards the west, as far as Madagascar and 
the south-eastern shores of Africa.'*- 

Whether this continent was the original cradle of man- 

ind m not, there can be no doubt that man existed here from 
very early times, and that his creatinn in this continent was 

"'h* 1. ^ creation of anthropoid apes 

which were hm nearest approach. Tbere is evidence of the 
exisLonceof Pliocene man in the valley gravels of the Nar- 
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madt and of Mioct!!n€ man in Upper Burma^' Jt can, ttiere^ 
fore^ he safely surmised that man had existed in this conti¬ 
nent long before the ttme whea the greater portion of it was 
submerged in consequence of a violent cataclyf^tn. Thotigli 
SapU-Sindhu was not directly connected with It, rondiUotis 
similar to those of the lost continent must have prex'ailed 
there, which favoured the creation of a famtly of human beings 
entirely different from that of the Southern Continent i and 
these were the progenitors of the Aryan race wboi having 
been endowed wtlH higher mental faculties^ deveirspeda civil¬ 
isation which was destined to dominate the whole worlds and 
uplift the entire human race. 

ft is possible that the same seismic forces that caused the 
subsidence of the greater portion of the Southern Continent 
also caused the upheaval of the bed of the PAjput/lii^ Sea ; and 
H these two events ivere simdUpieous and synchronous, they 
must have txcured long afI er Rgvedic times : for the EUjpu- 
t 4 n 4 Sen had been in exLstencenwheti some at least of the ancient 
hymns of the Rgveda were composed- The upheaval of its 
bed must have canseth by the displacement of the vast volumes 
of iLs waters, a deluge in l^apt.vSindhu, knoivii as ManuV 
Plcwl, which we have discussed in a previous chapter* The 
depression of the Aravalli mountain was also probably due 
to the same causes thnit up heaved the sen - bed and submerged 
a large portion of the Southern Continent, ft is related in 
the Puri^as that the great sage Agastya sipped up the ocean dry 
and caused the high peaks of the Vindhya mountains to hendt 
when he crossed over to Southern fndifljW'here he was the first to 
lead an Aryan colony. This sipping up of the ocean and bend¬ 
ing down of the Vindhya arc undoubtedly connected with the 
physical dlsturhances that led to the drying up of the Rdjpu* 
lAnd Sea and the depression of the Aravalli mounlaini as the 
Vindhya Is called, and have been fathered ope n Agastya who 

^ ^ W i’rSmiiSw 

p. ^ Redd al» AppendfjC (Sj tfl tht* Chapter^ 
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first venLtired to the south. This Ag^tya, however, h not 
the Vedk b^rd of that nameK hut probably one of his descend¬ 
ants who, as was the custom in those ancient days^ bore the 
patronymic of Agastya- This tradition which is connected 
with an undoubted physical fact goes to prove the antiquity 
of the Aryans of Sapta^Sindhu and of the Rgveda. 

But to rettirn to our account of the Deccan in Rgvedic 
times. It formed part of a vast southern continent that ex¬ 
tended, as we have seeiip from Further India to sontli-eastern 
Africa, and probably as far south as Australia. The 
ihe civilhatlon of the original human inhabitants ol this vast 
continent may well be judged by that of their descendants who 
are the present remnants of the race in Africa ^ Sou Mi India ^ 
Anstraliap the islands of the Indian Archipelago, and the 
islands scattered in the Bay of Bengal and the Indian Ocean. 
Most of them are in the same primitive condition of life as 
their progenitors were in, hundreds of thousands of years ago. 
The Kolarian and the Dravidlan races of the Indian Peninsula 
are allied to the Negroid races of Africa, w ith such modilica- 
tions in their physical features and characteristics as climate 
and different environments have imposed upon them ; and 
there can be no doubt that they were the origiital inhabitants 
of the lost continent. Of the Kokrians and the Dravidians, 
it seems that some tribes of the latter made some prngres!^ 
towards civilisation, which ivas further advanced by their 
having come in contact with the Aryans after a communka- 
lion had been effected between Sapta-Sindhu and the Southern 
Peninsula by the drying up of the Rfijpulina Sea. The 
Kolarian ^p on the other handt> except such as came in con tael 
with the Aryans on die borders of the QangeUc plains in latur 
times, have remained in their primitive savage condition. A 
brief account of acme of the primitive tribes of both the races 
will be found interesting here : 

Among the rude,st fragments of mankind are the isolated 
Andaman islanders in the Bay of Bengal. The old Arab and 
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European voyagers described lUeui as dog-faced tiiao-^lcrs. 
The Mlsh officers, sent to the islands in 1855 to f 

l>ats of a ferocious type. «'bo daubed themselves when festive 

The* ni.de . nnlse lik. weepies In express friendAip er ,^ 

here only n«ne. ot eenmon gender 

before birth, and their sole conception of a god was an 
s^Ht .1 spread disease. For five y.ars. they repo sed every 

ennri « inlereenrse •'■»“'=> ■>' ’ '‘'s2rns 

slnwlTbronghl then. to. better lr.me otn.ind by «ing 
sheds n.« the settlement ..here these poor bmngs m..ht hn 
rfidter (rom the i™pie.l >.!».• ">‘1 

rertwTrIfrmo« hills with their cattles sheltering themselves 

“"t" tirn^yeer' The thiek-lipped sm..l.bodi«l Kmin. 

8^ front teeth of the opper jnm » . n..m.e. rmremenj 
tile me rroni influence over the ruder 

'r' t folk ThMe hills, oow »eiy thioly peopled, .boned in 

“■"dr.h^r’‘^r^rrr 

iSors.d.v-«-t^“^ 

opp^ nmeogtheHlmdUy.. 

tribe, nt the . 

•.|oiheCeott.tPrevinees,the.hot.g.o»l r«es form . 
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inhabitantii. The most important race, the Conda^ have made 
seme advances in civilisation ; but the wilder tribes still cling 
to the forest, and live by the chase, with, a few years back, 
flint points for tbeLr arrows, The Marias u'ield bows of great 
strength, which they hold with their feel, while they draw the 
Strings with both hands. A still wilder tribe, the Maris, fly 
from their grass^built huts on the approach of a stranger, 
ftoce a year, n messenger comes to them from the local Raja 
to take their tribute of jungle products. He does not enter 
their hamlets, but heals a drum outside, and then hides 
himself. The shy Maris creep forth, place w'hat they have to 
give in an appointed spot, nod run back again into their 
retreats. 


“ Further to the north-east, in the tributary states of 
Orissa, there is a poor tribe, io,oao in number, of Juangs or 
Pafudst literalFy the ‘ leaf-wearers,' whose women formerly 
wore no clothes. Their only vestige of covering was 3 few 
string* of beads round the waist with a bunch of [eaves, tied 
before and behind.' Those under the BrUisK influence were 


^ Col- DiJton tKin wriloi #bout ihe juings in hii l3tsfrif,tivr Ethnatogy of 
Benga!, p, ,— 

-The fenuhs gf iho ijTOup (tlie Jiua£s Kesnjhir] had not atnopgsi 
them a }nrtkt« cf dothln^. Their iote cuvcrToir tqe purposes el deeeiKy wn* 
io a p-rffe Mmpoivtl of ne.eral flringn of beads from which depended 
before and beheld small co,t»in^ of leaves. Adam and gve «™d fi^deaves 
t^rtber and madethem^dvEHapfons. The JumB* are not so far advanced; 
they lake yovSB Shoots of the A sm rTevae.Wfo or any l.«e with 

JounBSof, |„v» and arranging them « as to form a D.l and acate-like 
sn^of i^ eetiiiitedsitt. the sprigs ate aJmply stuck in the aitdic, f«« 
and ah. and the tnilet ii complete The dHs were well developed and (Tnely 
fctmed ipcdmens of ti,* and as the ll^ht leify costiifne let the Mitllnes 
the RBOte enlpwty ende, they would have made pmi. studiei for sculpture. 
Neat day they came to my tent at e«m, and whUiH conversed with the 

males on th«reu>tomi,lanBua(e, and religion, the girU tat nestled toeether 

in a cortiWr or A long timeaiJccit m^ti^inlMS u j but After an liour 

« h» eltpsed, the crouching pymphs showed tlpii of life and symptoms 

of uneiweeM, and more attentiveTytrpfdlnB them, J found that 

were droppioB from the downcast eyes like dew drops on the iroen fcavet. 
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clothed in liji by order of Government, and their naUve 
chief was persuaded to do the same work for the others. This 
leaf-wearing tribe had no knowledge of the metal* till quite 
lately, when foreigners came among them, and nq wor estii. 
in their language for iron, or any other metal. But this 
c muiry abounds with flint weapons, so that the Jiiangs form 
a remnant, to our own day, of tlie Stone Age- ' T eir 
writes the ofTtcer who knows them best are among 
smallcist thM huraM lelnss ever dslib>r»tely “ 

dwelling-. They meiuete nbont 6 feel b, 8, e “ 

LU. fe'ily end ell ibe femelee hedjle l..g«h=r .n tW ..e 

-hell, noimeii larger men edeg-kennel. 

ynnng .nen of Ihe village live in one large bedding apart ^ 

menrllveai and thh enalon. '““’"S * taj' „ 

the whole niale yoalh of Ihe hamlet i. '“I"* 

the aberiginal tribes in distant parts nf Indi^ The Kandhs 

ef Orieaa who kept np their aid tribal ritual nf human »ert re. 
untilit was put down by the British i» rSdMo. a - 
Santals in the west »! ®'”y’ 

eaamples nf pnwerlul end highly develnped non-Aryan tr, e^ 
Mow look at mu brief survey of some of the wild trte 
of the Dravidlan nnd the Knlarlan rnce. » 

Peninsula, who are probably In the same prim, rve rm^d.. 
of savages eo-day as Ihei. aneeslers weve in, mnu.ands nay 

hundreds of thousands nf year. ago. 'j™ 

slat, of brutes. IM"g by the chase, eating hninaa desh and 

„„ meut, soma of them Xl; 

and using dint weapons, as ■ man „„„„ 

and did not progr^e ; „ ,k„ ,i,H the 

going nearly stark naked, aad h uddling wg _ 

X ■ d4liiL>fmi4 [ tiOld tb^it tins tsiWlUl 

On mf ICfulerSy Ksltiag llw musb ^ ij ftej ««c nol 

certainly bwld <1* d 1 n« 11 a (hi. dry iny. 

M tbqr r« la depart, ^fimed tdilSw}. 

' ff-djfiey-die Spi/-n*ff-i Vd. Ml. p 177 l 
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chief of the family Iti kecinel-tmts, 5 feet by 3 , and many tribes 
possessing no marriagii-laws or cast am to speak of^—say, 
j jst look at this picture and think whether these men, even if 
they were not in a far worse condiLion thousands of years agOp 
could ever immigrate from far-off Central Asia over the snowy 
ranges of the Himalaya^ across rapid and wide rivers, and 
deep impassable seaSp and dreary deserts, to the plains of the 
Punjab or the hilly Forest-tracti of Central and Southern 
India. Even if the Aryans be regarded as immigrants to 
Sapta-Sindhu, and supposed to have waged a long sanguinary 
warfare (which we cannot bring ourselves to think to be at all 
likely) with these primitive savages of the Slone Agef who 
had nothing but rude stone weapons and missiles for offence 
or defence! and were therefore no malch for their superior 
adversaries,—and to have driven them to the Southern 
Pcuini^nla, how could these savages cross the sea over the 
Gangetic trough and the R.ljputAnit Sea, of whos^e existence 
we hnd unmistakable evidence In the Rgveda ? Such a 
feat would be impossible for naked savages to aocemplishi 
as it would be impossible for the fauna and flora to do. The 
fact of the matter is that the Dravidian or the Kolarian races 
never came from Central Asia to the Punjab, nor did they 
ever eoiiie into confljct or contact with the Aryans during 
B^'cdit times; that Sapta-Sindhu was a distinct country 
from Southern India, cut olT as it ivas by seas; that the 
Aryans were as much autochthones in Sapta-Sindhu as these 
wild tribes w'ere in Southern India which, as we have seen, 
formed part of a huge continent extending from Burena and 
South China to Extern and Southern Africa, and as far sooth 
as Australia; that Lhese savages, though looking like men, 
were little removed from the condition of anthropoid apes or 
brutes^ in which some of their tribes are still to be found; that 
they passed through the palaeolithic and the neolithic stages 
of development, of which they have left ample evidences in the 
valley gravela of the Narmada, and in the Bint weapons found 
scattered throughout I he Southern Peninsula as far north as 
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Ra-ig^oj and BajaxM id Bdngal, add .! 

of Orissa aT« still the living survivals, that some 

KoUmn tribes, notably the Sanuls, and s^e j 

vidians Uvidg in the southern-m K«abs, 

U..C..U. 

circumstanced as they t 

contact with the Aryanb. ear w the rest remained in 

their rude pcimiuve con i ion, „[ Southsm India 

arks of civilised life. That I c« proved by the undoubted 

„„ adtochthonoo. woolJ Waater. 

fact that " the aboriemal ^ ^ ^ 

Australia use almost the and resemble in 

&c., as the fishermen on the ^la * 

many ways the Madras HiH tn es, 

national iveapon.^the boomerang.^^_^^^^ languages and the 
guistic affinity between Ucean- 

languages in some ot'e‘^^^^ glands in d-e 

As a writer says : Tha Dravidian selilc- 

Pacific Ocean were peopled e.th ^ 

nicnls in India, or from an earli cstablbhed 

conjectural induction of a conjeducal 

facL” It *ould tertainly establishi^ 

induction of philosophots, but vre Southern India 

«hdol.g»l r«> Oy tl™ .ch^ergdd. hr. .««. J- 

forming part of a huge con ’ ( 1 ,^ pacific Ocean to 

ing in ancient times from the 1.-0 into account A large 

South Africa and AustraUa submerged, the remnants 

portion of (fecontinent having fsolated and sepa* 

of It. with their human *"'’*‘”'5*" " the only evidences 

rated from one another y ® continent are now' 

of their having once belonged original 

to be found in the sirndanties o survived 

H»™.P - 
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the changes and modifications imposed upon them by time, 

drciiiTistances, and altered environments. ^ 

There can thus be no doubt tliat the Kolarian and the 
Dravidian races were the original inhabitants of Southern 
India) and the theory of their having been immigrants from 
Central AsU first to the Punjab, and then, itirough the 
pressure of the invading Aryans, to the Southern Peninsula, 
is more fanciful than real, it is also certain tliat when the 
IndO'Oceanic Continent or Lemuria was submerged, it was 
inliabited by human beings in very low stages of devetopment, 
and this is proved by the existence of aboriginal savages in 
South Africa, Australia, Southern India, and the islands in 
the Indian Ocean and of the Indian Archipelago, who. though 
probably belonging u> the same human family, became 
isolated and separated from one another, and developed 


‘ Aa alurtherilliisifaUanortKe poTnt wi> may misniEDD th« V«3diii of 
Ceyioft and tb« Sakaii »nd Stfiunp of the Maliy PenirfaiBl. who wflndetfully 
one mother l„ Oitir pKr*i™l Mr. Thu^ion IB hi. intflxlue. 

uont* C«f« /b 4,-„ ,p. , .. ^ 

the »m« (St«t SBd Brajd™} th«t ■ In rriden« of tbdr 

to the vm,., Lt H wartl, wmwltlrtf th.t unt of Ihr 
brcithert. Sirpstn, *|,a tived the VeaOa* and k™™ them rt™ well, 

whan *ho-o n phot^lmph of . typh:,| Fi„l ,npp«ed h to bo 3 photo- 

gmph ^ a Vrd^' For niy«tf *1.=^ 1 , .w the photojraph. of pohli.h- 

ed by Sk«at and tl difUcolt to rciifiie that f wj, not laoJtinir at 

Other folic afSouiham tndi.. 

Thb t^imony tlso ^ to provn ,ha nf th* t«t tndo.O«.n(« tonti* 

^ 1 »"8«U*te affinity ,ho ha, 

^.^bli.b«lby F«=r Schmidt in his DU 4f,a.jR^,.paf*,r amg« tb« 

-f Nilcobar vpolw. 

t«thBNikgibari.lMd. i Khad. ipokcn ti. tin, Kh«i HilU of Ksssm-. fUtouj 
Wa, and R,anj nf 3al»in baiin, tfppBr Barra, ; Safcai and Seraany Unfcagcs 
of thcatalay Pen!ii«.la, and the Mon.Khmcr tangnagns. Or. Konow aUo, 
mrbinB from the poini nf aiew of fndia h„ b^n able tP Jlnw that the 

Mnml. bnpugea a» enanecud with Mnn-Khmet. Thc«= .thnd poppa P( 
lanpt^ h*« b«a .tyled AurtfP-A^ade by Schmidt who postalitca the eab. 

. teace of an Aa.tm.A«atJc race characterfied •' by hng nr mcdiuni head. hnri. 
innul cipn^lKipe ejm. b™d mialrib. dark akin. ra«e nr lm w.vy hair and 
short or mwhum stance. ■ iokU R, Chaed.-, n, ,nt 
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distinguisKlng characteristics harmoatousiy with the changes 
of their environments and climate. 

I have spoken only of the Dravidian and Kot.trian abort- 
gidts of Southern tndia, but along with them should be 
mentioned the savage tribes inhabiting the hills of Upper 
Burma, Assam, Tippera and tlie North-East frontier of India, 
who belong to the Mongolian family. These are the Abors, 
the Akas, the Mishmis. the Ndg 3 s. the Ch.^ikmas and others 
who, in some pre-histortc time, had probably lived side by 
side with the forefathers of the present Mongolians and the 
Chinese, and crossed over into fndia through the north-eastern 
passes. '* Some of the hill languages in Eastern Bengal ” 
says 3 writer, " preserve Chinese terms, others contain Mongo¬ 
lian. Thns the NAgHs in Assam still use words for /Arw and 
waier, which might almost he understood in the streets of 
Canton ” * 

These wild tribes probably drove the Kolarians from 
these hilly tracts and l!ie i^purs of the Eastern Himalaya into 
the SooThern Peninsula. It will b-; In the recollection of our 
readers that Mr. H K. Btanford has said that the ancient land 
of [he Southern Peninsula " extended some distance to the 
north of the present Gangetic delta,'’ eoniircling itself with 
the Ivhasi Hills and Upper Assam. A cantrihutor to the 
t'nej’cfofitrdia nrilanmra writes : “ It is highly probable that 
the Jurmsir and Cretaceous roast-line ran across the northern 

part of the Bay of Bengal . Probably the lurrask traps of 

the Ra|meh.il Hills, west of the Delta of the Ganges, nere 
continuous with those of Sylhet and the Delta- If we bear 
in mind this connection ol the Deccan or Southern India with 
the hilly tracts of Assam and Sylhct, we shaff be able to under¬ 
stand the significance of the following observations made by 
Mr. J. F. Hewctt: '■ That they (the Kolarian tribcsj came 

from the East is shourn by the following facts : First, they 
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tbemselves always say that they did so; secondly, the most 
powerful and purest Kokrian tribes are found in the cast; 
thirdly, their languages are allied to those used on the Bhahtna- 
putra and the Irawaddy by the Kambojans and the Assam¬ 
ese.” ’ Thu correctness of this belief or tradition among 
the Kolarians would be clearly proved, if we remembered that 
the lost Southern Continent extended as far east as Burma 
and South China. The invasion of the ^fongolian wild tribes 
must have driven them to the south-west right into the heart 
of the modern Indian Peninsula. They could not of course 
advance directly westwards, as their progress was barred hy 
the existence of the sea over the Gangetic trough. But some 
of these tribes, for instance, the Kurkis, marched westward 
through the Peninsula and are now found some 40 a miles 
distant from the hilly country inhabited by the Santals, with 
no tradition among them of a common origin. 

The Dravidians ocenpied the western and the sontKcrn 
borders of the Peninsula where their descendants are still found 
in very large numbers. It seems that their evolution was far 
in advance of that of the Kolarians, and they made rapid 
progress towards civili 5 ,ation after they had come in contact 
with the highly civilised Aryans in post-Rgvedic times, 
when the Southern Peninsula became connected with Sapta- 
Siodhu by the upheaval of the bed of the RlljputhnA Sea. 
It was a descendant of the great sage Agastya of ^vedic 
fame, who, as we have already said, first led an Aryan colony 
to the south from Sapta-Sindhu, by crossing the dried-up 
ocean and the Vindhya mountains. Another decendant of 
this Agastya was a contemporary of the great R4ma, the 
hero of V&lmlki’s Rdmftyaga, king of Kosala, which was then 
a flourishing country in the Gangetic plain, stretching far 
into the Peninsula. The Aryan colonization of the Deccan 
must, therefore, have occurred thousands of years after the 
composition of the most ancient hymns of the Rgveda, 
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Tl«r poet Vilmlki, who was a coittemporaTy of RAma. anJ 
had his hermitas?* or «ear the Chilrakuta HiU*. about 

ten krcSas to the sooth of modern Prayiga or Al ahahad, 
knew partly from personal eapcrience, and partly from 
hearsay, of the extremely sav^e, nay fierce bruic4ike eon^ i- 
lion of the dark human denisens of the hills and extensive 
forests of Central and Southern IndU, and called them by 
the hatefjl names of (Ul. foresUmen. or monkeys), 

and fiaksasas, the caters of raw meal and human flesh. T e 
lived in Kiikindhya which » 

Mysore, and therefore undoubtedly belonged to the Dravldian 
race: but though they fought their enemies with ston« and 

branches of trees, snowing that they still 

Stone Age of human progress. 
advanced than the RAkjasas who were ful of 
and propensities and scarcely resembled 
The Mundavers and the Pullers ol 

Southern India, the Juangs of Orhsa and the 

of the Bav of Beneal would be described as Rik^sas oy 

f jd,™ po«, t viln,.kl d=»il»d 

L it ».Trt " In the Ailareya BrAhmaija says 

Pr'XaorSirR.G. Bhandarkar. * which Is anterior to the 

wkote o( 11.. ...oaM ^anskrtl 

* . . - mt*A tft have condemned by a curse tne 

*; 2 “; 

P..<lrw Stbirw, P«!ind«, .“d oJI. 

a.„«oIVi5vtoUr.l.r™.d.1.<g. P”"'” t , ,,°TL 

...L.b.d 1. s..b»» „t 

r:r“; 
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were aplifted. The age in which Ihc great Saa^gkrit Grammar¬ 
ian, Ronrtahed h now admitted to be the seventh 


century B.C., i.e. to say, he had (Nourished long before Buddha 
Was horn. From the absence of the names of any country 
south of Knccha (CutchJ, Avanti, Kosala, Karma and 
Kalinga in P.'f^ini’s Grammar, Professor Bhandarkar draws 
the following inference : " Sujiposing that the non~oocurrence 
of the,name nf any country farther south in Pd^ini’s work is 
due to his not having known it, a circumstance which, looking 
to the many names of places in the north that he gives, 
appears very probable, the conclusion follows that in his 
time the Aryas were confined to the north of the Vindliya, 
but did proceed or communicate with the northern-most 
portion of the Eastern coast, not by crossing that range, but 
avoiding it by taking an easterly course/’i This, we arc 
afraid. U another good i [Justration of the dangers of argumca- 
fum ex si/eti/iif. The omission of the name of in 

Pdnini's work, though the word occurs in the Rgveda as the 
name of a powcrfuJ and generous king,® alheit not 
of Kosala, cannot certainly prove that the Rgveda 

« a later work than Pi^mVs. Similarly, k would be 
wrong to argue that because no countries south of the 
Vindbya are mentioned in Paaini’s work, therefore he was 
not acquainted with them, or the Aryas did not settle in 
Southern India as colonists during or before his time. Such 
wrong Infe^nces would be easily avoided, if we remembered 
that PAgitii’s Grammar was composed to help the understand¬ 
ing of the derivation, formation and use of such important 
words as are mainly found in the Vedic and post-Vedic 
Literatures, and his omission to mention one word or another 
in his book did not affect ancient history in any way. As a 
matter of fact, the Deccan began to be colonized by the 
Aryan settlers soon after the means of communication wkh 
that country by land had been effected by the upheaval o r 

* Bhinjsrfear’r Early Hiitery af tht Drikan, P. fi* 

* R'' *-93,14. 
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up of He bed o( He Mipetii.1 See “d 
be'ceuBeliepleiue. ^e beve . reed, u — 
e. AB»e.ye ue. He b™. H e,«e .be » 

I^e ,.„«ed H b^ ee.eU^ 

hevira, «.llled in He Deccen, mingled miH He engm. 
naving sm «,;eBMai?e and produced the Andhra 

’'d d^d rp™l...e- Bhend^ber. A c<»el..i<» 
Z nl^be nt. en,y unmeeeneb,.. bd higbl, 

misleading, to say the least- 

A. 1 have already said, even in Rff-edic limes, the 

.npi. 0. veuibu mb. -".r mS ^e 

rb“rinrbtx- - 

emielleol limber Inr eWp-buHing hem he epe'" 

HimSl,,-.. end nhn me,e hated by .bei, Aiyen ime lbem i^l 

enlybir limh Z r eS»A^^ 

for their not subscnbmg to the tenets or 

lailh, cem. m enntaet, in Ibeenume ni 

inl«i.i.ae.eentheeeee.e<,r He SnuHein Cent n»t, H^ 

the configntation of He '"“‘ 'l"' ,J^^nl Snnthern 

have been quite dilTerent from that of ll P 
Peninsula, and imparted to them some 

the persecutions of these ^ ^«.ay from 

by the Rgvedic Aryans Sapla*Sindhu became 

the country. ^ J dried up, thereby 

compfele. when the lUjpulA b 

barring all passage of their f.,, good, and 

must have deaded their ^ sea-coasts for planting 
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products of the country, but also btcauao Indian twk was 
plentiful there, which alTorded excellent timber for ship, 
building. During their sojourn on this coast, they must have 
come m contact with the original inhabitants of the Dravidian 
race, notably the Cholas and the Pl^idyas. ivlio lived in the 
e.xtreme south of the Peninsula, and were thus in a position 
to receive a portion of Aryan culture. It may be surmised 
U .a. Ij»„ .be ,b., Ch.y fir.l ,h, 

the metals like iron, copper and gold, and tlie art of ship- 

f r Aryan merchants, 

and Ultimate supenonty over the other branches of the 
Dravidian race, and civilised them to a degree beyond the 

also from Sapta-Sindhu helped many Aryan tribes to settle 
m the Deccan along the western sea-coast- and JanasthAna. 
^jarat. Saura,tra and Ki,ki„dhyi (Mysore) became welt- 
Icnown Aryan settlements, where the Aryans remained 
n^ged, from generation to generation, in spreading light 
a«d cu ture among the savage inhabitants of the dark 
Peninsula in ancient times. But the mountainous regions 
of Central India, and the dark, impenetrable, extensive and 
primeva forests of Uie Peninsula remained 
he .Uyans for a considerable length of time, which accounts 
for he pnniiiive savage condition of most of their human 
denizens down to recent times. 

'rhnPatpis, it may be wd here, bad a restless spirit of 

«ttled m Mesopotamia, and afterwards on the sea^:oast of 
Syria, in the islands of the Mediterranean Sea. and ^ hi 
north coast of Africa, trading along the sea-coas^ 

Eiwope and even the coasts of Great Britain and Norway 

and spreading Aryan culture-^ach as was left to them i/’ 

.n t,„«„ ,h. pop.t«i J.TZ 
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lands they visited. These Pe^is were the ancestors of the 
Pbosnicians of history. They could not, however, help getting 
mingled with the natives of the different countries they visited 
and colonized, and gradually lost their characteristics as an 
Aryan people. We shall tell the interesting story of their 
expansion in another chaptcFt and show how they were 
Uistnimental in spreading Aryan cuUure in the west just as 
the European merchants and advcnlorcrs in ciodern titiies 
have been instrumental in spreading Western civilisation in 
the East, which only proves the truth of the adage that 
'* History repeats itself.** Be that as it inay, there can be 
no question that the Cholas and the PSudyas of Southern 
India were greatly benefited by their having come in 
contact with the Panis on the one liand, and the Aryan 
settlers from the north on the other, and ultimately developed 
a civilisation which was neither purely Arjau, nor purely 
Dravidian, but a mixture of both, though the note of the 
former was dominant. The Cholas and the Pitjdyas emulated 
the Panis in their spirit of adventure, and in later times, 
under the guidance of their Aryan masters, founded colonies 
in Mesopotamia and Egypt that played important parts in 
, the history of the ancient world. We shall deal with that 
story more fully in subsequent ch.ipters. Suffice here to say 
that of the Dravidian and the Kolarian races peopling the 
fndian Peninsula, the Cholas and the PS^^dyas ivere probably 
the first to be influenced and uplifted by Aryan civilisation 
and culture, which they helped to spread, along with the 
Panis or Phtenicians, in Western Asia, Northern Africa and 
Sotttherti Europe, and which formed the basis, as it were, of 
the Semitic and European civilisations.^ 

Such then, was the Indian Peninsula in Rgvedic times 
and after, I hope that my readers have been fully convinced 
thftt the Drsvicliain itid tbc races were not tmnit' 

grants to India from Central Asia, but were autochthones in 
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the now lost Indo-Oceantc Continent, of wbjeh Southern 
India IS one of the remnants. Sir Hcrhet RIsley does not 
support the view of Sir William Hunter and Mr- Hcwett 
about their Central Astatic home on ethnol<^ica1 and other 
ground St ’ and Mr. H. R. Hall also agrees with Sir Herbert 
Kisley in making them the original inhabitants of the Indian 
Peninsula, where the Dravidians had dewlopcrJ a civilisation 
which was taken to Mesopotamia, and fomed tlie basis of 
the Semitic civilisation.^ It js gratifying to find that these 
views hnd a strong corroboration in the geological evidence 
t at have adduced in this chapter regarding Southern 
India forming part of a separate continent, entirely cut off 
Irom &pta-S.ndhu in ancient limes, which continued to exist 
as such down to Rgvedic limes. 
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' w-itb Mtttllwlird fool,' AdiI nsctl fritli ia ^ ^ 

tAdi,.„„d^;„drK^ cf denot, th. 

IjfJftg bcypiid tht irarld then inh.biled by ihe Aryan, ” ra.' 

». ^ 

10 lh« rainh of SiRta-S tndbu pfong ,bn northrrn rw*t5 ^ tUn Rojf,„tin. Sen 

.nd.n„.l,de^rt«Ilolhi.mgicnnnn ,Heml!y belfeen .he Delil nnd^^ 
Sen. Tbe d«e,l (Sk. bem n.f, to die) wn, no, fitL ;" ' * 

hnbLUUO„.-n ,l ndord^ neither .heilcr nOr f«»|, »„d wn. fegprded nn , 

Z . ‘•‘--’-ff'-.rd airacticopraShiy enn^ .: 

be ^mtocinlH with the direction peer which Vnmn . the LoH oT Dentb, 

We P*^U v/ /ndio, pp. 47.48. Sir H, R«)™ , 1, . . 7 

.mprabawe thn. - Inrge body of rwy bJneh and «„,piem.n,,y , 

IjrpM ihoiald hife cctne froin tbfr di!« region flit earth mekieh ’ 

itortdiZ" -iji. .. u.. 

» Tie AMtitKi HUhry tftke JVeor g-J 
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Th« thej-flfore docf nol 3*cm to b« Sl[l cojanccted 

wUh D6k}iniSj>4tiMiw. 

(B) M toe B res AND Fliocenb Man. 

Apcdi^lo^tsti we IW4 agreed about the eX^xt^nce oF Mbccne Man, 
though tbit of Pbocenc Mxn fs id mittcKL Dr+ Keith There u not m 

XEdi^Ee fact known to me which mxkes the oKishteaCc of m. humm form in the 
Miiaame period an impoiiiibillil/." {Th^'Anti^mijr Man, pr gtt Ed^ 
''|tid^En^ ffom the anATogy of other tpedes,"’ sayi Lord Aveburj in hEa 
Ttmts {Ch- XII+ p- ^TO"p I ^tn disposed to think tbit iu the 
Miocene period min ww probihljr represented by inthTOpoid apes, more newly 
rmembliqi^ than do any of thn nai sting quadnimina, fRp md n£if+ &e»f«rr^ 
fxfifiet ttmsMfily ia JS^jitd ike ^reefz in Sunffe itar wt^arfrt rriaiiwn m ike 
nniafdif kiit^da m ojw ionJSaed ksi^ aimttst in ifnfiieai flimaiw / and Uioqgh 
wt kEinw |1i4t during parts of the Miocene period^ the ettmate of Edropc was 
wafTfler than at present, » that monkeys lived much rwrth of their present 
hmiti^ still a iM ike marmcr r£ffW¥u vf ike earik that me may feas&ttaklj Jiwfd 
ike eaeiifst tracfi ef ika hu nan wace."^* 

It hi therefore catremelj probable tbit man first evolved Out of anthropoid 
apes En the Tropics «n>il not in the Torrid ^ne. He ernigrated to tbia region 
after it hid Lj>*come habitable in oouse^uDoce of a thingc of climate. The 
rnliw of m^n rourtd in th'i region are therefore not neecasarily the earliest, it 
ii within ih? bounds of possibility that man appeared in fndEi in the Muicene 
epochs as the rdica dLacivcrBd in Further India go to show, (Clodd'a Story of 
PfimiHre Jlfun, p. aji The gengT4pHlCil disEribotion of land and water in India 
in the PH^tneenn epoth and later agrees to a vvrj large extent with the 
desmption of Imd and water \n the ^gvedip which unthoideni Ul to surmtw 
that Bicistoecne mm at any rate siUined soma degree of cIvilitatiDO in Sapta^ 
Sindh yp an suggested by iome of the narlicit hymni of the ^gvAia. It will 
fOfcly be TUgArded as a Very bold lurmlsiVp but we are forced to it by the 
irreriiaribV evidenos found in the Rgved^. The fnllowing Iptrtature about 
PiiotT^ne and MirKenc imn IS taken from Pnkistoric Timei tigia), pp. Spg- 

Pesao^en has called attention to vomv marks noticed by him on bones 
foutvd in the upper ENIoceoe bvd* of St Prcit, aud belonging tn tbo MiefiJua 
merlihnalit, Rkinxetni UptorkSmat. wW wa/er, several ipeciei of 

dwT fincluding the gigantic Hef^centi CarmulerHWp Laugelb and two spedcS 
of which he considers ^ be of hum in odgln. the f4me> place 

fSi, Prestb that EndefatigftWe arcbsokigift. M. b'AbM Bourgeoixp h« mort 
recently discovered worked fliCts, including flakes, Owls Ind senpefi, but 
DDfortuDatEly there it tcmc doubt as to the ttratigraphicaJ lelationa of |bc bed 
ill which [hej* c£ct±rrt4. MoreovoT^ sonte autboritks COtwider these beds lo be 
[ntertlacuL fn the intergladal coal-brfl of Durnten .„4.^PrOf. RutiTiMsycr hw 
found a fragment a pplrcfltly of rough basket or wattle wofkh The int&pnrtatJon 
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in ihii cAx aglin hai lM»it questioned, but PioL Sk:hw«Ddenerp vrbo his recently 
f Xlmine^ the spcciiTMsnj witt greit ««* U decidedly irf opinion thit h ii of 
bumiTi mckmaiubip^ 

At the mteting of Sp*«ia of the rtaEienae de$ Sdenc» 

Nature Lies," prt>f, C- Pamoriilo elfalb^tsd »me hoH oi Pliocene Age, wld to 
bear tnerks oE knivesi 

" M. CapnlUril itso bis described oertiln bones supposed to bclortg to the 
*iffle gwilogir^T period^ wbioh, in his opInTon, beir «erks ol flint kniveS 

“Dr Dubois hu dijCovered In Jarl» in a iMycr appareflUy of PiiocotK 
Age, to judgfr From the mher mimmiliaii femains, the upper part of the 
a thigh boeo and twn teeth oF Rn- intmil ibout as Ufge as a chftnpana'eo, i^iiich 
he regards as hiving b™ intermediitf between man and the anthropoid 
and there is this sttoug support of his view that while the remaiDsi, In the 
opinTiwi of some eminent authofltiesj, are tho9Hfi of an anthropoid apOj aSlied lo 
the existirg gibbons, othenire equally convinced that they are those of a Few 
type oE mBn.4i-di 

Dr. No^ling of the Geedogicai Survey dE Endil, his lUo recorded 
■^nquestioiabk flint flahtt Enand ia Burma with remilas oE Rhinucem peri- 
meniis, and HEppttherium fHippirion) AntcJoplptiTn„ ia strata considered to 
belong to the Pliocene perl«L 

" Swt arrhiBoEogista mm couider that we hare proof of the presenco 
of mm In Mbcene iLmcs. Thus M, Bourgeois h» found ia CALlcaire de Beauoc, 
oear Ponitavoy, many hints which have beea subjected to the action of beat* 
and others which be cOMpdon bo sb™ mariii of hnoun worhwiflsWp, On the 
age of the depcrtiE there is frill acme diffarencr uf opinion, and the icUon of 
hiepthoughJtpointt strongly to, does oot absolutely prove, the pncAOe of 
man. Thase intensdng spcxdnuns were found in a ftntura which contai ns the 
rwnaiflsol Aceratherium, clCtJnct anima! a]lied to Iba fthlnDCMa, and 
beneath a bed Which contwni the hlistodon, Dinoiherlum^ and RhiooceroSH 
Theeflormouj Immherof these cracked flints al» thr^l some doubt on their 
b««^ <]f bumin orifin. 

“ Ja till Matoriauz |iQur I' HistoiK d« T'HsmftM fv iB^ I, , of • 
flint fUlw found by M. Tmdyin the Mioocflo Mt of Aiirit[« tABVHjB*), 
IJ^kn with th« MUim of DiDOtberium g>|!anieuin, aod Machairodut 
latide«»„.,„rromtheflg«r*fiv#iHhe«c»nlie(vo reuoiubTo doubt tbnt it ij 

^hnimn workminihrp, M, Doboiuy «bo hus c*ti:cd nttmtiM to b rfb, foDnil 
^him «t PouiBcd (Miiiw ct tott*), nnd belonfiiif to • nil knon mloosno 
spedcs, tfw HBiitkeriom foMilt; this bean e*ft*in miik* wkiek closely 
nsemble ibose which mifht hseo btcD lOB^ fay Sint imptemenb. 4l. Huny 
give* • good Bgiire of this iotemling sptdmni. WTirthet, however, n faeve 
OOOClUfivo eddeneo of tbe of twin in Mfocrne lfn«s & * □n»tlon on 

which BKhwologists an *il| of dilfomt opioloni.” 
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Thn hymin rematni discovEfcd ll (SussexT are tf^rdad U 

belonging to the PliodcfK the ^ Dawn Msrt*' as lift I# called. With 

nrstTdtQ the epoch in which the Pilldawn rice flea rtihed, Dr. Kdth sifis 
“Dr. Diwson and Dr Smith Woodward wer* iiSlracaatloM - 

Pleistocene dite to the remiins found it P5ltdpwn. All ihft evidence seftm!l to 
point to a pliocene p- D*S-} 

(CJ Tme PAfepr**- 

prof, D. R. Bhandarkax iit tiU Carmitiati Lnturet fir i^lS. tCaffuffi*! 
iiya that the PandjrM wexe the deecendiats of en tribe, rented Pai^n, 

who emigrated to the lOOth front the Punjab. *■ There was " he say* *• • tri^ 
called Pep^u, roiwd about hiithera, end when a section nf them went Mulh- 
wards and vtit settled there, they were called Pai)^yas. This il clear, 1 think, 
from Kdtyilyana's VdflUm, PenJar-rfyen, which meaM thel the auftii yo was 
tn be attached not to ftktj^n, the name of 'he father Of the Papdat u, but to 
Pandu, which was the name of a Keatfiye tribe aa well ** * country. Evi- 
dently Pan^ye denotes the descendants of the Psb^u iriboj and must h*»e 
so oiled when th^ migrated southwards and estlhlishod then^lves t ere, 
(P. to). But who Wnre these Pan^usf W« do not hud thsir oajne men- 
tioned in the ?gved», though the word o«urs fr«|u«.tly. The 
* Is pionouHced M nd, acd the correct prosoondetTon of Paif< would ^ 

Had this word any conneclton with pefldu? I here rea»ae to think. « had 
The pallia tired on the eoMem sei'Shoces of SapUrSindhu, on the h g _ 
«f the GangA,and ptobahly alto of the Yamuai. Mtoy left “ 

after the bed of the Rijputana Sea bad been unhored. and tot “I, 
Meinbar coast, sNid them Panis or Pao^E* wem the ‘ 

Pandya; who, howerer, represented n miaed race of Aryan* an ^ ravi lao 
Ami * caiitinliufl wljich aftenvirds tikftn t* 

Cluptftn }Cl[ h XIIEK 



CHAPTER VIL 

nE akvah TRtB^s of &4rrji-siiipiu and ihe pa^as ano 
THE DASVUS OF THE EOVEOA, 

We will now revert to a further account of ancient 
Sapta-SindHu^ and describe the people that Inhabited in 
^gvedic times. SapU-Sindhu, as we have already seen^ 
was the original home of the aucLeut Aryans who lived therCt 
divided into tribes or clans in accordance with theit religious 
beliefs and dilferertt grades of development. Some of them 
had a homogeneous development in religious thoughts and 
sentiments; and they were like one people^—though living 
in separate kingdoms under the rule of .separate kingSt yet 
practising the ^ame religious rites and ceremonieSp worship¬ 
ping the same Godsp observing the same social customs, and 
speaking the same language. These tribes were the 
P^Ticajait^ts and the Par7{:airsfiS of the Rg\^eda. What the 
names of these tribes escactly were, it is diffituk to ascertain 
but from the frequent mentton of the the 

the the 7jir^fl/«^the Trfsus^ the Purus :in6 the 

ias^ it may he surmised that a combination of these represent¬ 
ed the five principal tribes, knovvn as with a 

homogeneous development in dvillsattoo. For example, the 
Yadus and the TurbaSes w^ere regarded as one tribe like 
the Trtsus and the Bharatas. There were many other 
Aryan tribes in Sapta*Sindhup not holding the same 
religious views, or observing the same social customs as 
the Five Tribes who, therefore^ hated them and kept 
themselves as much aloof ffom their contact as possible. 
The Rve Tribes were fond of performing the Soma sacrideep 
and prided themselves on their designation of sacrificers. 
The sacrifices were mainly performed in honour of Indra w^ho 
shared the offerings with the other principal Devas whom 
the five Aryan tribcjs worshipped. Those Aiyan tribes who 
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did not perform the Sotna sacrfRcep or believe in the aiapre* 
macy or even Uie exislenee of Indra. were pet down as 
no!i-3acrifici.rs. Ddsas, Dasyos, and unworthy of even being 
called To quote Ragoaifi again : To an Aryan Hindut 

llic man wdio owned the Soma and did not press it was a 
hopeless reprobate^ in fact, he divided tnankind inlo ’ press- 
ers/ aod ' not presserSp' the latter word being synonymous with 
' enemy ' and godless barbarians'^ This undoubtedly 
bespeaks a degree of religious intolerance among the ancient 
Aryans, which would not ordinarily be suspteted. Wv shall 
see later onto what lamentable lengths it went in and cut 
Aryan society. 

To understand dearly why in a country inhabiied by I he 
same race and family of hurnan beingi from the very earliest 
times, there are diversity of cuitufc and di^erent grad<^ in 
the developmcTit of social and religious institntionsj it wilt be 
^ece^sa^y for us to refer briefly to the different stages through 
which man bad to pass in all lands and climes in his onward 
march towards progress- It 13 an established fact that primL 
tive man was at first a nomads never confining himself to one 
placcp but roaming about tn quest of foodp ooly settling 
or rather haogiog about lor sometime in places that 
afforded him sufficient edibles and shelter, and abandoning 
that place again in search of ** fresh fields and pastures new* 
He was also by nature a vegetarian, and not a carnivorous 
animal> as is sometLines wrongly supposed. It was only when 
fruits and edible herbs were not found in abundance that be 
had recourse to the flesh of animalSp birds and insectSu 
which fie had to kill for his support with rude weapons of 
stones or bones. A particular habitp contracted through force 
of circumstances, tended to persist and conlinuet even though 
the dreumatances that had produced it no longer edsled- 
Thus, a primitive man who Once contracted the habit of sub- 
!! IS ting on flesh would not easily give it up, even if fruits and 
herbs that would maintain his life were found in abundance. 
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But aEiunab and Uirds^ who^c flesh was used as food, were 
liqt always available ; and the second stags of tbu primitive 
man^s development was mafked by his desire to secure them 
alive, and stock them against Future wantsJ This necessity 
for keeping livestock gradually developed in him the art of 
taming and domesticating wild animals. Some animals were 
more easily tamed and domesticated than others, as for 
in^ilance, the goat^ the sheep, and cattle ; and these were the 
first to be tamed. ThuSp the primitive hunter gradualty de¬ 
veloped into the primitive cattle-keeper or herdsman- Cattle 
nr^^itf now became veritable wealth to him, and the posses* 
sor or owner thereof was cotisidered rich or welUto^o, as 
their possession put him above want. The milk of cattle was 
found nutritious^ and ais the animals multiplied every year^ 
some of them could also be slaughtered for food in times of 
necessity, without the number of beads being diminished to 
any appreciable extent. Bui the possession of cattle imposed 
upon him the duty of pasturing them ; and so, he had to take 
them out to places that afforded ihem good graicing and 
supplied them with abundant water TJius, the nomadic 
hunter still remained the nomadic cattle-ke#^per. 

In course of lime, howevert wild corn was dUcovered and 
it was found by observation that by cultivation^ the seed 


^ U is ntUbed ]T1 thi^ Taiitiwiym Samhii^i (vil U I. 4^ thpt PrijA|»at.i or 
the Crmtar 6eit cruied amoag men tad; NitlOFtg Stutes Friifri his 

tmmth t ik«n he creatEd R j|inya:> amocitB rnen %nd among brvttB rrain hk 
di0t and irms | aTterwards, he trailed Vatsyas amoag and fVw among 
bnjtjB from hi* bcity, *n 4 l«tty lac cfciled Sudra* among men ai^t 
imanf brutes Thn order in whldv the goat, the iheep, the caw and the 
hdrrac oie sAkd to liave been created shnWa the order in which thteie animai* 
were domesticated by the primitive Aryans in k>nf and gradual eniirse at time. 
Tl is cnrioiis thit thoogH the CCfw is held sacred and classed with BrAhmatUs in 
the latiT reiiginuJ literature td the Hindus, the gnat ha* been given precedence 
in the SiimhiCA, and enupled with the Biihmalla* ; but the above dcseriptiaa 
prubtbTy reprewnta the time order in which these animals were deine^lkilcd 
and hiought to the use c/ th« primitiire Aryans, Or the matter of that, of 
primitive men^ 
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improved in quality and the corn in quantity^ and accordingly 
cuttivation was re^idrlcd to hy snnie of thff nomadu, who how¬ 
ever had soon to give up or modify iheir nomadic lifei in 
much as the corn, as long as it remained in the firlds^ re¬ 
quired to be carerully tended and protected from the attack of 
hiTda and bcaslSp nr worse slLlI, human pilferers. After the 
crops w^ere harvested* they had to be thrashed out from the 
sheaves, the grains winnowed, and the surplus product stored 
for future u-se. The necessity for performing all these duties 
naturally curbed iboir nomadic propensities, and induced 
Lhem to settle permanently near their corn-helds. Tlie 
caltlct hovveverp were iinportant and indispensable adjuncts 
to aj^ricullure, as It was with the help of oxen that the fields 
were ploughed* and the corn harvested homo« Tliough the 
stalks or straws supplied them with nutritious fodderi they 
still required to be pastured and w^cre actually taken Out^ 
during a part of the year^ tO' rich pasturesi far or near- But 
there was a large number of tribes who still reiivained in the 
hunlitig stage of their development and lived by the chasei 
and there were others who were nomads, and roanted about 
with their cattle and families from place to placCi and these 
peoplr naturally felt tempted to steal the cattle of the settled 
population and actually stole and drove them away. 

The st-ttled and agricultural Aryans of Sapta-Sindliu liad^ 
passed through all these stages of development wl>en ihq 
Rgvedic hymns began to be compoacd ; but there ere slilfl 
ii, that land those of the race, who remained in the primtlive 
stage of hunterSt “*■ in the nomadic stage of cattle-keepers, 
lagging far behind in the race of lifep and unable to keep pace 
with their more ad!vanced brelhern. They constituted the 
very dregs of society-the pests aud curse of the country— 
and were called by the hateful names of BSsas and 
U, slaves and robbers. The robbers were notorious cattle- 
lifters^ who generally lived in the deep recesses ol the forestSi 
beyond the reach of civilised meup or in inaccessible mountain 
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fa^tnesseSi secure against attacks, and nnder cover ol dark* 
ness, suddenly descended upon Lhe peace[ul agricultural 
pQpuIaLiou and carried away their cattle and goods, just as 
some of their descendants, the restless tribes on the North- 
Western frontier of India do even to the present day. The 
savage hunters mainly subsisted on tlesh and killed the stolen 
animals for food, whose desh they ate raw, or partially 
roasted or boiled; and hence they were called raw meat- 
eaters and R^ik<^sas, persons from wliom selbprotoclbn^ 
was necessary. Our readers need not be surprised at the 
practice of eating raw-meat, that prevailed among the savage 
Aryans of ancient Sapta«5mdhup for even in modern times, 
the Baluchis, in whose veins still courses Aryan blood, are 
known to be fond of raw-meat. ^ The nomads in Sapta- 
Sindhu, like the present nomadic /ranis ot IraniaHS who, by 
the way, are the surviving remnants of the ancient nomadte 
Aryans^ were also petty traders who pitched ihelr tents with 
their cattle, horses and dogs near clvnised Aryan settlemenUp 
and bartered articles of trade for grainSp gold, cattle or other 
articles of Indigenous product. Though posing as honetdl 
traders by day, they waited for an opportunity to steal the 
cattle of the villagers at night, which they usually did, and 
mingling them with their own herds, swiftly moved aw^ay Lo 
other places beyoml tlie reach of the outraged inhabitants 
Sometimes, they were hgtly pursued, and a free light ensued 
between them and the villagers. As inhabitants of Sapla* 
Sindhu, they as wdl as the hunting savages were well 
acquainted w'ith the use of iron weaponsa though they were 
unable to manufacture them, and were as well armed for 
offensive purposes as tlic settled Aryans. These gangs were 
led by powerful chiefs and ntiiny were the pitched baltlcs 
that the settled Aryans fought wiib them. Occasionallyp they 
proved such intr^erabte pests and so powerful that the chiefs 
or kings of the settled Aryans who, by the w^ay, calfed 


^ Vide ■ecouBt of Ute BaEochH in iIk BrU. 
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themselves Ktslayah or agriculturists, and VHah, 

** settlors ** (Weber}, had td arganke armsd eicpeditions with 
a view td clear ihem out of their territories and punish them, 
and thereby to assure their subjects of peaceful protection. 

As the hooters and the nomads roamed about the 
country without any Rxed habitations, and were exposed to the 
inclemencies of all the weathers, they were naturally dark-coro* 
plexioned^ ^iid not possessing the pure white complexion of 
the settled Aryans^ Avere called by them "blacks" or " blackies/^ 
not only in a literal, but also tn a Rgarative sense to depict 
the blackness of their hearts^ The frequent mention of 
" black^skinnod D^sas and Dasyus in the Rgveda does 
not refer, aa Is wrongly supposed, to the existence of 
black^skinne<l non-Aryans of the Drnvidian or Koiarfan 
stocks in Sapta-Sindhu—for they w^ere entirely cut off from 
this land by the Southern and the Kastern Seas—but to these 
Arjati pests who, on account of their savage state and want 
of culturOi were a disgrace to the race, and called blacks^” 
just as an Englishmen would call an English robber or 
swindler a " black-guard." And this is the interpretation 
that some Western Sanskrit scholars feet disposed to put on 
the words " black " and * black+skinncd." In this connection, 
it may be stated here that there is a tioUble instance of the 
use of the epithet ** black" applied to the Vedic Ary^ans 
themselves by their enemies, the Iranians or Persians, who 
were also a branch of the Aryan race. In the 
Zarathustra says la-i That I will ask Thee, tell me it 
right, Thou living God, who is the religious man, and who 
the Impious, after whom 1 wish to enquire. VV ith whom of 
both is the l^Ieck sfiirit, and with whom the bright one? Is it 
not right to consider the impioLiJ man who attacks me or 
Thee, to be a Slack one?"^ It would thus appear that a 
branch of the Aryan race, who were inimical to another, on 
account of difference of religious opinions^ called the latter 

^ Dr Eisiy on [hf SictkI Ur^hI]^, WMng* nnd 

of thf " Ed- tSfi* p. iS i. 
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" blacks,although they were admittedly a white people. 
We need not. therefore, at all wonder that the Rgvedic 
Aryans of Sapta-Sindhu called the dregs of their society 
blacks^*' not only for their dark eomplexion but also for 
their dark life and character^ 

The analogV of the black skin was possibly drawn 
by the ^vedic Aryans frorn the colour nf the cloud which 
was regarded as the body of the demon^ Vflra, who also 
tormented the Aryans by captivating life-givitsg rains within 
Its compass, and was compared, along with his hosts, to the 
DAsas and Dasyus of Sapta-Sindho, ivho stole the fnilk-giving 
cows of the settled Aryans. Hence, Yptm and his hosts 
were also designated by the names nf Ddsax and jSasvffS" 
after the Aryan robbers and hunting savages. The rain* 
clouds^ by a further stretch of an:^logy, tverc compared to 
milch -CO w.s, the rumblings of the thunder to their Inwings. 
and theit Tuddy+ black and white colours to those of the cows, 
[n all these descriptions and similes, we lind the fact of the 
stealing of cows by the D^sas and the Dasyus from the 
settled Aryans upperrnost in the mind of the Vedic bard.s, 
as this caused them very great anxleLy, and oppressed their 
minds with sad and vindictive thoughts. 

After a careful analysis of the use of the word Dasyu " 
in the Kgveda, Muir came to the folloiving conclusion: “I 
have gone over the names of the Dasyus or AsuraSi men¬ 
tioned in the ^veda, with the view of discovering whether 
any of them could be regarded as of non-Aryan or indigenous 
origin; but 1 have not observed any that appear to br of 
thif character/' ^ Professor Roth also says In his Lexicon : 
" ft is but seldom, if at all^ that the explanation of Dasyu a.^ 
referring to the non-Aryans, the barbarians, is advisable .“ 
Muir clearly says that none of the names of the Dasyus were 
of fiMi-Aryaji or indi^enaus origin. By the word indlge* 
nous'" he probably meant “aboriginal/' as the bkek-.skinned 

* Muir'v Otlginat Sam^hii Tfrtt v<l3* II, p. Ed. iS^t. 
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DravLdian^ and Kolarians were supposed to have been the 
original inhabitants of the Punjabi whom the Aryan invaders 
are said to have ousted from occupation and driven to the 
south. The Aryans not having been regarded as indi^notis^ 
the names of the Dasyus also were necessarily not regarded 
as ** indigenous ** by Muir. But in the light of the results of 
our present investigatioUp we should call these names 
indigenonSp though certainly Aryadp because the DAsas and 
the Dasyus formed the lowest dregs of Aryan soeietyp and 
were os much autochthones in Sapta-Sindhn as the cultured 
Aryans themselves. They were merely the remnants of the 
very early stages of Aryan development, probably the dross 
and by-products of the race in the gradually puKfying 
process of their evolutionp-^the laggers that could not 
accommodate their pace to that of their most advanced breth- 
ren^ and were thus left far behind in the raccp revelling in 
their primitive savage Conditions as a distinct communityi 
having very little in common with the cultured Aryans, except* 
ing blood and language which again was not the pure language 
as spoken by llic cultured class, but a jargonp called AffeccAttt 
or corruption of Vedic Sanskrit. 

These DAsas and Dasyus were also called Asnras and 
J^dk^asas. The word Asura literally means ^^jjcwerlul 
and was at first used as an epithet of the Devas to denote 
their superhuman benelicient powers. But this meaning 
gradtially degenerated, and the word came to denote all 
that was evil The etymological meaning of the word, 
Ndisasa, according to the great Vedic commentator, Yt\skai 
is ""one from whom protection is necessary ; and sOp the 
word originaJly meant a formidable man capable of inllictitig 
eviL Afterwards, the word came to mean a demon, or 
monster with three or more headsi destroying human life by 
means, visible or invisible, tn fact, a snpernalnral e^dl being, 
or a hsui nafuror. But the epithet, applied to the 

Dhsas and the Dasyui, had undoobtedly its elymoEbgtcal sig¬ 
nificance in the Blgveda, and meant persons *' from whom 
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protection was necsssary." For, they were the vary pesta of 
Aryan society, loot Log, pillaging, and plundering the Aryan 
villages in well^rgaaized powerful bands, disturbing the 
peaceful occupations of the mhabitanLSf and retarding their 
progress. They were like the grim shadows of a past Life of 
grossness and barbarism, that haunted and tegmentad the 
advanced Aryans^ and made their very existence miserable 
and unbearable. These evil shadows had to be goL rid of» 
and purged from their society and country anyhow, before 
they could think of working out their own evolution. And it 
appears from a study of the Vedic hymns that the cultured 
section of the people applied themselves to the task of either 
annihilating or extirpating them from the country with a grim 
determination. A very large number of the Rgvedic hymns 
breathe this spirit of determination. They were well cogni¬ 
sant of the powers of the great Indra who vanquished V|tra 
and his hosts, the supernatural foes of mankind^ and they 
invoked his aid in hymn after hymn in this their great and 
difhcult task. The mighty Indra seemed to listen to their 
prajers, and slaughttred their enemies like beasts in the 
fields of battle, hunted them out from their mountain fast- 
nesses and scattered them like ivind, burned them out from 
the forests, and after destroying their haunts and nests, 
butchered them mercilessly. It w^s, indeed, an awful, bloody, 
and protracted struggle in which the Aryans were engaged. 
It h sad to reject that the advanced Aryans did not think of 
reclaiming them from barbarism by more humanizing and 
peacefui methods; but probably in the circumstances in which 
they were placed, it was not possible for them to do so. 
They thought slaughter or extirpation to be the only means 
of getting rid of them, and we find the Vedic hards gloating 
and exulting over the slaughter, offering hymns and Soma 
libations to Indra for their victories, quaffing the Soma drink 
in excess to the point of intoxication to celebrate their success, 
and feeling a cruel satisfaction at the terrible ex^tioci made 
by them. The whole country was up in arms against the 
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marauding Dasytis—i-meiit womtn and cbtidrntt i^^en 
took up arms and fought against tha Dasynsp and a tady 
namod MudgaHnl, the wife of a Rffi of the name of Mudgalai 
drove the car for her hushand in pursuit of the robbers, took 
up his bow and arrows, foughti and won back her husband s 
stalen cows. The Vedic bard has described this heroic feat 
in glowing language,, and with a pride that he justly felt in 
the glorious achievements of this virago. (Rv. x. loa). 
The incident shows the high degree of excHenjent to which 
the whole country was roused against the Dasyus, and the 
pitch of indignation generally felt against them. The result 
ol this united, determined and persistent effort was the extir* 
pation, dispersion, or destruction of the Dasyus. Many fled 
from the country, dispersed themseives beyond the precincts 
of Sapta-Sindhu westward, and were scattered over Western 
Asia, and thence over Europe. Those that remained were 
subdued, and reclaimed into Aryan society by some Rifs and 
kings who possessed the milk of human kindness in a larger 
Quantity and were more catholic than their 

Let us describe here some of the brave feats that Indra, 
or more correctly speaking, his worshippers, performed in 
this connection; 

■* J (indra) have kiiied Atka with my thunderbolt for the 
good of the man, known as Ravi. 1 have protected Kutsa by 
adopting various means of protection. I took up the ihunder- 
, bolt for killing Su»oa. / have d$prhed ihe Dasyus of tktir 
appellation of Ary a. 

" Kutsa hankered after the territory known by the name 
of Vetasu. 1 brought it under his sway, as I had done in the 
case of his father, andTugta and Smadiva became hU vassals. 
It is through my favour that the sacrificer prospers, 1 give 
him coveted objects, as to my own son ; and thus he becomes 
invincible. 

" I am that Indra who, as Vrtrahan, killed Vflfa, and have 
broken the two persons known by the names of Nava-vfalva 
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and Bfkadratba ^lit* New settler^ and Poi^sessor of a big 
chariot), The^ two foes had become very powerful; but 
I pursued them, and drove them out of this sunlit globe, 

" My two fleet horses carry taej and riding on them, 1 
travel round the Sun, When men prepare the Soma |uice, 
and invoke me to purify it, f cut down the Data into twain. 
For, he has been born for that fate* 

1 have destroyed the seven strongholds of the enemy. 
However great a capturer may be, there is none greater than 
myself. J have strengthened Yadu and TurbafS, and made 
them famous, I have strengthened others also and destroyed 
ninety>Dii]c towns.” (Rv, x. 49), 

From the above extracts, it would appear that the Dasyus 
, were Aryan tribes, and bore the name of Arya, of which, 
however, they were deprived by Indra. It would also appear 
I that the name D2sa was applied to those who were not sacrf* 
fleers. 

In Rv. ix. 73 > 5 t't l^2s been said that fndra cannot bear 
the sight of the black skin, and he expelled “ the black skin,” 
both from heaven and earth. The " black skin ” has pro* 
bably a double meaning here, as we have already said, viit,, the 
black cloud {the body of Vrlra) which he dispersed from the 
sky, and the dark-complexioned sun-burnt Aryan Dasyus 
rvhom he expelled from the earth. Or, it may simply mean 
that Indra drives away the black-clouds that are formed high 
up in the sky, and the dark mists that are formed below, near 
the earth. 

The term Arya was appropriated by the settled agricuU i 
lurists of Sapta-Sindhu, who performed the sacrifices, and \ 
were a cottured people, as dbtinguished from the uncultured \ 
nomads and hunters who roamed about tbe country, plunder- I 
ing and pilling the Aryan villages, and did not perform any 
^ sacrifice at all* Yiska has explained the word in the Nirukta 
. by the synonym Uvarapuira or “ son of God*” SAyapa, the 
’great commentator of the ^igveda, has interpreted it to mean 
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the person who should be approdthed by all persons for 
knowledge and enlightenmentp^’ (Rv. L 130^ 4}^ and also 
*' Lhe person who is learned and performs the sacrificesH*" 
[Rv- In 5I1 8). He also identiHes the Arya with all persons 
belonging to the first three twice-born castes of Aryan society. 

We have already said that the son-burnt dark-cpm- 
plexioned hunters and naniadlc Dasyus were called ** blacks 
skinned from an analogy draw^n from the colour of the black 
clouds which Indra dispersed in his fight with Vftra. In Rv* 
i. 101 p Jndra has been described as having killed the preg- 

nant wives of Kr^na. By the word '* wives” are meant the 
rain-laden black clouds. In Rv^ iL 20,7, reference has been 
made to Vrtrahan (or Indra} having destroyed the army of 
arigirr and created rain for Manu. 

This black army was undoubtedly the black hosts* or clouds 
ol Vrtra. Bui In Rv. Ivh 161I31 it has been said that Jndra 
killed fifty thousand black foes. In Rv, vii. 5,3. ValSvanara 
or Fire has been described to have pierced I be citadel of the 
enemy, when thri Black people came out peU-mell^ tlirougli 
consternation and distress^ leaving their dinner unfinished ; 
and in verse 6 of the same Sokta^ AgnI is said to have driven 
out the Dasyus from their hiding places, By burning aud 
blazing fiercely+ The black peoplei referred to in these | 
verses, were undoubtedly the aun^burot Aryan Dasyus who | 
lived in. the deep recesses of the forests for self-protectjonp 
but who were afterwards expelled in consequence of the 
foresU being get on fire. There was also a Dasyu chief, 
named K^na (the Black}, who lived on the banks of the 
Aipf^amatl or the Yamun^, and bad ten theusand fol[owners 
j wUh w'hose help he harassed the settled Aryans (Rv* vliL 

Though these Dasyus were called black from their com¬ 
plexion and character, tlicy were similar in appearance to the 
Aryans, and it was diflkult to distinguish a Dasyu from an 
Aryan. Hence the VedJc bard in'^^kes Indra to know and 
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difitinguish the Aryang from the Da&yua who were opposed 
to the performance of sacrifices fRv- i. 5^8), Muir has trans* 
late d the verse thus: ''Distin^^ulsh between the Ary as and 
those who are Dasyus, and chastising those who observe no 
sacred rites^ subject them to the sacrificers- Be strong 
supporter of him who sacriheesn’^ In Rv. k, S 5 ^rg Indra 
says ; “ I Come tooklng about me, and seeking the DSs^s and 
the Aryas. I drink the Soma juke from those who prepare 
it and cook oflferinga for sacrifice in my honour. [ am ascer¬ 
taining who among these is endowed^ with good sense. 
Thus it is clear that the Disas and the Arya were ao alike in 
appearance that ludra had difhcuUy in distinguishing the one 
from the other, and he knew only the Arya by seeing him 
prepare the Soma juice aud cook the ofterings for sacrifice. 

It would also appear that the word Das^^u was applied 
to the numerous gangs of Aryan robbers, and the word Dasa 
[to those Aryans who were not sacrificers and did not observe 
I the reilgiotia rites of ilie Vedic Aryans. Tb^ Disas were 
nol necessarily nomads, and for aught we know, were the 
settled inhabitants of the country, living on the products of 
agriculture like the sacrificedovlng Aryas- But as they were 
not sacri^cers and liad their own modes of worshipp tlieyt 
like the Dasyus, incurred the odium and displeasure of the 
Aryas who sacrificedwhich furnishes another instance of 
religious intolerance prevailing m ancient Sapla-Sind hit. The 
following references will illustrate our meaning: 

In Rv. E. 51, 9i U has been slated lliat Indra brings those 
who do pot sacrifice under the subjection of those who do. 
In Rv. 1 . 5 tj 5 t the Vedic bard says that Indra defeated those 
whO| instead of offering sacrificial food to the GodSp them- 
sclves sw allowed them j and in Rv, v. 42,9, Brahmagaspati 
has been Invoked lo reduce the wealth of those who seek 
pleasure for their own sakcp but who do not please the Gods 
by chanting hymns, and to deprive them of the aun-llghtj and 
cast iheip into dismal darkness [though they may have 
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children] for the &f detracting from the eflicajcy of the 
munircs. fn Rv. i, 33p5p Iddra lias been praUed for com¬ 
pelling tho^ to tarn their backs, who do not perforin sacrifices 
and are opposed, to their performance. lo Rv. tl. 22|4p tndra 
Is praised for defeating all that is godless {Adevam)^ and 
inRv. iii. 311 19* he has been invoked to kill all godless 
persecutors of mankind In Rv. i. 174. 8, Indra has been 
praised for having destroyed the towns of the godless foeSp 
and bentj i>. broken thdir weapons. In Rv* i. 100, 18, Indra 
is said to have destroyed the Dasyus and the Simyus 
{demonsj, and divided^and shared their lands with his 
frtendsr meaning the Ary a worshippers* fn verse 4 of the 
same Sckta^ it has been said that Indra deprived the Dasyus 
of all good partSj and made the Ddsas infamotis. fn Rv* x. 
32 pS the says: We live in the midst of the Daayu 
tribes who do not perform sacrificeSi nor believe in anything* 
They have their own rites, and are not entitled to be catted 
* men.^ O Thou Destroyer of enemiesp annihilate them and 
injure the This is another Inslance of religious 

bigotry and intolerance we come across in the !^veda* In 
Rv. vi. 47 p 20 a Rfi when out on a search for his lost cattle^ 
thus describes the land infested by the Dasyos : ** Ye DevaSp 
In the course of our wanderings, we have reached a place where 
there is no trace of cows. The wide tract gives shelter to the 
DasyuR^ O Brhaspatip guide us in our search for the coivs* 
O Indra, lead thy worshipper on the right tracks who has lost 
hLs way*" 

it would thus appear that the Dasyus lived in secluded 
spots far from the agricultural settlemenU of the AryanSp 
and performed their peculiar rites which were regarded as 
dark and wicked by the cultured Aryas; and as they did not 
believe in the existence of the Aryan Gods, they mcorred 
I he hatred of their advanced neighbours. 

That I he very existe El ce of Indra doubted by even 
some of the cultured Aryans would appear Irom the following 
quotations: " Ye men^ believe in that dreaded Deva whose 
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name ta tudraj about whom people ask * where b he?' 
and assert that he does not exist/* (Rv. it. 13 * 5 ). ”Ye 
warriors, iHt is true that Indra eiistSd then offer libations of 
Soma to him, with true hymns. The Rfli who is called Nema 
says: " There is uo Deva of the name of Indra. Who has 
seen him ? Whom shall we offer our hymns to ? * ” (Rv. viii. 
too,3). 

It is thus dear that there were dissenters from the 
orthodox faith even in cultured Aryan society { and we can 
easily imagine the extent of ilUfeeling that existed between 
these frce*thmkers and the orthodox Aryans, which after¬ 
wards led to a protracted sanguinary warfare resuking in the 
ultimate expulsion of the dissenters from SapU-'Slodhu. 
These dissenters were called the Arya enemies, le., enemies 
belonging to the Aryan classes, as distinguished 

from the DAsas and the Dasyus who mostly belonged to the 
uncuttured of the race, and remai ned in the primitive 

condition of their developmenL t will quote the translations 
of a few hymns to show the attitude of the orthodox Aryans 
towards the cultured dissenters; 

"O Indraj those who have been sepamted from us, and 
do not come in contact with us, are not thine, because of 
their want of faith in thee "* {Rv, 33, 3)* 

O Indra, thou instantly killed Arya Arcia and 
Citraratha, on the other side of the Sarayu ” ^ (Rv, iv. 
30, 18). 

"*OIndra^ tl^u who art praised by many people, dost 
ordain that our godless enemies, whether belonging to the 
Aryan clanst or the D^aa, are easily dUcomfited by us, when 
they come to fight with ua” (Rv* x- 38, 3). 

** O Manyu (Anger), help us so that we may successfulty 
fight our enemies, whether belongng to the Afy& dans 
or those of the Ddsas/' {Rv. x, 83, i,) 

* SlrljfH Wla ii river tithw i n Sap 4 i 4 'Sindltci: ipr Aricli^o^i^ 41*4 not ttic 
river gl that aune In RosaJm, 
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*' O thou valiant Maghavan, br rxhilaratod by ibis Sotna 
drink, and destroy ail our opposing enemies, whether they be 
Our own kith and kin, or not, (Rv. vi. 44^ 19)* 

'* May that kinsman of ours, who is not pleased with as, 
and wishes our annihilation from a distance, be destroyed by 
all the Devaa." (Rv, vi. 75, 19 ) 

From the above extracts, it would appear that ancient 
Aryan society in Sapta-Sindh 11, as depicted in the Rgveda, 
was not an ideal peaceful society to live in. It was cut up 
into numerous tribes and factious in the different stages of 
development and culture, warring with one another, the more 
advanced tribes tlie Paifcitjanas, combining against the 
DAsas, the Dasyus. and the scceders from the orthodox faith, 
and trying to extirpate them, with the object of creating an 
altogether new and peaceful atmosplicre in the country, 
conducive to their mental, moral and spiritual growth and 
development, according to thf-ir owm standard of excellence, 
in this they were eminently successful tn the long run. the 

discordant elenn-nts having been purged out of the ccmnlry. 

The nomads and the hunting savages, belonging to the Aryan 
family, were driven out of the land, and some of them tuok 
refuge in the hills and forests of the western and north-western 
iromiers, as tliere was no land either eastwards or southwards, 
where they could migrate; white otliers passed out of the 
country through the north-western gates into Western Asia, 
and a wider world beyond, where they found ample space 
for living and hunting, and freely mixed with the native 
populations, and gave them their language and culture, such 
as they possessetl. This stury of the Aiy-an expansion will be 
told Sit subseejuent chapters ; but it will suffice here to abate 
that these Aryan savages left Sapta*Sindhu in Rgvedic 
Limes, and a sect of the cultured Aryans who seceded from 
the orthodox faith and were subsequently known in history 
as the Iranians of Parsia, was compelled to leave Sapta- 
Sindhu after a protracted sanguinaiy war, known in later 

iS 
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Vedic liler^ture and the Puriaasas thfl D^dsufa-^Sam^rdma^ 
or war between the Devas and the AsuraSt which whII be 
dealt with later on. 

We have already given a short account of the Panis, an 
Aryan tribe^ who were the merchants par fjacctiUnce in ancient 
Sapta^Sindhup and traded not only in the counttyp but also by 
land and sea in other countries as welL They were^ howeverp 
not Lhc votaries of (ndra, but of Vala. While trading in the 
interior^ they were in the habit of deceivingthe simple villagers, 
and sometimes stole their cows and ran away to places of 
safety. heyon<l their reach. There is a story of cattle-lifting 
mentioned in Sokta loS of the Tenth Ma^dala of the 
^veda, in which the Panis were concerned. SaramA 

[literallyp the mother of dogs) was sent by Indra to track 
tJiein, which she succeeded in doing ; but she failed to induce 
the Panis to come bach or return the stolen cows. Whatever 
astronomicaip cosmological or meteorolr^ical interpretations 
may be put on tlie conversation held betweeii SaramI and ^ 
the PaniSp one fact stands out above otherSp and that is their 
stealing of cows from the settled Aryans, which involved a 
good deal of search, and caused not a little worry and 
anidety to the owners thereof. The Pa^^ts have been 
described in Rv. vL 51, 14 - greedy like the wolf," in 

Rv. VI. 6rp J as " extremely selfish " and niggardly " and 
in Rv. vi ao, 4 as non^sacrificingp voluble, of cruel and 
unkind speeohp devoid of reverentiai senlimeutsp and not 
maltipjylng." In Rv. vi. ao. 4, it is that ihey once gave 
batlle to King Kutsa. hut were defeated by htm, and they 

away, wllh hundreds of followers, in fright and disorder. 

They were a small community^these Pa^a._but rich 
adventumus. cruel, selfish, extorting, usurous. and trading on 
the gullibdily of the poor simple villagers. like the Jews of 
modem times; and thus they came to be regarded as veritable 
pests of the country. Not subscribing to the orthodox Aryan 
faith, they were haled and persecuted by the Vedic Aryans, 
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and at lasL driven out of the country. As J liavc aleady said, 
they were the ance^tor^ of the PhcEnidans of classical history 
and what is known as the Punic race, and spread over Western 
Asia, Northern Africa^ and the islands of the Greek 
Archipelago. But some of them that stayed in the country 
were gradually converted to the orthodox faith, and became 
incorporated In the cultured Aryan community. They 
probably lived, as 1 have already saidj on the eastern coast¬ 
lines of Sapta-Siudhu and on the high batiks ol the Gangfi, 
as the following -quotation will show ;—** Brbu was placed 
high among the Pa^iSi like the lofty banka of the GarngA ” 
{Rv+vi. 45, 31). ft is related that he once helped hungry 
BharadvAja, a R^Ih who had been benighted in the woods, 
and had lost his way^ The Vedic bard thus praises Brbu 
in Rv. vi. 45, 33 ;—Wtf always praise Bfbu with songs, 
ivho gave lis one thousand cows, is wise, and deserves to be 
sung in hymns." This shows that a compromise was effected 
between such of the Papis as were left in the country, and 
the leaders of the cultured Aryan community. Brbu w^as a 
great builder, probably of ships, and has been called Tpasir 
or niaster^rpcnter, or master-bullder- 

The VadtiS were an Aryan tribe living in Sapta-Sincihu, 
but very probably they had at first been scccders from the 
orthodox faith, and had gone across the Southern Sea (the 
Kajputana Sea) and settled somewhere on its farther shores, 
possibly in modem Gujarat. They were, however, brought 
back by Indra to Sapta-Sindhu, where they fe>seltled, and 
performed many sacrilices on the banks of the Sarasvatl. As 
they had been heterodox in their faiths they were described 
in Rv. X. 6a* 10 as kings belonging to the Dasa tribe* or 
unbelievers. 

The Safiaias were also an Aryan tribe. Even to this dayi 
vvhon oblatiDns are offered to the manes of the original six Tttcft 
who were probably distinguished at the beginning 
of Aryan society* the name of Sanaka i^ mentioned first. 
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But the desi::cntianU of Sanaka became opjaaiietl to the ini^li^ 
lulion of sacrifice, and ibc mentions how they were 

killed by Indra — 

" i he Sanakas who were opposed to the itistitution of 
sacrilke met with death. (O Indra), coming as they did to be 
killed by arrows shot from thy bow " (Rv. I 33, 4.) 

That there were many Aryan clans in Sapta-Sindhu who 
did not worship the Aryan Gods would appear frorti the 
fotlowjn;^ quotation : " Yc men, that God Is Indra who 

killed with bis thunderbolt many sinful non-worshippers. He 
does not bestow success on the proud and is the destroyer of 
the Dasyus/' (Rv- ii, la* 10*) 

The Purus have been mentioned in the Rgveda [x, 4S. 
5/as also the Ctdis (Rv. viiL 5 t 17* 38^39)* The famous 
King Punj-KuLsa whose praise has been snng in many a 
hymn was probably a most distinguished leader of the former. 
The CedLs^ however, do not appear to have figured much in 
^gvcdic history. 

Mention has already been made of the descendants of 
the fifty sons of Vi’^v^mitra, who were cursed to be the pro¬ 
genitors of ilie lowest orders of mankind, S'i'jf., tlic Andlitas, 
the Rundras, the Sabaras, the PuUndis, and the Mutibhas who 
were ranked among the Oasyus. As the curse U mentioned 
in the Aitareya Brilhma^a^ and not in the Rgveda* we may 
take it that long after Rgvedic timeSj the descendants of 
Vi^vAmitra freely mixed with the aboriginal tribes of Southern 
India, and became tbeir leadersp just as the descendants of 
Agastya crossed the Vindhyap settled in South cm IndiUp and 
s|iread light and culture among iu dark denuens. 

But even in the ^veda^ we come across instances of 
the advanced and cultured Aryans becoming the leaders of 
the dark-complexioficd Aiyan Da.Kyus. Trasa-dasyu (lit. one 
who frightens the Dasyus] w'as an Aryan king^ son of Puru- 
Kutsa, and famous for his charities aod gifts. In Rv. viii. 
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tg. 27, he has been described as the leader of the dark* * 
complexioned men." Very likely, after subduing the Dasyus, 
lie reclaimed them from their evil ways and became itieir 
leader. Here, then, ia an instance of a benevolent, powerful, 
and noble Aryan Prince engaged in the sacred task of uplift* 
ing the low and degraded. 

We thus find that the DAsas, the Dasyus, the Asurss and 
the Kikvasas were all Aryan tribes living in Sapla-Sindhu 
from the earliest tiroes, but mostly belonging to the low and 
degraded classes in the primUive stages of development, who 
did not worship the Gods of the cultured classes, nor perform 
the sacrifices, and were, therefore, hated by them. They 
proved such pests by their evil and wicked ways, unclean 
habits, and criminal propensities that a systematic organUalion 
was made to extirpate and expel them from Sapta-Smdbu. 
After a guerilla warfare continued for a long time, they were 
either killed, subdued, or driven out. But those that remained 
adopted civilised manners, became converts to the Aryan 
faith and were incorporated in Aryan society not as equals 
but inferiors, occupying the lowest place and forming pro- 
bably the majority of the Sodra caste.' What became of those 
who had been expelled from the country, it would be our 
endeavour to ascertain in the next cliaqter. 
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CHAPTER V;il. 

TIte DISPERSION OF T«0 EARLY BARBAROUS ARYAN TRIBES FROM 
SAPTA StNDflU. 


SaiiihitS, as we have already said, is merely 
a collection of hymns which were composed not tti any parti, 
cular period, but in different periods, separated from one 
another probably by thousands of years. There are innumer' 
able references in the Rgveda to oTder hymns which came 
down to the bards of the Rgveda, clothed in new language 
(Rv. \i. 22, j). and to their great ancient ancestors, for 
instance. Manu, the ,Angira3es, the Atharvans and the BhrguS 
who were the first to light the Sacrificial Fire, and inaugurate 
the institution of Sacrifice (Rv. x. 46, 3 ; 93, ,0). It 
w said that the sage. Atharvan. was the first to produce 
Rre (Rv. *. 3 r, 5), and the Angirases the first to organize 
ircvworship, The and the Agnlsatvas have aTi^o 

^en mentioned among theor ancestors (Rv^ i, 15, 8 
& ( 0 - A time is referred to when the Mnrti/s. t>.. the 
presiding deties of the winds and the were ««:«, who 

ttwe afterwards transformed into Devas on account of tlieir 
piety and good ivorls. (Rv, x. 77, 3). The M and the new 
feats of Indra have also been referred to (Rv. v, 31, ft), and 
the ancient ancestors, the I^avagva Saptar,is (the Seven 
mentioned. (Rv. vi. 33.3,) fhe famous R^i BliaradvAja 
uys in a hymn. (O fadra}, the performer of many feats, 
hose who flourished in the e^r/y „gc became thy 

fiends by performidg the sacrifices as at present. Those 
that nourished m the ,«**Vrzr«/ agg and those that have 
^unshed in ftmts have similarly earned thy friendship. 
Fherefore, (O fndra), worshipped as thou art by many 
condescend to listen to this hymn, offered by thy foresentl 
(R,. 

the ^edic period was divided, p/*,, the Early, the 
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Medieval and the Recent {or Later] have also been men¬ 
tioned In Rv. iiL 32, 13. The ancient and the " modern^’ 
have moreover been mentioned in Rv, vil 22^ g and 
the ancient R?is described as the benefactors of mankinds 
(Rv. vii. 29, 3.) 

This it will be seen that the R^veda which is regarded 
as the oldest work extant ol the Aryan race refers to still 
older times when Fire was Rrst prodiicedp the sacrifices first 
introdticed^ and hymns first offered to the Gods, and gives 
us faint gllmpse.H of things whose origin is shrouded in the 
impenetrable darkness of the past^ and will probably never 
stand revealed. 

Jn the last chapter^ I have already briefly referred to the 
stages through which the cultured Aryan had passed before 
he reached tiie stage of civilisation in which we find him in 
^vcdic times. He had been the primitive hunter with his 
stone weapons, living on the spoils of the chase^ and must 
have passed through the palaeolithic and the neolithic stages 
bt'Fore he emerged into a comparatively civilised stage. There 
is no direct reference to stone weapons m the Rgveda, 
excepting Indra's vajr&f though horn-tipped arrows also are 
mentioned; and the palaeolithic or the neolithic Aryan 
Savage must have been completely superseded by the Aty-an 
hunter and nomad, possessing iron weapons^ as the latter 
was superseded by the more civilised Aryan agriculturist 
who settled down in viJIagcdile in the fertile alluvial plaina 
of Sapla-Sindhu* The Aryan later paleolithic or neolithic 
savages, pressed by the more advanced tribes, miist Imve 
withdrawn into inacCe.^sjble parts where they secluded them¬ 
selves beyond the reach of other tribes, Just as the Jfuangs of 
Orissa, and the Pullers and the Mundavers of Southern 
India have kept themselves alooi even to this day, from the 
cmitact of the more advanced tribes of their race,—content 
to remain for long untold ages in the primitive stone stage 
of their development, and not knowing the use and even the 
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names of meials. Still fuTther pressed by the more advaooed 
iribea, they were at last compelled to leave the land that gave 
them birth, and to disperse into countries beyond the precincts 
oI Sapta-Sindha, which no ionger afforded them sufBcient secu¬ 
rity and protection, nor proved congenial to their mode of life. 
They could not disperse eastwards or southwards on account of 
the existence of impassable seas, nor northwards into Central 
Asia for the very same reason, The only direction in which 
they could and did disperse was westward, through Baluchi¬ 
stan, Afghanistan and Persia along the sotthem coasts of the 
Central Asian Sea. Here, probably, they came tn contact 
with the nomadic savages of the Mongolian race, who also 
pressed westwards along the soutliem coasts of the same sea 
in search of “ fresh fields '' for hunting, and " pastures new " 
for their cattle, if they possessed any. It can be safely 
surmised that, as the more civilised Chinese occopied the 
eastern portions of Asia, ihe hordes of the Mongolian 
savages, not finding any room for expansion in that direction, 
naturally turned to tiie w'cst | but the Central Asian Sea 
having barred their progress, they could not but pick liielr 
way through Tutkestan and Bactriana, and advance along its 
southern coasts, till they came in contact with the Aryan 
nomadic savages in Western Asia, and got mixed with them. 
This intermingling of the two races of primitive savages, 
probably placed in the same stage of development, resulted 
in the production of a physical type w'hich was neither purely 
Arvan nor purely Mongolian, but a mixture of both, tn which 
the Mongolian type with brachy cephalic skulls seemed to 
predomioate, due probably to the superiority of the Mongo¬ 
lians in number and the prepoteoce of the race. But the 
Aryan tribes, being probably more advanced than the 
Mongolians in some respects, gave them their language, or 
more correctly speaking, certain words describing family 
relationships, animai*. plants and other natural objects. 
Some of the savage tribes both of the Aryan and the Mongo¬ 
lian races, however, did not mix with one another, and 
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retained their racial characteristics and languages intact. 

The irresistible impulse '* for migration westwards^ referred 
to by Grimm and Mai Muller, was created by the dire 
necessity for expansion, felt by the Aryan and the Mongolian 
nomads, and their keen struggle for existence, as they were 
ousted from their haunts and places of refuge, and pushed 
forward by the more advanced tribes who also were In need 
of expansion. As the Semitic race had not as yet occupied 
Western Asia, the Ar)’an and the MongoHan nomads must 
have tarried there for a pretty long time until they were 
pushed forward again by other more powerful tribes follow¬ 
ing them. The European Mediterranean Sea having stopped 
their further progress to the west, they must have turned north’ 
wards, some occupying the Caucasius mountainous regions, 
while others passed through the broad isthmus of Bosphorus 
into Europe, where they found abundant room for expansion. 
The Ice Age having terminated, and the post-Glacial epoch 
commenced in Europe, there was a general movement among 
the savage tribes not only of Asia, but also of North Africa 
and Southern Europe, resulting in their migration to 
Northern, Western and North-eastern Europe whose wide 
grassy plains and forests afforded them sufficient shelter and 
security. Thus, some of the nomads from Asia passed on 
to the north through the plains of Russia, white others took 
their path np along the hanks of the Danube into Central, 
Southern and Western Europe. These migrations advanced 
in waves, each succeeding wave pressing forward the one 
that had preceded it, until the whole of Europe was over¬ 
spread by them. These waves were originated in Sapta- 
Sindhn where, as we have already seen, a disturbance was 
caused by the storm that had been violently raging there, 
and also in Mongolia where similar conditions likely pre¬ 
vailed, and started on their career in the direction that offered 
them the least resistance. Europe during the Ice Age was 
very thinly populated, most probably by the Iberians in the 
South, and by the Canstadts in the North, who lived on the 
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shores of Lhe Baltic* the former probably in the later paizo* 
Hthic stage of developmeot and living by the chaae, and the 
tatter in the paleolithic stage* and subsisting maioly on fishes 
and sea-shelU which they found iu abundance* as the hitchen- 
middens of Denmark testify even to this day. They were in 
a far wilder and more degraded state than the later paleoli¬ 
thic Aryan and Mongolian savages who first appeared on 
the scene probably with more advanced modes of life, 
and a snperior speech which they gave to those who came 
in contact with them. This subject will he dealt with more 
fully in a subsequent chapter. 

We may mention here in passing that European ethnolo¬ 
gists now hold the opinion that Europe vvas peopled in the 
Second Interglacial Period more than two hundred thousand 
years ago by a people whom they have designated as the 
" Heidelberg men, " and who possessed big bodies and large 
forelimbs, and were unlike the true men of modem times. 
There was another type of men living in Europe in the 
Fourth Glacial Age about 50.000 years ago. who were called 
Nennderthalcrs and who* to judge from their jaw-bones, 
were probably the descendants qf the clumsier and heavier 
Heidelberg men. If the Heidelberg men and the Meander- 
thalers belonged to the same race, then this race, may be 
said to have lasted out for more than 300,000 years in 
Europe. The Neanderthaler race, to which undoubtedly 
belonged the Canstadts, was supplanted by the type of the 
■‘first true men ” {Homo Sapitns) who probably developed in 
•■South Asia” or “ North Africa," and were anperior to the 
Neanderthalers both in intelligence and primitive culture. 
These true men were of two distinct types. One type of 
them was called the Cro-Magnards, because in the grotto of 
Cro-Magnon were first discovered their comptete skeletons. 
They were a tail people, with very broad faces and prominent 
noses, and aslonKhiogiy big brains* and their type was 
Mongolian, which goes to show that they bad emigrated 
to Europe from Asia. These Cro-Magnards were probably 
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the products of amalganiated Mongolian and Aryan savages 
who entered into Europe in later Palasolithic times and extir- 
pated the Neanderthal race- The other type ol these true 
men was Africanp with Negroid characteristics, and they were 
called the Grimaldi men. Bath the Cro^Magnards and the 
Grimaldi men were, some thousands of years laterp superseded 
hy superior Neolithic men, the ancestors of the present 
principal Enropean races^ who had entered into Ecrope 
with Neolithic culture and Aryan language from '-South- 
Western Asia" which may have been North-Western India 
or Pei^ia. They could not help amalgamating themselves 
with the Cro-Magnards and the Grimaldi men, and the 
modem European races are supposed to be the products 
of this amalgamation.^ 

Be that as it may, the gradual advancement of the early 
Aryans of Sapra-Sindliu towards civilisationp through the 
discovery and use of Fire and the roetalsp the establishment 
of sacrifices, and the development of the art of agriculture, 
compelled the savage nomadic Aryans, as we have already 
seen, to migrate westwards from the land of their birth, and 
the advanced Ary ans were rattier glad to get rid of them. 
But, as already stated, there were still other Aryan hunters 
and nomads left in the country, who, though somewhat more 
advanced than the early primitive savages of the neolithk 
stage, in so far as they knew the use of ironi yet proved to 
be veritable pests to the settled and civiJjsed Aryans ivhq 
cal fed tliemt us we have seen^ by the hateful names of Ddsas 
and D^is^u-Sf and combined! togetber to extirpate them from 
the country. Many were put to death or killed in battles, 
and the resL fiTiding the country made too hot for them to 
live in, left it and migrated westwards through the same 
paths that their predecessors had Lakeu. The descendants of 
the Dasyus bung about the wilds of Persia and Media under 
the name of Daha: (or robbers) even in a later age. When 
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tlic ir&D»n brancti of Iho TAryans selllcd Uturo, the Iranian 
pva^ants who “lived in patriarchal condilions under heredi* * 
lary princes were continually at war with the robbers and 
nomadj}.” * We find a tribe named “ Dabs " located to the 
weal of the borders of Maliran in Baluditstani and " we know 
that tribes of this name from the shores of the Caspian 
accompanied Alexander's army." * We can thus safely sur¬ 
mise that these were the descendants of the Dasyus whom 
the Aryans had driven out of their country. 


Borne of the nomadic Aryan tribes were also called by 
the names of Sarfias (serpents) and (birds), on 

account of their constant movements and migratory habits. 'Z 
In. the Attareya Srshma^at we find mention made of a Rji 
of the Sarpa tribe, who ivas called Arvuda and presided at a 
sacrifice held by the Brfthma^as (vJ. 36. t). In the Afaha- 
ihdrala, we find the name of a R^t whose name was Jaratkfiru 
and who married the sister of Visuki, the King of the Barpas. 
That the Sarpas were not crawling reptiles, but Aryan 
nomads of a somewhat savage type, would appear from these 
accounts. In the Harivamia of the Mahibhirata, it has been 
related that King Sagara, under the direction of Vasi^ha, 
caused certain Htatriya tribes, i 7 rV.,the Sakas, the Yavanas, the 
KAmbojas, the Paradas, the Palmavas. the Kolis, ihe Sarpas, 
the hfahiwkas, the Darvas. the Cholas, and the KeraJas to be 
degraded and deprived of the right of reading the Vedas or 
performing the sacrifices, and drove them out of the country.* 
t would thus appear that the Sarpas wereoriginaHy an Aryan 
Ulbe hvmg m Sapta-Sindbu, " fn Sarawan, we find the 
birperra, and Pliny tells us that a tribe called Sarapara 
resided near the Oaus."* Tlie names of these tribes bear a 
close resemblance to Uie word and it is just possible 
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Lliat they were the defendants of the early Aryan nomads 
of Sapta-Sicidhu, called Sarpas^ who had been driven out ol it 
On the borders of Makrati are the plains of Gressiaj the 
ancient Gedrot^iai which w'as probably named after the Aryan 
nomads knowd as the Garud^^ or the Syenas. The Ganidas 
and the Sarpas were at constant war with one another in ancient 
limeSp the former more advanced than the laEter, and in sym- 
pa the Lie touch with the settled Aryans of Sapta-Sindhu^ ft 
is said that Garuda or Syena^ the chief of the tribc^ first 
brought the Soma plant frOTO heavcOj or the lofty heights of 
the Mtijavat peak in the Himalaya, and gave tt to the Vedic 
Aryans who were thus enabled to perform the Soma sacrifice^ 
It is related in Lhe Pura^as that the Soma used to be guarded 
by the Sarpas \ but Garuda defeated them and carried it to 
the plains of Sapta-Sindbu. We have seen in the Rgveda 
that the Soma plant used to be brought from the mountains 
for sate by savage tribes whom the civilised Aryans hated for 
their ill-bred manners and irreligious life^ and pitied for not 
{>erforming the Soma sacrinceT although they were the 
purveyors of the plants and brought it to the markets for salc^ 
Probably these savage tribes were the Sarpas and the GarudaSp 
some of w'hom having been driven out of Sapta-SiudhUj 
afterwards settled tii the wilds of Baluchistan^ Persia and 
even Southern India. For, we find mention made in the 
Mahibhirata of the fact of the migTation of the Sarpas^ with 
the assistance of the GatudaSp to an island whiclip for aught 
we know, might have been the lost Southern Continent. In 
the RAm^ya^ap we find JatAyus, the king of the birdsp as an 
ally of King Da^rallia of Kosala, and reigning in Southern 
India near Janaslhdna- He made a supreme effort to rescue 
Sltft from the dutches of RAva^^a, when he was carrying her 
off, but failed and lost his life in the attempt, SampiU, the 
brother of Jatayusp was reigning at this time at the souUiern-^ 
most point of the Indian Peninsula near the sea-shore. These 
stories go to show that some of the Garod?^ and the Sarpas 
might also have migrated to SouUwrm India. 
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Mapu asiya tliat niaiiy Aryans^ in very degraded cooditions^ 
were drived out of Sapta-Sindhn arid lived on the mountains 
of the Westem frontier under the name of Dasyus, apeaking 
^ either the Ary^n language, or its corrupted forms which were 
known as 

All these evidences go to prove that the Aryaji savages 
and nomads ware driven out of Sapta-Sindhu in ancient times, 
and they dispersed niainly towards the west, driving before 
them the primitive Aryan and Mongolian savages in the later 
paleolithic stage of development, who had been in occupation 
of the land. 

After the eiipulsion of the Dasyus from Sapta-Smdhu, the 
Pa^iSp or the Va^ikSp and the Iranian branch of the Aryans, 
who did not subscribe to the tenets of the orthodox Aryan 
faithp were compelled to leave Sapta-Sindhu. The Pauis 
probably left first, and the Iranians afterwards. The Pa^iis, 
as we have already seen, were opposed to the worship of 
IndrBp having been the votaries of Vala^ and to the perform¬ 
ance of the Soma sacnhcei or for the matter of that, of any 
sacrifice. As they were also catLle-raiders, swindlers, and 
usurers who counted the days for computing interest" 
{Rv* viii, 66 > jo)^ and oppressed the people by their greed 
and avaricep cruel speech and rough manners, the Aryan 
sacrilicers and worshippers of Indra began to persecute and 
harass them so persistently that a majority were compelled 
to leave the shores of Sapta-Sindbu either in their merchant- 
ships for Southern fodia and Musopotamiap or by tlie overland 
route across the mountains for the countries of Western Asia. 
Some of them must have landed in the Malabar and Coro- 
mondal coastsp or such coasts as then existed in the Southern 
Contiuentj while others settled in Mesopotamia near the 
mouth of the Euphrates and the Tigris, and civilised the 
original inhabitants of the c^untriesp who were in an extremely 
gavage condition. They kept up their trade and mntual 
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communtostion between Southern Indm and Mesopotainia, 
the more sOp because the Western sea-coasts of the former 
were rich in teak^wood which was necessary for ship-builditig^ 
and had therefore to be exported to Mesopotamb which was 
poor in timber. The Cholas and the Pfindyas on the sea-coasts 
of the Indian Peninsula were greatly benefited by their contact 
with the Pa^is and made rapid strides towards progress. But as 
the coasts of southern Persia and Mesopotamia, besides being 
poor in timber, did not afford the Fa^is sufficient scope for their 
trade, they must have left the country after a long sojourn in 
search of a better land and passed on to PaJesUneon the Medi-^ 
terranean coast either by the overland route^ or by voyaging 
up the Red Sea to the Isthmus of Suez, Here* as timber for 
ship-building was found in great abundancop and the sea-^bnard 
afforded them numerous safe harbours, they settled dowAp and 
Called their country Phoeniciap /.if., the land of the Pa^is^ The 
P^^dyas and the Cholas of Soul hern Jndiap imbibing and 
imitating the advent utoub spirit of Uie PaniSi and being gradual 
ly initiated in the arts of civilisation by the Aryan seUters of 
Southern bdia after the disappearance of the Rajputana Seap 
sent out colonies in a later age to Egypt and Mesopotamia^ 
under the guidance of Brdhma^a (Aryan) priestsj and founded 
kingdoms in Egypt and Chaldea^ which played most important 
parts in the history of the ancient and modem worlds We 
shall relate these stories in greater details in subse4|Ueiit 
chapters. 

The Jranian branch of the Aryans, as we have already 
said, had also to leave Sapta-Sindhu through religious 
difference with the Aryans of the orthodox faith after a long 
and protracted struggle, a brief acconut of which will be 
given in the next two chapters. 



CHAPTER IX. 

TBE WAS BETWEEN TB£ BEVAS ANUTHE ASURAS. 

The Dcvas in the ^veda were the benevolent power;;, 
and the Asuras the malevolent powers of NaturOr The Devas 
were bright and shining Gods, and the etymological meaning 
of the word supparU this view, as it is derived from the root 
/fit?, to shine. The etymological meaning of the word A sura, 
as we have already said, is powerful; and this word was at 
first applied to the Devas to denote their power /or goed^ 
tn the early Ma^dalas bf the ^ve^a, Indra, Varava, Mitra, 
Savitr, the Maruts, Rndra, Fire (Agni), the Sky and other 
Devas have been addressed as Asurss, and even powerful 
kings and priests received that epithet; but afterwards, the 
meaning degenerated into " malevolent power,” and the 
epithet was applied to the Dflnavas i.e., those evil poivers 
that acted in ojjposition, to the Devas, wrought mischief in 
the world, and harassed all living beings, especially mankind- 
The early application of the word “Asura" to the Devas 
was, however, retained by a branch of the Aryans, who 
continued to call their deities AsargSf though this practice 
was resented by the Vedic Aryans who accordingly called 
them the worshippers of the powers of evil. The latter 
retaliated and called the Vedic Aryans the worshippers of 
the powers of evil, and with them the word Demi came to be 
synonymous with such evil powers. Both, the branches really 
worshipped the bright powers, viz., Varava, the Sky, the Sun, 
Fire, etc,, and bated the powers of evil or darkness; but the 
retention of an original epithet by the one branch, and the 
reje^ion of it by the other made a world of difference, and 
created such bad blood between them as led to serious 
consequences, social, reltgioua and political. “ What’s in a 
name ? *' asks the poet, and without stopping for an answer, 
himself answers the question by saying that a rose would 
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as sweet, by whatever name we might call it. This 
is true, no doubt ; but the reply given by the poet, in his 
wisdom, shows that it was necessitated by the great import., 
ance that people usually attached to namts, which led to 
quarrels and dissensions. The importance which two 
branches of the ancient Aryans attached to the names Dttta 
and Asura led in ancient times to schisms and dissensions 
with very serious consequences, about which we shaii write 
in this, and the following chapter. 

Mitra and Varuna seem to be two of the earliest deities 
of the Aryans. Mitra was the deity presiding over day, and 
Varuna over, night. The - Sun, therefore, was Mitra, and 
Night, with its thousand eyes sparkling in the darkness, in 
the shape of bright stars and planets, was Varupa. There 
was another ancient deity, vis,, Fire. All these deities the 
ancient Aryans worshipped as Devas or bright finds. But 
another powerful Deva, under the nameof Indra, was revealed 
to the Vedic Aryans who gave him the first place among all 
the Devas, not only on account of his all-pervading power, 
but also for the beneficent deeds that he performed for the 
good of the world and of mankiod. Hence with the Vedic 
Aryans, fndra became the first and foreipost of the Devas 
(Rv. i. 102, 9). He was regarded as so a|l-pervading that 
in the second verse of the above Sokta it has been said that 
"the Sky, the Earth and the Aniariksa (the region between 
these two) reveal his visible body." It may 1 *® asked what 
is meant by the visible body of Indra ? Verse 8 of the same 
Sokta answers the question thus i " Thou art capable of 
carrying three tefas in the three Lacas (regions), and of 
upliolding the entire world." Siyana, the great Vedic 
commentator, commenting on this hymn says that the 
*" three tejas " are the Sun in the sky, the Fite on the Earth, 
and Lightning in Antariksa, and in this interpretation he is 
confirmed and supported by Rv. I 103, i, which says . 
*■ His (Indta’s) one lustra is in the Fire on the Earth, and his 
another lustre is in the Sun 00 the sky." These, therefore. 
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together with Lightning in nild',heaveti, are the three risible 
bodies of Indra. That Fire barns in the Sun has been 
mentiooed in Rv. x~ 45t 3, Fire has also been identified 
with Lightning (Rv, x, 45, i), and indta with the Sun (Rv. 
viii. 97, 10). But Indra is greater than the Sun himseif, as 
the translation of the following hymns would testify;— 

*' O Indra, thou hast given lustre to the Sun, and thou 
art the Maker of this Universe, and great." (Rv. viii. 98, 3.) 

" Thou hast revealed the heavens " (Rv. viii. 98, 3), 

'* He (indra), from whom the Sun was produced, is the 
oldest of all the Devas, none had existed before him." 
(Rv. X. lao, i.J 

“ indra won the cows by producing the Son, and reveaU 
ing the days by his lustre " (Rv. it. jg, 3). 

" Indra has upheld and extended the Earth " {Rv. j. J03. 

2)' 

The Vedic bard had ail these atlrihutes nf indra before 
his mindV eye when he sang: “O Indra, neither can the 
Heavens, nor hundreds of Earths measure thy greatness, nor 
a thousand Suns reveal thee." (Rv. viii. 70, 5.) Amither 
R?1 in his ecstatic vision of Indra, sang as follows : " f sing 
the praise of Him who is the Creator of alt Creators, the 
Lord of this world, the Preserver of mankind, and the 

Destroyer of all his enemies-May Jndra bless ns in this 

our sacrifice, who possesses extensively wide powers, is 
magnificent, and is invoked before alt others." (Rv. x ra*. 
7 & 8.3 Another ^ti lias aptly compared the greatness of 
Tndra with that oi Varu^a by saying ihat indra is ffke an 
Emperor (SamrJt), white Varana U tike a King or Provincial 
Rnler {Stardt). (Rv. vii. 82. a). This, then, was the grand 
conception that the Vedic bards had formed of the great 
Indra. He was not merely the God of rain, or of the sky, 
as Western scholars are fond of telling us, but He was an 
a». powerful Ddty, pervading and dominaHrig the Universe, 
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the Creator of Creators, whose greatness could not be 
measured by the Heavens and hundreds of Earths, and whose 
lustre could not be equalled by that of thotisands of burnloB 
Suns ! It was a very grand idea, probably the grandest that 
the early Aryans could conceive of Indra, from an adequate 
realisation of which the mind of even the highest and greatest 
modern thinker and would recoil, baflied and defeated. 
In fact, to express in the language of later Aryan philosophers, 
the great and mighty indra was none other than Saguni 
Brahman Himself, with the three attributes of the Creator, 
the Preserver, and the Destroyer, combined in him. It was 
in honour of this Great, All-powerful, and All-pervading 
Deity that sacrifices were primarily performed by the ancient 
Aryans. 

The bright and blaiing Fire on the earth, and the bright 
Sun iq the sky were the two cmbiertis of this great Deity, 
in fact his " visible bodies," as aptly expressed by a Vedic 
bird; and India could only be worshipped by these visible 
emblems. Fire is within every body’s reach, and can be 
kindled whenever required. All offering:* made to the sacri- 
ticial Fire, which are instantly consumed by it, reach the 
Deity or Deities in whose name they are offered, HetiM 
the system of sacritke by kindling Fire was introduced in 
ancient Aryan society, and Fire was regarded as the Parskiia 
or Priest of the Sacrifice (Rv. i, t, i), through whom alone 
the Devas could be approached. Of all Devas, theref^e, 
Fire was eminently fitted to be used in Sacrifice. ( v. 
iv. tj, t.) ft was a delight to contemplate on the brightness 
of the Devas by looking at the sacrificial Fire whose bright 
glow, fed by the oblations of Gkrta or clarified butter, helped 
the sacrificer to realise the nearness of the Devas, in whose 
praise the sacred hymns were chanted and to whom they 

offered the best things available, out of reverential gratitu e 
for all the good they accomplished for them, by pouring them 
with gkrta into Rre.—Fire the bright, the beautiful, and the 
emblem of the Gods, The insUnt consomption of these 
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sacred diferings by Ftre aFforded them tfie supreme satUfaC- 
tion of realising that they were consumed by the Gods 
IhemseWesn The kindling of the sacriHctal Fire was thus 
regarded as essential to the worship of the Gods- 

The Devas were, as we have already said, bright and 
benevolent deities who were constantly engaged in doing 
good to the world. But there were also the evil powers who 
were as cotistantly acting in opposition to the Devas. This 
confiict between Good and Evil, therefore, was constant, 
nay, everlasting- The powers of evil were dark, and appeared 
in the shape of darkness and black clouds- The darkness 
of the night extinguished the light of the bright Sun, and 
imprisoned him, as it were, in his gloomy cave- Indra had 
to rt'age a daily fight with the power of darkness, and release 
the Bun and the Dawn from his grasp. The clouds, again, 
ienprisoned not only the Sun and the Dawn but also ■* the 
water of life within their dark bosom, thereby causing a 
drouglit in the country. These clouds represented, as it 
were, the body of the Evil One, whose name was Ahi, the 
Serpent, or Vftra, the enveloper. The Sun, the Dawn and 
the waters had to be released for the good of mankind, in 
fact, of all living creatures, and Indra had lo fight a hard 
and tough fight with this wily, withal poweTfuI demon. The 
light raged for several months at a stretch, and Indra had to 
be strengthened by the offering of the cheering Soma juice, 
and roused by the chanting of hymns. Hence arose the 
necessity of the Saltros, the daily, the periodical, and the 
annual sacrifices that were performed by the ancient Aryans 
for the propitiation , of the great Indra and the other Devas. 
Thb daily and yearly conflict between the Devas and the 
Dilnavas, le., the Asoras or demons, is known in ancient 
Sanskrit literature as the Unasura^Saiftgrdma, or war 
between the Devas and the Asuras. In one sense, it may be 
saidlhal this conflict commerced from the very beginning 
of creation, and will last till the end of it. The Satapaika 
Srdhinapa, the Aiiareya Brdhma^a and the other BrAkma- 
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nus Kave declared that the Devas and the Asuras were the 
sons o\ PrajipaLh the Creator^ and ah were equally pcwerfiil. 
in DLher worda^ the dyaliam of Good and Evil U co-existenl 
with the creation of the worlds and Evil is as powerful ^ 
Good. It waft thought neceftsary to slfcngthen the power of 
the. Devas, who represented the principle of Goodt by nseans 
of prayers and sacriheesp and the early Aryan a realising this, 
took to sacrihees in honour of Indm and the other Devas. 
But, as we have said beforei there were men and sects In 
ancient Aryan society, who dtd not believe Id the existence 
of [ndra or his benehceot powersp and held independent 
opinions of their own. Some did not see the necessity of 
worshipping Fire, or performing the Soma sacrilice in honour 
of Jndra i while others regarded Fire as too sacred to be 
polluted by the offerings of the flesh of sacrificed animalSp 
This gave rise to schsims, dissensions, religious intolerance* 
and afterwards to active hostility resulting in terrible blood¬ 
shed* 

Indra having been regarded as the alI*i>oiverfu 1 and bene¬ 
volent Drva, those that were opposed lo his worship were 
naturally put down to be malevolent, and siding w-itli the 
Asufa, named Vrtra, and bis hosts, and w*ere in fact called 
Asuras. The Cosmic struggle was thus transferred to earth 
and men^ The followers and the i.vorshippers of Indra and 
the other deities were called the Dfvaif. and the opponents of 
Jndra-worship and sacrifice were called the A suras, and 
these became the liateful terms to the one party, or the other. 
The nomadic Aryans and hunters who harassed the settled 
Aryans by stealing their cows and looting and pillaging thetr 
villages were regarded as the incamatJons of the evil powers 
or the Astiras, and those that opposed the worship of Indra 
and the performance of sacrifices* though they were not so 
barbarous as the nomads, and were probably as advanced in 
civilisation as the Vedit Aryans, were also classified with the 
nomads and hunters under that name* and called the " Aryan 
enemies.'* The struggle w*as thus twoToldi one against the 
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savage nDinadii, and the other against the civilised and settled 
dissenters, all ol whom were called *' black " figuratively, and 
also from an analogy with the colour of tiie dbuds represent¬ 
ing the body of Vrtra. The struggle against the savage 
nomads .and hunters was short and swift, but that against the 
civilised dissenters tong and arduous, as they wt^re erjuaUy 
well armed, and having been more u'orldly, were richer and 
more powerful and resourceful than their opponents,—living 
in well-fortiPiud towns, and successfully holding their own 
against the attacks of ihe Vedic Aryans. The kings of the 
latter, pis,, Kavi, Kutsa, .\ya5, SrutarvA, DivodJlsa, Trasa- 
Dasyu, Rjr^vlin, Savya and others were the special 
of Indra who helped them in defeating the Asara kings, 
Tugra, Smidiva, Mrigaya, Ve?a, Satgrivi, Sambara, Varci, 
NavavAstira, Bfbadratha, Kf^^a, Snj^a, E^ipru and others. As 
we have already said, it was an awful stmggle, resulting in 
terrible massacre. Many battles were fought, in some of 
which ten to fifiy thousand Aryan enemies were killed. One 
Rfi sings: " I hum doivn the world that dow not acknow¬ 
ledge the supremacy of indra, and revolLs against iodra- 
W'orship. The enemies have been killed in the place where 
they were assembled. They have been completely destroyed 
and are lying on the (lit cremation-groundj, i.e.. 

the battle field.’' (Rv. i. ijj, !).i This was the spirit that 

' Rv. i. 133. 1 1—^ rhf^ ^ ^ nfWinffr I 

Thtf Httrral trADdlitiaci of thia vcfM li di j " Bjr »crj1icin i purify 

hoik the sky upd ihi wrth. 1 barn tbc wEde (rCiJms of ejirthj tliJt m vitbCfUt 
rndra, Arid KTC tbe luunta of whmv«r thi^ cntEiL|« hflv& con^a- 

gited, ihey hVK bwfi slain f and ulLerly dtslfuyc^, they slnp tn ^ d«p pit," 
WilioB Oomiiicnl^ OU this «i ralCows ^ Vmi^Jui3€am a^mx Hhey hive 
sltf or irregularly they sleep in a pEice which U of ihn nature of a wi£m^ ■ 
hqli^ a cavern^ a pit. The Bebolud cmiidttt the eipruslon in this and In the 
Lblrd Stanta ta be eifuivalet a place whnra d«d bodies are burned, 

ur as U wouM here ™m to Imply^ a pJaem where they arc buried^ as if it was 
the pruE^tice to bury the dead when thb hymn was coE^pod^du*^ Very llkdy> the 
4e»d bodies of the enemld mm coIlBCted tcf|etber afrer a bittle, and thrown 
iatq a deep pil, and buried, Bdliad bad bean an earlier Ounoffi Unoiag ihs Vedic 
Aryans than CraedalJaEi, CVide cb, a pp, 
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animated the Indra*worshippers against ttieir enemtes, the 
dissenters. 

As the dissenters were Opposed to the Vedic mantras 
addressed to the Devas, they did not cultivate the Vedio 
language as carefully as the orthodox Aryans did, and used 
in theif speech the conmion dialects of the people^ vvhich were 
corrupted forms of the Vedic Sanskrit spoken by the cultured 
classes. Hence they have been described In the ^vcda as 
Andsa and —month), /.j.^ mouthless/' Wilson 

commenting on the word says that it alludes possibly to the 
uncultured dialects of the barbarous tribes/^ But some 
Western scholarsp in their eagerness to identify these tribes 
with non-Aryan aborigineSp have interpreted the word to mean 
noseless/' flat-nosedp as describing their repelling 
cou n ten ante p by way of diittinction from the well-developed 
nose of the Aryans. But this interpretation is WTong, as wHi 
appear from the use of the epEthet mTi/hra-^t^dcak applied to 
the Asuras. Jn Rv. v. jZp S and Rv. vii. 6^ 3 the word has 
been interpreted by Sflyana to mean persons whose powTr 
of speech ts undeveloped/' and in Rv- i. 174, 2,10 mean 
“persons who cannot speak fluently^ or who speak softly/' 
In the Satapatha Br^lhmana a curious reason has been assigned 
to the defeat of the Asuras who, instead of addressing their 
enemies aa “ arayah " addressed them with a soft and liquid 
accent as ^Ulavah " (iii. 21. 23-24)*^ Whether this was the 
real cause of their defeat or notp the anecdote shows the great 
Care taken in, and the great importance attached to the 
correct pronunciation of words by the Vedic Aryans, and the 
contempt they felt for those who could not pronounce them 
Correctly. The author of the Br^hmaija draws this moral 
from the anecdote I Thereforep no Briihmapa should pro¬ 
nounce words incorrectly ; for such wrords have no power.” 
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We have seen that the A suras {among whom were in¬ 
cluded the ancient tranianSp the and all dissenters) 

were opposed to the worship of the DevaSi especially !ndni| 
and to the performance of sacrifices. The anderiE Irariiatis 
were not strict in the pronunciation of words^ and generally 
used their corrupted forms. For eitample, they prononnced 
Asura as AAura^ panca as pc/ii^ mAfjir as AhrS/ar 

as trader, sapia as Aapla, sanii as hanli, asmt as d/iwj, 
Sapta-Sindhu as S&ma as ff&ma and iaAasra 

as hdtdra. These are some of the instances of the 
soft or incorrect pronunciation of words, for which they 
incurred the odium and ridicule of the VedLc AryanSi and were 
called by the opprobrious names of " mouthless or speechless.^' 
The orthodox Aryans, believing as they did in the power of 
Tjftan/rni, insisted on their correct pronunciation to make 
them efficacious. The Iranians were probably a sect of re* 
formers w^ho used the dialect spoken by the people for the 
propagation of their faithp and effected reforms in other 
matters, in looking upon Fire as sacred, and unfit to be 
polluted by the Hesh of animals or by dead bodies whicli 
used to be consigned tOi it by the orthodox Aryans, and in 
the discontinuance of the Sotna sacrifice or of the Soma 
drink which had some intoxicating effect on the consumers. 
But like all reformers^ whether in ancient or modern timesi 
they were opposed and condemned for their new^-fanglod 
ways by the orthodox party. As the ancient Iranians w^ere 
as strong and powerful as the Vedic Aryans, they were not 
easily djacomfited, but they carried on the struggle for a 
pretty long timej now defeating the Vedic Aryans^ and now 
being defeated by them. It was virtually a war of Prin¬ 
ciples—carried on between two powerful branches of the Aryan 
rac^p and was looked upon by the common people as a war 
between the deities worshipped by the respective branchesp 
i,s.p a war between the Devas and the Asuras. We Icam 
from the B^^eda that the enemies of the Aryans were ulti¬ 
mately crushed, defeated and driven out of the countryp 
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which impUed that tfie Devas were victorious, and the Asoras 
defeated. This defeat of the Asuras cstabUshed in the eyes 
of tlie Vedic Aryans the supreoiacy and superiority of the 
Devas over the AsuraSt of the to whom the rftii/firas^ 
were revealed over the Iranian reformers and dissenters, of 
the Vedic faith over the non-Vedic, of maniras over simple 
prayers coached in the dialects of the people, and of lodra 
over Ahura Mazda- The Vedic hymos addressed to lodra 
breathe a joyous triumphant spirit, aod a sense of relief at 
this victory, which made the Vedic Ar)’ans supremely con¬ 
scious of their powers, of a sense of right and justice on their 
side, and of the immense superiority of their Faith and their 
Devas, Thi^ eonaciousness added a iest to their ordinary 
humdrum cRUtence, and probably helped them to make 
strides on the path of progress. 

This account of the defeat of the Asuras in the ^eda 
is supplemented by thu eraborate^ though somewhat fanciful, 
accounts given in rbe BrMmanas, which are couched in such 
language as to niaJffl them relate to sopernatufal events 
rather than to human affairs. It is Indra, Fire, the ASvins. 
the Sua, the l>awa, and the Mamts who are teprescDted to 
have been fighting with Vftra and bts hosts, it is the account 
of tlie struggle of the Cosmic Powers over again, thmigh 
here and there we cannot fail to catch glimpses of human 
and mundane affairs with which the struggle was mimly 
connected. 

Though the Brfihinapas are not within the scope of our 
treatment, it will not, I think, be quite out of place to 
occasional references to them, if only to throw some a i 
tional light on points that are not quite clear In the Rg^-eda- 
There are some direct references in the ^eda to the 
Pa^is having been vanquished by an Aryan king in a battle, 
and having lied from Sapta-Sindhu in a body; but 1 have not 
come across any reference to the Iranians or the worshippers i 
of Ahura Maida having left the country on account of 
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religioua dissensions, though it has been related in a general 
way in the ^eda that the dissenters who were called 
Asaras were defeated, and expelled from the country. It is 
just possible that some of the Asuras left the country, while 
others withdrew to its remote parts or lived in Sapla-Sindhu 
in a sort of armed truce during a part of Rgvedtc times; 
and it was only when the cleavage became well marked, and 
the gulf between the two sects too wide to be bridged that 
their final dispersion took place. There were many points 
of agreement between the followers of Ahura Mazda, and the 
Vedic Aryans. Both sects worshipped the Fire with 
offerings, among which, however, the A suras did not include 
the flesh of sacrificed animats ; both worshipped many com¬ 
mon Devas with identical name? ; bol the Asuras did not 
acknowledge fndra to Iw the sapreme Dcva, though they 
worshipped him in substnnce under the name of Vjtraghita ; 
both performed the Soma sacrifice which the Asuras (Iranian?) 
called Hoama sacrifice, though they objected to the inlosica- 
ting properlieaof the juice, and tried to substitute tht? plant by 
anoihi^r of the same genus, and both were equally civilised and 

powerful. Tfle rctenlion of the name 0r . 4 f-fl for their deitiff 

by these dissenters, and the denial of Indra’s existence or 
superiority were the main points of difference and friction 
between the two sects ; and the Vedic Aryans called them, 
as we have seen, by the name of used in the bad 

sense of the word, which the latter retaliated by attaching 
an equally bad Mnse to the word Diwn, which, however, had 
no etymological justilicatioo as I hat of the word it 

IS sufficient, however, for our purptKC to remember that these 
dissenters were simply called and not iranians, for 

they had not settled in Iran or Alryana as yet. 


The BrAbmapas relate that the Aauras as well as the 
Devas wt re the progeny of Prajilpati, and both performed 
sacrifices and became powerful. Bat the Asnras having tried 
to establish their supremacy over the Devas, a conflict arose 
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between tbemt whidi hsted for a long timer during whicli 
t^veral bloody battle^ were foiigtit. 1 be Aitarsy^ ErdAmana 
(i. 3. 3] Aiya Lhat at firat there were fightings in the east, 
the wesl* the south and the north, in all of which the Devas 
were defeated by the Asnras; but when the fighting took 
place Ln Ihe north-easf direction (of Sapta-Siodhy)i the Devas 
were victorious, and since then, this dirccliou has been 
regarded as invincible^ Hence, when the Soma plant was 
brought for sacrificej it becamie the cusiom among the Aryan 
worshippers of the Devas to take it out from the cart from 
that detection* ^ 

It is further related jn the Brihma^a that as the Devas 
attributed their defeat to their having no king, they made 
Soma their king } and with the help ol Soma, they became 
victorious in all the directions. This undoubtedly refers to 
the controversy about the use of the Soma jtiicc in sacrifice* 
which was discontinued by the Asuras or the ancestors of the 
Iranians for sometime, os we shall &ee later on, and bears 
testimony to the fact that the worshippers of the Devas 
established the necessity andi efiicacy of the Soma sacrificei 
and carried their point in the teeth of ivelE-organiicd opposi¬ 
tion. 

There in another auecdute in the 
in connection with this conflict between the Devas and the 
Asuras, which is >vortH mentioning here^ The Asuras 
thought of barring the Devas from (the J^arth), 

(the MLd-heaven)^ and DyufcAa {the Heaven) by 
constructing three walls, nV, one of iron, another of sliver, 
and tbe third of gold respectively. Against this plan and 
device of the Asurasi the Devas constructed a (a place 

of sacrifice)j an agHtdkra or place for the sacred sacriticial 
Fire, and two carts named Aabirdkatt in which offerings for 
Sacrifice were brought. After that, they performed the 
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Sacrifice, named Updsat. At the end of the firi^t Jay’s sacri¬ 
fice, the Asuras were driven out of the earth; at the end of 
the second day's sacrifice, they were driven out of mid- 
heaven I and at the end of the third day’s sacriRce, they were 
driven out of heaven. Then the Asuras fell back on the six 
seasons ; bcil the Devas drove them out of these by perform¬ 
ing six UpS^ats^ The Asuras then fell back on the twelve 
months, from which they were expelled by the Devas 
performing twelve (JpSs^ts. Then the Asuras fell back on 
the twenty-four fortnights, from which also the Devas 
expelled them by performing twenty-four sacdllces. Lastly, 
the Asuras fell back on day and night (Ahoriitra), from which 
also the Devas expelled them by performing two daily 
sacrihets, one in ihc morning, by wliicti they were expelled 
from day-time, and one in tlie after-noon, by which they were 
expelled from the night. This compelled the Asuras to take 
refuge only at the junctions of Day and Night at both ends. 
TfV, early dawn, and evening. > 

ITiis anecdote proves that the Asuras were rich in 
worldly possessions and prosperous, which enabled Uiem to 
construct three walls of iron, silver, and gold, but they were 
poor in spiritual powers which could only be acquired, 
according to the Vedic Aryans, by the performance of 
sacrifices and religious rkes. The Devas, though not ricli 
from a worldly point of view, were spiritually strong; hence, 
they were enabled to expel the Asuras from the three worlds 
by the performance of three sacrifices • from the six seasons, 
by the performance of six sacriRces; from the twelve months, 
by the performance of twelve sacriRces; from the 24 fortnights, 
by the performance of 24 sacrifices; and from the days and 
nights, by performing the sacrifices twice daily. This was 
the cause of the victory of the Devas ; in other words, It was 
by spiritual culture, and tite performance of sacrifice twice 
daily, and not by mere worldly possessions, that they became 
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victoiloU:? ID th^i long run. This markit the very cliaracleris' 
liM of ilie two branches of the Atyan race, which are 
observable even to this day. 


It has been previoxisly said that the xAstiras, vrithoui | 
□ffering any Aspy^s (oblations) to the sacriTicjal Firflj ale i 
them up themselves. On the other hand, the Vedic .Aryans \ 
olTered all the best things to AgoiK even the flesh of the , 
animals sacrificed. ^ The Asoias were evidently opposed lo 
such sacrifices^ and tried to slop them by force. But the 
Devas drove them away by having recourse lo a device. 
When the animal was made ready for sacrifice, the Asuras 
came towards ihe yufiit {wooden block for sacriRcing an 
animal). Seeing this, the Devas made three concentric wails 
of lire for protecting themselves and the sacrifice. The very 
sight of these walls of life surromiding the animal to be 
sacrificed was suflicienit to drive them away from ihe P^t:e 
of sacrifice, as it highly repugnant and revolting to their 
sentimenU. Thus with the hfdp of the sr^crificial Fire, the 
Deva.s succeeded in hilling the Asuras and the Rak^sas 
both in the east and west» ^ 

It further appears from a perusal of the Br^hma^as that 
the Asuras were so much persecuted by the ^ ^ 

they were compelled to assume the forms of 
and y^its (ascetics) far self-protection. This is proba y 

I another way of saying that the priests and t e ascetics o 
I the Asuras were similar in appearance to the r ^ ma^as 
j and the ascetics of the Vedic Aryans^ and vere indistjnguis 
able from ihetn. as they all very likely wore the same sacer¬ 
dotal robes and badges. The Auar^tya 5rdAiKOrto says tha 
"" Ijidra killed Vi^varCpa^ the son of Tva^Ti ^ 

He killed the Vaiis, and threw their dead bodies to 


^ Fstin or inimaJ (cattk) in ^ 

.i a.. th« ™0 UUCh Of food. 

mat waa ptited above mil tUnE^ 
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(Ifivotircd by wild dogs- He aJsq killed ihe Arutmagkas, and 
lliwarted Brbaspati, for which acts the Devas condemned 
Indra who was Uius deprived by them of the Soma drink,..,,. 
, ..Lut Indra afterwards forcibly took the Soma drink away 
from Tvajtr, and since then has been entitled to it," ' The 
TaittiAya Brdkmana also says that Tvastp created a Brah* 
mai^ by name Vftra whom Indra killed. He also killed 
Tvajtr^sson ViSvarQpa. hacked to pieces the Asoras who 
assumed the forms of or ascetics, and got their bodies 
devoured by wild dogs. He further killed the Asuras named 
Arurmaghits, who assumed the forms qf Hrfihma^as, 


These anecdotes bring us at once from supernatural to 
mundane matters,—from the Devas and Asuras to Brihmat^as, 
Vatis and Arurmaghas. It seems that before the split 
1 between the two branches of the .\ryans occurred, their 
priests had been BrJhmaHas and Yaiis or ascetics. But after 
the split had been effected. Tvartr created some persons 
called Arurmagkai who assumed the forms of Braiima^as. and 
whom fndra killed, because in his superior wisdom, he tame 
to know them to be really Asuras in disguise, and not BfAh- 
I mauas. Rut this killing of Brllbma^as '^though thev were really 
•Asuras} hy Indra and his followers made them incur the 
displeasure and censure of both Gods and men, and no Soma 
drink was conseqaently olTered to fndra, or any Soma sacri- 
' iice performed in fils honour, ft has been said, hoivevcr, 

' that fndra forcibly snatched the Soma drink from Tva^tf! 
which is as much as to say that, though the Soma sacritice 
and lodra-worship had been dLscontinued for sometime, they 
were renewed again by the followers of Indra. 

It remains for us now to see who this Tvanr was, am) 
who these/fr-arawgAor. Jn Rv. x. i lo, 9 we Dnd the name 
of Tvafltf as Apri Dtvaii or God of Fire, and his attributes 
mentioned as follows ; — 
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** O Hota^ worst]Ip to-day that Deva whose name is 
Tva?tf> who has produced Dyi^i^Priihivi (Heaveo and 
Earth) and created the various living creatercs/* 

It would thus appear that Tvafltr was identified with the 
Creator Himself. His son w^as Vi^varopa. The Taiiiiriya 
SamMtd thus speaks of him 

a Vi^varDpap son of Tva^tf, was the priest of the Devas, 
and was their nepheis^p heing sister's son. He had three 
mouths, through one of >vhich he drank the Soma juice; 
through the secondp he used to drink wine \ and through the 
third, he used to take his usual food He used to say openly 
that the share of Aavis was legitimate to the Oevas; hut iu 
private parlancop be would say that the Asuras were entitled 
to it. Indra having come to know this, and apprehended a 
revolution, cut off his three heads with the help of his thunder¬ 
bolt. The killing of this Brlhitia^a priest by Indra made him 
incur the sin grnerally attached to the killing of a Br&hma^a/' 

The Devas, ns we have soen, were fond oft and drank the 
Soma juice ; but the Aanras drank surd or wine* and men ate 
foodn It is clear from the above anecdote liiat Vi^varOpa 
used to partake of the offering^p made respectively by the 
DevaSp the Asura$ and ment with the help of his three differ¬ 
ent mouths. As the Asuras rejected or were deprived 
of the Soma juicep and substituted a new drink in its places 
prepared from another plant, which they considered to he less 
intoxlcailng than the Soma julCCp the Brithmapas retaliated by 
calling their drink by the name of irrWt f ^ really intoxi¬ 
cating liquor as compared with the Soma drink, and therefore 
unfit for being offered to the Devas. ft appears also that the 
religion of the Devas, the Asuras and men one at first, as 
Vi^varapa received all these offerings from all the votaries 
and partook ol them. But indra, having killed VlivarOpaj 
Tvajtr in his rage discontinued the offering of the Soma 
drink to him, though the latter aftenvards forcibly took a 
5ihare of it from hifn^ 
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it ivras Tva^tf who U ^id to forged the thunder¬ 

bolt for Indra (Rv. i. 61, 6* 189, 14), which, however, 
was used by the latter in hilliDg hia hvo ^ons, and 

Vi^varQpa. This created a revtiision of feeling against Indra, 
and his worship was consequently discontinued by Tva^tf^s 
followers who substituted him for Indra. As Tva^tr was the 
God of Fire* he was worshipped by ihern as Fire, 

But Fire on earth was Identical with the Sun in heaven, 
and also represented the splendours of the great Creator of 
the Sun himself whom the suras and their descendants, the 
Iranians^ called Mithra (Vcdicj Mitra}* Therefore, Fire or 
Tvaftn the Sun and Mithra formed, as it were, a Trinity^ 
The Sun was called by them Ahura Masda^ which appears 
to be a corruption of the Sanskrit Ass^ra and 

literally means “ the great God fit to be worshipped hy men.'' 
It should be pointed out that in the FLgveda, the epithet, 
has been usually applied tn fndra, [hough other 
Devas also have sometimes t^hared it with him* Therefore, 
it may be surmised that Ahara or as ric is commonly 

called, OrfHusd, in a still more corrupted formt was equal lo 
the Vedic Indra or ihe Sun, and Tvafltf w^as the same God 
in another form, Fire^ It will be in the recollection of 
our readers that in the ^veda, the Son and ihe Fire have 
been cailed ibe visible bodies of Indra who created boLh of 
themj and was therefore also equal to Mithra of the Asuras. 
As Fire belongs to the earth, he is the God with whom men 
can easily associate, and through whom they can worship 
both the SuHf or Ormuad* and the sllLI higher deity, Mithra. 
Tvaetr thus became the preceptor of men, and as he existed 
from time iiiiTnemOriat, he was called Jarai r, or the 

ancient Tva^tf, which was corrupted into Zara-iAMsfra, and 
I stiil further, joto Zoroagter, As with the orthodox Aryans, 
Agni or Fire (BrahmA) revealed the Vedas, so with the 
Iranians, Zara-thustra, or Zoroaster (the ancient Fire God) 
revealed to them thdr religion as embodied in their sacred 
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Scripture^ the Zend-Avesta. Hence^ the Asura tribes after* 
wards settled In Airy an a or ]ran^ called themselvefi the 
followers of Zoroaster^ and are known as Zorcastrians. But 
the Zoroaster of history was a great Prophet who appeared 
in a later agep and was probably regaided as an incarELation 
of Jarat Tva^tp or the Fire-God, He tame to the world for 
the good of the rac^p and for embodying the tenets of the 
religion in the sacred Scripture, the Zend-Avesta. The 
religion had existed from very anoieot tiTies, and it remained 
for him only to give it a new shape and life^ As a writer 
observes t " A great religion Is always a slow growth, and 
any particular religious teacher to whom it may be ascribedp 
after aff has done nothing more I ban focalise the national 
ten den cy^ or form a centre about which the ideas and ten¬ 
dencies of an epoch may crystalline...„Jn the case of the 
Zoroastrian religioni it was finally given tangible and perma¬ 
nent expression in the pages of the Zend-A vesta, or sacred 
book of the Persians. The national spirit given expression 
many w'ays of a high order,....*ft seefils quite clear 

that tlie early fellgion of the Persians was almost a pure 
monotheism^ not did it in its later stages depart more widely 
from the monotheistic type than has been the case, at some 
stage of Its dcvetqpiiientSp w'ith every other great religion of 
which w’e have any knowledgep Thus the Zocoastriaji sy^stem 
admits of a Sun^God, Mithra, who is the crealor of the God 
of Light, Ormus^di and of the God of Darkness^ Ahriman...... 

When we try to get close to the thought of this creed, we 
find that Ormti^d ts regarded equal to Mithrai even though 
Created by him, and that on the other hand, Ahrlman is 
!^upposed ultimately to be conquered by the of Light, 

notwithstanding the ages of time throughout which he wields 
malevolent powers.^* * 

Zoroaster, the Prophet, asserted the existence of a king¬ 
dom of lights and a kingdom of darku^si ; in the former^ reigns 


» Niii, M>f. */iA# w«i4, ViU. It* ^ ^ 
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OrmuKd^ the aiithf>r and giver of all good; in Ibfi latter. 
Ahriman^ the source of all evil, ttioral as i^^elJ as physical 
The throne of Ormuzd is surroun ded by the seven Amshas* * 
pinda, the prLdOes of Hght, of whom the sage himself was the 
first/^ 1 

It would thus appear that the gage was an incarnation 
of Tvustf, the first Prince of Lightp who, with si* 

Others, surround the throne of Ormuzd. 

No reference to the name of the sage has been made in 
the Rgveda, or the later Vedic Literature! though the name 
of Tvastf as Fire and Creitor is found, as we have seen, in 
the former. The ProphetT therefore^ must have flourished in 
a much later perfod, though the religioni as we have already 
said, had been in existence from very early times, tt was 
not known in Rgvedic rimes as the Religion of Zoroaster, 
but as a religion uf the Asuras who worshipped 
Afa^Aavdf Ahur/r iifaffdat or Heme it was also 

^ known as the Religion of Ormuzd, and its followers were 
j called Ormuidian?, or as tlie later V'^edic Aryans called thcrUt 
I ArurmajS'^ias. It was these .Arurinaghas^ described as Brfih- 
manas in the Aitareya BrAhmai^a and the Taittirfya SamhitA, 
who were killed by Indra, because he kneiv ihem to be Asuras 
under the garb of Brilhma^as and as we have seen, their 
killing ted to great religious dissensions and schisms in 
ancient SapU-Sindhu, .vhich deprived fndra of his favourite 
Soma drink for a time^ to the point of being ousted from 
worship. These {which word, by the way, has 

[ remained iincxplaEnr-rl up to this time), therefore, were no 
\ other than the priests or vouries of Asara MagA^vd, AAntit 
I Masda, or Ormasd^ the great God of Light, whom the 
Asuras, or dissented from the orthodox Vt-dic faith, worship¬ 
ped in place of Indra.® From the fact that Indra was cen¬ 
sured and condemned for killing these Br^hma^as, it appears 

- P ^ 

• Thtm Arvrmwfimr wm proMilx thv ase««on uf tbe H*gi or 
f«r«nd«i3t MHia sEmip!/ cilM maghiM at They /onued i 
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ihat though the Asuras had ceased to worship iDilra, and 
were worshipping Asara MaghavA^ undcf a new systeni of 
fajthp they were still regarded aja belonging to the Aryan com- 
munUy in Sapta'Sindhu, and their priests Looked upon as 
Brihma^as and Ku/fVi for the sin of killing whom Jadra bad 
to incur a public censure- This furnishes us with a curious 
instance of catholicity and sympathelic tolerance in an age 
which seems to have beep chaTaCleriaed by religious inloler* 
ance and bigotry of the worst type. Very probablyj lodras 
censure was due to a reaction of the popular mind from the 
terrible scenes of hlood-ahed and persecution that were 
enacted in the ancient land, in the name of religion 4 The 
killitig of the Arurmaghas, however, though afterwards con¬ 
doned by the Vedie Aryans, created a revulsion against Indra 
in the mind of the followers of Ahura Ma^da, and the breach 
between the two sects iividened beyond repair- 

But though the schism had taken place, and there bad 
been much blocKishcd and persecution in consequence of iti 
the Asuras in all probability did not leave Sapta^Sindhu m 
a body during Rgvedk times This they probably did in a 
later age, after Ihe Pa^is had mostly left the country- But 
it is juat possible that those who were defeated by the Vedic 
Aryans in battles, and had their forts broken or deinoUsked, 

emigrated towards the norlh-vi^estp and after roaming a ut 
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in several {^aunlries iit a helpless conditiun, hnally ^ttled 
doivd in Bactriana which they called Vtcja or Airj^cnm 

Vaejo (which literally means the aurseryi or place ol origlo 
of the Aryans to distinguish it from Sapta-Sindhu 
which they were compelled lo leave, and for which they 
no longer entertained any love, as it was inhabited hy 
Iheir herediUry enemiesp I he Vedic Aryans. This Airy ana 
Vaejo was afterwards destroyed by an invasion of Ice in 
post-^vedic times^ probably in consequence of vast 
volumes of watery vapours, generated by the drying 
up of the bed of the Rajpulana Sea, having been pre¬ 
cipitated there as snoWp which compelled Yima, the 
ancient leader of ihe Iranians, to leave it with his peopEe 
and migrate towards the north, to the Arctic region. Long 
afler thb event, Airyana Vaejo became again liabhable, and 
the Prophet Zoroaster^ settled there with his foUowerSp and 
made it a cenlre for the propagration of his new reformed 
faith. As this chapter has already grown too long, I will 
deal with the subject of the dispersion of the followers of 
Ahura Mazda from Sapta-^STndhu in the next chapter. 


of Ljdit, m cnnt€inp 9 raT 7 ^ Artasri™ I (465-4348. C4, 
pidcu XciroMta- 6,«» jwf thv Expedition of Xeriiia. Aristotle 
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CHAPTEK X. 


THE PISPEVllM ®F THE FOLLOWERS OF AHEM MAZOA FRO* 
SAPTA-SJNDHE, 

Professor Max Muller after a careful study of the Vedas 
Mid the Zend-Avesta arrived at the following conclusion : 

“The 2!oro3striatis were a colony from Northern India. 
They had been together for a time with the people whose 
sacred songs have been preserved to us in the Veda. A 
schism took place and the Zoroastrians migrated ivestward 
Id and Persia-'^' 


Elsewhere he said: "Still more striking is the similarity 
between Persia and India in religion and mythology. Gods 
unknown to any Indo-European nation are worshipped under 
the same name in Sanskrit and Zend; and the change of 
some of the most sacred expressions in Sanskrit into names 
of evil spirits in Zend only serves to strengthen the convic¬ 
tion that WB have here the usual traces of a 
separated a community that had once been united. 

Dr. Haug also came to the same condufion: The 
ancestors of the Brahmans, and those of the Parkis (Hie 
ancient Iranians) lived as brother tribes peacefully 
This lime ivas anterior to the combats of the and the 

Aturas, which are so freijucnliy menlioned in the BrAh- 
ma^as, the former representing the Hindus^ the alter ra 
nUns,"^ 

ft would appear, however, that the Irunians did not all at 
once settle in Arachoeia Or Persia alter leaving apta 
Siodhu. They had roamed about in many countries in a 


' Scitxa «f UHguagt,MtA^ It, p. 17" Bdiltan), 

* Okipt frtm* CttMtm iPirliA^, V(i I, p- 83. 

* Dr. Hsua'S to FrJ4-v?-. VV. i. PP. >3. 
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hefple^a candLtiod before they settled down agriculturists 
in their new colony. We have said in the previous chapter that 
the main body oi the followers of Ahura Mazda did not leave 
Sapta-Sindhu during Rgvedic limrSp though it is likely 
that some tribes who could not hold their own against the 
attacks of the Vedic Aryans did sOp and got themselves scat¬ 
tered in different parts of Asia and Europe. The Arurma- 
gAas or the followers of Ahura Mazda w^ere regarded as 
Brahmunas and w'ere suffered to live in Sapta-Sindliu, as 
long as they did not become obtrusive or militants But as 
soon as they became active propagandists and aggressivcp 
attacking and condemning the Vedic faith and the Vedtc 
rites^ under the instigation of their priests or prophets, a 
regular campaign against them was organized and started 
by the Vedtc Aryans^ which resulted In their ultimate ejtpul- 
ston from Sapta-Sindhn. As I have already said in the last 
chapter, the name of Zarathustra doe^s not occur in. the 
BrAhma^^as or the later Vcdic lllerattire., though the name of 
Tvafltir as the Fire God and Creator, occurs in them as well 
As in the ^veda. Zarathustra, therefore! must have flour¬ 
ished in comparatively recent times. It was he who gave 
the Ahura religion the shape in which we find it in the Ztnd- 
.AvesLa^ and instilled into it a new life and vigour by shaking 
of! the foreign accretions that had gathered round itp and 
purifying it as muck as possible. He was^ ihereforep a great 
Reformer of the Ahura religion, and his words carried the 
greatest wxdght with its votaries w hen he declared himself 
or came to be regarded as a Prophet, and an incarnation of 
Jarat Tvafltrr the first of the seven Amshaspandsp or Princes 
of Light, who surrounded the throne of Ahura Mazda. In¬ 
spired and encouraged by his teachings, his followers must 
have assumed a fresh militant attitude towards the Vedic 
faitht and thereby brought upon themselves the wrath of the 
united Vedic Aryans who compelled them to fly far from 
Sapia-Sindhu, the land of their birth. It was when reduced 
to this helpless condition and sorry plight that the Prophet 
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with liis followers gave vent to the foUowitg lameiitatians as 
art recorded in the GAthA l/siattvaifi : 

'* To what country shall I go ? Where shall 1 take my 
refuge? What country is sheltering the master (Zarathustra) 
and his companions ? None of the servants pays reverence to 
me, nor the wicked rulers of the eonntry.*' [4. {46) ij. 

" [ know that ! am helpless. Look at me, being amongst 
few men. For, ! have few men. f implore thee [Ahur Mazd, 
ihe wise) weeping, thou Uving God.*' [4 (41^) 3 ]- 

11 The sway is given Into the hands of the priests and 
prophets of idols, who, by their atrocious actions, endeavour 
to destroy the human Hfe..,” [4 f 4 ®) 

Thus eapL'Iled from Sapta»SindhiJ and other places in¬ 
habited by the Ve die Aryans, the followers of the Prophet 
probably roamed about in various lands meutiooed in the 
first Fargard of the Vendtdad until they found a safe shelter 
in ohi Airyana Vaejo which, though destroyed by Ice In a 
former age, had again become habitahlr. This province, 
avconiiiig to Spiegel, " is to be placed m the furthest east of 
ilie frani.an plateau, in the region where the Oxas and the 
Jaxartes take their rise," though Baron Von Bunsen supposes 
It to be “ the table-land of Pamir and Khokand,”* The lands 
mentioned in the Fargard of the Vendidid are (1) Airyana 
Vaejo • (2) Sughdha or Sogdiana (Samarhand); [5] Mourn 
or Margiana (Mero) ; (4) Rskhdid or Baclria fBalkh); (5) 
Nisaya or Ni«ca; (6) Haroyu {Sans. Sarayu) or Arcia 

(Herat) t (7) Vaekarela (Cabal) ; (8) Urva, Cabul, according 
Dr. Haug, or land around Jspahau, according to Dcrmesteler; 
(9) Khnenta in Vehrkena (Kandahar)-, [to) Harahvaiti (Sans. 
Snrun;ati. or more probably fr 4 v<xlf} or Arachosia (Harut); 
(i r) Hafitomant (Helmend) j (1 *) : (^ 3 ) Cbakhraj 

(U) Varena; (15) Hapta-Hendu (Sapta-Sindhu ) and (i6) 

“ Or. MirUn »/ Piwjr'r. pp- iS* aad ^=*- 

lasa. 
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Rangha. These were the sixteen cctijntries which w-ere 
known to the ancient Iranians. There Is a controversy 
among some Western scholars as to the geographical and 
hUtorIcal value oE this account of the countries mentioned 
in the Vendidad. Bunsen Is of opinion that the hrst mention¬ 
ed country was the pnmeva! abode of the Iranians, from 
which they subsequently emigrated to the other countries—an 
opinion with which Spiegel at first agreed. But it appears 
that the latter subsequently revised this opinion as will appear 
from his remarks in his Introduction to the Avesti (Vot 11 + p- 
cix}: ** I cannot coincide in the attempt to dbcover m the 
first chapter of the Vetididad an account of the gradual migra- 
tions of the Iranians. It has been said that, that list of 
countries is a continuous history of their attempts at colonl- 
zationi beginning with therr northern homep and ending with 
Hapta-Hendu or India. But the list now'here speaks of any 
such migration..^^.^Hcncc, J see in this chapter nothing but a 
Specification nf the countries known to the Iranians at a 
particular time. This period, however^ cannot be a recent 
OnPp as the name Hapta^Kendu is cojintcled wjtb the Vedic 
period/^ 

This seems to me to be the soundest view of the matter. 
The followers of Ahura Mazda were very closely connected 
not only in blood, but also in language,^ and religious faith 
and practice ^ (of course, before the regreltable schism look 

* Gddftar writes id ihm XX\^ 24J [ 

I tth ; ** TtiE ciorest eddsnev of tifl extreme MgE cf the SaDpa^ 

of tbe Gatlias k. lea stdhini; rescETiblaiice tQ the S^iuktll, the Ixcigua^ 

ql ibe VedJe pnani. Th« QAtbA Ungoege tmuch mm Ihin the leler Zend) 
and the lin^a^je of the Was bare x elose rtaemb^iftcej exce^lnf that erf eny 
two ilqmaikic ; ibe/ serm tiardlj mon than iwo dialects of ani 

ton^e. Wbole atrophea ot the Gllhika exo be luTfVed iqto gped old S^iukril 
by the appllcetioD of ceHAiq phoaetic: laws," 

* Eduard hlyet IbB* * MirnmarBes in the same Work |p. the coramoo 

elements of the two retkfkiits 1 " FinNwprabip. CipeCllJI;^ the sacnGcill dame ; 
ihe preparalioBi of the mloxicelijif SomA^ which Flh maa with divlDe JtimigLh 
and qp]lira him to the Gods; the mjuactf&n IhquBhls and good 
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place) with the Vedic Aryans of Sapta-Sindhti which was 
their cotamon home. When a difference in fellgioiB opinion 
and practice arose, they came to be called Aswras by the 
Vedk Aryans whom they, in their turn, called De^as oi 
Daevas, f.e., Devils. This religious controversy gradually 
degenerated, even in Rgvedic times, into an impbeabte 
hatred for one another; and from words, they came to blows, 
and from blows to bloodshed,' resulting in the defeat of the 
Asuras. Some, as we have already said, fled to other 
countries, while others remained in Sapta-Sindhn peacefcity, 
without provoking further quarrels- "The Soshyantas or 
fire-priests,” writes Df- Hang, " who seemed to he identical 
with the Atharvans, arc to he regarded as the real predeces¬ 
sors of Zaratbustra Spitoma, who paved the way lor the grand 
.religious reform carried out by the latter. It is distinctly said 
([Ym. 53. 2), that the good Ahura religion was revealed to 
Uhem and that they professed it in opposition to the Devi 
'religion, like Zarathustra himself and hia disciples. (Yas. la. 
7 ). These ancient sages, therefore, we must regard as the 
founders of the Ahura religion, who first introducsd agncnl- 
turc and made it a religious duty, and commenced war igamst 
the Deva religion ” ' We have seen the result of 
duriDg Rgvedic and prior to the of tiifi 

in which ihe Si>sky&ni&s (who were probaby i 
fied in the Rgveda with the demon of drought) 

and their followers got the worst, moat of them 
compelled to leave the country 


It was only when Zarath- 


compelled to leave ine couii ..— ' . , « 

ustra, the fiery and intolerable Reformer and ^ , 

the result of which his 


ed, that fresh troubles arose, as 
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followers were driven out of the country, who roamed about 
in a helpless condition until they made their final halt in old 
Airyana Vaeje which had been destroyed by Ice in a former 
age when Yima had bean its ruler, and so named probably 
to donote the original place where the Ormuzdian reitgioo 
had been Grst propagated, preached and practised undisturiied. 
This land, therefore, was given precedence over all other lands, 
and regarded as Paradise, when compared with Hapta-Hendii, 
from which the franSans had been driven out, and for which 
they no longer entertained any love, in as miichasit was peopled 
by their inveterate enemies, the Vedic Aryans. We may, 
accordingly, conclude that the naming of Hapta-Hendn 
towards the end qf the Ibt, as given in the first Fargard of 
the Vendidad, does not indicate that the Iranians emigrated 
from their northern home and came to Sapta-Stndhn at the 
end of their migrations. Such a theory would be against 
the conclusions at which all impartiat students and critics 
must .irrive after a careful alndy of the Vedas and the Zend 
A vest a. 

Secure in this earthly paradise, and free from molesla- 
lions, Zarathustra began a thorough-going reform of the old 
. religion as professed by the votarie.s of Ahnra Mazda. The 
, following extracts from Yasna t 2 of the A vesta will un- 
I mistakably indicate the line of reform : “ I cease to be 3 
I Deva worshipper. I profess to be a Zoroastrian Mazdayasna 
r (worshipper of Abura Mazda), an enemy of the Devas, and a 
devotee to Ahura, I forsake the Devas, the wicked, bad, 
false, untrue, the originators of mischief, who are most 
, baneful, destructive, the basest of all beings..,I am a Maada- 
i yasna. a Zoroastrian Mazdayasna, 1 profess this religion by 
■ praising and preferring it to others," > 

The Zoroastriaoi forsook not only the - wicked and 

^ w sacrifice which characterized 

the Vedtc Aryans of Sapta-Sindhu, Gif id Ahunavaiti 


Dr, Kanjr^ KtHgiM tf tie Pgrun, p. EiJ. iSSn. 
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(Yasiia 32) says: Yi; DevaSi spning ouL of Uic evil spirit 
who takes possession of you by intoxication teaching 

you manifold arts to deceive and destroy mankind^ for which 
arts you are notorious everywhere/' ^ In G^ifid Spenia- 
;I/dijiy«jr also w* find: VYhen will appear, thou wise, the 

tnen of vigour and courage to pollute that intoxicating liquor? 
This diabolical art makes the idol prksts so overbeaiingT 
and the evil spirit, reigning in the countries, increases this 
pride/' ^ Dr* Haug comments on the verse of this Githi as 
follows: This verse refers to the Brahman's Soma worship 

whichp as the cause of so much" evil, wa3 cursed by 
Zarathustra/^ 


But though Zarathuslra thus condemned the Soma, with 
a view to dissuade lus followers from using It in their ritualSt 


the old party seemed to retain a predilection for the drink, 
and would not easily give it up. Hence the High PKesis 
effected a sort of compromise by substituting the intoxicating 
Son^a beverage " by a more wholesome and invigoralinj^ 
drink prepared from another plant, togethei'with ihe branches 
of the pomegranate tree, and w^ithout any process of ferment- 
ation : but the name in the Iranian form remained, 

and some of the ceremonies also. ’^ We need not, ihcrefore. 


be at all surprised that Zarathustra also suddenly became an 
admirer of the SamA tvho+ it U saidi once visited him 
brilliant supernatural body. " Being asked by the prop et 
who he was, he told that he was Homa, and requested him 
worship him in the aame way as the ancient sages an 
prophets had done. Zarathustra, after having attenUvely 
listened to the angel's reports, bowed before him and 
tommenced to consecrate the branches of the m«a P 
which “iVere before him, in order to put into secret 

powers/' Zarathustra then praised Srnna or ^ 

follow's t " 1 praise the high mountains where thou 


^ p. 145, 
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grown, Honia! 1 praise the Barth, the wide, which is full of 
ways, labouring, thy Mother, HomaI**’ This conversion of 
Zarathustra to the Soma cult is remarkable, in as much as it 
goes to show that his followers came from Sapta^Sindhu where 
the Soma-sacrihce prevailed. The Soma plant, as our readers 
will remember, grew nowhere else excepting on the Him&laya 
and in some regions of Sapta.Sindhu. One of the reasons 
why the Soma plant was substituted by another plant by 
Zarathuslra may have been its scarcity in Atryana Vaejo 
where the plant did not probably take kindly to the soil. 

•' Jl is plain,” says Dr. Issac Taylor, " from the character 
of the cnlture words common to Zend and Sanskrit that the 
Indians and Iranians had before their separation advanced 
farther in the path of civilisation than any of the other Aryan 
nations. They knew themselves as a united people (Sanskrit 
Arya, Zend Airya). They had common words for bridge, 
column, battle, fight, sword, spear, and bow-string, and they 
could count up to a thousand. But the agreement in religious 
terms is the most striking proof of the stage of culture they 
had reached. They had common words for priest, sacriBce, 
song of praise, religious nspergation, for heroes and demons, 
and for Mithra, the God of Light- The chief inJian God, 
Indra, the god of storms, who in the Rgveda is a beneficent 
deity, becomes in the Avesta a malignant power, it was 
formerly believed that a religious schism was the primary 
cause of the separation of the Itidians and Iranians, but this 
nation is now tinive^rsally given ^ 

Dr, Taylor does not say on what grounds has lliis 
notion been universally given up. But if it has really been 
given up by the Western scholars, so aiach the pity for 
historical truth. The very fact that Indra, not merely *' the 
God of storms,but the mightiest beneficent deity of the 
Vedic Aryans, was regarded by the Iranians as a mal^nant 

* Of- Haiig'i ^ iAt pp, 

■ Tiylqr* Otigin «f*kt pp. (Sa-ond Sditign, iSga.} 
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power goes to the very root of llie religious dissension 
between the two sects, and points to the real cause of their 
separation, as we have shown very clearly iti these pages 
irocn evidences adduced both from the Vedic UtBrature and 
the Zend-Avesta- It is therefore entremely suiprisiug to he 
told that religious schism was not the primary cause of their 
separation. The followers of Ahura Mazda felt such a great 
repugnance for the name of Indra, to whose prowess were 
ascribed their defeat and slaughter by Vedic Aryans, that 
they came to look upon him as Devil himself, andhis votan« 
as Devil-worshippers, though, strangely enough, Indms 
epithet of Vftraghna was retained by them as the epit 
of their supreme angel The Soma sacrifice also was at 
first discarded as unworthy of the followers of Ahura Mazda, 
not only on account of the intonicating properties of the 
Soma drinkp but also because it was mainly conn^e 
the worship of fodra and thus savoured of the Devil But as 
ancient custom, like superstitions, die very hard, Zoroaster 
had to re-introduce it in the rituals under the very old name, 
though the drink was matlfi less idtoiicating by an altog?et 

different process of preparation. In the face of these an 
the other evidences dealt with in thb and the previous 
chapter, it would be bold to assert, that religious schism was 
not the primary cause of the separation of the two sec 

We have already sUted the opinions of Spiegel an 
Bunsen about the probable situation of Airyana ae) , 
Paradise of the franlans, where they settled sn 
after their expulsion from Sapia-Hindhu. ' cr * 
situated in the farthest east of the Iranian P * * 

sources of the Oxus and the Jaxartes, or on I e ta e an 
of the Pamir and Khokand, there can be no quesUon ha ^ t 
Was placed on sufficiently elevated land, to^ ^ . 

*■ Paradise/* and was not easily accessible to their 

But it has been menttotied to the secon ° t r . 

Vendidad that fatal winters fell on this happy an 

Was consequently invaded by snow and ice, an us 
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unfit lor human habitation. Yimai the niter of the land, had 
been prevLouiily warned by Ahum Mazda about this impending 
catamity and advised to remove to anoLher place with " the 
seeds of sheep aad oxen^ of men, ot dogs^ of birds and of red 
blazing fire ** * and create a P'd™ or enclosure there for 
their protection^ Mr. Bal Cangadhar Tilak thinks that 
Aityana Vaejo was situated in the Arctic region, the climate 
of which was genial berore the advent of the last Glacial 
' epoch about 10,000 years ago. and the destruction of this 
happy land was caused by the invasion of snow and ice when 
I hat epoch came,^ tie is further of opinion that the 
Airyana Vaejo was so situated that the inhabitants of Yima^s 
Vlra therein regarded the year only as a day, and saw the 
sun rise only once a year.”® This, according to him, points to 
the situation of Airyana Vaejo in the Arctic region. The VAra 
was undoubtedly situated in the Arctic or the Circumpolar 
region, because the year there was only a day, and the sun 
rose only once a year. But where is the evidence to show 
that these were also the physical phenomena and characteris¬ 
tics of Airyana Vat]o ? When Ahura Mazda first informed 
Yima about the impending calamity that wss to overtake his 
countryt and advised him to remove to the VAra with the 
seeds of birds, beasts, men and the blazing fire^ the latter 
naturally asked Ahura Mazda* "O Maker of the material 
world, thou Holy One f What lights are there lo give light 
in the VAra w^hicli Vima made ? Ahura Ma/da answered : 

There are uncreated lights and created lights. There the 
stars, the moon and the sun are only once {a yearj seen to 
rise and set. and a year seems as a day.” t These, then, were 
the physical characteristics of the Vara whither Yima was 
adv^ised to go, and not of Airyana Vaejop as wrongly conduded 
by Mr. Tilak. The physical characteristics of the VAra were 

I>ijmc3teter. 

■ Tibk*4 Arct^ Haww i* ik* Vtda^^ 
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so entirely different from those of Aiiysna Veejothet Ahura 
Mwda had to take the trouble of mentioning them in extenfo 
for Yima's enlightenment. If they were similar to ^ose of 
Airyana Vaejo, he W'ould have said so very briefly without 
going into details. Then, again, if the V 4 ra were situated 
within Airyana Vaejo, the mere creation of an enclosure would 
not have saved it from the invasion of Ice that overtook the 
whole country. If there be any truth in this story, the fact 
probably was that Yima migrated from Airyana Vaejo to the 
Circumpolar region, the climate of which was genial in the 
Interglacial period, and there created an enclosure for the 
protection of his beasts and men, not against the invasion of 
Ice, but of indigenous savages. As regards Airyana Vaejo 
which we believe to have been situated either on the tableland 
of Pamir and Khokand, or in the farthest east of the Iranian 
plateau, it remains for us to explain how it was destroyed by 
the invasion of Ice and made unfit for human habitation. 
Mr, Tilak says : " It seems that the Indian sloiy of the deluge 
refers to the same catastrophe as Ls described in the A vesta, 
and not to any real deluge, or rain. For though the Satupatha 
Briihraana mentions only a flood {au^Aah), the word prdtrya, 
which Pfinini (vU. 3. 2) derives from pralaja (a deluge), 
signifies ‘snow,’ ‘frost/ or ‘ice’ in the later Sanskrit 
literature. 1 his indicates that the connection of ice with the 
deluge was not originally unknown to the Indians, though in 
later times it seems to have been entirely overlooked. 
Though ihU explanation is very ingenious, it cannot be 
said that the Satapatha Brihmana speaks distinctly of ' 

over which Mann was conveyed in n skip which ^*'*^*^ 
by ^great^sh to a peak of the “Northern mountain ( 
Him.llaya}, Now thU flood, as we have more than ouce^s^d 
before, was probably caused by the >udden opheav o t e 
bed of the Rajputana Sea by a seismic action of great 
intensity, and the displaced waters mu,sl have covered apta 
Sindhu, thereby creating a flood. These water s in the coarse 
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of drying up nr stih$icJing lUudt have geneiTAt^d vast volunies 
of vapours whichp having been carried over the Hiniilay 
were precipitated on the high altitudes as snow. Airy ana 
Va&jop having been situated either on the Pamir pr the Iranian 
plateau, must have been thus invaded by snow^ and iccp which 
caused severe ivinters to fall on the landp and made it 
uninhabitable either for men or beasts. The occurrence of 
an eittensive and destructive Jl&cd in Sapta-SiodhUp and the 
Invasion of Airy ana Vaejo by rVtf, would thus be simultaneous 
cventSp without being identicaft as Mr. Tilak supposes them 
to be. It has been related in the first Fargard of the Vendidad 
that Angra Mainyu^ the destroyer^ destroyedj in opposition to 
the creation of Ahura Ma^dap the genial climate of Airyana 
VaejOp by bringing in severe winter; and he also destroyed 
the genial climate of Hapta-Hendu by bringing in pernicious 
heat." Now, it is a geological Jact that the drying up of the 
RajpuUna Sea, and the creation of an extensive desert in its 
place affected the climate of Sapta-Sindhu and made it 
excessively hot and dry. Similarly the preciphation of vast 
rjuantitiea of snow on the tops and valleys of the HimAlayap 
Caused by the vapours of the displaced waters of the above- 
named sea, changed the climate of Airyana Vaejo, and 
ushered in long aodl severe winters. These coincidences 
undoubtedly go to prove the contiguity oI the two countries- 
Mr. Tilak^s contention, thereforCp that Airyana Vaejo was 
situated in the Arctic region has no substantial basis to stand 
upon- 

I admit, however, that the VAra^ to which Yima removed 
with hU men and beasts, was situated somewhere in the 
Circumpolar region* probably in the north ot Russia, where a 
genial climate prevailed In the pre-Glacial epoch. As Yima 
could not migrate to the sooth* in which direction wais situated 
Sapta-Slndhu, inhabited by the enemies of his people, be was 
directed by Ahura Mazda to proceed to the north, either by 
crossing the Central Asian Sea, If the sea had existed in 
those days, or by land, if the sea had disappeared by that 
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time. And this he did by leading liis colony of men and 
beasts to North Russia. This fact of Iranian coloniation of 
North Russia in some remote age is proved by iinguistlc 
evidence aisoi to which t will now briefly refer- 

As early as 1851, in his edition o( the Germeme af 
Tacitus, Dr. Latham sUted that Li thuaniao is closely related 
to Sanskrit and 00 less archaic. The connection between 
Greek and Indo-Iranian has been established by Grassroann, 
Benfey, Sonne and Kern. Again, Schmidt, Ascoli, Les ^ 
and Miklosich have proved the connection between Ind^ 
Iranian and Slavonic. It has been ascertained that the 
affinities of the [odo-Iranians with the European Aryans are 
chiefly with the Slavs on the one hand, and with the Greeks 
on the other. ■ Schmidt also showed -that the more ge<^ 
graphically remote were any two of the Aryan angoages, 

the>wer were the peculiarities they possessed m common 

Thus while there are fifty-nine words and roots peculiar 
Slavo-Lithuanian and Teutonic, and siity-one to ^ avo- 
Lithuanian and Indodraniati, only thirteen 
Indodranian and Teutonic. Again, while one hundred and 
thirty-two words and roots are peculiar to Utin and Greek 
and ninety-nine to Greek and indo-Iranian, ony twen y 
peculiar to tndo-lranian and Latin. Hence SUvoniC for^ 

transition between Latin and San - from 

shows that a branch of the Iranians must ave ^ 

lr.n ,0 R„«U, and rnginn, 

ing Airy ana Vaejo for the VAra in th . e vewniMitlv 

when the former was destroyed by i«^«^ to niake it 

the climate of Airyana to 

possible for the Prophet Zarath^h 

settle in that Country, when the latter 
from Sapta-Sindhu by the Vedic Aryans- 

^ Th* OfigtM */ fh* Arr*"*. PP- ****■ 

’ Hid, pp, 35^36- 
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TTie connection of the [rnnlans with the Slavs is further 
proved by certaiD words which are common to the languages 
ol both these branches of the Aryan race, “ Slavo-Letlic/' 
says Dr, TayIoip ''agrees with fndo-Jranian in the designa¬ 
tion of the stipreme deitvp Bagti (Sansk. and Iran* 
in the word for marriage, and in several numerals; and also 
in two cases of the noun, four forms of the verb, and certain 
forms of the pronoun ..Jranianp Greekt and Slavonic change 
f Into A between two vowels, and Iranian and Greek replaces 
an initial r by A." ^ Elsewhere he says :—'* In the Slavonic 
languages, Bogu denotes the supreme deity. The word is 
found in the Rgveda as which means the distributor 

of gifts, especially of food, and b used as an epithet of the 
gods, and also^ seemingJy, as the name of a subordinate deity. 
In the Avesta the word has attained a larger significance^ 
and is applied as an epithet to Mithra and a!so to Ahura 
hla^da. who is called BAaga-SAagdnamy God of gods. The 
word Only became the name of the siipreme deity among the 
Slavs, and among the closely related Phrygians/' ® We need 
not ailduce further proofs of the close connection of the 
Iraniiiins iiWth the Slavs. But some European savants have 
Inferred from this the origin of the Aryans in Europe, and 
assert that the fndo-franians emigrated from Europe into 
Asia. We will dUcusa this subject in greater details in a 
suliscquent chapter All that we now say is that thb theory 
is untenable in the face of the evidence we have adduced 
about the emigration of the Iranians from SapU^Sindhup 
their original home, into Alryana Vaejo, and thence into 
Europe. 

It is just possible, however, that the colony led by Yima 
was not the first to go. Other tribes of this branch of the 
Aryans had emigrated long ago into Europe, along with the 
hall-savage nomadic tribes of the race, who had been com- 
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pelled to tjujt Sapla-Sindhu in consequence of their persecii- 
lion by the more advanced Vedic Aryans. The route of tfietr 
march lay through Western Asia and Southern EuropCf as 
their linguistic affinity with the Greeks on the one hand, and 
the Phrygians on the other, abundantly testifies. Some of 
these savage tribes must have been the ancestors of the 
Phrygians, the Slavs and the Lithuanians; while others were 
the ancestors of the Greeks and the Cells. The Teutons 
were the mixtid products of these nomadic Aryan tribes an 
the doliciio-cephalic savages known as the Cansta ts or 
Neanderthals, to wtiom they imparled such culture as they 
possessed. This culture, however, was of the lowest order, 
as is evidenced by the fact that Etirope* thoygh 
early prehbtoric times, remalded in the neo H ic stage 
developmctit till even comparative ly recent times. 

We may conclude this chapter by pointing out that the 
immigration of Yima to VAra in the Circumpolar region m 
Lbe pre-Glacial period points to the vast antiquity 0 ^ 

Indo-Aryan clviUsationp as the iratilans had long before tln^ 
event Left Sapta-SindhUp and settled in Airyana aejo ^ 
couMQiience of religious dissensions- Th? tipeat-a o 
bed of the Rajputana Sea, and the invasion of Airyatia ae, 
by Ice, if these events were at all simultaneous, must have 
taken place, as wc have pointed out m » not 

tong after the composition of the Rgve a ^ 

conuin any referenVe to the Flood or the 
also goes to establish the vast aniiq^Ry 
Itself. 


CHAPTER Xl- 

TOE FANIS or SAPTA^SINUHO, THiiR EXPANSION IN WESTEIH 
ASIA AX» THEIR iHFtiJENCE OR SEHlTEQp EfiYPTlAN 
Am 4SitEEil CIVILISATIONS. 

The Pagis have been mentioned more than once in the 
previotis chapters^ We have shown that they were Aryans, 
belonging to the trading class, who traded not only on land 
but also by sea. and were notorious for their avarice and 
money-grabbing spirit that made them highly unpopular iivilh 
the tjukured Aryans. They ivere a community by themsetvest 
selfishr narrow-minded, intent only on their own business and 
gain, and seldom coming zn contact with the high culture and 
specatative thoughts of their advanced neighbours. They 
did not perform the same sacrihcen nor worship the same 
Gods as the cultured Aryans did, which made them incur 
j their displeasure, nay* hatred. They lived on the eastern 
[ sea^coast of Sapta-SLndhu, On the banks of the Gangd, and 
were famous builders of ships^ for the construction of which 
they procured suitable timbers from the Him^layar which 
probably were brought down the stream in floats. Though 
hated and persecuted by the Vedic AryanSi they probably 
Can Lin lied to five in Sapta-Sindhu as long as their route over 
the sea remained open. It was only when the Eiajputana 
Sea disappeared and cut them off from the outer world that 
they probably thought of abandoning their native home in 
search of 3 land that would give a free scope to their 
trading and sea-roving propensities. Those that remained 
in the country gradually became incorporated into the Vedic 
Aryan societyi and became the ancestors of the Vadiks 
of later times, who formed the third twice-born caslfii 
known as the VaiSya caste. Even in later Sanskrit Lexicons, 
the Va^ks came to be identified with the who 

were no other than the Pants of Rgved ic timesT That 

* ^ TOl! qf^ ^ 
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the word Vanik was derived from ihc Egvcdic word Pani 
or the Sanskrit wotd Panita^ goes withont saying- The 
lallcr word is stHl traceable in the Sanskrit words fianya 
(mercbaTidbe)t and dfana or kipani meaning ihe place where 
irticles of trade are soldn Original I y, tnust have meant 

those articles only, in which the principally traded; 

but afterwards it came to mean any article of trade- 
If the upheaval of the Ra^palaoa Sea due 

great seismtc difftnrbance that caused the dismembcrineiit 
the [ndo-Oceanic Continent, separating and isolating its tem^ 
nants from one another, the present configuration oF^e 
coasts of Soutbern India mast he dated to that timcp 
Pa^is. in their search of a sea-coast for esUblishing anew 
colony, wronld. therefore, naturally licJt select the coasts & 
modern Gujarat for this purpose- And very proba y 
did settle there for sometimie. But as they com me 
themselves the functions of both traders s ^ , 

and as Gujarat was probably poor in timber they must a ^ 
moved along the western coasts of the Deccan Peninsula n 
search of a suiUble land that would, in the first place, supp y 
them with suitable timber for ship 4Juilding^ in I ^ * 

afford their ships a safe harbour, and in the third, give 
suBicteni scope for trade and espan^ioti The 
of land between the mountain range, known _ 

Ghats, and the sea. dJd not ar..w«r and ^Usfy . 11 ^ 
requirment^. It is true thatSouthe™ India is rtc 
teak which grows in abundance and affords ^ . j 

forshIp.buSng; but. in .any plac-, ^ “U" 

as it were, from the very bosom of ibc n^vigulion 

dash up against thdr sides m biy, a d therefore, 

impossible along the coasts. The ^ Malabar coast 

have niovedfurthur sooth tilUhey^ also afforded safe 

which was not only ricb m timb er, —^^ 

oriitfiy maiancr: H Rfews in ^ i, aosc north rf 

do* to A. Mister ewrt, «nd slse .thw" 
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harbour a lo their ships. Rdundipg the isliind of Ceylon 
which was probably in those days connected with the maiu- 
land, they niu^^fc liave Come also to the Coromondal coast 
which answered their purpose equally well lor planting a 
colony. 

rt is also probable that some of the Pa^is finding the 
sea-route closed by the upheaval of the bed of the RajpuUna 
Sea^ sailed with their ships from the eastern coast of Sapta^ 
Sindhki down the sea then occupying the Gan get Ic trough^ 
and passing out into the Bay of Bengal through the passage 
caused by the depression of the range connecting the Raj- 
mahal Hills wUb the mountains ol navigated along 

ihe easlern coast of the Southern Peninsula till they found 
safe harbour on the Corompudal coast where they scttled- 
In these regions as well as on the coasts of Malab^iri they 
came in contact with the aboriginal tribes of the Dravidlan 
racEt the Cholas on the Coromondal coast, and the 
P^dyas on the Malabar coast. The Pap is must have freely 
mixed with them and imparted to them some of their cultiirei 
In as much as of all the Dra^hdian tribes^ wc find the 
dyas, the Cholas and the Keralas or Cheralas to be the nioi^ 
advanced in ancient times, and playing important parts 
the early history of the Southern Peninsula. But they must 
have been wild savages at first, like the Pulicrs, the Munda- 
vers, or the Juangs of the present day. It was only when they 
came in contact wnth the Papis that they probably first learnt 
the arts of civilisation and became advanced peoples. They 
must have learnt from them not only the use of iron, but also 
the arts of agriculturei ship^buifding and architecture and the 
process of iirigation by means of canals- '*The CholaSp 
says Mr^ KrLshnaswaml Aiyangar,—^'were great builders of 
not only cities and temples. ,«but also of useful irrigation works* 

... That they ra aintalned an e flic ient fleet is borne out by refer¬ 
ences to the destmcLjon of the Chera fleet at Kandatur placed 
DO the west coast by Dr. HuItzsch..^Ancient Tamil LitcraLurc b 
lul! of details and descriptions of the sailing craft of those 
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days, Tbey siso fihow abundant evidence of nautical expo* 
rience by tbe figures and tropes made use of in the works. 
To give only an instarcep the author of the Epie of the 
Anklet refers to heacon-ligbts being plsced on the tops 
of palmyra trunks in lamps made of fresh clay...on dark 
nights when the sea was rough.”* These descriptions un* 
doubtedly relate to facts of comparatively recent times, Bui 
there can be no doubt that the later tivilisatioti of the Cbolas 
came down to them from hoary aatiquily, and our riders 
need not therefore be surprised, if they are told that it was 
imparted to them first of all by the Pafjis. The very fact 
that the Pauts were renowned ship builders in ancient times 
leads us to surmise that the Cholas learnt the art of ship, 
building from them, as well as the arts of agriculture and 
irrigation by means of canals. These latter they might a 
have learnt from the other Aryan tribes that settled iti 
Southern India after the drying np of 'f** Rajputana Sea; 

' hut the art of ship-hullding could only have heel, -mpar cd o 
.them by the Pa^is, unless we suppose that t ey , 

the natural course of their own evolution. Rat this ^pposi- 
tion can only he based on the furthef suppos.Hon hat t e 
Cholasandthe Pdndyas were the inhabitants o 

coasts of the lost Indo-Oceanic ConUTiciit from i"**® "** _ 

morial. If the Malabar and the 

their original homes, very likely these rogioua 
oMnlanlprovInccsofthc "cat 

far*off from these places. In su _ would 

evolution as sea-faring peoples from very ^ 

be impossible. It was only when J”* constructing 

.0 its present position th.t T^ienUy 

crafts for navigating it, if. of ^ « not 

advanced in civilisation to * „ibes 

supported by the savage condition o 
who were their ncighbourSt and some of w 
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prifnilive stage ol civilisation. But if the dismemberment of 
the Indo^Oceaeic Continent was synchronoas with ihe 
disappearance of the Rajput ana Sea, then the necessity that 
the Pai^is felt for fou nding a colony on ihe new sea-coasts 
would naturally bring them to the Malabar and the Corcunon- 
dal coasts, and into contact with the original inhabitants 
thereof For these reasonmy sormise is that the Cholas 
and the Pdttdyas were uplifted and civilised by the Pa^is 
first of alJ^ and this surmise is strengthened by the subse¬ 
quent history of theEte tribes, which will be related later on. 

It is probable that the Pa^is afterwards efnigrated fruni 
the coasts of Gujarat, and the Malabar and the Coromnndal 
coasts to those of the Persian Gulf and established a colony 
near the mouths of the Tigris and the Euphrates. Though 
thus removed far away from their mother-land, they must have 
kept up an intercourse with her coasts for along lime, mainly 
In the interesl of their tradei The imrnigrants to Mesopo¬ 
tamia, howevefp appear to have left ihnr new colony, 
probably after a long sojourn, not only because It was very 
poor in timber suitable for sbip^buildmg, but also because 
they must have been ousted from occupation by the invasion 
of the Semitic hordes. 

Herodotus says that the Phccnicians "' formerly dwelt, as 
they themselves say, on the coasts of the Erytbr^an Sea. 
From thence, they passed transversely across Syria, and 
now dwell on the sea-shore (of the Medkerranean). Now, 
this Erythraran Sea was a common designation of the sea that 
. modern Geographers call by the name of the Arabian Sea 
!, which, with all its gulfs, washes the shores of Arabia, Persia, 
Baluchistan and Western India. If the Phe^nicians asserted 
that they had iiomlgrated Lo Pbtrnicla from the shores of 
the Erythrsean Sea, there could be no doubt that they 
believed that their ancestors had been immediate Emmigtanls 
from the shores of the Persian Gulf. But some modem 
European scholars are loath to place any credence in ihb 
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ancient tradition and to locate their original home on these 
shores, mainijr on the gronnd that they were, as they still are. 
poor in soluble woods for ah ip-building, and could not there¬ 
fore have afforded any scope for the rise of a maritime people. 
Asa wriUr says: ‘'As a matter of fad, these particnlar 
regions which have been specially represented as the primi- 
tive home of the Phmniciaos, namely, the Babylonian coasts 
Of the Persian Golf and those which lie to the west of them, 
are so little qualified to favour the rise of navigation, 
owing to the want of suitable woods that, as Anstobulus 
informs us, when Alexander the Great conceive I e i ea o 
bringing the coast district of Eastern Arabia under his 
dominion, both seamen and portable ready-made ships 
U be brought from Phtenicia to Babylon, and this was 
actually done with the express intention of mahing o y 
Icnia what it had never hitherto been, namely a seco 

Ph^irnicias^* ^ 

These observations would he eminenlTy ji^t, If these 
Babylonian sea-coasts were represented to )x _ e P ^ 
home - of the Phernkians. But. as our readers 
been told, if the Pheenicians of history were Ue e 
of the Pai,is of Kgvedk Umes. their ■‘primitive home 
would be, as it certainly was, in Sapta-Sind u, ^ 

they emigrated to the coasts of Gnjarat. and t e 
the Coromoudal coasts, and thence to the coas °,J 
The regiotii howemp not fa\ouring 

weed., .he, 

more suitable country which they I 

on the shares of the Mediterranea _ tradition 

appear that Herodotus in his time, 

that had been current among the Jis-ia* it with 

and it would indeed be unjust to aumman y . „ j Sy^ta. 
a view to establish the theory 

‘ ffiu, fiitf. aftkr Vol. Ih P- *** 
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The same writer says: ** It Js in Itself probable that they 

were odginally native not to Phcenicta but to some place 
further souths and in the interior of Palestine; but not 
because we have information to that cffecti but solely on 
account of the outlying position of their settlements^ repre¬ 
senting the most northerly extent of territory of the 
Cauaanites. Amongst the peoples of antiquity^ the Phoeni¬ 
cian is not the only one which must not be regarded as 
autochthonous, although all the accounts of their immigration 
which we possess are unworthy of credit." i An argument 
like this, we need hardly say, is far from convincing^ 

The tradition of their immigration from the coa^ta of 
Eastern Arabia and Babylonia through Syria to Phoenicia 
seems to us to indicate one of the real lines of their marchf 
and furnishes the reason of their movement. Phernida was 
ati ideal country for a maritime people like the Pa^^is to live 
in and prosper. ** Phoenicia proper, even in the most 
finudshing state^ was one of the smallest countries of anti¬ 
quity. It compdscrl that part of the Syrian coas.t extending 
from Akkd to A rad us (Arvad),—a narrow strip of land about 
two hundred miles in length from north to souths and 
probably nowhere more than thirty-five miles in width. This 
short fine of coast, rich in bays and harbours, was covered 
with lofty mountains^ many of which ran out into the sea, 
and formed promontorieSp and whose heights^ covered with 
forests, supplied the most valuable material In the construe* 
lion of the Rcets and habitations of the Pbtc:niciaiis...The 
sea which broke with great fury upon this rocky shore had 
probably separated some of these promontories from the 
maifi-latid, forming little islands at a small distance from the 
shore, which are not less worthy of note than the mainland 
itself, being everywhere covered with extensive colonies and 
flourbhing cities." ^ 


^ /iiJ, VoL 11. p, 161 . 
' Hidf Voh II, p. 355. 
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Here, then, did the Plioenkians find a suitable country to 
live in, that satisfied all their fetjiii re merits as a sea-farj ng 
people. But this imtnigralion was made long long after their 
leaving Sapta-Siodhu, which enust have taken place severa 
thousand years ago. and of which they had only a vague t^di- 

tion. In the course of their watiderlngS and seUletnenU in 

various lands, they intermingled with the native popu 
and could nol, therefore, retain the pristine 
Afj-an blood, but were transf ormed into an a tog _ " 
people neither purely Aryan, nor purely emi tc, n 

like the Temll-speikieg Aryees of Sooto" lo “■ r 

»e.help,eUini„BO.«o»«J. •' S^oo n. 3' ^ 

of »mo .1 tho Go* wl,oo> .h«r fo»f.>l.o« 

worshipped in Scipla-Sindbu. 

European scholars regard the 

separated from the rest of the Csnaanitcs. cvp ^p^,„iipe, 

various elements of the pre-Israelite popu n to ^ 

They regard their history-as "only that ^ 

CanLnUe race, the history of that portion 
as the times to which the earliest historical m a 

ceruing this territory refers. '-^/-Vtltf ..Al^ 
interior of Palestine but on the edge o 

the matter of descent no difference ca ngyer- 

them and the other Canaamtes. this sense 

thcless, regard them m a Phtcniciaii 

lliat they are spoken of as a admission of 

people,-'^ This looks tike *Lcanaanites 
the fact that though the ^ their character and 

m many respects, there was son % distinguished them 
genius, which was distinctly their dw i 
from the rest. 

In the opinion of period long 

inhabited country at some nfho^y P _ _—.———- 
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before the tir^t appearance of the SemiLic race in that landn 
U is in no way probable that when the Phtcnielan^ ghoee the 
low lands on the west side of the Lebanoc Chain as their 
place of abodek they took possession of a tract of country 
which had as yet practically no population. But we have 
not the slightest grounds for guessing the stage of civilisation 
of the predecessors whom they encountered there, nor to 
what race these belonged. Certain scholars have indeed 
sought to answer the question why it was in Phenuicia that 
in early times a much higher development of civilisatton 
appeared than in most of the other countries inhabited by 
members of the Semitic family of peoples^ by the hypothesis 
that the branch of Semites that immigrated there foundp as 
did those who settled in Babylonia, a ffspuiaii&rt entirety 
in endowmeni^ and descen/^ who Iiad long been in 
possession of a man!fold civilisation ; with these they may 
have id ter mingled, and from the complete amalgamation first 
proceeded that section of humanky^ which bears in history 
the name of Phccnigians. This hypothesis has no other 
foundation than the idea that otherwise it would he necessary 
to attribute to a Semitic people qualities which are denied to 
the Semitic family generally.” ^ 

ButT as we have seen, the above hypothesis has a more 
solid foundation than a mere idea^ which, however, tor 
obvious reasons, the writer has failed to notice ; and it really 
explains the origin of the Phoenicians of history, who were 
the product of an amalgamation of a highly civilised people 
of a diflerent family, inhabiting the sea-coast, and the 
Semites who immigrated there subsequently. The amalga¬ 
mation became so complete that the Semitic type tilttmately 
predominated in the race, and hence they are usually called a 
Semitic people. It is needless to say here that the original 
people whom the Semitie immigrants found on the sea-coast 
in a high state of dviltsatlon were no other than Ihe Fanis of 

* fhid, VflL lip pp^ 
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Vedic India, who had tillitnately settled there alter llicir long 
sojourn in various lands, the last being the shores of the 
Persian Gulf. This would clearly explain why the civilisa¬ 
tion of the Phcsnlcians was more highly developed than that 
of the other sections of the Semitic family. 

The Pa^is, while settling on the fertile plains near the 
mouths of the Tigris and the Euphrates, must have found the 
original inhabitants In an e*tremely savage and wild state, 
not knowing the use of agriculture, or any of the arts that 
help men to advance on the path of civilisation. It was the 
Pauls who first lighted up the torch of culture among them, 
and reclaimed them from barbarism ft can therefore be 
asserted that the civilisation of Western Asia was fifst “J" 
on the shores of the Persian Gulf, from which it gradually 
spread northwards. A writer says: " It 1® pure supposi 

tion to say that civilisation in Babylonia started out from the 
shori^s of thft Persian GuU^ and ^spread from itiere towaf 3 

Ihe north, but it id n ^ r ^ v 

prohabilUy. [n this direction points il« old Irgeitd of Baby- 
Ionian^, B?^ro!>^us relates it, which describes the origin o 
dvilisation in the legend of the divine hsb-man OaniiLS (or 
Musarug Oifitiiis) who came up if* the Tuomi^g ^ ^ 

Erythrican Sea, instructed the inhabitants of 1 eir 
were still living like animabK in ^1^^ , 

Shoo in the evening, disappeared nfider the waves_ This 
fish-god has long since been recognised as the god w o is so 
frequently depicted on Babylonian and « \ 

a«a it cJ, l«rdlv b. bnpr do.bled >tot he, <h. e^J< 
waters or rather the source of light and fit® in e ** ' 

is the end Ea. Thia god wl.h hia eW. « 

indigenous to Soulbecn Chaiden.Jhiis 

the ,1 the Chaldeans from .he 1;“ 

this is the origin of ihe iraditiofl ^ 
must Have Lh mariners ami 
iutroduced this; civilisation into Gha 


‘ Itad, Vol. I, p. S3i- 
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This fish-man, as has been suggested in the above 
e^tract^ was undoubtedly the leader or deity of those ancient 
mariners who visited the coasts of the Persian Gulf and 
helped to spread civLlUation among the aboriginal savages, 
who regarded their teachers more as deoixeos of the deep 
than landsmen like themselves, as they probably used to live, 
while recannoitering the sea-coasts for a suitable settlement, 
in their ships that must have been anchored in the sea far 
out ol sight of the aboriginal population, tience they were 
called fi-sh-meni and their leader or defty the lish-god. Now 
it was lo ihe interest of these mariners to civilyte the natives 
in order that they might settle do^vn and prosper in this new 
country without being molested by them* They all, therefore, 
set themselves to this task, and were successful tn their 
effort. 

These early mariners could have been no others than the 
Paj^is of Sapla-Sindibu who traded ;ilong the coasts of the 
Erythraian Sea, and were afterwards compelled to leave their 
original home in search of countries for planting colonies 
iherein. And this supposition is strengthened by the follow¬ 
ing observation made by the same English writer as T have 
quoted above;—*"The people who brought its culture to the 
southern coasts of Babylonia, and probably also to the coasts 
of Elam, and comniudicated it to the still uncultured races 
living there, seems to have belonged to th^i/feacej'u/ commer¬ 
cial race iifkick iAe Ne&rc^s desigaaied m ike ' S&m 0/ 
ATWi,'* wkick was not unlike ike Phwmciaris and vras 
placed in the same calegorj^ ; a race which, while jealous of 


' In Ihc literature cd Uls Hindus, mentioa hu been made of k 

country nanwd er ^hidi b identified by $ocem with Seulberfl 

Indit lOr Au5traUfl, and by Othcra with Africa^ Pmbahlj it wu Applied iQ the 
whelc lndo-Oc<nnjc COnticienL The ** schu of ICttsih " therefoce trvEfht mem 
the peapT<» trf the SotUbem Cdutinmt whotse remnants vse Semthera IndUt 
Buhtla^ EfeiAor Suatb Alma, and AustnIU, As the Pmxfii came rrom ibe 
Ezuaats of SoLLtherD India, they irtmld Hehlly be railed "the itm* of Kuih” 
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its independence, was not aggressive, although inclined to 
colonisation, and to making distant journeys.* *'' 

There can, therefore, be no doubt about the identity of 
the people who first brought their culture to Babylonia. 
They were the Phosnicians, or people likt Mr*, who could 
not but be the Pai^is of Sapta-Sindhu. The characteristics 
of the race as described abo%'e fully agree with those of the 
Paulis, These peaceful settlers after a long sojourn in 
Babylonia were, as we have already said, compelled to leave 
the country partly on account of the absence of materials 
for ship-building, and partly for political reasons, a* the 
country was invaded and conijucred by the turbulent and 
uncivilised Semites; and they marched northwards by the 
overland route through Syria to the coasts of Lebanon, where 
they settled again to their occupations which, however, were 
not altogether peaceful, and called their new colony 
Phccnicias 

Julius Africanus. a Christian Chronographer who wrote in 
the first quarter of the third century A.D., mentions inci- 
dentally that there were versions of Phcenician history, m 
which the latter was made to go back no less than 30,000 
years.* Though this U regarded as incredible by European 
savants, there may be an element of truth in this computa¬ 
tion. Their sojourn to Babylonia and Western ^ia from the 
shores of Southern India was made in pre-historic times 
which must have been several thousand years before the 
Christian Era, if not exactly 30,000 years, as mentioned by 
Juiiua African us. 

The long contact of the Patiis with the Dravldiaos, the 
aborigines of Babylonia, and the Semites, and their complete 
separation from the Vedie Aryans of Sapta-Sindhu, the parent 
stock from which they were descended, wrought a thorough 
change in their langu age, manners, and inodes of life, though 

» HUi, nftki WffrW, Vol. \ P 5^- 
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froni a conservative instinct they retained the names of and 
^vorshipped some of the Vedic Gods. ** The Phcenician reli¬ 
gion was of a distinctively natural type* The active and the 
passive forces of Nature were symbolised by male and female 
deities, as m Egypt^ but the Phcenietan Gods were more defi¬ 
nitely associated w'ith the heavenly bodies than the Egyp¬ 
tian.”* tn the PhctniciaTi cosmogony, the beginning of all 
things was a moving and limitless chaos of utter darkness. 
After the Upse of agesp this agitated air became etiamoured 
of its own first principles^ and from this embrace was gene¬ 
rated Mot, which some interpret mud, (Sanskrit Affii), and 
others the putrefaction of a watery mi^tture. From this the 
universe came forth, first living creatures ivithout sensationi 
then intelligent beings in shape like an egg. From this, toop 
the soUi moon and stars were evolved ; and the heat and light 
generated clouds^ winds and rain.^ The principal divinity of 
the Phernicians was Baal or the Sun, and this name came to 
he equivalent to the Supreme God, in which sense it was 
more frequently used than with reference to his original 
character of Sun-God. Another name of the Sun was 
OurariHs which is the same as the Vedic Varu^. 

From the above brief accountp it would appear that the 
Phornicians retained a mutilated form of Rgvedic cosmogonyp 
and were Nature^worshippers like the Aryans of Sapta- 
Sindhu, their principal deities being Baal, the Sun-godi and 
Ouranus Or Varu^a. Now this god Baal or Vala Is also men¬ 
tioned in the Rgveda, and identified with the Sun. The 
^huSf whom Sdyana identifies with solar rays, were the sons 
of Vala or Baal (Rv, iv. JJ. 3 -Ik 35> 36 and 37). Fire also 
was caUed a son of Vala (Rv. iv. 18). The Pauls of Sapta- 
Sindlm, under the leadership of Brbu, were the votaries of 
the Rbhus. The Phoenicians worshipped a god named 

which word, for aught wc know^ may be a corruption of 
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ihe Vedic word ^bhu. As the Paqis were opposed to the 
worship of Indra, and wercj therefore put down hjr the 
vedic Aryans as Asuras or unbeUevers, the name of their Goil 
Baal, although it represented the Sun-god, came to be identl- 
fled with Vrira who stole the cows and oppressed the gods. 
(Rv. i. 11,5}. The Pap Is also were notorious cattle-lifters 
in ancient Sapta*Sindho, as we have already seen in the 
legend of Saraoia and the Paois, and we need not be surprised 
if their God also was ideotiaed with Vftra who stole cows 


(rain-clouds or solar rays) and kept them imprisoned tn his 
dark cave. In the land of their sojourn in Western Asia, 
however, the Panis having probably become more degener- 
ated in consequence of their contact with savage peoples, 
became worse than cattle-lifters. They not only bought 
slaves at ridiculously low prices but kidnapped men, women 
and children from the neighbouring countries. “These 
spoilers hunted the coasts and harbours of Pheenicia, Asia 
Minor and Syria, and either enacted a high ransom from the 
relatives of their captives, or sold them in the public slave- 
markets. During the most prosperous period of the slave-trade, 
we find the Phmnician slave-dealers everywhere, even on the 
fields of battle, where they followed the 
peddlers and purveyors. The booty which , 

of the soldiers was at ouce purchased by 
the little children and wooieo, whose 

been difficult, were sold to them 7 a very ^ ^ ^ 

exchanged for wine or some oi er _f Greece 

by the soldiers. The beautiful women and boys of Grt^e 
hL from early limes been introduced into the East as s ^ 

1„ Homeric time, r 

ptnTc/r’prLcL ic EBiT< "'i 

The Ph-ciCBC. in th. tice .( H™"'. 

Gr«k UheJs end Ihn co».t* ot the ccnll.el't M rehhen or 
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merchants, according as circumstances offered. They came 
with trinkets, beads and baubles^ which they sold at a high 
price to the inexperienced and unwary Greeks ; and they thus 
gained opportunities of kidnapping thdr boys and girls, whom 
they turned to good account in the Asiatic slave-markets, or 
who were redeemed at heavy ransoms by their parents and 
countrymen. A most laithful and lively picture of the state 
of society in these respects is drawn by the Greek bard him¬ 
self in the narrative which he makes Enmseus relate of hb 
birth and early adventures-*''* 

It would thus appear that they became worse pests in 
Western Asia and Southern Europe than they bad been in 
Sapta-Sindhu. It was no wonderp therefore, that the God Baal, 
whom the Phoenicians worshipped came to be looked upon by 
the Vedie Aryans as a dark malevolent deity like Vftra, for 
it was natural to believe ihnt the character of the votaries of 
a particular God was moulded and influenced by that of the 
God himself- 

The name of Ourattus which was also applied to Baal by 
the Pheenkiuns bt as wc have said, clearly Iraccabl* to the 
Vedic VaruFia ; and this name represented one of the oldest 
gods of the Aryans, being sm Aditya or Sjn-god. ifiongh 
more correctly sipeakmg, the Sun of Might, and also the Lord 
of the Ocean. The worship of Bial was fntroduced by the 
Pants into their lirst settlement on the coasts of the Persian 
Gulf, where also it became a principal deity among the 
ancient Babylonians and Assyrians. 

’ In religious doctrine they were more receptive than 
productive.Instead of continuing through free specotation 
n hat is understood, Or impressing an idiosyncratic national 
stamp on what was foreign, they reduced the fundamental 
elements to a complicated convolution of Ideas, devoid of 
dear forms or ethicaf foundations. As their life was so 
permeated with the roercaotlle spirit, they placed their dhdni- 
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tittii in direct relation with appearances of practical experience, 
and desecrated the deep doctrines bjr material significations, 
by lasciviousness and by cruel practices,”' This is a most 
faithful description of their character that made them so un* 
popular with the Vedic Aryans. 

Of their cruel practices, one may be mentioned here, s/a., 
the practice of human sacrifice. On the occasion of any extra* 
ordinary calamity, an unusual number of victims was sacrified, 
but human sacrifice was also part of the established ritual, and 
every year a youthful victim was chosen by lot. ” Infants were 
burnt alive, and the most acceptable of ail sacrifices was that 
of an only child. The image of Saturn was brass, the out* 
stretched hands were lioltowed so as to receive the body of the 
child, which slid thence to a fiery receptacle below. Mothers 
brought their Infants in their arms, and quieted them by caress¬ 
es till the moment they were thrown into the flames, since any 
manifestation of reluctance would have rendered the sacrifice 
unacceptable to the God.'’^ If the Pa^is practised this cnicl 
custom in Sapta-Siitdhu also, we should not wonder at tlie 
strong hatred the Vedjc Aryans felt towards them and their 
religion. 

But with all their faults, draw^Mchs, and shortcomings, the 
Pa^is, or Phoenicians as we should now call them, are credited 
with helping the advanoemrnt of civilisation in the ancient 
Western world to a very large extent, it is a strange dispensa¬ 
tion of God that both in the olden and modem times, the selh^h 
and greedy merclianis should be selected forte outsprea 

of a particular civilisation in other lands- As L 
merchants have paved the way for the spre^ of Western 
culture In Eastern lands, so did the Pagia w p 0 sprea 
the culture of the East in Western countries m ancient times. 

— ar-iuated bv altruistic motives or a 
Of course^ none were acttiateo oy * 

■ -x a this noble task. But thetr 

foissionaty spirit to nndettaiCft 
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mordinate tove of gain and re^ltess spirit of adventure took 
them far airay from their boFnes, and brought them into 
contact wjLh diBerent peoples in different climes, who could 
not bidp imbibing some of ibelr culture as well as their 
vices, k is probably thus that God fulfils himself in His lory. 

To sum up: The Fanis, after leaving Sapta-Stndhu 
through sheer necessity arising out of adverse circu ms Lances, 
first settled down on the coasts of Southern India among the 
Cbolas and the Pandyas who could not help imbibing a 
portion of their culture and spirit of adventure. Thence 
they proceeded towards the coists bordering on the Persian 
Gulf, followed by the Cholas^ and settled there a pretty 
long time, keeping up a close and constant communication 
with the sea-coasts of Southern Jndia^ and imparting such 
culture to the aboriginal inhabitants of their new colony a3 
w'as calculated to make them friendly and helpful, instead of 
antagonistic to the principal vocation of their lifc^ trade. 
When subsequently this colony was invaded by the strongp 
though comparatively uncivilised Semites, the Pauis not 
tinding the country any longer congenial Lo the successful 
pursuit of their vocation, moved on towards the nortU and 
settled down on the sea-coast of Syria, which they called 
Pbmnicia, or the Land of the Pa^is or Pa^Lkas. This land 
furnishing them with full racilities for trading in the islands 
of the Greek Archipelago, Southern Europe and Northern 
Africat and for manufacturing articles of trade with the help 
of the vast number of slaves wliom they captured or bought 
at nominal prices, the Paulis soon became n prosperous and 
powerful people* founding colonies in the Islands of the 
Mediterranean and on the coasts of Northern Africa. Cartilage 
was a Phtnaician colony and every r^tudent of ancient history 
knows what important parts she played in hlsioric Ume^ in 
Southern and Western Europe. Jn all the blands and 
countries where they settled, the original Inhabitacits coniiug 
in contact mth them learnt from them the arts of civilised 
life. They traded by as far north as the coast of Great 
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Britain and ancient Gaul and even Scandinavia, wltc^c 
original inhahitanLa aiao learnt froin them the u$e of tlie 
metals and the art of agricctlure. In thiri way the Pacta, or 
the PhccnidanSi spread ,^ryan culture not only among the 
Semitic peoples of Western Asia and Arabia, but also antong 
the early pre-historic inhabitants o( Egypt and of North 
Africa, and the Greeks, the Romans, the Iberians, the Celts 
and the Gauls of Europe. Professor Nilsson has attempted 
to show that the Phuinicians had seUlements far up on the 
northern shores of Norway also, where they spread the 
worship of their God Baat {vide Appendix to this Chapter). 
It is simply wonderful to contemplate how an Aryan tribe, 
originally small and iusigoificanl, and driven out of their 
home for their vicious ways and manners, helped )" the 


course of several thousand years to spread such culture as 
they possessed over a largo portion of the then known world. 
Having been traders, they were of necessity the first to 
invent and develop a purely alphabetical script which was 
afterwards borrowed and improved upon by the Greeks. 
The Semites also, with their help and that of the Chaldees or 
Chaldeans whom we shall find in the next chapter to be the 
Cholas of Southern India, made rapid strides towards progress 
and founded the famous kingdoms of Babylonia and Assyria, 
to avhich also early European civilisation was immensely 
indebted The ancient Egyptians also, who are supposed 
to he an amalgamation of the Punic race (the apts), t e 
PMyas of the Malabar coast of Southern India and the 
prehUtoric peoples of the land, developed advt isalion ' 
influenced European civilisation to a very , 

Greeks received their culture from the Phrummans, the 
Babylonians and the Egyptians, and iraparte it 0 e 
Rom.ans. and the latter in their turn i^P^^ed it to the 

Iberians, the Celts, the Teutons and the Sla«. But we are 
afraid that we are anUcipating too much .0 this chapter. 
Tlie interesting romance of the expansion of Ind^Aiyan 
civilisation from Sapta-Sindhu and the Deccan over Western 
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Asia, Egypt, Northern Africa anti Europe will be tolil more 
elaborately in subsequent chapters. 


APPENDIX TO CHAPTER XI. 

Wrilinjf FhfEiiLcian inftaanCv on Pfi-historic Eu/opii^ Lord 4v^ur]f 

in hi? Prt-histi^rk Ti^s^ pp« (Ed, i^iaj: 

** ir? JUFfily qBsle jastiRed In eondydini’ thit bctv««n Br C 1500 and 

B. C. 1300 Ltie PhcKJiiidaika wsre ultrea^y icquitnled wtlh the RitnofvS Rdda of 
Spain and BrLtiiiik aad undBr thcfte circacEubince? it J thinki more than 
pfohabie that thay putshed thnir axplorailoD still farther, in search M othef 
ahona *& dch in mrifdra,l ‘Hrcalth 011 Tbn amber alsio, ^ much valued in 
ancicdi not han been obUmted fwom the ooaxt of the Gcrmin 

Qciffian. 

PraCcii^ar attempted *. .*!□ ihow that the PhsikiaciA bad 

aelllernentjj lu up on the naithern ibori^ of Norefay. Hi» arguments may be 
reduced to sevee^ namely^ the amatt siJW of the ^wOrd-htndlss. brnscetets. etc*; 
the character off the omamenta on the hromci; imprement^ i the engraving:^ 
in Bfonxo Age turnull^ the wonhip of B-ial; iScrtam pc^Julf^r methods tj reap- 
lag and fishing; and the use oC warH.^barii4a ^ 

* The ImplotnenU and ornanient^ of hron^ce certainly appeAr to have 
belungod to A race with ^milkr hands chan thobo of the pre^nl Buirspcan 
nations. This indicates att Gai^eTn^ but not nscessArlly a Phienici^n originp 

^ The offiaTncfd^ an them are also pecelLir^ and liave, In Fiofesaor Sllssoe's 
opinioDi a lyinbilic meaning. Although the great sEoDdM in tumuli attributed 
to the Bronze Age are Very aeldom ornamnntod, or e ven hewo Into ahapC; atill 
there ire some rnw cxOeptEonSi^one of thus being the remarkable momimerit 
near Kivik in Christiaoatad Prom the general character of Lha engravings 
Frofesagr Nil»oE| has no hesitation in referring this tumulu^ to the HroEUtC 
Age, arvd on two of the Stonns arc representationa of humnn Ugores, which may 
fairly he :>l4d to have 1 phmnicim or Egyptian appearance. 

^ On another of the stones an obelbk U represented, which ProfeiSQT 
Ni Isato regards as symboliiial of the Sn O- God ; and It Is certainly remarkable 
thait in an udeot ndn in blalLa charactcruad by other decoratlona of the 
Bnomc Age Eypes^ 1 somewhat iiimllar obaluk was discovmdj we konw also 
that in many countries B-aai, the God cf the PHmniciatis, waa WOnhlpp^ under 
the form of a conical atone* 

^ N^or b thbfc by aay meana, the only caae in which Profesar tfils&da Ends 
tiBcm of Bial worship in Scandinavia* Indeedi the fatival of BaiI* -oe Balder, 
■msr he tclli lUv cekhriled on Midsummers night in Seanra, and far up into 
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Norwa/p llmW to tiae icjifoden untU vitblQ the \mA fifty yurt. A 

iwod fir* was m^ule upao a hill or moytttatfii and the people of the nej^^hbour^ 
hcKid g^athered tocher iii Ordcr^ like BaalS prophets of old, to dance round 
itahouting and singiii^. This Midaynlmcr'a-night fire bM even retained in 
some parts the andrat e^c of * BaJd.eri^biial ^ Oc BaMcrt-^re^ LeopoJd von 
Boch lani|[ ago suggcitcd that thii Ciiftom COoiy not Kave oriftnabHi in m 
ccMintry whore at tnldsiiKirr^r the sun il never loft sight ctfp and where, COnse* 
qucDti/p the smake only, one the lUe, is vUahle, A similar cnftocn also pna- 
vaileil until lat^y in some parU of pdt islsods. Baal has givea hli name to 
many Scandinavian localltJw, as, for imtaoc^ the Baltic, the Great and Little 
Belt, B«]teberga, Baleshaiigen, BilcstraodeSp etc. 

The omainlifitAtion charaet«ri«itc of tht Bfonae Age K in OpiniOfi oJ 
Profrtpsor Nilsson, decidedly Semitic rather than lodo-Europeart, Hr layf 
conslnierahle stress on two cjrioos * v«se-carriag«.' oar fonndi in Sweden and 
0t» in Mecklenborg, whkh certalqiy appotf to have b«P very like the * i^Sei ^ 
made for Solomon's temple, and described in the first Book of Kings. Fii«l]jp 
he balieves that the nSO of war <11 allots, the practice pf rMp^g olwa to ^ 
ear, and a OOftliri method pf fiahing. are all evUeaecI of Phomidaft intarOObrSOH 

Professor NUsSCiO Ij so great an authority as an archeologist, and hil 
labotan have contriboted » mndi to pbce thescienfe on a soond basi*. that 
hLs oplnhoos am deserving of the most cuefol coia|dKatioo......Thst the 

Pfamnieiens hive left their trier* in Norway ti. hOiVOverp irt my opinion all that 
ran fairly be ^uced from the facts on which he relka. oven if we ttffibiOed 
to them all the significaoDt claimed for thitfn by hira-P* - As regard Ibe small* 
ncteof hanis we most femombeT tbit sArrr ik(s ^l.ar.Vy 

this^hiiKter is tbertfore not less recnsdlible with an Indo- 
European thin with a Phcenlc^an origin of th^ Brortre Age ritinostimr.^ 



CHAPTER XII 

IWDO-ARYAN INFLUENCE QH THE ANCIENT CIVILISATIONS OF 
BABYLONIA AND ASSYRIA, 

Ln this last chapter, ive have related the Legend of the 
Fish-god (Musams Oannes) who first taught the wild and 
lavage Inbabitatils of the toasis of the Persian Golf the 
rudimentary arts of civilised life. This Fish-god, as we have 
already said, undoubtedly represented a sea-faring people who 
vbited the coasts in early prehistoric times, and could have 
been no others than the Panis of Sapta-Sindho, and after¬ 
wards of the Deccan, for we know of no other people In that 
dim past, who were sufficiently advanced to undertake sea- 
voyages* These Pa^is, as we have seen* were the mariners 
par in those ancient days and continued as such 

down to histoTical times. We have further seen that leaving 
tndU, they first settled down on the fertile coasts of the 
Persian Gulf as colonists, and were either accompanied or 
followed by the Cholas. The latter were probably at first 
pressed inln iheir service as sailors and artisans or hushaiid- 
mcn, and went with their masters to this new colony. Other 
CholaSt probably hearing e^ccellent reports of the country 
from those who returned from the voyages, followed the first 
batch of immigrants and founded a colony of their own- A* 
we have already said, It was undoubtedly to the self-interest 
of the Pa^is to induce a large number of the Cholas to immi¬ 
grate and settle in this new colony where^ othenvise, they 
would be in the midst of savages and fmd no facility for 
carrying on their trade* The CholaSt having long ago learnt 
the art of agriculture, naturally felt Incliped to settle in this 
new land where the soil was exceedingly fertile in conse¬ 
quence of the alluvial deposits of the Tigris and the Euphrates 
near their mouth. As the Choi as had been aryanised, they 
probably went ihcrc with their Gods and Aryan priests, and 
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called their colon}' Choiadeftt which word through corrupted 
pronunciation, came to be - known as Chaldea, Lc., the land 
of the Choles. This land was the *' Shiner" land of the 
Semites, and the Babylonia ol the Greeks. 

Chaldea or Babylonia is a wide plain of rich brown soil, 
about a hundred miles above the mouth, where the two rivers, 
the Tigris and the Euphrates, approach most nearly, and the 
banks touch the so-called Med bn wall. It seems that the 
new colonists first settled down in the land of Makan, the 
district of the mouth of the two rivers, and were known to 
the early inhabitants as Sumerians, because the tract of land 
was called Sumer with iU capital Ur. The colonists, however, 
called their settlement Chaldea, and hence were also known 
by the name of Chaldees or Chaldeans, 

" The most ancient population of this country,” says a 
writer in the Hhtoriaia‘ Hhlotycf tht Worid (Vo!. 1, p. 34')* 
<Mormed several closely related racen which had: no conn«- 
tioB with the other nations of Western Asiabut, in the course 
of historical evolution, they lost their language and nationality, 
and were sahmerged in the neighbouring races. 

" ft is coming lobe a common agreement among Assyrfo* 
legists," he continuea, “ that the original peoples of Babylon 
were of a race that was not Semitic. Just what it was, these 
scholars are not yet prepared to say; although the inclina¬ 
tion of belief is that it war an /nda-Enrfififar, rnef and ntest 
pnhsUy if the Turanian family. An attempt has recently 
been made to connect the aborigines with the Urgo-FinnUh 
branch of the Ural-Altaic family, but with what success it is 
atilt too soon to »y. But whatever these ^ples t^he 
Sumerians may have been, they occupbd the land ot BAy- 
Ionia qntU dislodged by a great wave d Semitic migration. 

" That the Sumerians, like the Semites, were not an autoeb* 
thonons race in Babylonia follows from the condition d the sdl 
which had to be rendered fit for agriculture, and indeed, for 
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honiAn habiution, by a system of candts. Whence, then, did 
the Sumerians nriginaUy cotne^ before they took possession of 
the swampy Euphrates vailey and settled there?*’’ 

We have already answered this question by asserting at 
the beginning of this chapter that they were the Cholas of the 
Corotnondai coast of Southern India, who had already become 
a cultured people tinder the direct influence of Aryan civilisa¬ 
tion, and learnt the art of agriculture by the construction of 
canals, from which they irrigated their lands. Yet, we shall 
endeavour to answer h more fully and satisfactorily in this 
chapter by a careful study of the anoiertt civilisation of the 
Sumerians Or Chaldeans themselves. 'Though Professor Joseph 
Hal^vy is of opinion that the earliest civilisation of Babylonia 
was developed by a people of the pure Semitic race, yet, 
" after a long dispute, carried on chiefly by philologists, it is 
now generally conceded that the earliest civilisation of 
Southern Babylonia was due to a non-Semitic people, the 
Sumerians. To this people, ft would seem, most be ascribed 
the honour of developing the chief features of Mesopotamian 
civilisation, including the invention of cuneiform system of 
witiog.*'a It is not at all dear at precisely what time the 
Semitic people, destined ulUmatcly to become predominant 
in this region, made their appearance; but “as early as the 
beginning of the fourth millennium before the Christian Era. 
the Semitu: Babylonians were already settled in northern 
Babylona and, as is proved by the Naratn-sm inscription and 
teveral-dattng from the time of Sargon, his father {Circa 3,3oo 
B. C.i, bad already acquired the Sumerian character [and, by 
mference, the Sumerian civilisatioo). In the case of southern 

of a oum^r of sculptufes^ome of them in relief, others 
«vcred beadsof statues dating from the period between 
4-000 B. C or earlier, and Circa 3,000 B. C. These 
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present two different types—one is cfiamclerised by a 
rounded head with slightly prominent cheek-bonesp always 
beardtesc, and usually with clean-shaven crown. To this type 
certainly belong the representatives of vanquished foes on the 
archaic sculptarci known as the Vulture StelCp though the 
pricnitive method of representing the brow and nose by a 
single slightly curved line gives a merely superlicial resem¬ 
blance to the Semitic cast of countenance. The other is a 
longer-skulled (dolichoceplialous) type, with thick, black hair, 
and long, Howing beard. 

" It is certainly by no mere accident that the heads of the 
Tel I oh most of which are supposed tn represent kings, 

are of the first-named (Sumerian) type, while the bronze 
votive offerings, which likewise bear the name of Gudea, are 
carried, as is evidenced by a glance, by Semites. And as 
there were Semites among the snbjects of Gudea, where the 
Sumerians were a dominant race, so vre find the same Semitic 
type clearly marked in the figures round the stem of a Vase, 
while the party of musicians who were seen approaching with 
submissive gestures on the fragment ol a bas-relief, which 
probably also dates from the reign of Godca, most likewise 
be of Semitic-Babylonian descent. 

*' Fortnnalcly, ancient Babylonian art gives us the oppor¬ 
tunity, not merely of studying the wholly non-Semitic lanpagc 
of the earliest inhabitants of Babylonia in lengthy bilingual 
original inscriptions such as many of the statues of Gudea 
bear, but of seeing with our own eyes the bodily semblance 
of this singular people, and so observing the striking 
correspondence of non-Semitic elements in speech and facial 
type. In this connection we would draw attention to an 
ancient Babylonian statue of a female figure now in the 
lajuvre at Paris, We may confidently assume that the woman 
represented is a Somerlan, and not a Semitic Babylonian ; 
and it may thus be regarded as a splendid counterpart of the 
Gudea statues, vvliich by tlie whole diaractcr of workmanship 
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it carts to mind. Whether we have here a queen or some 
other lady of high rank (the supposition that she is a 
iSoddess appears to be excluded by the absence of the head¬ 
dress godd,»ses arc wont to wear) cannot, of course, be 
determtoed with certainty, ft is only natural that various 
rnwed types should have developed in course of time, 
especially io northern Babylonia, and many of the faces we 
meet wtth-od the seaf-cylinders more particularly, may be 
representations of such.'’< 

It is clear from the above long extracts that the Sumer¬ 
ians had been a distinct people from the Semites who after- 
wards invaded Babylonia and established their supremacy 
npr .hand advancing farther north, founded the kingd.nn 
Assyria, It must, however, be mentioned here that the 
ongma^ home of the Babylonian Semites is set down by 

Ve iPal«fine the 
plain of Mesopotamia (Aram), and in times long out of mind 

e"uTd riaf theory has been directi; 

Ind t„ow^ —set on foot by A. Vo„ Kremer" 

and follow^ „p by ,g„. 
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belonged. U it be found to have belonged to the Aryan, 
Ora vidian or Dravido-Aryan family, the hypothesis that the 
Sumerians or Chaldeans came from India would be esiablished 
ofi a firm and sound basis, and beyond the shadow of a doubt 
It is to be hoped ibat philoLoj^sts would dtrecL their earnest 
attention to make researohes in this iine^ though it must be 
stated here that, so far, the result of their spasmodic and 
desultory investigations has established a resemblance 
bettveen the Sumerian and the Dravidian languages. Be that 
as it may, " tt must be understood that the Sumerians, 
whatever their precise racial affinities, were a different people 
from the Semitic races that superseded them. There is 
reason to believe that they were an essentially creative race, 
whereas the Semites, and in parttctilar, the Assyrians, were 
pre-eminently copyists and adapters rather than ortginators. 
It would appear that all the chief features of a Later Assyrian 
civiJisation were adumbrated. If not indeed fully elaborated 
in tliat early day when the Sumerians were dominant in 
southern Babylonia- Even the cuneiform system of writing, 
with all its extraordinary complexiliesj is believed by phHo- 
lo^sts to give unequivocal evidence of Stmieriao origin 

As regards the Babylonian religion, it waj largely 
influenced by the Sumerians, which was an astral religion. 
The names of the Gods arc found written with the same 
ideograms, although they were doubtless pronounced 
differently.^^^ 

That the Sumerians inlrodueed agriculture in Babylonia, 
which they carried on by means of irrigation from a number 
of canals spccialfy constructed for the purpose, has already 
been referred to. “ They also excelled the Semites in artistic 
spirit aud ability, perhaps also as traders and mariners, and 
the latter probably imitated the former, and seldom reached 
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them and n«ver jiuper^ded U would thus appear 

that the Sumerians gave their indelible stamp over the 
ancient civilisation and religion of the Babylonians and the 
Assyrians, to which again modern European civilisation is 
immensely indebted. As Mr, G. Smith says: “ The history 
of Babylonia has an interest of 3 wider kind than that 
of Egypt, from its more intimate connection with the 
pneral history of tlie human race, and from lEie remarkable 
influence which its religion, its science and civilisation have 
had on all subsequent human progress, tts religions 
traditions carried away by the Israelites who came out of 
Ur of the Chaldees (Genesis XI. 31} have, through that 
wonderful people, become the heritage of mankind, while its 
science and civilisation, through the mediums of the Greeks 
and the Romans, have become the base of modern research 
aod advancement;** 


It is for this reason that 1 have said timt from an histori¬ 
cal ^int of view, it would be highly interesting to discover 
the identity of the race to which the Sumerians or the Chal¬ 
dees belonged. As we have already pointed out, the inclina- 
Uon of belief among European savants is that it was an Indo- 
European race, and most probably of the Turanian family. 
But It would probably be more correct to say that the 
Sumerians belonged to a race which was a miature of peoples 
^longing to the Indo-Aryan and the Turanian (Dravidian) 
U is ^^dmitled generally that the Dravtdiau ctviJisa- 
tion was influenced and developed by Aryan colonists from 
Sapta-Sindhu t anti we have seen that it was the Papis who 
were probably the first to settle on the Malabar and the 
Coromondal coasts of Southern India and introduce Aryan 
civdnmtJoD and culture among the aboriginal populations, 
particularly among the Cholas and the Pfipdyas, and that the 
Papis afterwards left these coasts In search of a new colony 
on th e coasts of the Persian Gul f, followed by the Cholas who 
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settled iherc and fanndcd a Eouri^hing colony. The 
Stimerlan^r thereforct must have been the prodtict of the 
intermixture of the Aryan and Dravidian races. Et may be 
argued that all this is mere supposition on which no historical 
hypothesis or fabric can be based or constructed. It is a 
suppositioup no doubt; but it is a supposition which becomes 
3 probability when we take into our considerallon the 
following incontestable facts vie, (/) that the resemblances 
betw^een the severed heads of the statues discovered at Telloh 
or TelUloh in Chaldea and the facial type of the DrU-vidians 
of Southern India are remarkable ; (iV) that the language of 
the Sumerians was agglutinative like the Dravidian lan¬ 
guages; (fii) that the SumerianSp I'.e., the Chaldees were agri¬ 
culturists and builders of canals like the ancient Cholas; (i%} 
that they were mariners and traders tike the latter who-^ in 
their tarUp must have leirnt the art of navigation and the 
principles of commerce from the Pai^is, and emulated them in 
everything, even in their spirit of adventure ; (p) that of all 
countries in Western and Southern Asiat a commercial inter¬ 
course was admittedly kept up between the coasts of Southern 
India and those of the Persian Gulf in ancient times ; and (»/) 
that there having been no other civilised country anywhere in 
the southern portion of Asia or East Africa^ noh^hly civilised 
people excepting the Indians would found a colony on the 
shores of the Persian Gulf. We shall see later on how close 
and intimate was the intercourse between India and Meso* 
potamia In the ancient daysi and how not only the material 
dvtiisation but also the religion of the Babylonians and the 
Assyrians hear onmisUkable evidences of the influence of 
Vedic and Dravidian civilisation aod religioit. [f all these 
facts, circumstancesi and probabilities be taken into con* 
aider at ioitp the conclusion would be irresistible that the 
Sumerians who were the founders of the Babylonian and the 
Assyrian civilisations were the prodncls of a mixed race of 
Aryans and Dravidians. 

In this connection it will not be out of place to mention 
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here what Mr, H. R. Hall says about the Sumerians in bis 
ffisiOTy of the Nettr East {Chap, V, pp, 1^3-174]: 

“ The Sumerian culture springs into our view ready- 
made, as it were, which is what we should expect if it was, 
as seems on other grounds probable, brought into Mesopotamia 
from abroad. We have no kno wledge of the time when the 
Sumerians were savages: when we first meet with them in 
the fourth millennium B, C, they are already a civitised, 
metal-using people living in great and populous cities, 
possessing a eomplicated system of writing, and Jiving under 
the government of firmly established civil and reJigious 
dynasties and hierarchies. They had imposed thetr higher 
culture on the more primitive inhabitants of tlic river valley 
in which they had settled, and had assimilated the civilisation 
of the conquered, whatever it may have been, to their own. 
The earliest scenes of their own culture-development had 
perhap.s not been played upon the Babylonian stage at all, 
but in a different country, away across the Persian mountains 
to the eastward. The land of Elam, the later Susians, where 
till the end a non-Semitic nationality of Sumerian culture 
maintained itself in usual independence of the dominant 
Mesopotamian power, was no doubt a stage in their progress. 
There they left the abiding impress of their civUisation, 
although the Elamites developed their art on a distinct line 
of their own- Whether the Elamites, whom they probably 
civilised, were racially related to them we do not know \ the 
languages of both Elamite and Sumerian were agglutinative, 

but otherwise are not alike.The ethnic type of the 

Sumerians, so strongly marked in their statues and reliefs, 
was as different from those of the races which surrounded 
them, as was their language from those of the Semites, 
Aryans, or others; they sere decidedly Indian in type. The 
face-type of the average Indian of to-day is no doubt much 
the same as that of hts Dra vidian race-ancestors thousands 
of years ago. Among the modern Indians, as amongst the 
jBoders Greeks or Italia us, the audent pre-Aryan type of the 
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land has (as the primitive type of the land always does} 
survived, white that of the Aryan conqueror died out long 
ago. And it is to this Dravidtan ethnic type of India that the 
ancient Sumerian bears roost resemblance, so far as we can 
judge from his monumenU. Ht ver'J' tike a Sou/Atrft 
ffimdu of the Dtkkan (who still spealrs Dravidian languages). 
And it is by no means improbable that the Sumeriant were 
an Indian race w'hich passed, certainly by land, perhaps also 
by sea. through Persia to the valley of the Two Rivers, ft 
was in the fndian home fperhaps the tndus valley) that we 
suppose for them that their culture developed. There their 
writing may have been invented, and progressed from a 
purely pictorial to a simpUiied and abbreviated rorro, which 
afterwards in Babylonia took on its peculiar cuneiform 
appearance owing to its being written with a square-ended 
stilus on soft clay. On the way they left the seeds of their 
culture in Elam, This seem.i a plausible theory of Sumerian 
origin, and it must be clearly understood that it is offered 
by the present writer merely as a theory, which has little 
direct evidence to back it, but seems most in accordance with 
the probabilities of the case. There is little doubt that India 
must have been one of the earliest centres of human civilisa¬ 
tion, and it seems natural to suppose that the strange un- 
Semitic, un-Aryan people who came from the East to civilise 
the West were of Indian origin, especially when ive see with 
our eyes how very Indian the Sumerians were in type. 

Mr. Hall adds in a foot-note that " this civilisation was 
not Aryan. The culture of India is pre-Aryan in origin ; as in 
Greece, the conquered civilised the conquerous. The Aryan 
Indian owed his civilisation and his degeneration to the 
Dravidiaos, as the Aryan Greek did to the Mycenaeans." / 
This, to our mind, is reading history on an altogether wrong , 
line. If Mr, Hall had cared to study ^vedic civilisation 
as diligently as he has studied Babylonian civilisation, he 
would assuredly have come to a quite different condosion. 
As oiir readers have seen, it was Aryan civilisation that put 
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Its indelible stamp cm Dravidian culture, and uplifted the 
Dravidian races, notabty the Chalaa and the P4adyas, who 
took their reformed civilisation to Babyfoaia and Egypt 
respectively, as u^e shall see later on. 

“ Thirty years ago," writes Ragotin, " no one would 
have thought of connecting fndia (pre-Aryan India) with 
archaic Babylonia, and if a solitary fact pointing that way was 
once in a while picked out hy an exceptionally inquisitive 
and observant mind, It was suffered to remain unexplained 
as a sort of natural cariosity, for the Inferences it suggested 
was too startling to be more than hinted at. Eminently such 
a mind was the late Francois Lenormant, and he laid 
great stress on the use of the word i»an^ as early as 
the ^veda to denote a definite quantity of goJd—a 
word which can be traced to ancient Chaldea or Semitic 
Babylonia with the same meaning, and which afterwards 
passed into the Greek monetary system {maTta, still 
later latinised Into Well, this little fact simply 

points to a welUstablished commercial intercourse between 

Dravidian India [for the Kolariaos nevrr came as far we.st as 
I he land by the Indian ocean) and Babylonia and Chaldea,"' 

RagminV ideas appear to be a little confused in the 
atove extracts that we have made from the excellent work, 
t'edic The wTiter is clearly convinced that there ^vas 

eommercUl intercourse between Dravidian India and Bahyto- 
nia or Chaldea in the ancient days, 8ut by using the phrase 
" pre.Aryan India " the author seem# to think that the word 
used by the Dravidians and the Babylonians, and 
borrowed by the Greeks, was either of Dravidian' or Baby- 
Ionian origin, and that it was borrowed by the Vedic Aryans 
from the DraiHdians, and used in the Rgveda after they had 
settled down in Sapu-Sindhu. This line of thinking perfect- 
ly awards with the hypothesis in vogue that the Aryans were 
immigran ts into the Punjab from either Central Asia or some 
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rcmoLtf! rcgbn at a comparatively recent time, qt at any rate* * 
at an age later t!ian the Nourishing of the Babylonian empire. 
But if Ragozin had more carefiLlly studied the Rgveda^ and 
more closely examined the etymology of the word^ she woald 
have assuredly come to the conclusion that the Vedk Aryans 
were autochthonous in Sapta^Sindhu, and the word Ls of 
purely Sanskrit origiiii being derived either from the root 
to measure^ or martt to prize or value. Tile verse where the 
word occurs itas been translated as follows :—Oh^ bring us 
jewefsp cattle, holies and mands of gold.'^ {Rv, viit. 78, 2.) 
Af^nd is here undoubtedly a dehnite measure of gold^ which 
had a hxed and recognised weight and valuCt and used 
probably as coinp and therefore ffrtMeti and coveted by aJh 
even by To suggest therefore that it wa^ a w'ord 

borrok^ed by the Vedic Aryans from the Dravidians is simply 
preposterous. The only plausible suggestion should have 
been all the other way, that it was borrowed by the 

Dravidiiits probably from the Aryan merchantSp the Pa^is^ 
and taken by them or the latter to Chaldeap whence it passed 
on to the Greeks. 

Ragozin further goes on: *Mn the ruins of hlugheiri 
ancient Ur of the Chaldees, built by Ur-£a (or Ur-Bagash)^ 
the hrst king of United Babylonia, who ruled not less than 
3,000 B.Ci] was found a piece of Indian tcak.^ The evidence 
is exceptionally conclusive because, as it happens^ Lhts 
particular tree b to be located with more than ordinary 
accuracy: it grows in Southern India [DekhanJ where it 
advances close to the Malabar coast, and nowhere else; 
there is none north of the Vindhya."* This clearly proves 

^ Raling Fatuinei of So^ilMih Indite«i|pwi]IEjr tie Mj»rc 

(or AlAhEsoif w« ftnd tbe tkEt of Ur given to the oamM of PHofsea. 

Hu it j^ol aojFtliiaf to do wiUi tbe indoiU nime of Ur uxd te 
an4 caiv it be tbjit Mughdr was a comiptod fofiti of Mahimar ^ Heie H Mms 
food fur pbilolopiti; 

* HihSffi for iSS/i pp. j 8, i^Or ij?- 

* R 4 £orihp V^fdif Indiaj 3OI-J06. 
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lhal tUuK was comtiierciai iBletcourw by s>=a betwMr Chaldea 
and Southern trdJa, and that this particular timber used to 
be transported in ships (rom the Malabar coast either by the 
Panis or the Cholas for building purposes—the building of 
ships as well as of houses. This fad also lends a strong 
colour to the view that the Chaldeans vvere really lire Cholas 
of the Dravidian family+ 

From the Sabylotiian name of which was satdhUt 

Kago^in rightly concludes that the article used to be inanu- 
fatttifed by the Aryans of Sapla-Sindhti “ at an amaaingly 
early period a fact which implies ciiilivaliqn of the 
cotlon plant or tree, probably in Vedic times."* She thinksp 
howeverp that this sltifF of Aryan prodocl used to be caporled 
by the enterprising Drav'idian traders only, and not by the 
Aryan merchants^ as the Aryans had no export tradey " oo^ 
being acfjuainted with the scat or the construction of &ca-going 
ships." - 1 have quoted this last anmsing passage in order to 

shew how superflcial has been the study of the Rgveda with 
some Western scholarsp and hovr errors, once ushered into 
existence, die hard. After a careful study of the ^veda, 
Proffessor Wilson observed: ^^They (the l^gv'edic Ary ansi 
were a maritime and mercantile people....Not only are the 
SuHas familiar with the ocean and its phenomenap but we 
have merchants described as pressing earnestly on board ship 
for the sake of gain ; and wc have a naval expedition against 
a foreigri island or continent (dvlpa] frustrated by a ship^ 
wretk.^^* Our readers also have already clearly seen {tride 
Chapter III) that the Rgvedic Arya[is wete fully acquainted 
with the sea, having four seas rouad about their countryi that 
they had sea-going ships propelled by one hundred oars* and 
furnished with sail or ^^wing,^^ as the ^vedic bard has 

’ |P. >i6. 

■ p. 307. 

* WnsOfi^ Trin-kUliuq ihc lolri^. p. XL] second cditiail. 
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picturesquely described the thing, and that otic of their tribes, 
the Paijls. were famous ship-builders and sea-faring merchants, 
possessed of a dash and daring enterprise which is simply 
amazing- The Oravidians, after they were uplifted and 
civilised by the Pants, might have exported the stuff known 
as stHtikft in post-Rgvedic times to Babylonia, but this docs 
not in any way prove that the .'Aryans were not acquainted 
with the sea, or did not themselves export the products o.f 
their manufacture to foreign countries.* "Professor Max 

T'Earep^KholMs Invented tKe thnory thit the aivdent Aryanii 
lived in Mme pince with a homnxeneOM rivill«tlfln, culture and ln|]EU»£e, 

whom tSey hnvB called Proto-AfynnV.aftdti’-t they gradunlly dUfWed from 
that onecmlr*t hive over Euwpeend The very fetft (h*t thero in no 

common vr«d for the »a anlo«E the virionn braoehm of Ihfl Aryan fami^ has 
kd them to infer that the primeval heme cf the Proto-Ary in* wm m inland 
home'' The VbMe word for the M* is Jowodre, the Lalln and the Groct 
name'b Pcnt«. Fonlos fa high-toad, Sanh. i the SIlVsClll it MtrU 

(Lat Jfor, lUfian a«d Spanl.h Jfa-v, Krench Mtf, Gcimin Jfwr. English Jftw, 
meaning a Ube Caitie which U derlvid from • Satukrit tool ao-f 

meaning " deatrnclinn.- This dlfferelKe, says Raguxin, i* «|I ao«nnted for 
■■ when «c eonslder that the only seas the SUv, and TevtOW were aAiDlinled 
with were the Black Sea, the Baltic^ tnd the Gnrmia Ocean, all rongh Md 
iceachemus, all renowned for thair Sen* tempmts* which mind bive been 
destructive indeed to small and imperfect craft,-while the fnrtonale dweller 
on the genial Mediterranean shores nell coold koh at the sea, not as a 
barrier, hot a* a high road, mofa naeful for trade or travel Ihan any other 
toad " riW/e /-J.-, pp. 7* 73-) "i*' '*‘"“7 l» 'h* «''y *"7*" 

Sapta SIndhu were in diffarcnl stages oJ civilisation In ^gvedie lime^ and 
the Hvage and oomadk Aryan tribes lived In the lofests and mounUnu from 
which [hey wore gradoally driven dot, and moved westward throngh wefUnt 
Asia, and the tstfamiH of Botphonii into Europe. Thenc of them whn becaine 
acquainted with the sea in Europe, gave separitE names to lt,aeixirding to thar 
dilleniil eapeiielKes; hut this does not in any way prove that the Vedic Aryans 
were not «quainted with the wa The very meanings of the word 
eithec "1 collection of waters '* or - waters that swell and flood the Und by 
tidal waves " woold be niwt natural to apply to the "O. Hence I am nf 
opinion that thoVedk Aryans own: folly «s,aainlwl with the se. bom the 
very earlied times, hut the savage and nomadu: Aryan tribes who lived In 
the bilU and forests on die nntthem portions of Sapll-Sindha, and afterwards 
were disparsad towards the west, were rot. Hence they applied different 
■H ffi.- to the MS when they hacamc acquainted, with it. 
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Muller/’ says Kajj^ozia, “ has long ago shown that the names 
of certain rare articles which King Sotomon’s trading ships 
brought hint, were not originally Hebrew.' These articles 
are sandal-wgcd (indigenous to the Malabar coast and no, 
where else), ivory, apes and peacocks; and their native 
names, which could easily be traced through their Hebrew 
carntplion5, have all along been set down as Sanskrit, being 
common words oJ that language. But, now quite lately, an 
eminent Dravidian scholar and specialist brings proofs that 
they are really Dravidian words, introduced into Sanskrit.”:* 
This observation may he applicable to later Sanskrit, but 
certainly not to ^vedic Sanskrit in which mttyura is the 
distinct name for peacock, and kafii far monkey. There is 
no meiition of sand.il-wood in the ^veda, showing clearly 
that the ^gvcdic .Vryans bad no knowledge of the Malabar 
coast to which the tree is indigenous- By the way, the 
Hebrew word for peacock is iukiyim which bears a close 
resemblance to the old Tamil word inJtai. But I have not 
come across any ^vedic word which is derived from 
/tfiai. TIk Sanskrit word tHuJtfa may have been derived 
from the Tamil word muiUt, but the word occurs nowhere in 
the l^gveda to den^e pearl. It would thus appear that the 
Dravidians had no connection whatever with the Vedic Aryans 
in ^gvedic times. However this may be. there can be no 
doubt that the Dravidian names of these animals and articles, 
rurrent in Hebrew, go to prove the early intercourse ol the 
Dravidians with the Semites. But it is also a fact which is to 
be remembered in this connection that the vessels of the 
Plneoieians or the Pa^^is "visited the coasU of Arabia, 
Ethiopia, and the Malabar coast of India" and " the com¬ 
modities which they imported were ivory, precious stones, 

* Sfitmit •f Plrtt nerita, pp. (iflj)), 

• p. 30;. TTwemimnt Duvuttai b 

Ca)it*«li. rt'irfr" Introduction t« Cuntpirativc Grammar of tfic Diavidian 
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ebony and gold, to which may be added apes and peacocks; 
all salisfactorily proving that they visited the countries iust 

The connection between the Dravidians and the first 
Babylonian Empire^tbe Babylcnia of the Sbnmiro-Accads 
before the advent of the Semites-*' becomes less surprising," 
Mys Ragozin, " when we reaiise that there was between them 
something more than chance reiatioits, that they were in fact 
of the same race or stock—that which is broadly designated 
as Turanian. Philology points that way, for the Dravidian 
languages are agglutinative ; craoiology will not disprove the 
affinity, for a glance at the Gondh types, and the lurbanned 
head of Tdl-loh (Accadian Sirgulla} will show the Tike ness 
in featnres and shape. But even more convincing is the 
common sacred symbol-the serpent, the emblem of the 
worship of Earth, with its mystery, its wealth and its forces, 

e Accadian Serpent-God Ea was worshipped at hLs Imliest 
shrine at Erldhn under the form of a serpent, and as Erjdho 
was the centre from which ihe first Chaldean civilisation 
started and spread, so the serpent-symbol was accepted as 
that of the race and Us religion. The Turanian Proto-Medes 

also, before they were conquered by the Aryan foliowers of 
Zarathustra, worshipped the snake-symbol of Earth, which 
aflerw,irds was identified by the Eranian Mazdayasnians, 
with Angrn Mainyush, tlie Evil one, the spirit of JJe and 
Death. This Proto-Median serpent, like his Dravidian 
brother, had the bonogr of being admitted into the Aryan 
Mythic Epos." {Per/rV/m/Za, pp. 309.3,0.] 

The correctness of tills last conclusion drawn by Ragozin 
Js donbted. Jn the ^%eda, we find a whole Sokta (Rv 1 
i 89 )comp«edhyalady-R^i, named Sarpa-Rajnj (the Ser^ 
P^eat-QuMn) who is regarded as the drity presiding over the 
Earth. (Sftya^ja.) The verses of this Sdkta have been 
addressed to the Sun. T he Salapatha Bribmatia explaining 

' ffiii. if thi Wotli, V<A, tJ, p. 333. 
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them says: “The Earlh Kersellis Slrpa-R&jnl ” (ii. j. 4. 30). 
The Aitfireya Brahm^^ia also explain'i the ivord as '* the 
Earth ” (v. 4. 4). The ancient Babylonian ncorship of the 
Earth in the emblem of a serpent is, therefore, not indigenous 
to the land or Soathern India, nor peculiar to the Dravidians. 

We have already mentioned an Aryan tribe who, on 
account of their nomadic habits and a probable leaning 
towards the worship of Vftra who was called Ahi or the 
serpent and sometimes Desa, were hated by the Vedic 
Aryans who worshipped Indra —the chastiser and destroyer 
ofVrtra, and ultimately driven out of Sapta-Sindho. We 
have also mentioned the name of a R^i of the Sarpas, who 
presided at a sacrifice held by the Vedic Aryans and whose 
mattfras have found a place in the Rgveda. ' We have 
further referred to the story related in the MaMhUrats about 
the migrations of the Sarpas to an island, probably to Southern 
India, from Sapta-Sindhn, and that of a Rsi who married the 
sister of the Sarpa-king, Vistiki. The Panis also may have 
been the votaries of Vftra who is identified in the ^alapalha 
Brifhmapa (L 5. 3. rSj with the Moon, the God of Night 
(Darkness), and was the arch-enemy of tndra. and they 
probably worshipped him in the symbol of Serpent (Ahi). ^ 

In ^v, ii. 3,, ^ we find mention made of a god, named Ahi- 
Budhna ; and this name has been explained by Sdyai^a to 
^ that of *■ the God Ahi who lives tn anlariksa " (mid- 
heaven). This explanation has been admitted by Roth in 
hK lexicon as Correct. Probably this god n^ne other 


i. 5 ^, 1,14, 

Rt«dfe A Vt .he Sue. The 

i4enlJfied mtb the rigbpethjp -hk* had the^p. ^ * *,p^ 
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than the Moon. But as Ahi was, in common Vedlc parlance, 
identical with the arch-enemy of Indra, his worshippers were 
necessarify pet down by the Vedic Aryans as the worshippers 
of Vrtra, or the power of evil. In these circnmstances, I 
am disposed to think that the worship of Ahi or the Serpent 
as the symbol of the Earth, or the Moon, must have pro- 
ceeded from Sapta-Siodhu, and been carried to Southern 
India by the Pa^is, and those Aryan tribes who were called 
A'tfr/rej not only on account of ilieir nomadte habits, but 
also because they worshipped their deity in the symbol ol a 
serpent. The very name, Ahi. is traceable in the Sumerian 
or Chaldean Ea : and the name of the town of Eridhu, in 
wliich the holiest shrine nf Ea stood, may, for aught we know, 
have been a corruption of the word Vrlra, which is s^ 
difficult to pronounce correctly. It can be safely atirmised, 
therefore, that the warship of Ahi or the serpent continued 
among the non-Vedic Aryans uninterruptedly; and was 
certainly not borrowed either from the Turanians or any 
other race. 

Be that as it may, there can be no question now as to 
who the Sumerians or the Chaldeans were, and whence they 
immigrated to Chaldea. They were, as I have already said, 
a mixed race, sprung from the Pa^is and the Dravidians 
(Cholaa), .ind were immigrants from the Coromondsl .ind the 
Malabar coasts. The Cholas had been aryanised " before 
they left their original home, and took with them their 
Aryan culture and civilisation, as adopted and modified by 
them, to their new colony. 

We have, in a previous chapter (Chapter III}, discussed 
the Flood-legends as were current among the ancient Aryans, 
the Chaldeans or Babylonians, the Israelites, the Egyptians 
and the Greeks, and pointed out the material difference 
noticeable In the various legends, We have also pointed 
out that these floods did not occur at one and the same time 
in the different couiUrica, and that the Flood, with which 
Manu's name is connected, had occurred, long before the 
29 
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Flood in Babylonia and Noah'a Flood occurred, if theae reafly 
occured at alL The Indian Flood-Jegendi referred to ip the 
Allarva-Veda, h related first in the Satapatha Brihma^a 
which Says that it was caused not by heavy and coittinooiis 
downpours of rain -‘for three days" as mcnligaed by 

Berossus in the Babylonian account) or for "forty days and 
forty nights" as mentioned in the Bible, but by the waters 
of the ocean rbing in a tremendous flood and covering the 
land, probably in consequence of some seismic disturbance 
□f intensity. Manu, who had Keen previously warned 
by the Divine FLsh and constructed a ship, got into it when 

the Flo^ came and the Divine Fish dragged his ship to a 
peak* of the ■Northern Mountain" {the Himfilaya). and 
adwsed hts protdg^ to dUembark as soon as the Flood should 
subside, f have already more than once ventured a guess 
that the Floo<r ivas caused in Sapta-Siudhn by the sudden 
upheaval of Jhe bed of the Rajputana Sea. which displaced 
and scattered around the vast volumes of its waters. After 

the subsidence of the Flood, and the drying up ^if the sea- 

^ rapi<I immi^atiop of rr^any jurvJvin? Arvap 

of Ag.«y,. „ 

k « dT"® 'P ™«" Jry «d ib„ cro,»d 

r..rz;, 
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performed hia penances, located on the bank^ of “ tlie ruer 
KnlaiiiilA" in Malabar, ai related in the Bkdgsvata 
Fttra^a, or "in a certain region of Malaya ” (Malabar) 
as related in the Matsya Purdna. As these PUrAnaa are 
admittedly of more recent date than the Satapatfia BrAhma^a. 
wc can easily understand how the story of the Flood travelled 
from Mapta-Sindhu to the coast of Malabar with the emigra- 
Uon of the Aryan colonists, who embellished it with fuller 
details to give it an air of probability than those found in 
the story related in the Satapatha BrAbma^ja. Hence it 
would be more reasonable to suppose that the story travelled 
with the Cholas and the Pa^is from Southern [ndJa to the 
coast ol the Persian Gulf in the form in which we find it in 

the Purftpas and the Babylooiaa and Biblicaf accounts than 

that it came from the latter place to Jndta, as is supposed 
by some European scholars. The belief that Manu was 

saved by the Divine Fish which was identified by some with 

Prajapali, the Creator, and by others with Vls^u, at once 
raised the Ftsh-God to the highest place in the Hindu 
Pantheon, for which a cult was established. Very likely, 
the cult ^vas propounded and developed by the aryanUed 
Oravidiana who became the chief votaries of the God, and 
also claimed Manu as a Oravidian king under the name of 
Satyavrata. ' This word [Satyavrsta] was probably Corrupt¬ 
ed into Haiisadra by the Chaldeans, and Xisathrus or 
Sisithrui by the Greeks,—the name of the king who was 
the hero of the Chaldean or Babylonian Flood. Hasisadra, 
however, is not given any mission or task, like Manu or 
Noah, " but b simply translated with his wife into Immortal 
life.” [E^gozin.J Be that as it may, as the Divine Fish was 
regarded as an tnearnation of Vi^^u or the Sun, who saved 
Manu"ihe son of Vivasvat or the Solar Deity—.and as the 
Sun Was also Identified with Indra, the vanquisher of Vrtra, 
Ahi, or the Moon, the Fish-God or Vi sun also was given the 
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tilft: of Ahi^kitn, like; fndra who had the title of Vttra*han ; 
anti the Dravidian worshippers of Vij^u or the Pish-Gbd 
profebJy worshipped him under the name of Ahj-han, to 
distinguish him from fndra ivho was called Vttra.han, though 
ho also appears under the name of Ahi-han in ihu R^eda 
fii- 19. 3 !- ' Though fndra and Vijpu were originally one 
deity, we notice an effort made in the Rgveda itself to sepa. 
rate them. Vjjnu being regarded as an helper of Jndra in his 
nght with Vftra. In ancient Dravidian India, iv'e hod lire 
two deities still more separated will, J,gereot titles which, 
-owever, have the same significance, and the worship of 

Vis^iu established in the place of Indra-worship. Later on, 

in the age of the Pu^a^as, the Indra-cuit appears to 
have been over-thrown by ll.e Visttu-cuk. as Kft,a. the 
incarnarion of Vi^u, has been described to have waged a 
war against ludra and defeated idm, Ahi-han thus replaced 
\nra-h,n and represented the Supreme Duty who was 
wccsfnpped by the followers of Vi,,u Howov/r this may 
b. the a.,1, ,„b„ u,. D,.,idia„. 

F„h.C„d, ,h, .nc.,..too of 

Ool! f ."“.'•TT'*' "’<■« i«" 

w oJj ° 'Pilli'l Miisoras or Matsja (Fish) 

w^oddeJ. AoUioCholas alKibulod ilioi, „„ 

bolod lO h™. Po»..l.ly l|,o „„,d Al.i.|,OD, siVOU,iog „ if 
** »“> fdmpl. Ahi or 

AU aldh i J »' Ali or 

or ^Serpent, becam^e principal God of the Chaldeans, 
which hj,-. itj5 fOi^ in The to thia tnjtMcfJf 

‘ Vtjiic hdi,,, ft, 2^6. 
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Al! these probabLIjlieii being taken into conaideTatjon, my 
fsiimiLs^ is that the story of Flood traveHed with 

sequent embellishinenls^ from Sapla-Sindbu toSoutberji India, 
and thenct!; to Chaldea. Thisi ^tory^ with other legends and 
religious traditions, mu^i have been '* carried away by the 
israeiites who tame out from TJr of the Chaldees 
Genesis xi, 31), and Noah was substituted by them for Many, 
and the Fish^od was merged icito the God of the Israelites. 
The Floods, however, In Chaldea and Israel were caused not 
by the rising of a stupendous tidal wave from the ocean in 
consequence of some volcanic action, but a deluge of rain, 
as probably the storytellers could not conceive the idea of a 
country being flooded excepting by a heavy and continuous 
downpour of rain. A deluge of rain, contidued for three days, 
as told by BerossuSt was probably considered insuiBcienl for 
baoding a country by the Israelites^ who therefore improved 
the story by saying that heavy showers of rain fell for forty 
days and nights. The clement of the Fi.sh tn the stoiy^ 
however, was eliminated both by the Babylonians (who were a 
mixed people, sprung from the intcrmingliog of the Chaldeans 
and the Semites} and the i^raeliteti who were a purely Semitic 
people, cbaracteriiieil by a strong tommonsense and practical 
spirit, and L|iu hsh was replaced by Godt their Supreme Deity, 
whu warred both KasUadra and Noaii of the coming Flood*. 
The introducLloa of the Fish in the Vedk legend is essentially 
original, atid thoroughly di^tproves the theory of the legend 
having been borrow'cd or brought to India, through the Dravi- 
dians. The Vedic legend lacks some of the details of the 
Babylonian and Biblical accounts of the Flood, and is devoid 
of lUetery cmbt lUshiricnt, thus pointing to the crude original 
ore from which the article was picked up and subsequently 
embellished and finished. 

h may be asked : ** How can the Vedic legend of Manuks 
Flood be rationally ei plained ? f will attempt a brief expiana-. 
tion here- Manu was washing himself one morning, when be 
found a little lish pouted with the water into the hollow of his 
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palms- Being an ascrUc q( kindly disposUian, he iQok pity on 
the tiny creatufc, and fearing Lhat it mighL be eaten up by a 
larger if thrown back into the pond^ kept it In a water*jar- 
When the tiny fish grew too large for the jari. he threw it into 
the pond» and when it grew sufboieruly large in the pond^and 
was thought by Mann to be able to take care of itself» he tbrew^ 
it imo the riverj and from ihe river* il swam down into the sea, 
which appears to have been dost to Manu's hermitage. Mann, 
living on the sea-shorCt probably noticed great agitations 
both in land and water 1 due to seismic causeSg and, being a 
wise mati^ caused a ship to be built for his safety and 
protection. The seismic action of the earth having grown 
stronger and stronger every day^ he betook himself to the 
ship for his safety ; and when the great tidal wave came, 
Hooding the whole country» his ship floated up with the tide till 
she reached a peak of the Hitnrdaya. Manu noticed a huge 
Jbshj. probably a whale^ swimming inland with the Incoming 
tidal wave just in front of his ship; and be thought of the 
little fish that he had saved, and cast Into the sea, when it had 
grown large. Manu probably also thought that his nuraculous 
ciiOape from lha.i devastating flood was ujidoubtedty due to the 
mercy of Godp because he had himself been merciful to a tiny 
creature of His ; and he naturally attributed to that tiny fish 
the cau^‘ of his safely and dtrfive ranee. The fish, iherefore. 
loomed large before him tike a luminous embodiment of 
Divine Mercyp 3nd« in the fuincss of his gratitudep identified 
it wiih the Divine Being Himself. This simple incident was 
the fncus of the Vedic legend of the Rood as related in the 
Satapatba Brihma^a. Our readers will thus sec that there 
is nothing abaurd in the legendp but it is as simple and 
heauttfol as any legend can be+ 

The religion of the ancient Chaldeans or Babylonians 
appears to have been mouldeil by those who had come under 
the influence of the Vedic religion. The cosmogony, theogony. 
artSp industries and astronomical science of the ancient 
Chaldeans bear in them the unmistakable stamp of Vcdic 
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Indi^ Not only ore the naoie^ oE some of the Chaldean Gcnb 
traceable to those oF Lhe God& of the Vedic Pantheon^ of 
which we have already given a Few instances^ but their very 
religions thoughts bear the impress of tlie Vedic religion. 
The names of the Gods worshipped by the Babylonians and 
the Assyrians were common^ though some particular God 
was assigned the supreme place by the one people or the 
other^ At Nineveh^ the capital oF Assyria^ the god who 
seems to have been the highest in the celestial hierarchy is [In 
or Anaj but bb character is no Further dcBnedi and his symbol 
is often only the abstract representation of the divinity^ 
Though the divinity is cnep he Is at the same time divisible. 

Dogma proclaims this divinity in certain passages, but when 
we wish to learn its ex act individuality, it eludes us, so that we 
mav sebce only the abstraction^ We are led to believe in a 
celestial hierarchy of beings inhabiting a superior world, and 
subordinated to an all-powerful God who governs gods, worlds 
and menK He is enthroned in spacer inaccessible to us in 
our CODdition, and appears only in legends ; his powder inter¬ 
venes only when ihe order of the Universe Is threatened/' ^ 
This llu or Ana corresponds to the abstract (attributdess) 
Bralunan of the Hindus^ who lEicarnates himsjelf only when tbe 
moral order of the Uoiverse is in danger of being upset. 
We have seen that Indra also was raised to the position of 
an all-powerful and Incomprehensible deity In the RgvedUp 
and llu must be a corrupliou of the word Indra^ or Ilipati 
Parjanya another name of fndra, vide Kv. 42^ 14}^ or of 
the Sanskrit word Alli^ meaaing the supreme deity, as Ana 
Avas a corruption He was also called AssAnr by 

the Assyrians^ a word wbich they must have borrowed directly 
from the Vedic Aryansi and not from their neighbours, the 
Irunians, wbo pronounced the word as Ahura. The nejLt 
God was Bel or Bad whor as we have already seent was 
worshipped by the Pa^is or Phccaitians, and U identjJied 
with the ^g^-edic Vala or the Sun. The third God was 
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Anu, or Agni (Fire), whprii: another Babylonian name wa$ 
Dagaou (Sansk. Dahatta, fire). These three divioities 
appear as the refleclioti of the gods of the superior world, 
which we have already mentioned, but to which we have been 
unable to ascribe names." ' We have seen abo in the ^g- 
veda tliat the visible bodies of the great Indra was the Sun in 
the sky, the Lightning in mid-heaven, and Fire on earth. Sin 
(Sansk- Ccftdtii) was the god of the Moon) Samash was 
another name of the Sun, and Bin {Sansk. Vayu, or Rgvedic 
Vena) was " the god of the higher regions of the atmosphere, 
arbitrator of the heavens and earth,—the god who presides 
over the tempests." Jn Sokta 133 of the Tenth Ma^dala of 
the i^veda we find the god Feira to be a bright and res* 
plendent deity, sending down rain, and residing high above 
the sky in '■ the third heaven," The name of the Babylonian 
stornt.god was Matu or Msrtu, which corresponds to the 
Vedic name of the same god, Afarut. This Babylonian name 
was probably afterwards borrowed by the Romans who called 
their god ol war Mars The indiao 5 un-god 

(the lord of day) was tdenticat with the Assyrian Sun-god 
I^isttisu ^ aod the Greek name £^ionysus, applied to the same 
god, was probably borrowed from the Assyrians. Sayce has 
discovered in an Assyrian insciiption the riame Mitra applied 
to the Sun.gQd, who corresponds to the Vedk deity of the same 
name. The Babylonian deity Zarpanii (Sansk, SArpardjn\\ was 
the goddess " who particularly represented the fertile principle 
of the Universe. fshtar (Astarte) is the name of a goddess 
whose consort was Tam mu:, (Sansk. Tatmtja, lit. bom of 
darkness, i.f.. the Sun, who springs out of darkness); and 
fshtar resembles the Vedic Ui 9 s who was the wife of the Sno. 
But there is one curious feature of the Assyrian and Babylonian 
gods, which deserves mention here ; they assume a human fomi 
*' often joined with that of various animafs fish, oien or birds." 
This, at first sight, would appear to be a purely Assyrian or 
Babylonian ioventjon ; bat oo careful research, we can trace 
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them to [itdkn mythology, nay to ^«lie descriptioos of 
certain gods who have been compared with various animals. 
For instancci the god Rudra has been compared with the boar 
to denote his fierceness {Rv. i. r 14, 5), the god Vena or Marut 
with the vulture to denote his speed (Rv. i. 88, 47 and x. 133. 
6 Jk 8), the Suit with the horse (Rv, k. 136, 5), or the golden- 
winged eagle (Rv, I 164, 46), to denote his speed, or flight in 
the high heavens, and Indra with vrsa or the hull to denote 
his strength and majesty (Rv. i. 32, 3}. These comparisons 
j must have caused the gods themselves to be identified with 
j the respective animals in later mythology, specialty when it 
1 reached Southern India* Thus the fish in the story of Mann's 
flood became there the very incarnation of Vj^nu, nnd was 
represented as Fish-god : the boar became the incarnation of 
under the name of Varltba ; the lion with his flowing 
tawny manes, being compared with the Sun with his refulgent 
rays, became another incarnation of Vi^^u oodcr the name of 
Nfisimha {man-lion} ; and the bull, with hb virile powers of 
generation, came to be identified with India who poured 
showers of ram to fertilize the earth. The Greek legend of 
Zeus (Jupiter or Jove) assuming the form of a bull may also 
be thus traced to this mythology. Maoy stone statues have 
hern discovered in the ruins of Nineveh and Babylon re¬ 
presenting one god as half-man and half-beast, another as 
half-man and half-bird, and yet another as half-man and batf- 
fish. More such statutes may be discovered in the course of 
further excavations, fn a majority of cases, the bead only 
is human, and the rest of the body resembles that of an 
wimal either a lion or a bull, furnished with wings to symbo¬ 
lize the celestial character of the deity. In the case of the 
representation of the God Eagle-Man only, do we find the 
head to be that of the bird, and the rest of the body human, 
but furnished with wings. Tbb deity undoubtedly represents 
the Garu^ or the ^yena of the Rgveda, who in later 
mythology vied with the Sun or Vijpu for supremacy, and 
was reg arded as Vieuu himself.* Very likely, Garuda 
* i t ti Mk Ontn, Bwh I, Cha|itcT 37. 
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represented tfie nomadic Aryaji tribes who used to bring the 
plant ^or the Vedic Aryans from the Himalaya, and 
aftenvards migrated to Southern Indiap and dduHshed in the 
age of the KAm.tyaua under kings Jatdyus and Sampiti. The 
Cholas must have carried these mythologies with them to their 
new home in Chaldea^ and given a tangible shape to them in 
ihr statnes which have hem discovered In the ruins of 
Nineveh and Rabyton* 

The Assyrian and Babylonian Cosmogonies aLso resemble 
the Vedic Cosmogony in some of tta principal features. Mn 
L. \V. King has discovered certain tablets whos^e translation 
be has published in his Sevsn Ta&/efs The 

authonties of the British Museum have given a gist of the 
records, from which the following is condensed -— 

The First Tablet of the series describes the time when 
the heavens were not, when there were no planelSj and before 
the gods had come into beingt and when the water-deep was 
the source and origin of all things. The male and female 
deitirs of the primeval watery mas^ were called Apsu and 
; their children were called Lakhmu and LakhAmu, 
and their grand-cblldrcn Anshar and K is hat, and their great- 
grand^ildren ivere Amu* Bet, Ea and other great Gods^ The 
other Tablets describe how Tiamat afterwards became jealous 
of the godSp and created a brood of monsters, so that they 
might wage war against the gods. The plot having become 
known to the gods* they assembled to take counsel among 
themsetveSp and made Marduk their leader. Marduk lought 
ivith Tiamat, and defeating her^ cut her up into two halves, 
one of which formed the hrmament and the other the earth. 
Then the stars were created, the year with twelve months 
established^ and the Moon appointedto determine the days.” 
Then men was created by Marduk from his flesh and honesJ 

i HUi Vd. I, pp. 530.521. Thh if^rdui ii wfonfly 
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The B^bytonkn religion wass largely in Hue need by the 
Sumerian, which was an astral religiDn. The legend ol 
the BabylonlaiI ereadon was practically the same as the 
.Assyrian : In the begining was Chaosp consisting of watery 

m^s* Only two beings existed—Apsu, the Dccpi and 
t tamat, the Universal mother. These two represent the 
two formulative elements, from whose unions the gods were 
created." ^ Then followed the creation of the brood oI 
monsters produced by Tiamat with the object of annihilating 
the gods, as m the Assyrian legend, and her ultimate defeat 
and destruction. 

Now compare these cosmogontcal accounts with the 
account of the Vedio Cosmogony (Rig. Jt. 129):— 

** i* Nor aught nor naught existed then ; not the aerial 
space, nor heaven^s bright wool above. What covered all? 
VVTiere rested all ? Was It wateri the profound abyss ? 

wij( ttut siLRMi KS- the Vedic Mid lUdJt luMVfl. bcflii tiluja tile 

xnd to BlbytonEa. Mardf^ wia prdbibly the wue God U 

tiMiirUcn^ In Iv. jS„ who Wil opposed to tndra^ ind is said to hiw: 
kWlta tndra s fether, or the by probibly cOrtrlog It up with clpudi 

Of darknt^ for which rtOAO n hn w4i not only not racf^nised In the ^gveda 
a Deva(Rv. iv. 18, 13)1 but put dowc ai a milevolent deity, like Vftra, 
probably worshipped by iftvagt! Ar^n Uibes who we« appoied to I ndra wordhip 
Tbf narrw of MirdiJea raoit hive b»n cirned by the.Piab lo South™ tndil, 
whence it trivc4ted to Mesopotamia under the narflfe of Ml/dctlc. It is rmadt* 
■blc^ however^ Ihit like tndn in India, he was the leader of the Gcdi iu B*by- 
loni*, and fnu^ht with nr dirkfteta^ LheUnivflr»! mother, who pqXKduoed 

a bmod nf monsters {»rpenti or I** oppoiSlIon to her fi rst*boni the 

Goih, with a viow to deTcit thorn. Ai lodrii killed Vflfa ted Vftm's mOthcTH 
» Miidiik tlsn Jdtied Tiamat with all her dark brood £rf moeatepi. It swtd 
thus appear that M^rdikajn the Rgveda was the god of those Aryan tribR 
nrfio went of^MMcd to rodra^worwhiiPr and wiA, in fad i rival of Jndri Uke Vftra, 
y^. Of Ahurm Masda, Though regarded by the Vedic Aryine V an evil 
power, JVfiVrdlkii re^mbled rndn in lome of the feiii t*erfonned by him. To 

My tllaL atardah tnwclled all the way ffom flibyloiiEa to ^gvediu India, and 

fouiftd menUon In a Ij^gvedic hytnii under the oanie nf Kfi^udika dimply pre- 
poeleroas- aad is opposed LO aonnd rtMfimiJB>eFtse and the correct ftiidluji^ of 
ancient ladtin History. 

* /Wd; Vnl. 1, p. 51^ 
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** 2. Death was not nor immortality; there wa$ 

no difference of day and night. That One breathed breathless 
of Itself existbut without exerting or manifesting 
ItselfJ; and there was nothing other than lt+ 

** 2 - In the beginning there was darkness in darkness 
enfolded; all was un distinguish able water. That One, which 
lay in the empty space, wrapped in nothingness, was develop¬ 
ed by the power of heat. ^ 

4+ Desire first arose in ]t«—that was the primeval 
germ ol mindp which poets geanching with their intellects, 
discovered in their hearts to be the bond between Being and 
Not» Being. 

5 - A ray of light which stretched across these worlds, 
did it come from below or from above? Then seeds were 
sown and mighty forces arose, Nature bsoeaih, and Power 
and Will above- 

Who indeed know's? Who proclaimed it here — 
whence, whence this creation was produced ? The Gods were 
later than its producLion—^wlio then knows whence it sprang ? 

7« He from whom this creation sprang^ whether He 
made it or not, the All-sGcr in the highest heaven, He knows 
it,—oi He does not.” 

The Vedic thinkers conceived primeval chaD!>,unquickened 
as yet by the first fiat of Creative Will, yet brooded over by 
the Divine Presence, which their great poetic gift eoabJed 
then: to clothe in sucli words as, to use Max Muller's eothusi- 
AStic expression, “ language blushes at but her blush is a blush 
of triumph.” “One of the great beauties of this matchless 
piece," says Ragoria, " is that while reaching the uttermost 
bounds of philosophical abstraction, it is never obscure unless 
to ihe ^solutcly uninitiaLed-^^ 


» M** Muller h«:i InitiUurU pww ^ hcit/' but the word 

Hihomcata "bj peninfic/' The TffiiiiHya ft^ litnASd whfcTt 
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There Is antjther short cosmogonic piece in the ^gveda 
(x, igo)r which is worth quoting here; 

From kindled heat Right and Law were born 

(Satja and the Cosmic Order), and night;, then the water^^ 
Rood. And froTn Llie watery Rood the coursing year was born^ 
disposing day and nighty the ruler of all that close the eyes. 
And in their order the Creator formed Lhe sun and the moon^ 
and heaven and earthy the regions of the air and liglit^^ 

The accounts of the Assyrian and Babylonian Cosmogonies 
arc characlcmed not only by obscurity of expression but also 
by a confusion of thoughts and ideas. They seem, however, to 
have embodied in them nql only the account of the Vedic 
cosmogony but also the Vedic account of the struggle of the 
Gods to overcome the powers of darkness, Vrtra and his 
hosts^ which Forms the theme of many a Hgvedtc hymn. In 
the ^veda, we find that the mother of Vftra was slain with 
Vftra himself by lndra, and they both lay down beiow the 
waters (Rv. i. 33, S. 9)+ ThLa probably is the origin of the 
story of the cutting up of Fiamat into twain by ^farduk in the 
Assyrian account. It seems very probable that this account of 
the Vedic cOsmogOEiy ^nd the struggle of the Gods with 
Vftra was taken by the aryanized Cliolas Iti an abbreviated 
fornt from Soultiem India to ^fesopotamia, Like Vflra, the 
sons of Tiamat are all ssfiaJtcs, or Jrag^HS in the Babylonian 
legend. 

riiis cosmogonicat account of tlie Babylonians and Assy¬ 
rians must have found its way among the Israelites who, as we 
hav<j already pointed out, emigrated to Syria from the city of 
Ur. the ancient capital of Chaldea. The Biblical account of the 
creation of the worldt though resembling the Vedic in some 
points, is also characterized by obscurity of langoage, and 
confusion of ideas. U would be beyond the scope of this chap¬ 
ter to deal with these defects of the Biblical account: but I 
would refer my readers to the chapter on Gen^isj so that they 
may be able to judge for themselves lhe I ruth of my remarks^ 
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The words Apsti and Tiamat in the Assyrian and Babylo¬ 
nian accounts undoubtedly resemble ibe Sanskrit words Apa 
and Tamas, meaning water and darkness respectively. The 
water, of course, was not the matcrbil water we see, but the 
very of it in abstraclio'n, the lantKatra, as it is called 

by Sanskrit philosophers. Tainas was the darkness reigning 
over the bottomless abyss. But Tiamut has been wrongly 
rendered into English as water or ocean, which she was not. 
The brood of the dark evil poivers, produced by Tiamat in¬ 
dependently, could not be but the brood of Darkness itself. It 
would be profitless further to seek a resemblance of the names 
of the .\ssyrian and Babylonian Gods, for they were mostly 
transformed into words of Semitic origin, or corrupted in 
pronunciation beyond recognition. That the Sumerians or 
Chaldeans, after the invasion of the Semites, adopted the 
language of their conquerors is an undoubted fact, “The most 
ancient populations of this country,” says a writer, “ formed 
severat closely related races which had no connection with 
the other nations of Western Asia, but in the course of histori¬ 
cal evolution, they lost iheir language and nationality, and 
were submerged in the neighbouring races." ’ It is therefore 
really astonishing that we should still find in the Semitic 
language some traces of the source from which the religion of 
the ancient Babylonians and Assyrians was derived. 

About 77 years agO', Dr. Edward Minks propounded the 
theory that though the Sumerians, who laid the foundation of 
the Babylonian civilisation, might not have been an Aryan race, 
their speech bore unmistakable evidence of the inlluerce of 
Aryan speech,- and his concliisions are now generally admitted 
to be correct. Mommel, Delitzsch and Krcmer have discovered 
certain primitive relations betweeii Aryan and Semitic speech. 
Hommcl adduces sbt culture-words which, in this opinion, esta¬ 
blish such a primitive connection. “ Delitrscli goes deeper. He 


* Hia. Jtijf. v/ (to Werld. Vol. I. p. 34«. 
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claims to have identified one hundred Semitic roots with Aryan 
roots,'*' In my humble way, I have endeavoured to establish 
the identity of the names of some of the Babylonian and 
Assyrian Gods with those of the Aryan {Vedic) Gods, and to 
prnve that the Babylonian Cosmogony bore the stamp of the 
Vedic Cosmogony. All these, however, do not prove the Aryan 
origin of the Sumerians, but only go tn show that they must 
have been a people who came under the influence of Aryan 
speech and culture, I have already said that these Sumerians 
or Chaldeans belonged to the Chola tribe of the Dravfdian race, 
who had been aryaniied by the Papis and other Aryan settlers 
in Southern India. 1 will now proceed to note down some 
more points of resemblances between the Chaldean and the 
Vedic civiUsalions. 

The creation of man from the flesh and hones of Marduk 
as related in the Assyrian tablet rtscmhles the ^edlc : 
legend of the sacrifice of P«rusa, and the creation from his ^ 
limbs of the four castes into which mankind is divided. The 
primitive four castes are common to and observable in all 
races of mankind, whether civilised or barbarous. But while 
they are clastic in other communities, they have beoome bard 
and crystallized in the present Hindu society. Be that as it 
may, I will quote here the passages from the Rgveda (i. 90, 

■ I and 1 a} which describe the creation of the four castes 

from the severed limbs of PtinJ|4 : 

" When the Gods divided Purufa, into how many parts 
did they cut him up? What was his mouth ? WTiat his arms? 
What his thighs and feet? 

'■The BrAhmau was his mouth ; the RHjanya was made 
his arm; the Vai^ya. he was his thighs; the Soilra sprang 
from his 

It is needless to say that the resemblance between the 
two legends is remarkable, with this difference only that the 
Babvioniau legend is brief, while the Vedic legend is elabnrate. 
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The religious ceremonies of the ancient B^byIonianSp like 
those of the Vedic AryAns^bore a relation to external worship ; 
they all ended in invocation or sacrifice. The cylinder-en¬ 
graved scenes give us an idea of these ceremonies : we usually 
see the priest in an attitude of adoration or prayer, sometiines 
alone, but olten befo re an altar on which reposes the object of 
ado<ration, or that which is going to be sacrificed. The most 
usual victim is a ram or kid. The Assyrian kings never began 
an important e^rpedltion without having invoked the Gods and 
held religious ceremonies ; after a victory they offered a sacri¬ 
fice on the borders of their newly conquered states. These 
sacrifices generally took place in the open air ; nevertheless 
temples IS ere numerous in Assyria and Chaldea-'These 
customs and practices mostly resembled those of the ancient 
Indo^Aryans- 

The priesta of ancient Chaldea held a high position in 
societyn like the Brahman priests of ancient or modem India- 
They wire called Paf^^us which may have been a corruption 
ol the Sanskrit word Pur&kUa, Says Diodorus : The 
Chaldeans being the most ancient Babylonians held the same 
staUon and dignity in the Commonwealth, as the Egyptian 
priests do In Eg>'pf^ being deputed to Divine offices 

they spend all their time in study of Philosophy, and are 
especially famous In the Art of Astrology. Thevare mightily 
given to Divination, and forte I future events, and employ 
themselves either by Purification^ Sacrifices, or other In- 
chantments to avert Evils, or procure good Fortune and 
Success. They are skilful likew^ise in the art of Divination, 
by the flying of Birds, and Interpretiug of Dreams and 
Prodigies; .\nd are reported as true Oracles [in declaring 
what will come to pass) by their exact and diligent viewing 
□f Intrails of the Sacrifices. But they attain not to their 
Knowledge in the same manner as the Greectans do ; for the 
Chaldeans learn it by Tradition from their Aneestori, the Son 


* NitL ffui. 9/ ikr UWW, Vol 1, jig. 
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from the Fjtber, who are ^11 in the meaptlme free from all other 
public offices and Attendances, and because their Parents are 
their Tutors, they both learn everything withoubenvy, and rely 
with more confidence upon the truth of what is taught them ; 
and being trained up in tbSs Learning frctn their very child¬ 
hood. they become most famous Philosophers," ’ It should 
be borne In mind that this was the picture of the Chaldean 
priests in the first century B.C., for Diodorus was born in 
Sicily about 44 B.C,, and visited Mesopotamia probably a few 
years before the birth of Christ. During 8,000 years, the sacred 
learning and culture of the Paiesis probably changed very 
little, as they were the conservative custodians of the ancient 
religion, and the sacred lore was handed down from father to 
son, as it U still done in india. They were undoubtedly the 
descendants of those priestly Br.*ihmans who accompanied the 
Cholas to their new colony as their spiritual guides, at the 
very beginning of the historical era. The fact that the olfiice 
of the Paffsit as well as their learning were hereditary lends 
a strong colour to this view. It is remarkable that the func.. 
lions of the Bibylonian Patesis resembled those of the 
Brllhman priesU, as depicted in the Atharva-veda,, which 
according to Professor Macdonell " is, in the main, a book of 
spells and incantattoos, appealing to the demon.world, and 
teems rvith notions of vvitch-craft, current among the lower 
grades of the population, and derived from an immemorial 
antiquity.” 

Like the chief priests of the temples of Southern India in 
ancient times, the Patesis of ancient Babylonia wcretlie rulers 
of Provinces and Kingdoms, Tlie 4\fahafti^ of modern times 
in India seem to us to be the survivals of a sLinilar system 
that was in vogue in Andent India. We know from the 
veda what great ioBuences used to be wielded over kings and 
rulers by the Rjis in Vedic Unies. Vi^vlmitra himself led an 
army against the Tftsus [Rv. ill 3I and 53) and Vasistha, as 
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Llic Icaclcir of the Trtism, invoked the aid of the powerful i 
[ndraior victory over their enemies in the very Held of battle : 
(Rv* vji. 83]. ^hese Rfiis though not actual rulers of the 
CDuutry, guided them by their counsels in all important matters 
of the stale. Very likely^ wlien the Aryans, under the leader¬ 
ships of their Rns, founded colonies in Southern India, the 
Latter necessarily took the supreme control of the Government 
in their hands, and became dtfacts Rulers. In ancient 
Chaldea also, a similar system prevailed. Says a writer: 

“ Without referring to the l^endary history of Babylonia 
related by Beroasus, our earliest knowledge of the land is of 
a country of independent kingdoms, the cities with temples 
forming their centres. The ruler is often the Patesi or high 
priest.''’ 

Ln this connection we are reminded of an extremely re¬ 
volting and abominable custom that obtained in ancient Baby¬ 
lonia, which, we suspect, was taken there In an aggravated 
form from Southern India, where in many temples is still 
atUched a number of maidens, dedicated to the Gods, who 
live there all their life, ostensibly as pure maidens {Dcjaddcis) 
but really in secret prostitution. In Babylonia, tlie custom 
assumed a worse and more gruesome aspect, in as much as 
not merely a certain number of dedicated maidens, but ah 
maidens, irrespective of rank or position, had once in their 
life to prostitute themselves in the temple premises to 
strangers. Decency forbids us to give in these pges a 
detailed account of this abhorrent ceremony, for it was no 
other than 3 religious ceremony, but we refer our curious 
readers to Historian's History of the World, Vol. t, page 478, 
for a gruesome account of it. I tiis custom unmistakably 
shows Dravidkq influence on the ancient civilisation of the 
Babylonians who imitated not only the virtues but also the 
vices of their teachers, ft is, indeed, extremely strange 
that this costom had a sort of religioufi sanction, which pro- 
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bably made tke mofat sedse of Lhc people tmperviouii lo the 
revolting ugliness and immorality of the ^vhole thing, ft has 
hcen related that women whose appearance was not engag* * 
ing had sometimes to remain io t|ie temple of Venus ''' from 
three to Four years uni hie to accomplish the terms of the 
Law.” 

The Dravidians were Famous in ancient lime For their 
asironomioal knowledge which they andouhtedly derived from 
the Vedlc Aryans, and especially the Pa^ts who had to study 
the motions of the planets and stars for guiding their ships in 
the seas. The Fact th,it the ancient Chaldeans also developed 
the aatmnoiriicaL science to a high degree oF perFeCtion streng¬ 
thens our opinion that the science was taken from India by 
the Cholas. Like the twelve of the Veda^ there were 

also twelve suns among the Chaldeans, ” to each of which/' 
says Diodorus, they attribute a month, and otte Sign oF the 
Twelve in the Zodiack. Through these twelve signsp the 
Sun, Moon and the other Five Planets run their Course- The 
Run in a Year's lime, and the Moon in the space of a Month. 
To every one of the Planets they assign their oivn proper 
Courses which are performed variously in lesser or shortcf 
time according as their several motions are quicker or slower. 
These stars, they say, have a influence both as to the 
good and bad in Men’s Nativities-”^ This shovrs that like 
the Indians, the Chaldeans were also astrologers* 

The Babylonian year, according to Edward Mayer, con- 
sisled of simple lunar months (twenty-nine or thirty days) 
whichi as with the Greeks and the Mahomedansp was dctcir- 
mined by the course oF the moon itself- To make this year 
coincide with the courge of the sun an e^ttra month was 
intercalated- ^ 

Now in the Rgveda alsoi we find the caiculation of the 
Lunar year by thirteen months, and of the Solar year by 
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twelve montbs, as will appear frotn the lotlow^ing tranElation 
of a verse (Rv. L 25, 8); 

He (Varuna) in his wisdoio. knows the twelve months* 
each producing a distinctive resolt, as well as the ibirteen 
months.*' 

The twelve signs of the Zodiac have also been referred 
in In the following verse (Rv* Ip 164, ii) r 

The wheel of the ivell*cifdered Aditya which Ls furnished 
with twelve spokes Is continually moving round the heavens, 
and never becomes old- O Agni* seven hundred and twenty 
mifhuftas (pairs) live in this wheel as the sons {of Aditya)," 
These seven hundred and tw^enty pairs are evidently the days 
and nights that make up a year, and the twelve spokes are 
the twelve months or the twelve signs of the Zodiac. 

In verse 43 of the same Sakta occurs the following 
enigmattcat problem: ** Twelve felliesj one wheel and three 
naves, who knoweth the mystery? In that wheel are three 
hundred and sisety spokeSp’^ The wheel ts the eellptie of the 
su.i; the twelve fellies are the twelve parts that make up 
the rim^—either the twelve months or the twelve signs of 
the Zodiacp and the three naves are the three principal 
seasonS|t7/a.| summer, winter and the rainy season. 

fn verse iz of the same Sakta, mention has been made 
of the tn'clve difFerent eharacteristics that the sun assumes 
in the twelve months as well as of his two motions, visn, the 
l/iiardyanam (going to the north], and the fiaisindyanam 
(going to the south)^ 

Though the seasons have been sometimes mentioned as 
three and sometimes as five^, they are ordinarily numbered as 
six in the Rgveda, a couple of months being assigned to 
each ; but when there were thirteen lunar monthst the seventh 
reason was regarded as single, / f., not connected with a couple 
of months (Rv. i. 164, 15). This solitary month or season was 
called rnaUmlucka^ and regarded as Inauspiciousi as not 
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lorming a mUkuna or couple- A similar belief aliiO prevailed 
among the ancient BabyIdnUns with regard to this thirteenth 
month. “ Htigh Winckler has suggested an ingenious theory 
for the fact that thirteen has always been considered as an 
unlucky number* In order to inake the Babylonian calendricai 
system of lunar manths agree with the solar year, It was 
necessary to insert an extra month. This thirteenth month 
was regarded as being in the way and disturbing takulations. 
So thirteen came to be regarded as a superfluous untocky 
number* Another sign of the Zodiac was appointed for this 
extra monthp and this was the sign of the raven*^' ^ ft would 
thus be seen that the ancient Babylonians or Chaldeans were 
greatly influenced not only In religion, but also in astronomy 
by IJl^edic culture* 

%\*e have seen that the ancient Cholas were great builders 
—builders not only of canals and ships, but probably also of 
temples* Soulhern India is famous from early times for the 
existence of old massive temples, for the construction of w hich 
atone materials could be procured in great plenty* But very- 
probablyj the buildings were at first made of ivood^ as ■kvood 
suitable for building purposes was abundant. They undoubtedly 
carried their art to Chaldea, and the Semitic Babylonians 
and Assyrians were greatly indebted to them for learning and 
developing it. The of Chaldea were a people "who 

certainly were not descended from a race inter^miied with 
Semitic blood*'" They must have belonged to the ^uime race 
as the early Chaldeans or Cholas w ho had first established their 
colony on the coast of the Persian Gulf. My surmise is that 
they were the Seths or Srefthis of Southern India, who mostly 
belonged to the enterprising mercantile classt the Cheiiies as 
they are even to this day called^ and went to Chaldea probably 
at a later period than the invasion of it by the Semites. Thes^ 
Setbs or Saits greatly influenced Babylonian and Assynait 
art, " Not until under the Sailsi.*. .-*did art rise again to a 
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height which recalled the palmy day.fi of tlie ancient realm. 
Thb early Chatdlc art was the mother of that of Babylonia 
and Assyria, and the Semites of Babylon and Aa^hnr proved 
themfielves diligent studentSj gifted Imitators, who gave to 
their works also the stamp of their own genius ; but they 
were never more than students and ImlUtors * they never 
produced anything original which might atand in equality by 
the side of early Chaldic art. The Semitic race occupies one 
of the foremost positions in the history of civilifiatton^ and 
iR highly talented^ But in architecture and sculpture it has 
always worked tn close connection with foreign mastersp and 
never produced anything really great by itseH. The further 
it goes from the ancient centres^ where the great tradition of 
the former so highly developed art still lived an^ the more 
unskilful becomes its production in the helcj. Assyria where 
the Semitic blood was purer than in Baby ton ia, and which 
was certainly surpassed in art by the latter, Phcenicia, 
Palestine and Arabia are proofs of this...Considered 
artiFits, the Babylonians and Assyrians stand foremost among 
the Semitesp but they are indebted for this to the early 
Chaldeans/* ' 

We thus see that it was the ancient Chaldeans who influence 
edt nay I laid the very foundations of the Babylonian and Assy¬ 
rian civilisations in all Ihelr phases-^-mV, agriculture, arts, in¬ 
dustries, architecture^ natural science, religion and philosophy/ 
That the Chaldeans, and latterly the Saits were peoples 
entirely Hiffercni from the SemUes is admilicd on all hands. 

[ have endeavoured in this chapter (as briefly as it has been 
possible for me to do soj to prove that they were Indians 
who came to Chaldea rrom Southern Iddlap and probably 
belonged to the Chola tribe of the Dravidian race, who in 
their turn received their culture and civilisation from the 
Vedic Aryans; that they founded a colony with the help of 
Pa^ on the coasts of the Persian Gulf near the mouth of the 
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Tigris and the Euphratcsp vvhidi thej called Keitgip and which 
wa& also called Sumer (Sumer be I eg probably a eorruplion 
of Mie Santikrit word Sa*iiJaru which literally the land 

cont^uous to the desert)j or Claaldea ; that they spread iheir 
culture first among the aboriginal savage tribes, and afterwards 
anmng the barbarous Semites whem they conquered the 
country and esEabIbhed their supremacy over it; and that 
the Semites, as apt pupils, were able to assimilate Chaldean 
culture and founded Famous empires at the early^dawn of tlic 
hbtorical agep about ten thousand years ago- The whole of 
Western Asia and Southern Europe were Indebted to Baby¬ 
lonia and Assyria (as also to Egypt) their early culture 
and civilisation. As a writer says: If the earlier walls of 
the Temple of Bel (Baal) at Nippur really date from 6,000 or 
7,000 years B,C.p as the records seem to prove, there was a 
continuous powerful empire tn ^^e 50 potaln[a for at least live 
or sii thousand years. Tlie civilisatton of Greece, of Romcp 
or of any modem state ^em mere mushroom growth in 
comparison/' ^ 

If the dviltsation of Chaldea he proved to be nearly ten 
thousand years old, how older was the civilisation of the Cholas 
of Southern India ? And how older again was the Hgvedic 
civilisation that wms taken to Southern India after the partial 
disappearance of the Rajputana Sea ? These are questrons 
which cannot be definitely answered. Tlie age of the early 
^gvedic civilisation goes back to a period of time which is 
lost in the impenetrable darkness o! the past—to which 
thousands of years can he safely assigned, without one 
being accused of romancing wildly The Chaldean priests 
told Diodorus that at the time when Ale^nder the Great 
was in Asia^ their civilbation had been 470,000 years old. 
This appeared incredible to Diodorus, as it undoubtedJy 
would to all men of modern times. But if the priests were 
*f Aryan cjctraction^ as there b every reason to believe they 
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were, the tradition ol the hoary aaliHoHy of their dvU^ation 
would be partly justiried and corroborated by the extremely 
old age of the Rgvedic civilisation, of which they were the 
inheritor-i. We should, in this connection, recall to mind 
the tradition current among the PhctciicSans who told Julius 
vVfricanus that they had been in Pbosnicia for nearly 30,000 
years. H there is any elenient of truth in this tradition, the 
Chaldean civilisation in Mesopotamia must be older than 
10,000 years. 


appendix to chapter XII. 

A FEW important NOTES- 
(>) The Pa^ and the 

toeg Wore th* complete diuppcaraiwe of the Riijpiilaoa Sc» ebort 
7 <ooBC, m asusted by Mr.V.B- K«bir, tbe Aryen mefchants, ejf.. ibe 
p»ni», must b«»e otsblbihed imde-rd-tiani with the aboriginiT lolwbiunt. <d 
Uie DeocM, tapecully itw®* ThU cantiCl of 

a,et-o people undoebtedly resulted in the uplift pf the Utter under Aryan 
bflneruieaedtBteUsr. ThedvilUing procuur d the Drurldlajw *rus further 
«lvenlh« drying up 0l the bedoJ the RljpuUUi Sei fuclitilcd 
the free immigtattou of the Aryan colmtifls tn the Soulh- 

(1.1 Yima’s cmigratiiin lo the Arctic regino from Airyana Vaejo. 

\tf B. C. Tilak has identified Manu’a Flood with the invasCon irf, 
Airyana Viejo hf tee. &“* probably the two (ntsuts were not at all identical 

Airtinu Vaejo must buvn been dwtroyed throagh *nm« other causcj, ei'e., the 

of the last Glacial Epoch wblcH, K-oOrdiog 10 AmeHcan Gcolagiita, 

^ B.C., nfter which the PnA.<)]adal Epoch commenced. 

Vima'i awgrttiml to the Arctic region whose present iodcmenl cUftMle, . 
aceotdlng tn Acnerlcan Geologists, "dales from the Post-Gluiil perioil,'’ must 
ihcsefore have taken place a few nu^Iknniums ego bcfoie 8000 B.C. When 
ftMi Fost-GlaeUl ipotb came, the ctimatc of Abcyana Vn^O became tompatale. 

7nmi -=r"' and his follower* in rt.«tttn in the lost and abandoned 
X Paiadtse.'’ and Hie climata ol Sapla-Sindbu also changed fttom enid to hot, 
due probably to the complete dbuppeatance of the Rajpataoa Sc*, anbie. 
Huenttn 7 S(H B.C. Xanllw’ ** Lydia'* estimate about the age oT 4 )ioastcr 
^t,o was snppourf by bim to have flooriiheil 6,000 yearn before the eapedbian 
ol Xerte^ as w^l W AtisloUjit's similar calculation, seem to be ipproiicnately 
11,^ Tbc Zenil.ATe5ta also innal have Keen as otil as that period. 
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(c) Thir PdflLi ind 

Tlic i^ryifi miercSmata axd to vElIt tfaB 0O4st5 of the Doucsn 

and df thfr E^iito GuJt fram a Tew mill^nnlunas ■eftfliBr ihan Jd*!!** B.Gr Th^ 
Chdlaa Atid the had already b«n dldluwd hy thens. They cita^lUhcd 

colodla wilh ihelr help in AfcsopoLamla acid &od aEao IndopeBd&aUy iR 

hlanu'i Flood ajsd the BabytonSan Flood. 

3ttAfiti.'a Flood moat have taken plxid abfliit 7 $^^ B. C. Or lalef. The 
BahyJonian Flood wu not tdeotioal with It, and wjtt probably 1 rtsyth., The 
Ic^d qJ S^.mv*n Fiood m^y have bean CanrLed to MMOpOtaifli* by the Aryan 
and Dravldi^n coloaists. Il£ wa* a r^on in Kashmir, known lo the ^yvrdlo 
Aryans *S the bist regions, where Mann's ship liter on was stranded after 
thcFTood^ ILi has been described in the SaUpatha Brtho^a^ aa Mnnu’s 
daughterK ft had bees known to blm before and ha protiably lived there j but 
he also appeared to have a hermlta^ on the shore of the RajpuLana Sea when 
the Ftood occufned Hla ship was probably carried up to lU by a aiopcodons 
tidal wave along^ soroc Hooded valley of a Faeijab river that haa fts source in 
the Kashmir rnouataEns, 

(e) Dnavidjan colonisation of tbo POR[|ah^ 

Alter the Pjnjab had Eaod^onneetjon with the Deccan, there oiast have 
been an Sniija of entoTpriwiag Drarldtens, rtiojtly merchinta, into the Fonjab^ 
who estiblisbod tradc^enlres it different plac« of the Indui-valley and otber 
river^aJlByj, Foonding flourlshin|f tCfwns and ports, Most of the Vedic 
Aryvis hud probably withdrawn to remoter and aafer parts trf the Loeafry 
after the Great Floi^ Harappa ifl tbe Punjab and Mlhenjo-daro in Sind 
may have been Dravidian colonies, having direct trade-nelatiDim with Sumcdl 
and other oountrira, as the recant archeological finds In thOJW places go to 
brtablisb. Moat of the Vcdic AryanSj as already stated, had been gradually 
teav|fig the Punjab and advancing towards the naat, occupying the newly 
formed Glngctlc plalru and founding Hourishing kingdoms and cities therdn. 
The aneiant relics of Dcavidkn aad SumeriaR civilisatioM, found la tho coune 
of tichzDlo^lai] ej(ca«tica* in iliese ima pl»c«. io not tC ill pciws thtf ties* 
dvillMtiDi»wt«pre.Arjmn. Tie fimln of "f” eentoinios uioa 

da AM bLio polAttO tKcir no-Aryan ciaradcr. The ^fV«de cieiriy nKStsCns 
the Uiitena of the emtoBW of burUI, crttpaticn. «iJ «r.iiS0rti*l borial of 
Hie. in om., amone the Hident Atyani. iVidc CmUnrt Ch- Xj. 

PtofHblv tie pgpuiBtinn in ih«f tTaJe-ceBtro* *» mixed, wnsiairta of 
Aryn., Dr^ldian. a^d eli« 

»ad observint dlEferent rei,io« Thf. f«t bc« .eey hidy 

loferred to in lie toiiowiag VOt* of the (*)l> I, «i. 

in^ srtih^ I 


CHAPTER XIIL 

Ifiua-inrw INFLUENCE ON THE CIVfLiSATrON OF ANCIENT EGVFT. 

European schobrs are not agreed as to ivhicli of tlie two 
civilisations, the Egyptian and tiie Babylonian, was more 
ancient than the other. Some claim for the former the earliest 
antiquity, while others assert that it was the Babylonian civili* 
satioo tliat iolTuenced the Egyptian. There can be no doubt 
that there was free intercourse in ancient times between 
Egypt and. Babylonia, and It was within the hounds of 
probability that botii tile civilisations exerted niutua! influence 
upon each other, withoot the one efTaciiig the individual 
characteristics of the other, in one point, however, all scholars 
are agreed, vis., that both exerted a tremendous influence 
over the early civilisation of Europe, to which they gave not 
only a shape, but also a life whose vigour still continues 
unabated, dominating the civilisations of nearly the whole of 
the modern world. 

In ihb place (Egypt)."' says Dr. Adolf Erman, *' there 
early developed a civilisation which far surpassed that of other 
nations, and with which only that of far-off Babylonia, where 
somewhat similar conditions obtained, could in any degree 
vie/'i Dscwhere he says: “ Even under the Old Kingdom, 
Egypt is a country in a high state of civilisation • a centralised 

government, a high level of technioat skill, a religion in exu¬ 
berant development, an an that had reached its zenith, a llter- 

atu re that strives up ward to its col min ating point^_this it is 

that we see displayed in its monuments. It 1$ an early blossom, 
put forth by the human race at a time when other nations were 
wrapped up in their winter sleep, la ancient Babylonia alone, 
where conditions equally favourable prevailed, the nation of the 
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SumerlaDs reached a siniilar height/'^ Further cdp the 
Professor says : In the future as in the past> the feeling 
with which the iduLlitude regards the reEnalns of Egyptian 
antiquity will be one of awe-struck reverence. Nevertheless, 
another feeling would be more appropriate, a feeliogof gtate- 
fuJ acknowledgment and veneration^ such as one might feel 
for the ancestor who had founded his family and endowed it 
with a large part of its wealth. For, though are seldom 
able to say with certainty of any one thing In our possession 
that it is a legacy we have inherited from the Egyptians, yet 
no one who seriously turns his attention to such objects can 
now doubt that a great part of our heritage comes from them- 
In all the implements which are About us now-a-days, in every 
art and craft which w'C practise now, a large and important 
element has descended to us from the Egyptians- And it is 
no less certain that we owe to them many ideas and opinions 
of which we can no longer trace the origin, and which have 
long come to seem to us the natural property of our own 
minds/^® 

These observations may justly apply to the civilisation 
of the modern nations of Europe, but certainly not to that of 
some of the oldest nations of Asia, the Vedic Aryansi 
the Dravidians, and probably the Chinese. They also go to 
show how European aavauts in their eagerness to acknow¬ 
ledge their debt of grabtude to an ancient people who were 
ihe neighbours of the European natioos, and from whom they 
derived their civilisation directly, have been led to overlook 
the just claims of other nations, far older than the Egyptians 
and the Babylonians, to be regarded as the real founders of 
those civilisations that blossomed forth in ancient Egypt and 
Babylonia. It b, we are afraid, blind prejudice that has 
narrowed and circumscribed their vision^ and prevented them 
from taking lhal broad outlook on the ancient worlds which 
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is the natural outcome of a calm and dispassioaite mind, 
capable of studying the histories of all ancient peoples 00 a 
comparative basis, and making a general survey of them by a 
sweep of dear and far-sighted vision. Such a mind has yet 
to appear: and when it does appear, the history of the 
ancient world will certainty have to be re’cast, and wrillun 
aoftw. 

Egypt is the lower valley ol the Nile, and is bounded on 
the east and west by desert land. Between the two deserts, 
occupying a breadth of from 15 to 33 miles lies the depression 
forming the fruitful valley of the Nile. On the north is the 
Mediterranean Sea, and on the south is a chain of mountains 
through which the river Nile flows in cataracU, the " First 

Cataract" forming the southern boundary of Egypt, beyond 

which h the Nubian sandstone plateau, Egypt is thus totally 
shut off from the rest of Africa. U is the narrowest country 
in the world. Embracing an expanse of 570 miles in length, 

it does not contain more than ta,ooo square mites of Fertile 

land, that is to say, it is not larger than the kingdom of 
Belgium. 

This country was called * *' Kamit" (black countryj by the 
ancient mhabltants. “ The name of Egypt in hieroglyphics 
is Kern.. .The sense is ' black land,' Egypt being so called 
from the blackness of its cultivable soil."' But the country 
was called by the Greeks AigyptoSi which name first occurs in 
the Homeric writings- In the Odytsey, it is the name of the 
Nile (Feminine). But k was afterwards transferred to the 
country watered by the river. No satisfactory Egyptian or 
Semitic origin has been proposed for the word. ** The probable 
origin is the Sanskrit root ' ^up' * to guard ' whence may 
have been formed dgupta 'guarded about.’ " * 

"Semitic people call Egypt, we know not why, Mior or 
Masf (Hebrew Migraine, the lermlnalion being a very common 

* VoL Vli, p. Too f Ninth idkkon). 
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one whh the nam^s of localities)' its Araiifcan form Masfp 
Lhc wordp at the present day^ has beoOcne the lodigedous n&me 
of the country and of Its capital Vp^hich we call Cairo.*^i The 
river Nile was called by ihe ancierit Egyptians ffafii or Aur. 
** The Greek and Roman name Nfilos is certainly not trace¬ 
able to either of the Egyptian names of the river^ nor does it 
seem philologically connected with the Hebrew ones, h may 
be like ^cAkker indicative of the colour of the river^ for we 
hnd In Sanskrit * blue/ probably especially * dark blue/ 
also even black, as paitka * black mud/ 

From the above extracts, it would appear that the names^ 
Egypt and Nilep were respeetively imposed upon the land and 
the river by the Greeks, or by a people whose langcage was 
of Sanskrit origin^ But the names Kamf and ffapi can also 
be traced to Sanskrit wordSr From the etymological mean¬ 
ing of the word /Camii [black soil], it seems to us that it ivas 
derived from the Sanskrit roots iw black(in a physical 
sense as in and i?ir/ " soil, and the word ffapi 

appears to be a mere corruption of the Sanskrit word Afa 
meaning water. The names Aigypi^os and Netfos were pro¬ 
bably given aflerwards by the Greeks aa further descriptive of 
the country which was well guarded about from the outer 
world, and of the river whose water looked dark-blue^ Thus 
bolli the Original and the subsequent names of the land and 
the river were undoubtedly given by peoples whose language 
was derived from or allied to SanskrlL The Semitic immes 
Must may aLso have been derived from the Sanskrit word 
Afifra (mixed), to denote the people of mixed origin who 
lived in the country. 

Egyptologists are not agreed as to the ethnographical 
place of tlie ancient Egyptians. While philologists and his^ 
torians assume a relation with the neighbouring Asiatic races, 
separating tlie Egyptian by a sharp line of distinction from 

* Hist, fiitt. j?/ Vof. b P ®4- 
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the Negro ^ace^ ethnologists and bbldgisCs liave defined tKem 
as genuine children of Africa, who stood in indUpLitable 
physkat relation with the races of the interior of the conti¬ 
nent. But a careful comparison leads to the conclusion that 
in ancient, as in modern Egypt, there are two co-existent 
types: one resembling the Nubian more cbsely, who is 
naturally more strongly represented in Upper Egypt than m 
MemphLi and Cairo ; and one sharply distinguished from him, 
whom we may deline as pure Egyptian. Midway between 
these two stands a hybrid form represented In numerous 
citamples and sulficiently accounted for by the intermiitura 
of the two races. %Vhi]e the Nubian type is closer akin to 
the pure Negro type and U indigenous in Africa, we must 
regard the purely Egyptian type as foreign to the continent i 
this directs us towards the assumption that the most ancient 
home of the Egyptians b to be sought in Asia. The Egyp¬ 
tians have depleted themselves^ times ont of number, on 
moiiumenls, and unable us clearly enough to recognise their 
type/** 

Prehistofic Egypt is supposed to have been inhabited by 
a steatopygoiiis race of " Bushman type. They were in the 
paleolithic stage of civilisation, and were superseded by a 
fresh race of European type—^lefidcf, fair^skinned, with long 
wavy brown hair. Their skull was closely like that of the 
ancient and modern Algerians of the interior. They seem to 
have entered the country as soon as the Nile deposits render¬ 
ed it habitable by an agricultural people* They already made 
wethforfned pottery by haiid^ knew copper as a rarity, and 
were clad in goatskins. Entering a fertile country, and mix- 
ing probably with the earlier race, they made rapid advance 
in all their products, and In a few generations they had an 
able civilisation. After some centuries of culture, a change 
appears in consequence of the in dux of a new people who 
probably belonged to the same race, as the type is unaltered, 
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but shovviag some eastern ilfirkLes. These Uter people seem 
to have flowed mto Egypt trom Syria or North Arabia, and it 
IS perhaps to them that the Semitic element in the Enyptian 
language IS due. 

"This prehistoric civilisation was much decayed, when 
it was nvercome by a new influx of peaple. who foonded the 
dynastic rule. These came apparently from the Red Sea, as 
bey entered Egypt i., the reign of Coptos, and not either 
from the north or from the Upper Nile. They were a hMdy 
artistic people, as the earliest works attributable to them^he 
Min Sculptures at Coptos-show belter drawing than any 
work by the older inhabitants, and they rapidly advanced in 
art to the noble works of the ist Dynasty. They also brought 
lu the hjeroglyphic syslem, which was developed along with 
therr art. It seems probable that they came up from the Land 
of Pnnl, at the south of the Red Sea, and tA^j^ may ice>, 
a of the Pumf race in Us migrations from the Persian 

Guif round Ay sea to the Mediterranean. They rapidly 
subdued the various tribes which were in Egypt, and at least 
ive different types of man are shown on the mooumenis of 
heir earliest kings. Of these, there were two distinct fines, 
the kings of Upper and the kings of Lower Egypt ”• 

This people, then, were the ancestors of the Egyptians, 
and It wifi now be our endeavour to establish their identity 
with a civilised people ol ancient times. 

It has been suggested above that they probably formed a 
branch of the Punic race in its migration from the Persian 
Gulf round by sea to the Mediterranean, Now, as we have 
seen in the two previous chapters, the Piinic race was identical 
with the Pa(^is of Sapta-Sindhu. who at first emigrated to the 
Malabar and Coiomoudai coasts of Southern India, and thence 
to the coasts of the Persian Gulf. One branch of the Panis 
Milled down with the Cholas m Chaldea; while, another 
branch, very likely accompanied by the Pindyas who lived 
~««r, VuK I, p. 89. ■---- 
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on the Malabar coast, most have proceeded probably dkectly 
from the shores of fodia to Egypt through the Red Sea, 
Those ot the Pii^is who preferred a maritime life to S'ttimg 

down as peaceful agriculturists, selected the sea^oast (Jf Syria 
For establbhing a separate and independent colony of their 
own and became the ancestors of the Plicenicidns of history. 
The very fact that the name of which the immigrants 

gave to Egypt, and the name of Hapi which they pve to the 
river Nile, can be traced to words of Sanskrit origin goes to 
strengthen the view that the ncw-comers hailed from that part 
of India which was peopled by a race whose speech was 
Sanskrit, or who had been influenced by Indo-Aryan civilisa¬ 
tion. And this part of India could have been no other than 
the Malabar coast, peopled by the PUndyas, which ivas 
urobabiy called the “Land of the P^ndyas,” afterwards 
corrupted in Egypt into the Und of Punt.“ It would be 
imeresling to note here that among the earlier students of the 
subject of the origin of the Egyptians, “ Heeren was prom.nerit 
in pointing out an alleged analogy between the form of skull 
of the Egyptian aod that of ihe Indian races. He believed in 
the Indian origin of the Egyptians." i One of the most recent 
authorities, Professor Rinders Petrie, “inclines to the opinion 
that the Egyptians were of common origin wilh the PhcenicianS, 
and that they came into the Nile region from the land of 
' Punt, across the Red Sea." That Heeren was right in his 
bellet* and Petrie in his conjecture, will he clearly proved 
from an account of the culture and civilisation of the ancient 
Egyptians themselves, about which we shall write later on- 
But let us first see what descriptions the Egyptians gave of 
the Land of Ptint. 

“ Under the name of Punt, the ancient inhabilanls of 
Kamit understood a distant country, washed by the great sea, 
full of valleys and hills, rich in ebony and other valuable 
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woods, in incense, balsam, preciatis metaU and stones, rich 
also Id animals, for there are camelopards, cheetas, panthers, 
dog-headed apes, and long-tailed monkeys f winged creatures 
with strange feathers flew up to the boughs of wonderful 
trees, especially of the incense-tree and cocoa nut-palm. Such 
was the conception of the Egyptian Ophsr. doubtless the coast 
of the modern Somaliland which lies in view of Arabia, 
though divided from it by the sea." • 

The writer has undoubtedly noticed some resemblance of 
the physical characteristics of Somaliland with the above 
description of the Land of Punt to enable him to identify the 
latter country with the former. Bnt the above description 
eqiMlly well applies to the Sfalabar coast of Southern India 
which is also " a distant country, washed by the great sea, 
full of valleys and hills, rich in ebony and other valuable 
woods, etc.' The animals mentioned in the above extract 
are all natives of Southern India, excepting, perhaps, the 
camelopard which is now a native of Africa. Southern India 
having been in ancient times joined with Africa, the camel 
opard, or the girafle, also might have been one of its fauna, 
though it subsequently became extinct; or the animal might 
have been the Sambhar or the Nilghau which was probably 
mistaken for, or likened with the giraffe. The incense was 
probably derived from the swidal-wood of the Malabar coast, 
which was so eagerly sought for in the ancient civilised world. 
We have seen that sandal, ebony, precious stones, apes, 
peacocks, etc., used to be brought from the Malabar coast to 
andent Babylonia, and as there was an established commer¬ 
cial intercourse between Western Asia and India, it is most 
likely that ancient Egypt also drew her supplies from that 
couqtry. The Land of Punt, therefore, could not but be the 
Malabar Coast of India, “ the land of the PA^^yas." With 
regard to Somaliland, there is no proof that it was inhabited 
by any civilised people in ancient times, from which they 
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might have imniigfated with their Gods and cnlttire. The 
weight of evidence, thereforej rather leans on the side of 
India than Somaliiand. 

According to the old dim legend^ the Land of Punt was 
the primeval dwelling of the God$. From Puntp the heavenly 
heLngs had, headed by Amen, Horns and Hathori passed into 
the Nile Valley. The passage of the Gods had consecrated 
the coast-lands, which the water of the Red Sea washed as 
far as Punt, and whose very name Gods^ land (Ta-nater) 
recalls the legend. Amen is called Haq, that is * King of 
Puntp*^ Hathor simply " Lady and Ruler of Punt/ while Bor 
was spoken of as * the holy morning star * which rises west- 
wjtrd fr&m fhi Land fff PunL To this same country belongs 
that idol BeSi the ancient figure of the deity in the Land of 
Punt, who in frequent wanderings, oblained a footing, not 
only in Egypt, hot in Arabia and other countries of Asia, as 
far as the Greek islands^ The deformed figure of Bes^ with 
its giinnlng visage, is none other than the benevolent Diony* 
sus (Bacchus) who pilgnmaging through the world dispenses 
gentle manners, peace and cheerfulness to the nations with a 
lavish hand/*^ 

We will try to identify these God$ with the Gods of the 
Hindu Mythology later on^ But it may be said here that Nor 
or Horns was a corruption of the Sanskrit word S ary as (the 
first s being comiptly pronounced as and that this * God* 
was spoken of by the Egyptians as ** the holy morning star 
which rises westward from the land of Pnnt/* This land, 
therefore, was the the land of the rising Sun/* so far as the 
Egyptians were concerned, and cannot certainly be identified 
with Somahland which was situated far off to the soufk of 
Egypt. The land of Punt was undoubtedly situated some¬ 
where to the eojl of Egypt, which also goes to confirm our 
supposition that the land was no other than the Malabar coast 
of India- The allegation that the water of the Red Sea 
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washed the coast-lands as far as Punt " can be eTnl,; j u 

“•«"» 

that ^ ^ ^ confined to the sea of 

that denomination and is not anolied tn th.. a t- ^ ' 
..«ndi,g „ A-iJjA. S=. 

in SomalifanA 

^re probably a fusion of an indigenous Z. t 7 

1 ^, 

ff these introding people had originally come from r 
land, they would undoubtedly have been put down as™-'a 

part of Asia 

hrotigb Somaliland. But this wonld not help to identify the 
Utter -^-ntry with the Land of Punt which was tradiUoeally 
and ^doubtedly the original home of the AsUtic intruders 
We have already said that Heeren clearly believed in ^e 

they 

wereab,anchofthePha.nkUn,,orthe Punic race, or the 
oite who came to Egypt tkroogl, the Red Sea. Thk kids 
»to .«tet ihaneu«dofP„„i„„ tie 

Sontn^jrn India. 

»;«i n Pharaoh Sai»Jth*lta.Ra that" the 

p ««■-voyage to Punt and Ophir was accomplished"^ 

sa« 

says. Ophtrwas the general name for the rich countries 
he south, lying on the African, Arabian and Indian coasts 

Z ** Ph^nidans had 

already obtain ed vast treasures by caravans ; but they 
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opened a maritime coaimunicatioti with them, in order to 
lighten the expense of transport, and to procure their merchan¬ 
dise at best hand. The name of Ophir was common even in 
the time of Moses, and was tlicn applied to those southern 
countries only known by common report. It was therefore 
now spoken of as a well-known name and country, and it may 
he fairly presumed that when the Phoenicians entered upon 
this new line of trade, they oety tank pas^etshn ef a previously 
aelUstahlished syttem, since it was a regular, settled nairi- 
gatioDi and not a voyage of discovery. From its taking three 
years to perform, it would appear to have been directed to 
a distant region ; but if we consider the half-yearly monsoons, 
and that the vessels visited the coasts of Arabia, Ethiopia, 
and the Malabar coast of India, and also that the cipression 
' in the third year.' may admit of an interpreUtion that would 
much abridge the total duration, the distance will not appear 
so great. The commodities ivhich they imported were ivory, 
precious stones, ebony and gold, to which may be added apes 
and peacocks; all satisfactorily proving that they visited the 
countries just mentioned, especially Ethiopia, and probably 
India." > 

1 need hardly say that there could be no probability in 
the case of India, but absolute certainty ; for it was from the 
shores of India that the Panb, the ancestors of the Phtenklans, 
had originally emigrated to the oOast of the Persian Gulf, and 
thence to Syria. The route of navigation to India was perfectly 
known to them, as it was they who had established it. It is a 
mistake, therefore, to suppose that they " only took possessiou 
of a previously Mfell-esiablished system.” Bj that as it may, 
there can be no (]ue 3 tton that the term Ophir included India 
also among the Southern countries, and that the Land of 
Punt was especially the name of India, or more correctly 
speaking, of the Xfalahar coast wriich was the land of the 
PApdyas. From all these considerations, and particularly 
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fram of Heeren 3i,d Petri,,, my surmbe is that . 

braflcb of the Pa,dy«, headed or led by the immigrated 

1 ^bis smuibe wUI be immensely 

I strengthened bya striking similarity of social aod rdigous 

a'bfor«^h-''hT ^ Egyptians and the IndLs, 

\ abciLit which 1 will now write* 

/ The Egjrp.™ rdigien, like the Rg„Jfc 

based upon natural phenomena and tnanifestatbns. Their 
Gods ^ere mostly Solar deities, and the name of their Sun* 
god was Homs, which, as we have already pointed out, was a 
-rniptjon of the Sanskrit word fGk. SiriusJ ^ht 

^me of another God was Osiris and that of his consort Isis 
which are idcnufiej by some with the Sanskrit words /fparg 

A rt - suppose that the E^ptian 

word Osirts is a corrnption of the Sanskrit word A-iaryax 

which literally means • the Snn devoid of his solar character' 
(the wo^-Sun), or as the Egyptians described the deity, “ the 
Sun of the night." Tvhen he loses his lustre, and becomes, to 
all intents and proposes, quite dead. The ?gveda has 
described the Sun of the night as " the sleeping sun ” (Rv, 

*■ Sts, 21), the idea being the same as the Egyptian idea, as 
sleep, in the words of the greatest English poet, is every 
day s death.” fsis, the consort of Osiris, is no other than the 
Vedic U^as (Gk. Eos). In the Rgveda occur many verses 
in which l/sar has been described as the consort of the Sun 
who eagerly covets and follows her. "as a bull follows a 
envv." There was another Egyptian God whose name was 
l or ftnu. This God, however, was not a visible one 
^e Horus, but a deity quite imperceptible and inconceivable. 
This God was also called and he " was the greatest God 
all, * the king of Gods.’ Amen was sometimes Identified 
With Ra, and the tendency was towards the recognition of a 
most important central God who, to s Certain extent, ruled 
over and controlled the hierarchy oP the lesser deitiej."i Ra 
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was “ the uncreated, the autocrat of the heavens. Homs 
the Sun-god, who fought each day in the interest ot tnaokmd 
against thetnaUgnant demon Set or Sutekh, and who was over¬ 
come each night only to revive again, and renew the combat 
with each succeeding mornmg a Gcd of and wide f 
recognised power’ Yet it appears that he was not quite 
identitied, as has sometimes been supposed, with the Supreme 
God Ra- To the latter attached a certain intangibility, a 
certain vagueness inconsistent with the obvioos visual reality 
of the Sun-god or with the being of any other God whose 
qualities could be eapUcitly defined. In the very nature of the 
case, the conception of Ra was vague. He presented the 
last analysis of thought from which the mind recoils dazed, 
and acknowledging itself baffled.’" 

The Ra, therefore resembled the Vedic Brahman “ th« 
one without a second," who transcends the three on 

the vehicles of manifestation as the Creator, the Preserver 
and the Destroyer, whose very nature is Supreme Bliss or 
Beatitude (diiatidam) and from wfmm " words, with the mind, 
not reaching, recoil baffled."* This Vedic conception of the 
Supreme Being perfectly agrees with the Egyptian concep¬ 
tion of Ra. Some one asked *■ Had the Egyptians any idea 
of one God? In other words, is their religion a complex 
structure raised upon monotheistic foundation ?" The Egyp¬ 
tian religious writings are held by M. De Rouge to give an 
affirmative answer to this question. " They speak of one 
Supreme Being, Self-existent, Self-producing, the Creator of 
Heaven and Earth, ailed the double God or double-being, as 
the parent of a second manifestation. From the idea of a 
Supreme Deity, at once father and mother, producing a 
second form, probably originated a first triad, like the triads 
of father, mother and son, frequent in Egyptian Mythology.”’ 
The double God was undoubtedly the /Virguna Brahman and 
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the Sa£una Brahman of the Arvan^ tr 

Hindu Mythology, repctMntjg ■" Hter 

Bring, and Iho Ee,L„ T*” 
n^in.0, of tl,, Sanukrt, wood SL °inf a 7*,‘ “ 

julent in Eg,^lij„ prononoialion Amnn 

identified with Ra was nrnlAinkT ^ was 

^td ri.w, the "flht Sanrtrit 

■ationoofBrahmantTaitt Una I “ “ " 

or Finite of Manifested 

whose name in the later Hmda "MyThtloCT^”'*''' 

Impending to the Egyptian Ra, Hara, corre- 

fa the Rgveda we find the descrintioe 

going on between the Power of r ■ fight 

Darkness, the latter overcomW the' 

being overcome again by its fd,e 
-Saryas represents tZ Po^';Ti k" 

Power of Darkness. The iaiter is a 1^ *'f the 

ing mischief in the world i, • ™*f*''oIeiit power, work- 
°f D«ra or bright (Rv. f 33 the title 

confusion in our ml'd aWt ^h^''‘I 

Identified this Ogj,a in hi f . "dentity. We have 

when there it Lightning, 

in identifying him/The l!"""*!! 

however helps to remov^tk- j-a: . BrAhma^a 

Ibnl givon 0, ,,„, ,„g “ it »ayu: "The 

P>^ra. TbeSmiislifeetk,^ ‘ ' ^ ‘he if/Mir is 

ff- 5 - 3 - 18). £/sai or the d”*" "* eternal enemy ” 

^eda as the wife of the ‘**“^*^^ ‘he 

but sometimes also tl t ‘he 

'^o*f'«ofthemoroirigSun the 

appeared to have been nrod/ d k ^ 

described in the RZeda l f k I ^ 

and yva*/a f!he ^ 

-y-ff-e oneZ^J °Td': ^■ 

-'nr. -!?i!!: i!^"^"^«ywith d ifferent aspects.! If 

' ——_p=«s. If 
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remember these principal figures of the Vedlc Mythology! 
we shall be able to understand dearly its resemblance with 
the Egyptian Mythology. 

Osiris, as we have said, was identified by the Egyptians 
ivith " the Sun of the night." " He has a lifedong conflict 
with a malevolent power, his brother or son, Seth, who Is not 
wholly evil„.The opposition of Osiris and Seth is a perpetual 
conflict. Oairis U vanquished. He is cut in pieces, and sub- 
me^ed in the water. Watched by his sisters, IsU, his consort, 
and Nephthys, the consort of Seth, he revives, Homs, his son, 
avenges him,..and destroys the power of Seth, but does not 
annihilate him. The myth is a picture of the daily life of the 
Sun, combating Darkness, yet at last succumbing to it, to 
appear again in renewed splendour, as the young Horus, a 
solar God, triumphs over Seth. It is also a picture of human 
life, its perpetual conflict, and final seeming destruction, to be 
restored in the youth of a brighter exiflcnoe- In this view 
suffering la not wholly evil, but has its beneficent aspect tn the 
accompUabment of final god...We may regard Osiris as the 
Sun of the night, and so the protector of those who pass away 
intotbe realm of Shades.”’ 

Nephthys or Night, in the above extract is the same as the 
Vedic Nakfa, Isis, as we have already said, is the same as 
the Sanskrit Ustts or Greek Eas. Seth, is identical with the 
Sanskrit word iveta, meaning ishife, the colour of the Moon, 
Horus (.Siiryflj) is the son of Osiris {A-suryii), the dead Sun 
of the night, w'bo is born again in him. The following Gods are 
identified with Oairls in the Theban system : (i) Seb [Vedic 
Savitr wbo is also the Sun of the night, and the PaurS^ic .Siae), 
bis consort being Nut (Sanskrit, Nskia or Night), the sister 
of Ish, or Tsis herself in another form—the Paura^ic fCd/i (or 
/Cdtardrti ); (2) Hesiri or Osiris, his consort being Hesor fals 
(Vedic Usas, Paur^ic l/fnA ); (3) Har [Paurdpic his 

consort being Hat-har (Sanskrit, ffotri or SderVyi), Isis is 
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&1sa ldelltt^ied with Pakht (Sanskrit, Prakfti), and Sekbet 
(Sanskrit, Sakli), and is called “the andeot," as she ia 
called id the Rgvcda, in as madi as there was nothing bat 
darkness in the beginning, out of which evolved Light and 
the Shining Ones. Hence sbe was called by the BgyptUn 
ward Afuf (Sanskrit Maid, mother], f'.c., the mother of the 
Gods. Amen or Amu (cormptcd from Sanskrit Aum, the 
mystic word representing the Three Principles of Creation, 
Preservation and Destruction) was called by the Egyptians 
*■ Lord of Punt," as Hathor or Sdvitri, the root-wan^ra on 
which the structure of the Vedic or Hindu rdigion is based, 
was called the “ Lady and Ruler of Punt." This probably 
meant that the religious cult of the Egyptians originally 
belonged to, and came from Punt. The God Bes was uo- 
doubtedfy the Vedic Vhait, the Protector of the world, whr*, 
according to the Egyptians, dispensed " gentle manners, peace 
and cheerfulness to the nations with lavish bands. ’ This 
God afterwards came to be identified with Bacchus, and bis 
worship degenerated into orgies, at which the lowest human 
passions were given a free indulgence. These orgies appear 
to be the result of a misinterpretation of the esoteric meaning 
attached to the autumnal and spring festivals (the Risa and 
the Oil a) held In India to celebrate the union of Kff^a 
(Incarnation of Vi?uu) with his devout worshippers, the 
Gopikis. But the Bacchanial festival was of a later date 

than the worship of Bes in ancient Egypt and was probably 

introduced into Western Asia from India long after the 
PA^dyas bad immigrated to Egypt. 

From the above account of the Egyptian Gods, and subse¬ 
quent account to be given in its proper place, it would appear 
that the immigration of the Indians (the aryanised Pd^dyas) 
to Egypt most have taken place at a period of transition from 
the Vedic to the Paur^ic faith In India, in as much as we find 
not only some of the Vedic gods and Vedic sacrifices (notably 
the bull-sacrifice) in Egypt, hut also some of the Gods and 
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Goddesses of purely Paurl^ic Mytholqgyi who were undoubt- 
cdly the later developioenti of Vedic deities and the myths 
attached to ibem. This striking resemblaticc between the 
thcogonifiji aod mythologies of ihe andeot Egyptians and the 
ludo.Aryans would alone prove the ^yptians to be of Indian 
origin, even if we exclude from our consideration the simiiarily 
of sktjdls o( the Indian and Egyptian races, discovered by 
HeereiiK We shall find that In eocial, religious and political 
institutions also, the Egyptians pre-eminently resembled the 
Indians. 

With the Egyptians, as with the ancient Aryans^ ** the 
king was the representative of the deity, and his royal 
authority was directly derived from the God^- He was the 
head of the religion and of the state ; he was the judge and 
law-gjyer j and he commanded the army and led it to war. 
It was his right and his office to preside over the sacrifices, 
and pout out libations to the gods, and whenever he was 
present, he had the privilege of being the officiating high 
priest/^ 1 

As with the Indo-Aryanst so wntb the Egyptians. the 
sceptre was hereditary; but in the event of a direct heir fail¬ 
ing, the claims for succession were determined by proximity 
of parentage, or by right of marriage. The king w'as always 
either of the priestly or military classp and the prince also 
belonged to one of them.^' ^ In Egvedlc societyp w'e have 
noticed or prlestSp like Vasifltha and ViSv4mitrap wielding 

i nm, tf/ ih* WitriA I. Ph 199^ 

C/, Chap. VII U thfi Manu Samhii^ t 

■ Thft Lflrd crated thn Wnjf for the pralBcUon of all mtnkini fiom th? 
eseura drAwa fnam [ndn, Vlyn CWioil)^ Y^HiH (Lord of Deith), the Sun, the 
Moon. Kuvtsra (Lord of ire»lth>. Tho king la t greal deity in the 

slubpo of rain. The ktng ii the wielder of the fceptre^ the leider.. iisd the 

govemoct And li the repraentitiTe of Dharmau and the fotjr He 

thoi^ild perform ihe 9aeriSce» no ii make veriuiLs |if^- 4i ^ ^7^ 7 ^ 
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ffreat influence over the kings, if not aettmJly wielding the 
sceplrcSp Wc have instances of wanrior^prieaLs not only 
in Vedic times hut also in the later age^t. In the MahibhAraUp 
Brahmans like Dro^ap Krpa, and A^vatthinia, were renowned 
warriors, and in the earlier age Bhfirgavap the son of the sage 
BhfgUp extirpated the Ksatriyaa twenty times and one. This 
shows that in ancient Aryan society, the occupations of 
priests and warriors were inteichangeable. VifivAmitrap who 
had originally belonged to the warrior classt became afterwards 
a famous ^51, and Vedic priest. A similar condition prevailed 
in ancient Egyptian society: The army or the priesthood 
were the two profess JO ns folio wed by all men of rank,,....,„nns 

law too was in the hands of the priesUt so that there were 
also two professions. Most of the kingSp as might be expected^ 
were of the military class, and during the glo-rtoti$ days of 
history, the younger princes generally adopted the 
same professJoo. Many held oflices also in the toyaJ house¬ 
hold, some of the most memorable of which were fan-bcarcrs 
on the right of their father, royal scribesr superintendents ot 
granaries or of the land and treasures of the king; and they 
were generals of the cavalry^ archers and other corps^ or 
admirals of the fleet 

In ancient India^ the Brahma ns or priests not only framed 
the laws^ but interpreted and administered them as judges. 
They were also selected us ministers on account of their learn¬ 
ing and experience^ As regards the offlee of fan-bearers held 
by the Princes in ancient Egypt, it is to be noted that a similar 
custom ptevalfed in ancient India also. In Vllmfki^s /^dmdya^ 
(Book VIp Chap. 130)^ we And a picture of the Princes Bbarata 
and Lak^mapa acting as fan-bearers to King RAma, and Prince 
Satrughna holding the royal umbrella Over the king^s head. 
As regards the high mititary offices, they were hdd by the 
royal Princes In Indiar as In Egypt. 
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“ The Eg^'ptjatis.’’ ^ '* * arc said ia have been 

divided into c^les, similar to thoie of Indi^ \ but though a 
marked line of distinction ^vas maintained between the 

different ranks ot society, they appear rather to have been 

classes than castes, and a man did not necessarily follow the 
precise profession of his father. Sons, it is true, usually 
adopted the same profession or trade as the parent, and the 
rank of each depended on his occupation ; hut the chddren 
ol a priest frequently chose the army for their profession, and 
those of a military man could belong to the priest-hood." ' U 
would thus appear that the Egyptian caste-system like that ol 
the Aryans in Vedic times was elastic, and not crysUlltsed as 
It afterwards became In India, 

Says the same writer : “ The priests and military men 
held the highest position in the country after the family of 
the king, and from them were chosen his ministers and con¬ 
fidential advisers ' the wise counsellors of Piiaraoh,' and all 
the principal officers of the state."''* 

" The priests consisted of various grades. — There were 
the king’s own priests. They acknowledged him (the king) a.s 
the head of the religion, and the state ; nor were they above 
the law ; no one of them, not even the king himself, could 
govern according to his own arbitrary will. 

The king, in ancient India also, was never absolute nor 
autocratic. He was guided by three councils, r/a., (O the 
council of ^toiks or Priests, (fi') the council of Maatris or 
Ministers, and {Hi) the council of Amdtyas, or Executive 
officers, each in charge of a department, whose number varied 
from 8 to 33; and the king had to accept the decision of the 
majority of his councillors.* Manu has distinctly said that 

> IhiA^ Vol. t. p. aooL 

> VoU ], p. MO. 

* thid Vol. 1, p. 300. 

Vidt mrlftkk on^'Limilcel MopirtKy \n K^ai Todlt''" in llic 
Mpdfm Mtmfw VoL ll, p. 34 ®. 
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the king who governs according to hU arhitniFy will and not 
harmoniously with the constitution, and is actuated by low 
selfish desires ts killed by the constitution itselfJ This con-^ 
stitntiOD was impersonated in the GaHiia or sceptrep which 
the king hiinself wielded. 

As in India^ so in Egypt, ** next in rank to the priests, 
were the mLlitary."^ 

The mode of warfare among the Egyptians '* was not like 
that of nations in their infancy, or in a state of harb^rkm \ and 
it is evident, from the number of prt&ofiers, that they spared 
the prostrate who asked for quarter. Those who sued for 
mercy and laid down their arms were spared and sent bound 
from the field-"®^ 

This seems to be a faint echo, or imitation of the custom 
that prevailed in Ancient Indlar Says Manu; ** The wamor 
shall not kill his adversary with any weapon concealed in a 
wooden sheath (which the latter never suspects to be a deadly 
weapQn}^ with or weapon tipped with poisons or ^lade 

red-hot by fire* Nor shall he kill an enemy who is on foot, 
who ts a hermaphrodite, who joins his hands in suppILcalions 
of mercy, whose hair has been dishevelled, who is resting and 
says ' I am thine,' r e*, surrenders himself; nor an adversary 
who is aslecpt has doffed his mail-coat, is scinUnaked (as tn 
sleep or while resting), is unarmed* non-combatant, and b 
either a spectator, or fighting with some one else; nor him 
from whose hands hb weapons liave faliens who is over- 
whelmed with grief {in consequence of the death of^a comrade 
or near relative in the fighting linc)j who Iim been dangerous¬ 
ly ivcunded or terror-stricken and not engaged in fighting— 
alu'ays remembering that this is the Dkarma (canon] followed 
by all right-minded men/'^ 

* JTdJuc Ch. vn, 27-33 

' mt pf ikt SVVr/J, VoL I. p. 301. 

* lAidt V<jTr if p. aoS. 

" Mamttf Chap. Vtl, 90^J* 
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This was what the ancient Aryans understood by honest 
and clean fighting/' Whether this high standard of the mode 
of warfare is maintained even by the present civilised nations 
of the world who always boast of the high state of their civl- 
lisalion, I leave my readers to judge. 

I will now mention some of the customs of the ancient 
Egyptians, which will be found to hear a dose resemhlance to 
those of the ancient Aryans. Says Herodotus: “ Those Egyp¬ 
tians who live in the cultivated parts of the country are of all 
whom 1 have seen the most ingenioiis, being attentive to the 
improvement of memory beyond Ihe rest of mankind. t To give 
some idea of their mode of life; for three days successively 
every month, they use purges, vomits, clysters; this they do 
out of attention to their health, being persuaded that the 
diseases of the body are occasioned by the different elemcTib 
received as Jood/'^ 

Herodotus writes upon another custom of the Egyptians, 
which U essentially Aryan. Says he : '* The Egyptians surpass 
all the Greeks, LacedocmOnlans excepted^ in the reverence 
which they pay to age i if a young person meets his senior, he 
insUntly turns aside to make way for him ; if a senior enters 
an apartment, the youth always rise from their seats ; this 
ceremony is observed by no other of the Greeks. When the 
Egyptians meet, they do not speak, hut make a profound 
reverence boiling with the hand down to the fcoee/’^ f need 
not take the trouble of quoting Manu * to prove the existence 
of this custom in ancient India, as it is sttli observable among 

^ The of rntmery aini^nf Jtlie Azjans wis most remarkifale. 

hi writing wu prols^lsly eq* in. they edmmitt«] to nMrnory the FciVf 

WtiUs and Ihe tht latter so becitw they were rememlKfed. 

■ pf fke VqL h p. In He Kindu worb^ 

poTginf ud vomlfiof [han been recognised mBaru for cLiminiting all 
andlgeated uad Indif^'hle drmeats of food Uiken, in order to toivxt the 
preaervitioo of hciJili. 

* VoL 

* JVBniK, Ch. Jfi 
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the descendants ol the Aryans. The'-HEe^iirrents of a young 
man,** says Manu, *^ tend to flow out of his body when an 
elder comes, and attain only their norma! condition when he 
stands up to accost and recieve him*" 

Herodottts further says; Of the Egyptians It is further 
memorabie that they 5rst imagined what month or day was 
to be consecrated to each deity; they also from observing the 
days oEnativityj venture to predict the particular circumstances 
of a man's life and death/* ^ 

I need not point out that the custom was similar among 
the ancjent Aryans also. Each month was consecreated to the 
worship of a pardcubr deity. The months also were named 
after the movements and ascendancy of certain constellations 
of stars in the heavens. The particular circumstaEicca of a 
man*s life and death were also predicted by the andent 
Hindus from the peculiar situation of the stars and planets at 
the time of his nativity. The science of astrology was highly 
developed among the Aryans, The Samhiid claims to 

predict not only the events of man's present estisleuce, but 
also to read the events of his past and future incarnations. 

The Egyptians/" says Herodotus, ** express aversion 
to the customs of Greece, and to say the truthj to those of all 
other nations/*^a In this they essentially resembled the 
ancient Aryanwith whom all was that was not 

Aryan. This term was also applied to those of Lheit own 
race^ who did not conform to thejr manners and customs, and 
way of thin king. 

fn the treatment of women, tliey seem to have been very 
far advanced, beyond other w’eat thy comuiunities of the same 
era, having usages very similar to those of modern EuropCi and 
such was the respect showm to women that precedence was given 
to them over men, and the wives and daughters of kings auc* 
ceeded to the throne like the male branches of the Royal family. 


^ ffiit. p/ (k^ VoL h p. aij, 
* VoL r, p,ai4. 
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Nor was the privilege rescinded even though it had more than 
once entailed on them the Iroubles of a contested sLCCession, 
foreign kings often having claimed a right to the throne, 

through marriage with an Egyptian princess.It Wfas a 

right acknowledged by law, both in private and public 
life."' 

ft should be staled here that women in Antifinl India 
were also held In high esteem, and enjoyed erjual freedom 
with men in many important matters. For instance, ladies 
with a religious turn of mind composed hymns in praise of 
the Devas, and the most distinguished among them were 
classed with the J.f., the seers or sages. They could 
also take part with men in the discussion of abstruse philo¬ 
sophical questions, make their own choice of husbands or 
lead a life of celibacy, just as they pleased. They also took 
up arms, and assisted their husbands in the defence of their 
hearths and homes, when any need arose. They were the 
real help-mates and soul-mates of their husbands, shared all 
their rights and privileges, helped ihem in the performance 
of their religious ceremonies, and were the real rulers of their 
household. The daughter had the same right as the son, 
and, in the absence of any male issue of her parents, aucceeded 
to their estates as a matter of right. The widow also, if 
childless, inherited her husband’s properly, and could adopt 
a son to perpelnale the line of her husband's family. It is 
true that «c do not find the mention of any lady-ruler in 
ancient Sanskrit Literature 1 but if the claims of ladies to sit 
on the throne were passed over in favour ol the next male 
heir, it was done more for the sake ol expediency than 
anything else. 

Like the Aryans, the Egyptians also had "an abiding 
faith in the immortality of the soul," They also resembled 
the Aryans in the obser^-anca of many customs, Herodotus 
says : “The Egyptians who at other times have their heads 


* rtW, Vol. I, y. aiy. 
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closefy shorn suffer the hair to gtow'^ oit the occisiotis of 
sorrow' and bereavements—^ custom which the Hindus 
observe evert to this day. '^One of iheir customs/* says 
Herodotus, ^*ls to drink out of brazen goblets, w'hJch it is the 
universal practice among them to cleanse every day- They 
are so regardful of neatness that they wear only liueut and 
that always newly washed^ Their priests every third day 
shave every part of their bodies to prevent vermin or any 
speoies of impurity from adhering to those who are engaged 
in the service of the gods. The priests wash thecnselves in 
cold water twice in the course of the dayp and as often in the 
nightn'^* Those who are acquainted with Hindu customs 
will notice their striking resemblance with these Egyptian 
customs. Braaen utensUsp and gold and silver onesp are 
regarded by the Hindus to be pure^ and any contamination is 
easily removed by w^ashing them simply. 

The Egyptiaus, like the ancient .Aryan Sp performed the 
bulUsacrifice. If the Egypliana vrent from Indiap about which 
how'ever there seem5 to be no doubt, they must liave done so 
at a time when bull-sacrlRcc was in vogue in the country. 
Bull-sacrifice was discontinued in India tn post-Vedic times, 
when the ram^ the goat and the buffalo took the place of the 
ox. This shows that the Indians must have emigrated to 
Egypt several thousand years ago* and the immigrants took 
the custom with Lhenit which remained intact in Egypt down 
lo a later age, and w'as probably imitated and adopted by the 
Semitic racCp afterwards. 

I will give here a brief account of the boll^sacriftce which« 
In the selection of the animal, the cutting up of the different 
parts of the victim^ and consigning them to the fire with llba- 
lionsp and the uttering of (which Herodotus wrongly 

understood to be imprecations} over the severed head, resem¬ 
bled the Aryan ritual, with this difference that instead of 
pouring libations nf wine, the Aryans poured libations of 
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ghfia or melted butter into the Fire. Says Kelrodotus : 
“They (the Egyptians) esteem bulls as sacred to Epaphus^ 
which previous to sacrifice are thus tarerully examined ; if 
they can but discover a single black hair in his body, he U 
deemed impure. Having led the animal destined and marked 
for the purpose to the altar^ they kindle a fire, a libation of 
ivine IS poured upon the altar j the god Is solemnly invoked* 
and the victim then Is killed ; they afterwards cut off his beadj 
and take the akin from the carcass [ upon the head, they 
heap many imprecatioos.'*^ 

The intestines of the victim were then taken off> leaving 
the fat and paunch. “They afterwards cut off the legs* the 
shoulders* the neckj and the extremities of the loin ; the rest 
of the body is stuffed ivith the fine breads honey„ raisins, figs* 
frankincense, and various aromatics j after this proccssp they 
burn it, pouring upon the flame a large quantity of oil. 
Whilst the victim is burning, the spectators flageilate them- 
selves, having fasted before the ceremony ; the whole is 
completed by their feasting on the residue of the sacrifice/'^ 
The different parts of the carcass of a victim, whether a bull 
or a horse* used similarly to be ihraivn into the hre with 
libations of wdth ivhicb cakes* barley* s<‘samum seeds, 

elc.* were mixed, in ancient India.'' There is evidence, how* 
ever, in the ^gveda that the horse-flesh used to be cooked 
and the meat partaken of by the worshippers with great 
relish, {Rv* i. i6i, *1-13}* 

Herodotus further says: *^411 the Egyptians sacrifice 
bulls without blemishp and calves ; the females arc sacred to 
Isis* and may not be used for this purpose. The divinity is 
represented under the form of a woman, and as the Greeks 
paint to* with horns upon her head ^ for this reason, the 

* Ilridi Vol. I, pp. mj and sij 

■ /«J, Vol. I. p. 214. 

■ ibe Q^caunl (xf a b^r^B-ilcdrice iia Lbi Bk. I, Cento li 

Vcfxesji-^i. 
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Egyptians v&nerate qows far beyom:! all other cattle.'^ The 
ox (Apis) wRs sacrerl to OsiriSj whose soul^ according to the 
Egyptiaosp passed into the animal Similarly they probably 
believed that the soul of Isis also passed into the cow, which 
accordingly was identified wltb the goddess hersell But if 
this was merely the reason for not sacrihting the cow% it 
would have held etjually good with the ox also- As a matter 
of fact, howevefi the ox only used to be isacrihced but not the 
£dw, the reason probably having been originally economicalj 
rather than religious. While only a few oxen were suffident 
for breeding purposes, the loss of cows by jndiacrimttiate 
sacrifice or slaughter w'Ould have made cattle gradually 
extinct. Hence only the male animals were selected for 
sacrifice. The ancient Aryans^ however, sometime^ sacrificed 
barren and old cows, from vrhicb no tnuttiplication of the 
breed was expected- It shonld be noted here lhatp like the 
Hindus, the Egyptians also venerated the cow as a satred 
pnimal 

The aloofness in which the Egyptians, like the ancient 
Hindus, kept themselves from foreigners will be best Illus¬ 
trated by the following quotations: —Neither will any man or 
woman among them (the Egyptians) kiss a Grecianj or use a 
knife or spit or any domestio utensil belonging to a Greeks 
nor will they eat even the flesh of such beasts as by their law 
are pure, If k has been cut with a Grecian knife/' (Hero¬ 
dotus.) 

It seems Lli^l some Egyptians preferred the sacrifice of a 
particular animal to that of another. ""Those who worship in 
the temple of the Theban Jupiter^ or belong to the district of 
ThebeSj abstain from sheeps and sacrifice goats/^ 

Like the Hindus, the Egyptians looked upon the hog as an 
unclean animal, and "'ll they casually touch one, they imme¬ 
diately plunge Ehemseives^ clothes and all, into the water.” 
(Herodotus,) The hatred lliat the Semites felt for the hog 
was probably imbibed by them from the ancient Egyptians. 
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Diodorus says that the Egyptians "ador^id aoil worshipped*' 
some aoirnals "even above measure when they are dead^ as 
well as when they are living/' and Ihis cii^om atruch him as 
most strange and unaccountable/' and worthy of enquiry^ 
These creatures are kepi and fed in consecrated ground 
Inclosed, and many great Men provide food for them at great 
cost and charge." It is generally believed that the teachings 
of the Buddha in Indian which were a loud protest against the 
custom of anbnai sacrifice, had much to do mih the creation 
of a revutsion of feeling against it, and the development of 
kindly sentiments towards all living creatures i and that the 
reaction of the popular mind was so great that not only were 
animals protected from torture and slaughteff but large 
hospitals were established for the treatment of their dlseases,^ 
and refuges maintained for their protection in old age and in 
sickness. The fact, howxver, Is overlooked tbal the advent of 
a great Teacher breotnes impossible unleES the ground Is 
previously Well prepared for him. The Buddha would not have 
been able to successfully inculcate the teachings of good will 
and kindness to all animars, utiless the sentiment had already 
existed in the popular mind. The very fact ihjit the cow, the 
built ^tid some other animals and birds were regarded as sacred 
by the Aryans from Vedic times pointed to the existence of 
kindly Bentiments in their mind towards those creatures ; and 
though the prevalence of the custom of irimal secrifice 
seemed, at first sight, to give the lie direct to the real exis¬ 
tence of these flentimentSi it should be borne in mind that 
animaUsacritke had the sanction of Religion from hoary limes^ 
which it was impossible for ordinary weak minds to disregard. 
Who can say that the religious sanction itself was not a make¬ 
shift to curb a desire for slaughtering animals for daily food, 
and to restrict it only to special occasions of religious celebra¬ 
tions, which are generally attended with a serUra of intricate 
and difficult ceremor^ies ? ft has been mentiocied in the Sata* 
patha Br^htna^a that the Sacrifire, or y^jna as it is called, 
was at first tn the cow or hull, from which it went into the 
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horsct and from the horse it went into the goat, and from the 
goat it went into the earth, where it iound a place in the 
grains produced by the earth. This anecdote shows the 
dilferent stages through which Sacrifice had to pass accordiog 
to the different stages of the mental developments of the 
people wdio practised ii, till animal-sacrifice was abandoned 
or fiOi^ht to be abandoned, and Its place was taken up by 
grains, fruits and flowers dedicated as offerings to the Deity. 
This undoubtedly paints to a remarkable develcpniedt of 
inoral and spiritual sentimenlSi which was carried still higher 
when it was enjoined that purely mental worship of the Deity 
by the contemplation of all Kis divine attributes was the best 
of all forms of worship. Zf we keep this fact in onr mind, the 
existence of kindly sentiments towards animals .simultaneously 
with the existence of the cruel custon^ of animal-sicribce 
would not at all seem incongruous in certain stages of the 
development of the human mind. And so bothp^—the senti* 
mcnl and the custom—existed side by side, as we see in the 
case of tbe ancient Egyptians and the ancient Aryans, The 
cuslonip howeverp was sought to be eradicated id India in the 
time of the Buddha who was successiul in his noble efforts in 
a large measure. Wc need nol, therefore, be at all surprised 
that long long before the Buddha was bom, a kindly sentiment 
towards animals had developed both in ancient India and 
Egypt to the extent of worshipping and adoiiiig certain dumb 
caeatures of God and keeping and feeding them in ^coiise- 
crated grounds enclosed for the purpose. So far, we have 
noticed such a close resemblance bet ween the andent Egyp¬ 
tians and the ancient Aryans in their theogony* rcngioiis 
practicesp social cu^tofns, and political iustituttons as to lead 
us to the irresistible conclusion that they were ooe people in 
some remote age and lived in one and the same country. That 
this countfy was not Egypt would appear from the fact that 
the Egyptians were not autochthonous in Egypt J but as they 
are said to have come from the Land of Puntp from which the 
Sun rises and proceeds on his journey westward^ theU 
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ori^n&t home musl have been id [ndia on the Malabar Coast, 
which is situatec) towards the east of Egypt' will notice 
below some other striking resemblances between the Egyp¬ 
tians and the aDcient Aryans. 

We have said that the butt which was sacred to Osiris, 
(Si%'a or A'eA) and Into which the soul of Osiris entered, was 
looked upon as Osiris himself, and the cow which was sacred 
to Isis, and with which she was identilied, having been re¬ 
presented with horns an her head, w.is as much venerated as 
Jsis herself. The bull and the cow thus came in to represent 
the Male and the Female Principles of creation respectively. 
These two Principles were, in course of time, still more 
emblematically represented in the male and the female organs 
of generation, the Linffum and the yani of the Hindus, the 
symbols of which are still to be found in every Sivalte 
temple of India. 

It is customary both with European and Indian scholars to 
lather the luaugurattOD of these symbek on the Dravidians, 
and to trace their soufcc to non-.Aryan agency. But I have 
come across the word **^i£nadevdh*’ in the Rgveda 
(vii. at, 5 ), which referred to those Aryan tribes who wor¬ 
shipped the symbol of the mate organ of generation. Of 
course, these Aryan tribes were hated by the Vedic Aryans 
tor their mode of worship, and classed with the RAksaaas or 
demons. But the fact stands out as incontrovertible that the 
worship of the Li'ngam existed in Rgvedic times in Sapta- 
Sindho. It is very likely that this worship was carried by 
these tribes to Southern India where it was freely adopted by 
those who came in contact with them. The adoration of the i 
generative organs as symbols ol the creative powers of 
Natnre is known by the name of Phallic warship, This wor¬ 
ship is still widely prevalent in modern India; but it was also 
prevalent in ancient Egyp^t whole ancient 

world. Richard Gough, in his Comparative View of the 
Attcieni Afonuments of India (London JySjli said : *' Those 
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who have peoetrated into the of Indian Mythology 

find Lhat tn these Lemples was practised a worship siniilar to 
that practised by all the several nations of the worlds in their 
earJfcst as well aa their most enlightened periods. It was 
paid to the Phallus by the Asiatics to Priapus by the 
Egyptians^ Greeks and Romans ^ to BaaLPeor by the Cana- 
anites and Idolatrous Jews. The figure is seen on the fascia 
which runs round the circus of Nismes and over the Cathedral 
of Toulouse and several churches of Bordeaux. M. d* Ancar- 
vilic has written two large quarto volumes to prove phallic 
worship to be the most ancient idea of the deity/'* 

Originally ” says the auther of PAa/Hsm - Phallic wor¬ 
ship had no other meaning than the allegorical one of that mys¬ 
terious union between the male and the female, which through¬ 
out nature seems to be the sole condition of the continuation 
of the existence of animated beings. There is no reason what¬ 
ever for supposing that licentiousness invented the rites Inci¬ 
dental to the w'Orsoip of Paup Prtupus^ Bacchus and Venus 
whatever may have been made qf them afterwards. ' ft b 
impossible to believe^' said Voltaircp *that depravity of man¬ 
ners would ever have led among any people to the establish¬ 
ment of religious ceremoniesp though our ideas of propriety 
may Itrad us to suppose that ceremonies ivhich appear to 
us so infamous could only be invented by licentiousdeas. It 
is probable that the fust thought was to htmour the deity In 

^ Pfcalldi n ib« samtf is ths S4P!iEtril 

SofEMs fffhty ycai^ 1 wriEtcr in the EdMmrgk “ pointed 

oai certuEi pokob of compirboo beiwixja the Oilrif in Efjpt, inU BMiscfam in 
G«wc urhIct khc rmbteffl of phallui It is und?t tho Mine ombtern ihmi Jie 
a lUII YeniTiittd in Hindo«Un« and PhiElus b ono of tb« oamo* in tbo 
iJictkmary of Am^ra Singk4, The ball wu Hcted to him in E^pt. 
PlutifcK aixiirci m Ehlt »Tirat nllioo-j of GmCe depid Bocchiu with m. 
bairi, bead, aiu^ thil -mh^o he u iavd^ed by the women of Blit, they pray 
him to haatan to llvikr relief op the feet of o hulL fo lodti, be 
often 9CCO moanted 00 i ball; bccu* One of hti »acit:d nlmci, VrfvdhHjlv 
SkpikfjHnif ^ wliEiH ujpn li the bull ^ ^ {PhaiUrm p. 53. London 18S9). 

* Pk^Um {Lopdon) PnTilEly printed. iSip. p. In, 
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the symbol of life, and that the custom was introduced in 
Umes of simplicity,’ ” 


Though the Phallic worship was widely prevalent in the 
ancient world, there is a striking resemblance between the two 
forms of worship as prevailed in ancient Egypt and India. 
Osiris and Isis are identical with ^iva and Sakli (A-SHrya and 
i/sas or Sekhel), In both the countries, the bull was secred 
to Osiris or Siva and the cow to Isis or t/sas or Uniel. " A 
drenmstf nee occured some years ago, which illustrates m * 
remarkable manner the similarity of Pagan systems which 
we have been alluding to, and as it b too well authenticated 
to admit of doubt, it is of particular value. It was this :— 
During the expedition into Egypt against the French, the 
Indian soldiers, vrho had been taken there by the Red Sea and 
Suer to assist in the work, reCOgniied many of the mylhobgi- 


cal forms, especially the bull and some stone figures of serpents, 
as similar to what they had in their own country. They 
at once made this known to their officers, affirming that the 
people who formerly inhabited Egypt must have bMO Hindoos; 
and when they saw the temple cf Hadja Silsili in a state of 
decay, they were filled with iodignalion that the natives 
should have allow'cd it to fall into such condition, as they 
conceived it to be the temple of their own god Siva"’ This 
uicidcnt, though simple, strongly corroborates our view about 
the identity of Osiris with Siva, 


Students of Hindu Mythology know fully well that the 
Hindu Trinity ts represented by the Sun, the morning Sun 
being looked upon as Brahmfi, the Creator, the midday Sun as 
Vit^u or Hari (Egyptian Horus), the Preserver, and the setting 
Sun as Siva or Kara (E^ptian Har,) the destroyer, covering 
the world with darkness, and wrapping all living creatures 
in deathlike torpor. Siva b thus regarded as " the Sun of 
the night." Thb will enable us to clearly understand the 
following words of Diodorus t— *' Some of the ancient Greek 


t London (1I89) 
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M3rthalogist$ caU Dionysii^, and surname hinj 

Sjrju5> Some likewise set him forth clothed with the spotted 
skin of a fawn [called Nebris) from the variety of stars that 
surraEind liiniJ* ^ Our readers will at once see that the word 
Dionysus corresponds to the Sanskrit w^ord Din^fu (the sun) 
and the w'ord Sirius to Sujya. They will also understand 
why Sjvai in the Hindu Mythology, has a spotted leopard skin 
round his loinsj^ which merely represents the starry sky that 
forms the robe of him who is Dt^artivara (or iiiide)^ It 
will also not be difficult for thein to grasp the meaning of the 
description of Sira as Sa^imauU, Le., haring the moon on bis 
forehead^ because the mooni appears just as the sun descends 
towards^ or sinks below the horizon; or because, as the Egyptian 
Mythology says, the moon was triumphant over Osiris 

(the Sun of the night, or ^iva}. The dark portion of the n^ht 
{/Cdia^rSirf /CdH) is one of the consorts of Stva, represented 
as dancing her weird dance aver the prostrate body of her 
husband, and fighting the demons or Asuras, who are the enemies 
of the the shining ones, congregated on the heaven 

probably in the shapes of stars and planets, and watching the 
terrific fight below, fsis was sometimes identified with the 
moon in the Egyptian Mythology, as she had horns an her head 
like those ol the crescent moon. The moondit portion of the 
night was therefore another consort of SivUj and she was 
called Sati In the Hindu Mythology- Satt was a daughter of 
Dak^a Prajapati of the family of Brahml, the Creator, or the 
momiEgSun, who invited all the Devas to his Vs/na or sacrifice, 
excepting Siva, his soo-indaw, apparently for no other reason 
than because Siva being the Sun oI the night, could not possi¬ 
bly be Invited to attend a sacrifice held in the morning by the 
Morning Sun. The consort of SLva,i.f* Satt, (the moon-lit nighty 
Or for the matter of that, the Moon), however, went to her father^s 
y^jna uninvited, though Siva repeatedly and emphatically pro* 
tested against her attending the sacrifice thus unceremoniously. 


' ^ ikf W^id Vol. I. p. 379. 
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and the result was disastrous- The glorious Morning Suij. 
holding his court in all hissplcnder, took nonoticc of the poor 
daughter, and slighted, nay, insulted her ; and lo I Sail, keenly 
feeling the sting of insult, nrglect and humiliation, as only a 
loving and sensitive daughter could feel, paled before her father 
and suddenly died- Siva, hearing oF the tragic death of his 
beloved wife, became furious, destroyed the splendid sacrifice 
of Dakva, and in bis mighty grief, roamed over the world, 
with the deadfwdy of Sail Rung across bis shoulders.* The 
Devas fled in all directions, and in their distress, sought the 
help and advice of Vi?^u or the Mid-day Sun, who with a view 
to avert acaiamity, cut up the dead body of Salt with his Cskm or 
disc into pieces and flung them about. These ent-np pieces were 
represented in the different phases of the moon^ lighted up 
by the solar rays. The third consort of Siva was Haimavatl 
UmA or Durg^il, the Golden Dawn—^another form of IsiSy 
called Eos in Greekp and U?as in the Veda—who with her 
ten outspread arms was engaged in tightiug and routing the 
demons of diarkness. Durg 4 is represetUed as mounted on 
a lion, the most ferocious of the beasts of prey that prowl 
about In the night. The lion with his lawny colour, busily 
manes, strengEh and ferocity is sometimes compared to the 
Sun iHafi)p Dtirg^ UmA, Ujas, or the Golden Dawn may 
be said to ride over the first rays of the Morning Sufit 
the splendours of her beauty^ 

The description of Osiris a a given by Diodorus has natur¬ 
ally led me to explain the meaning of the corresponding Hindu 
myth about Siva and his conserts^ About lj*is Diodorus says 
that the word being interpreted, signifies Ancient, the name 
being ascribed to the moon from eternal generations/' The 

* Thu Miwn 9 fi th& foaitmth at thr d-ifk riiea jtul brfort 

wanH*e, BftA izftiniMliMiet^ din On the dooda Mmulimea 

plhnf ici the iTH?^iiin^, dulcei the enurntrg iUn adU apread glnOfn flU aroutid- 
Thu liHifca Uke ifee Siva CPh the de-tt h ef hii belckeed canseit whcac 

dead twdj hE flunp Hxrw ha shcnlder? and raknied wer ll« wnrid. Sail 
rE*beni fts Uml* or f,Ehwn.) 
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Greek niytholojjjsts likewise ta her horns^ because W 
aspect is such in ber increase and in her decreasCi repreaenu 
mg a sickle, and because an ox among the Egyptians is odcred 
to her in sacrifico. They hold that these gods {0?^Jrb and 
Isis) goverFi the whole world, cherishing and increasing all 
things, and divide tlie yeir into thro:;: parts (that is to say^ 
spring, summer and autnmn; by an invisible motion^ perFecting 
their constant course in that time. And though they are 
in their nature very differing from one anotharp yet they com¬ 
plete ihe whole year with a most excellent harmony and con- 
SenL They say that these Gods in ihcir natures do contrU 
hute much to the generation of all thingSt the one being of a hot 
and active naturep the other moist itnd cold, but both having 
some of the air^ and that by thesf, all thin-T’? are brought 
forth and nourished i and therefore that every particular being 
in the universe is perfected an I completeil by the sun 
and moonp whose qualities as before declared arc five. 
{i) spirit of quickening efficacy, ( 2 j heat or firCp ( 3 ) dryness or 
earthp ( 4 I moisture or water and [ 5 ) aifp of which the world 
does con^isti as a man made up of head, handsT and 
other parts. These five they reputed for gods^ and the people 
of Egypt, who were the first that spoke articulatety, g^vc 
names proper to their several nattires^ according to th e lang* 
uage ihey theo spoke. And therefore they called the spirit 
Jupiteri which is such by interpretation, because a quickening 
influence is derived from this into all living creatures as from 
the original principle; and upon that account, he is esteemed 
the common parent of all things" 

The above extracts at once recall to our mind some ol 
the teneb of the Hindu Philosophy which, baited on the Rg* 
vedit cosmogony, admib of the existence of two principles 
in the universe^ the Male and the Female the Positive and 
the Negayve-the Active and the Passive-the Purusa and the 
PraJkfii as they are called by the Hindu phiiosopherSp from 


1 
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whc»&e tmiofi the material world and alt life have been pro-^ 
duced^ The hve qualities mentioned by Diodoroa^ are the 
five Tainas of Hindn Philosophy, or primordial elements^ via. 
/(T^V/ (earth). Af (^vater), Tffjas (beat), Mara^ (air) and 
Byam (shy or ether)p from a combinatLon of which every 
thing ha^ been created, k will thiis be seen that the resem¬ 
blance between the Hindu and the Egyptian philosophies is 
striking. 

Diodorus further says : ** Fire they (the Egyptians) called 
by interpretation Vulcan, and him they held in veneration 
as a great god, as he greatly contributed to the generation and 
perfection of all beings whatsoever. 

The Earth as the confimon womb of all production they 
called Meiera (c/ Sansk. as the Greeks in process of 

time by a small alteration of one letter, and an omission of 
two letters, called the Earth Demetra which ivas anciently 
called Gen Metera. or the Mother Earth. 

** Water or Moisture, the ancients called Oceanus, which 
by interpretation, is a noarishing mother and so taken by 
some of the GreoianSn 

** To the Air they gave the name of Minerva, signify mg 
something proper to the nature thereof, and called! her the 
daughter of Jupiter, and counted a virgin^ because the air 
naturally is not subject to corruption, and is the highest part 
of the Universe whence rises the fable that she was the issue 
of Jupiter's brain.'^' ^ 

And these are the stories continues EHodoruSs " told 
by the Egyptians of the heavenly and immortal gods. And 
besides these, they say, there are others that are terrestrial, 
which were begotton of these former gods, and were originaily 
mortal men, but by reason of their wisdom and beneficence 
to all Tnanktiid have obtained ImniciftaUtyt of which some have 
been kings of Egypt, some of whom by interpretation have 
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liad the SAme naitiea with the ctlestiAl kept 

Iheir own names/' ^ 

Thh will expkin why, besides the gods oi I be Egyptian 
hierfirchy, were also kings and queens of the names of Osiris 
and Isis ett, who were regarded as denii-godSr and afterwards 
identihed with the cosmJe deities themselves. It is not at all 
unnatural! for a people who had left their ancestral home and 
settled in a foreign eoiintry, to set up a new* hierarchy after 
the names of the gods of the motherland^ In order to reconcile 
themselves thoroughly to the condition of the country of their 
adoptionp it was probably on this principle that their first 
great king may have been named Menes or Mena after the 
great Matiu of their motherlaoilp and somettmes identified 
with Osiris {the sun} himself, as Manu of India was regarded 
the offspring of the Sun and called Vaivasv&Ja. In this con., 
nection, it should be noted here that the ^gv^edic Aryans also 
believed that some of their gods were originally men who on 
account of their piety^ wisdom and befiehceut exploits^ were 
raised to the status of gods. For examplCp the RiAuSj (Rv. 
t. i lOp 2 * 3) and the Afamts {Rv, i, 77, 5) were believed 
to have been original ly meUp who were afterwards Eranj^forined 
into Devas on account of their w'ondcrfut exploit and valor* 
ous deeds. This belief must have boco taken to Egypt by 
the immigrants from India. 

What with these striking resemblances and stmllarilies in 
social customs and mannersp religious dogmas and beliefs, 
and political life and tnstitutlons of the ancient Egyptians and 
the Indb-Aryans, what with the ancient tradition of the 
Egyptians themselves that their forefathers bad come from the 
LmdofPuntp the dwelling of the Gods/' what with the 
anthropological evidcncesj as adduce^J by Heereo and others, 
establishing a similarity between the skulls of the ancient 
Egyptians and the Indian races^ what with the fact that the 
ancient umes ol the cctiutry and the great river that flows 
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through it, as well as the names of the principal EgypUan 
deities can be satiafactorily traced to words of Sanskrit ongm 
only, and what with the wonderful coincidence of the Egyp¬ 
tian with the Aryan Mythology, one is forced to the irresist- 
ihle conclusion that a branch or branches oi the Indo-Aryan 
race or aryanised Dravidians, probably the P 4 ndyas, must 
have emigrated from India to Egypt In prehistoric limes [as 
some other branches of the same race or races did to some of 
the neighbouring countries vis., Phoenicia, Chaldea and Elam 
&c.) and finding the valley of the Nile fertile, secluded (d- 
and secure from the invasion of enemies, settled there 
and founded a civilisation which was essentially .^ryan, thoug 
greatly modified by surrounding Inflnences. If this conjectarc 
he correct, the theories about the age of the Indo-Aryan civile 
sation, as propounded by European savartis, have to be 
reconsidered aud recast in the light of the recent discovenes 
made in Egypt and MesopoUmia. and the revised reaihngs 
of their ancient histnty. Menes was the first ^ 

established the Dynastic rule in Egypt about 4400 »• 
to have united under one rale the Red and White crowns 
which probably represented the two branches of the Solar 
(Red) Dynasty and the Lunar (White) Dynasty of the imaii- 
grant Indo-Aryans, constantly at war with one another and 
striving for supremacy in ancient Egypt as m ancient India, 
The emigrations of the Indo-Aryans, or aryanised Dravidians 
to ^pt must therefore have taken place long before the 
estabUshment of Dynastic rule by King Meoes, that is to 
say. in the DvApara Yuga of the Hindus, and long before the 
battle of Kunikfletra was fought io the plains of the Punjab. 
The Kali Yuga, according to the Hindus, commenced on the 
aoth February of 3,10a B, C. at 2 hours 27 minutes and 3 ** 
seconds, and the battle of Kurukjetra was fought some time 
after th» date. ‘ The est ablishment of the Dynastic rule 

i ** Accor^kiiif to tio mrooDmical cdcuJBtJofu of itie Hsndo^ jiie 
periDd of tbi: world, Kali.rHgi», E 0 inm*q«d 3 .toa ytar* bofare the hirth of 
Chriil 00 the aoth Fdiraaiy at a hoMrt J7 miuvles and 30 socund*. They say 
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in Egypt by King Meues had therefore been effected some 
1,300 years before the Kali Vaga commeficod ; but even long 
before that event, the Indo-Aryan or the Dravidian immigra¬ 
tion to Egj'pl had taken place. It U indeed extremely difli- 
Calt to ascertain the exact period of time, when the In do- 
Aryans or the Dravidians first immigrated to Egypt- But 
Diodorus says; “ From {King) Osiris and (Queen) Isis to 

the reign of Alexander the Great, who built a city after his 
own name, the Egyptian priests reckon above ten thousand 
years, or (as some write) little less than three-and-twenty 
thousand years." ' if we accept the first of these two 
calculations, the first immigration of the Indo-Aryans or the 
aryanised Dravidians to Egypt may have taken place about 
10.000 B.C,. a supposition xvhich would not seem improbable 
when we take into our consideration the fact that the sacrifice 

of hulls was a prevailing Custom among the Egyptians, who 

must have taken U with them from India at a lime when the 
custom was in vogue in that country. We find the 
custom discountenanced in the Brd/imtinas and, therefore, 
may conclude that the immigralion had taken place before 
these works came to be written. This also goes to prove the 
hoary antiquity of the Rgveda, as the hymns had bt-en com¬ 
posed long before any laud-commnnication was established, 
by the drying up of the Rajputana Sea and the formation of 


pl«r, and Iheirlawe. 

Bailly state ifc.t and M^rrurj -w* then m the UlM d«p« 

of the ediplic, st b dtstmee of noly eijht, and Seturn of Jctm de*™ | 
whence it follows that ot the point Of time by the . « fhe 

oiencementof lC,liYuR., tho for pl-ete ^ 
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the GatigeLic plains, between ancient Sapta-Sindhki and the 
Snuthem Pcnin&nla. It must also have taken ihcmsands of 
years to uplift the Dravidians from their savage condition, 
and impart to them the deroentB qf Aryan civilisation, even 
after the Aryans founded colonies in the south. The tradi¬ 
tion current among the Phocnidans that they had been in 
Phceiiicia for 30^000 years before Alexander the Great 
invaded theVr country, and the belief of the Chaldean 
priests (probably Brahmans) that their civilisation was 
nearly five hundred Ihousad years old^ though these calcula¬ 
tions seem to be highly exorbiiant and cannot be relied 
upon, also point, as we have already said, to the vast 
antiquity of ^vedlc civilisation. The calculation of the 
age of [ndo‘‘Aiyan or Dra vidian inimigration to Egypt is 
indeed modest beside these calcuIationsT and can be taken as 
probable. My surmise is that the first people to immigrate 
to Western Asia from India were the the ancestors of 

the PhcEniclaus, then the Chotas from the Coromondal ccast^ 
and afterwards, the Pandyas from the Malabar coast^ who 
however instead of settling in Western Asia, or On the coasts 
of the Persian Gulft which had already been occupied by the 
Cholas, immigrated directly to Egypt and founded a flourish^ 
jqg colony there. 

It may be asked that if the tndo-Aryan civilisation was 
really so old, how i& it that we cannot go back beyond at most 
three to four thousand years by computing the reigns of the 
kings whose list wre find in the PurAaas? The answer is simple. 
There having been no art of writing in ancient times, no chro¬ 
nicles were kept of the reigns of the kings who had nourished^ 
and the names of such kings only as had distinguished them¬ 
selves by their beneficeui rules passed on from generation 
to generation in popular tradition. It was quite natural that 
people did not care to femember the names of kings whose 
reigns were notdi^tingqished by wars or conquests, or any acts 
of popular good, and therefore were not worth remcmbering 
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at all. And! as noble and great kings never flourished in 
quick succession I but appeared only once in a while, probably 
at intervals of hundreds of years, their names vverc few 
and far between^ as a matter or cours^. When writing came 
into vague, an atempt was made to collect and arrange the 
names of those king?: who figured in the popular tales^ and 
a sort of connection was established between one king and 
another as lather and son, though m reality they ivcre 
separated from each other by a gap of several generationsp 
The compilers themselves fdt the difhculty, and sought to 
overcome It by a^^slgning a fabulous number of years—some 
thousands of years, to each reign, which simply proved the 
very hopelessness of their task- The fact is that history In 
the true:9t sense of the word is a comparatively recent procluctp 
and Cannot be older than seven or eight thousand years 
at most, and is probably syachronons with the invention and 
development of the art of writing. So far as ancient Sapta 
Sindhu was concerned, It was divided into a number of 
small states, in which the kings were more like leaders and 
patriarch!! of the people than autocrats bent upon self-aggran¬ 
disement and making extensive conquests. The five tribes had 
a homogeneous development, and lived in peace and amity 
among themselves, combining together only on occasions of 
grave oommon clangers. Though they sometimes quarrelled 
among themselves, the quarrel never ended in a conquest, or 
peimanant subjugation erf one tribe by another, and Live and 
let live^' seemed to have been the one principle that guided 
them^ ** May you all be united in your endeavours j may your 
hearts beat in unison ; may your minds not pull different ways, 
but, united, act in harmony " 'Rv* i. igi. ™ 

inspiring prayer that was offered by a who saw a higher 
vj^ion of the purpose erf life that ihe Indo-Aryan race was 
destined to fulfiHhan the mete eat-ablTshoient of a mighty empire 
by physical conquest of the world. Their wars were only 
direoted towards the efimidi^tion ol the discordant elements from 
their comm unity, that proved to he veritahlc dogs in the wheel 
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of their spifitiiAl progress^ and stood in the way of their constim- 
mating ttic summum of life. As soon as this object was 

accomplishedp they plunge I again into contemplation, and 
developed such a civilisatioiii based on saiya (troth) and' 
(r]ght)i as has survived the ravages of tiine and is to last till the 
end of the wofldp or of the cycle of the human race. This was 
the spirit that dominated and guided the whole nationf men, 
women and even children- There were of course occasional 
lapses and aberrations which are bound to occur in the 
course of the evolution and perfection of all human instilutionSp 
but these only served as fresh incentives to the nation to apply 
to the noble work with renewed and greater zeal A nation 
guided by such nobk ideals can have no history in the sense 
in which we undeTstand the word ; for nobody would care to 
record the ephemeral achievements or glorious conquests of 
kingSp which by the way were regarded as so many obstacles 
to the spiritual evolution of the race^ rather than things to be 
proud of- Hence we find the ancient Aryan kings, not in 
the role of leaders of conquering hordes, but as fathers of the 
people, protecting them from outside harm, and helping them 
to live a life of peace and content me ut, which was conducive 
to their spirltnal culture and the practice of D/tarma^ which 
literally means " that which upholds.^' Aud the Princes 
themselves were more ascetics than gorgeouH personages 
rolling in luxury. The King was the wieldcr of the ^ 

the sceptre,—which was emblematic of Dharma^ keeping 
people on the path of ffc (right), and which would 
dcslrov even the wielder himself^ if he strayed out of 
the path. The history of the ancient Aryans consists of an 
elaborate account of ideal kings like RAma and Yudhi?thira, 
of moral and spiritual heroes like Bha^ata^ Lakfrnana, 
Bhlfma and Arjunai of noble and ideal Princesses tike SllA, 
S'ivitr!, Damayantl and Draupadi, of ascetic kings like Manu 
and Jnnaka, of sages like Vasifltha, VigvAmitra^ BharadvAja, 
YAjnavalkya, Vylsa and Vdlmlki, of truthful king^ like Haric- 
ca^dra and Dagaratha, of noble spiritmal ladies like Maitreyh 
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Vi^vavftra, Loparnudr^^ AnasOyA and G 4 odb 3 uriH and of noble 
and virtnoos persons of even low birth and rank like Vidura, 
Ekalavya, DharmavyAdba and Tnl^dhfkra, The namca of all 
other personSp whether kings or princeSp were consigned to 
the limbo of oblivion^ as qnite up necessary p and unfit to be 
remeoibered or chronicledF If history merely means an 
account of kings in chronological order^ and of their wars 
and conquests, the anoietit Aryans have no history. But if 
it means an account of the peafiie, as they lived and thought^ 
of their hopes, aspirations and idealSt of an evolution of 
their civilisation working up to those idealsi of their many* 
sided activities in the domains of ethicsi spiritual culture^ 
philosophy, literature, arts and sciences, of welt-ordered 
social and political institutions making for the evolution of 
the community as a whole as w^ll a;* of the individsah of a 
Constant struggle, both communal and itidividtiah to live up 
to the highest ideal of true manhood, and of bold and deter* 
mined efforts to solve the riddle of life that always stares 
one in the face like the mysterious Egyptian Sphio^p to grasp 
the destiny of bumanity as a whole, and to realise oneself 
as a dro-p in the ocean of the Universal EgOp permeating 
the entire creation, physical and spirilual,”-thePp certainly, 
the Aryans have a history,—a history which is unique in 
the world, and unsurpassed by that of any people that ever 
flourished on our globe. The great Veda-Vy^sa in the early 
dawn of the Kaliyuga^ some 5pOO0 years ago, compiled such 
a history in the the greatest work after the 

Four VedaSp which is aptly called the Fifth Veda (PaMcdma 
y^da] and liihdsa (history). Other sages folKnved him in hb 
foot-stept and compiled the various Puri^sSi though alt of 
them arc fathered on Veda-Vyftsa. The compilation of these 
works was undoubtedly made pos&Lble only by the invention 
and development of the BrdhmE script which is the parent 
of the modem Sanskrit script^ and owes its origin entirely 
In the genius of the Aryan raccp—^ script which is admittedly 
the most perfect of all scripts in the world. 
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It wquld thus appear that the abseace af sucebict 
chraaological accounts of kings aod their reigns in the 
sacred Scriplurts of the ancient Aryans does not disprove 
the hoaiy antiquity of their civilisatton^ The Mahdlffidraia 
contains many traHitians of the ancient In do-Ary an race 
which, oven at the lime of Veda-Vyiksap passed into the 
realm of myths and legends. Without trying to explain 
them, he caTefnlly collected ail the legends and trAdilions 
current in his time and preserved them in his great liihdsa^ 
There are many legends in the MahAbharata relating to the 
emigrations made Lnlo foreign countries by some branches of 
the Indo-Aryau people, which admirably fit in with the 
tradition of the ancisnt Egyptians themselves that their 
forefathers had emigrated from the Land of Punt. It is 
recorded m the MahAbhArata that Garuda led the N 4 gas or 
serpents fa oocnadic Aryan tribe) out of India into a beautifnl 
island where the latter settled. Garuda himself carried on 
war with the DevaSt *>id aspired to be their lord^ but Vi^^u 
brought about a coinpromise by which Garuda submitted 
to the authority of the Devasi and acknowledged I heir supre¬ 
macy, though not without first eKtorting a promise from Vianu 
that he (Garuda) would always be perched over Vi^^u’s head 1 
It Is for this reason, says the legend, that Garuda always 
occupies a place on the lop of Vi^^u's chariot or throoe. We 
find that the EgyptLon God '*Ra, the Sun, U usually represented 
as a hawk-headed man, occasionally as a man, in both eases 
generally bearing on hb head the solar disk...Horns is generally 
hawk*bewded, and thus a solar god connected with Ra.*** 
The Assyrians also, as we have seen» had gods with the head 
and iviogs of an eagle. These fact^ will go to explain to a 
certain extent the Garuda of the Aryans. Besides the 
Garudas and the Sarpas or Ndg^s, there were other nomadic 
Iddc^Aryan tribes under the name of VdydrariLs- (lit- Wan- 
derers]|. Wc have already said elsewhere that a sage of the 
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Vdydvarnt whose name ivas Jaratkim married iKe beautilul 
sister af V&suki, the kingf i>f the Nlgas. and the issue of the 
union was the sage Astika. Fram the legends to be 

bund in the MahAbhirata, it would seem that there were 
constant bud$ between Ihe nomadic and the settled tribes of 
the Indo.Arjfan race atid that these feuds were continoed for 
a long time and only pnt an end to by eHecUng a compromise, 
or by the nomadic tribes leaving the shores of India (or good. 
It is also on record in the MahlbhAraU that some of the sons 
of King YayAti were banished by their father from the country 
on account of their disobedience and selfishness, and they 
became lords of the Yavanas. Miecehas and other barbarian 
races. All these legends go to show that long before the 
MahAbhilrata was composed, branches of the Indo-Aryan r^c 
had emigrated from India and settled down in other countries. 
We have seen in this chapter that a branch of this race Or the 
aiyanised Pfltidyas very likely emigrated to Egypt and founded 
a aonrishing empire which gave birth to the modern civilisa¬ 
tion of Europe. A conjecture like this can only explain the 
striking resemblances in physical type, manners, social 
customs, and religious beliefs of two such widely separated 
peoples as the ancient Aryans and the ancLcat Egyptians. 

The writer of the History of Egypt in the Historians’ 
Hbtory of the World " finds great difficulty in arriving at a 
Satisfactory conclusion as to the origin of the ancient Egyp¬ 
tians, in as much as he notices their striking resemblances 
with the Indians in many important respects, and yet cannot 
bring himself to believe that they originally emigrated from 
India. His observations on the ^point are worth quoting 
here 

" The ancients, beyond vaguely hinting at an Ethiopian 
origin of the Egyptians, confessed themselves in the main 
totally ignorant of the subject. And it must be confessed that 
tije patient researches of modem workers have not sufficed 
fully to lift the veil of this ignomncC' Theories have been 
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propouncicdp to be pure, h was broadly suggested by Heeren 
that one fniglit probably look lo India as the original cradle 
of the Egyptian race. Hebrew schoiars, however, naturally 
were disposed to find that cradle in Mesopotamia, arid some 
later atchatologists, among them so great an authority as 
Maspero, believe that the real beginnings of Egyptian history 
should be traced to equatorial v\ Erica. But there are no sure 
data at hand to enable us to judge with any degree of certainty 
as to which of these two hypotheses^ if any one of theitii is 
tnie. 

“ The whole point of view of modern thought regarding 
this subject has been strangely shifted during the last half 
century. Up to that time, it was the firm conviction of the 
greater number of scholars that, in dealing with the races of 
antiquity, we had but to recover some four thousand years 
before the Christian Era. Any hypothesis that could hope to 
gain credence in that day must be consistent with this sup¬ 
position. But the anthfopoTogistg of the past two generations 
have quite dispelled that long current illusion, and we now 
think of the history of man as stretching back tens* or per¬ 
haps hundreds of thousands of years into the past. 

** Applying a common-sense view to the history of ancient 
nalion^ ffomthis modified standpoint, it becomes at once appa- 
rejit bow very easy it may be to follow up false clews and 
arrive at false conclusions^ Let us supposcp for example, that, 
as Heeren believed and as some more modem investigators 
have contended^ the skulls of the Egyptians and those of the 
Indian races of antiquity, as preserved In the tombs of the 
respective countrieSt bear a close resemblance to one anothcr- 
VVhat, after all, does this prove ? Presumably it implies that 
these two xvidely separated nations have perhaps had a 
common origin. But it might mean that the Egyptians had 
one day been emigrants from India, or conversely, that the 
Indians had migrated from Egypt* or yet again, that the forbears 
of both nations had, at a remote ep<^ch, occupied some other 
region* perhaps in an utterly different pirl of the globe from 
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either Ifidia or Egypt. And even such a conclusion as this 
ivobild have to be accepted with a large element of doubt. 
For up to the present it niusL freely be admitted that the 
Studies of the anthropologists have by no means fixed the 
physical charactetA of the difTerenI; races with sufficient clear* 
ness to enable ys to predicate actual unity of race or unity of 
Origin from a seeming similarity of skulls alone^ Qf even 
through more comprehensive comparison of physical Iraltsp 
were these available. Mort- than this, any such comparison as 
that which attempts to Link the Egyptians ivilh the Indians or 
Hebrews or Ethiopians ts^ after alb only a narrow view of the 
subject extending over a comparatively limited period of lime. 
l\ it were shown that the first members of that race which 
came to be known as Egyptians Came m the valley of the Nile 
from India nr Mesopot?imia or Ethiopiat the fact would have 
undoubted historic intcrestp but it would after all only take 
us one step further hack along the course of the evolotton of 
that ancient civilisatjon^ and the question would still remain 
an open one as to what w^as the real cradle of the race." ^ 

The real cradle of the race, as ive have taken pains to 
point out and prove in these pages, w'as India, and that of its 
civilisation ancient Sapta-Sindhu. Our readers have seen 
that [ have not depended upon the evidence of a seeming 
similarity of skulls alone as established by Heeren and other 
scholars, to prove the common origin of, or a close connection 
betw^een the ancient Aryans, or aryanised Dravidians, aud 
the ancient Egyptians> The manners, social customs and 
institutions, and religious beliefs and obtservances of these 
two widely separated races had something of the family like¬ 
ness in them which cannot fail to strike even the most ciitkal 
mind as very remarkable. Add to this the Sanskrit origin of 
the names of the land, the river, and the gods, and the tradition 
of the ancient Egyptians themselves that they had originally 
come from the Land of Punt. Taking all these evidences and 
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circamstancea into one*s consideration, one cannot help fecU 
ing and mnduding that the ancient Egyptians were original 
immigrants from India as were the Chaldeans oE Mesopota¬ 
mia and the Phccnicians of the Syrian coast. We have 
proved the hoary anticiully of Rgvcdio civilisation^ which 
goes back to geological ^imes, at any ralCi to the time when 
Sapta-Siodhu was entirely cut oH from Southern India by a 
long stretch of sea extending from Assam to the coast of 
modern Gujrat, and when the entire Peninsula was peopled 
by wild savages Uttle removed from the state of brutes- The 
very fact that the first Egyptain king Menes established the 
Dynastic rule about 44^0 B. C.. from which Egyptian Isistory 
and civilisation realty began, makes it absolutely impossible 
that the Egyptians could have emigrated from Egypt to India, 
and imparted their civilisation to the Aryans whose civilisation 
w’as probably several thousands of years old. Such a 
supposition would, be absurd, not to say. ridiculous on the 
very face of it. The real fact was that when the whole world 
was steeped in utter darkness, the Rgvedic Aryans on the 
banks of the sacred SarasvatT and the SindhUp and in the 
beautiful valley of Kashmirp lighted up the holy Fire of 
CiviUsation and Spiritual Culture aoci kept it burning and 
glowing for thousands of years for the benefit of humanity* 
[n a much later age, a few faggots ivere taken from this 
sacred and burning pile to other countries where they burned 
and glowed spasmodically for some time till they wrerc finally 
extinguished, removed as they were from their original source. 
The ancient civilisations of Bahyloniap Assyria^ Phtnnicia 
and Egypt arc now mere namesp and things of the past 
beyond all hopes of revival or resuscitation, ft is only in 
India that the Ancient Fire still burns and glows on, and 
though blasts and dusts have done much to bedim Its radiance, 
it will burn and glow again with Us wonted lustre^ if propt'fly 
fed with such fuels and libations as are eminently fitted to 
keep it up. vk, a vivid realisation like that of the antient 
Aryans of the one supreme end and purpose of life, the 
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direction of all thon^Hti, eiier^e^ and actions towards the 
consu:n:iiiticin of that supreme end, the sintuitacieous culture 
of the h>i\y, mind nnd iouL And the subordiitalion of material 
culture to spirUtial, the citHii^ ition of catholicity, charity aud 
tolcratmn, tite i^ubordination of llie self to higher gooJ, tile 
rralisatjon of the di'^iiiity in man^ irrespective of caste, creed 
or rankj the merging of the individuali m the Universal EgOt 
the cultivation of the spirit of sclf-sacdfice for accomplishing 
communal good^ and the develDpmenI of that beatific vision 
that sees God in everything and everything in God—an all¬ 
round culture which i* the special heritage of the Aryan race 
from their glorious ancestors who occupied the posit ion of 
world-teachers^ and vividly realised their own destiny, ft 
was therefore not a mere vaio boast that the great Manu 
indulged ion when he insplringly declared : ''From the first* 
born {the Brahmans) oE this country let all the peoples of the 
Earth learn the guiding principles of their life and con¬ 
duct" a boast which was partially fulfilled in the past, and 
wails to be completely fulfilled in the days to come. 

I Mmu, Cb^ Ilf » ' 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

HUra-ARVAM IHFLUENCe IM WESTERN ASIA. 

We Have uatjed is the pfevious chapters the unmistakable 
stamp of Aryan culture and civilisatiou on those of ancient 
Babylonia, Asayrisp PbceiiicU and %ypt. Wc have alao 
shown that branches of the traniaDS emigrated to Europe^ 
»iid mined with the Slavs, and that the main body oi the tribe 
settled in Irani Persia^ or Parsiia as it used to be called. 
The Iranians were ^"a fine vigorous type of humanityp living 
by agriculture and calt I e-rearing, and sJctlled in the use of the 
spear and the bow. fiorse-breediog^ on which ihe tribes of 
Iran prided timmselves. was assiduously pursued, and hunts 
in the mountains offered rioh gains, and hardened the $inew$ 
of men for war. Other agricultural tribes were the Punthia- 
Lxans and ihe Dariisijtan^t who probably dwelt further to the 
eastp and the Gcritlamans or Karmaoian^ in tl>e highJands of 
Karman. The wilder parts of the mountains and the steppei 
and deserts of tSiecoasts were occupied by predatory nomads* 
some of them very barbaric, the majority of whom must be 
ranked under the head of Persians. Such were the MardanSj 
the neighbours of the Elymieans (EbmUes), Uxians (Persian 
Uvadta, now Chualstan) and the Kossaeans in the Zagros [ 
the Sagartians (Persian Asagarta) to the central desert, the 
Utians (Persian |ut)ja) in the Karmanian coast dlstKcts, and 
the Dropiciaos; the name Dahx or Vobbers' Is also found 
here, as in the Turanian steppe. These tribes no more 
con^litulcd a poliLical unity than did those of Media; divided 
among various districtSi the peasants lived in patrianhal 
conditions under hereditary princes, and w^ere continually at 
war with the robbers and nomads, while they w^^re protected 
by the ^bousehoid gods' who sheltered from sterility and 
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TItesfl Aryan roMiefs an<J itoniadfip of ivK«>rn were 

bno^vfi as Dative (Sansk. or robbers) had bt-eni it 

should he remembef&l| the peais of Sapta-Sindhti, before 
they were driven out by the ftgvedio Aryaosi^ When the 
Iraolani and other Aryaw tribe* emij^rated from JndiaK 
settle<f in Persia^ Media^ Etarfi and other parts of WeatcTn 
Asn, these robbers proved as much pests to thrm as they 
had proved to the R»vedfc Aryans in Sapta-Sind iii. Tne 
civilised Aryan settlers, however, managed to keep them 
a^ay from their territories, and prohHbly drove most of them 
Westward antil, further pressed forward by other civilised 
and more powerful trihes^ they were competled to pass out of 
Asia into Europe through the isthmss of Bosphorus. Ti e 
route of march of th^se wild Aryan-savages most have been 
along the southern coast of the Black Sea. through the 
ancient provtnee known as which is the same word 

as the Sanskrit meaning ^"highway,'' The motintalns 

and forests of Medi^t Armenia^ Pbntqs. Cappadocia, Galatia, 
Mysia and Lydia must have afforded them snffictenl refuge 
and facility for hunting to induce them to hang about a^d 
tarry in those regions for a long time, until they were ousted 
from possession and pressed forwarii again by other more 
powerful tribes. Leaving such residue# in nil the regions as 
chose to reniPiin by adopting more dvIlis^Bd and peaceful 
ways of living. As the MudiEerrariean Sea barred their 
further progress westward, they naturally turned towards ihe 
north and went over to Europe, scattering themselves, along 
with other Asiatic nomad^r east, w^est, norlh and south. 

Of all the Aryan tribes that were compelled to leave 
Sapta>Sindhu, and passed w'e&tward, *' the Persians were the 
first Aryans to achieve a great world empire within histone 
times. With them the Aryan race became doTiiinant in the 
Western world, and it has so continued to the present time- 
The Persians themselves maiRtained the first place among 
the nations only for about two octilurics, or from the time of 
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Cyrus until llie Asiatic conquest of Alexander tlie Great. 
Atid the sceptre which they laid dawn w.« taken up by 
Western nations akin lo them in speech, and passed on froni 
one to another people of the same great Indo-Gcrmanic race 
throughout the two and a half ralllenniums which separate tlie 
lime of Cyrus from our own- hat it is not only because of 
their kinship with European nations that the Perslan.i are of 
interest. Iheir history has intrinsic importance. Theirs 
was unquestionably the migiitlest empire the world had seen, 
since secure history began. It extended from India on the 
east to the extreme confines of Asia In the west and the 
nartli..n'cst, and beyond them to include Egypt* 11 even 
Ihrealened at one lime, tlirougb the eubjugaiion of Greece, 
to invade Europe as well, and numberless writers have 
moralised on the great change of destiny that would have 
fallen to the lot of Western civilisation, had their threat been 
made effective. All such moralising of course is but gucss- 
w'ork, and it may be questioned whether most of it has any 
validity wbataver. For the truth seems to be that the Persians 
were much more nearly akin to the European intellert llian a 
study of their descendants of recent geiterations would lead 
one to suppose. It is everywhere conceded that they sprang 
from the same stock, and their most fundamental trails show 
many points of close resemblance.”^ 

It should be remembered, however, that the great Persian 
Empire flourished after the kingdoms of Biibylonia, .As^^yria, 
Phmnkia and Egypt bad declined. It would therefore be 
wrong to suppose tliat they were the first to achieve greatness 
in the line of building empires or developing a world civlllsa* 
lion. But it must be conceded that the extent of their empire 
and power was greater than that of the ancient Babylonians, 
Assyrians or Egyptians, aud that, while these nations were 
mixed peoples, the anctent Persians were undoubtedly of pure 
Aryan descent. The great Emperor Darius who ascended 
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the throne of Persia about 521 B. C described himself w th 
prhlc not only as a Persian Imt "an Aryan of Aryan race," 
Such, at any rate, is ihe inscription an his lotiib. 

But more than looo years before the fl mrisUing of ihr Per- 
shii l^rnpire. olh^r p'lwerful and ente rprisin;; Aryan trih-'S had 
appeared in Western A^ia from Sapta-Sindhn directly, as 
is evidenced by the names of ihe Gals tvhom they worshipped 
and invoked and who were the identical deities ^vors!^ipped 
by the Vedic Aryans themselves. Such Aryan tribes were the 
Mitannians, the Kos^*ins, the Hittites or KhetasJ he Phrygians 
and olbcts. *' The kingdom of Mitanni." says Rogers. ” must 
Ulte its place among the small states nhuh have had their 
share in influencing the progress of the world, hut whose own 
hUxory we are unable to trace." This kingdom was situated 

to the north-west of the kingdom of Babylonia and west of 

Assyria, between the Ti-ris and the Euphrit-s in their upper 
courses- It was called N rharain hy ih. ErvpUins and Aram- 
Naharain in the Bible, lehuiimes 1 of Egypt reached thw 
kingdom about 1580 B. C. during his A*ialic campaign, and 
in a battle fought on the borders, the king of Milanni 
defeated, Tehulimes erected a stele on ihe Euphrates to 
mark the limits of his dominion or rather conquest, an I en 
tmoed back, richly laden, to 1 hebes. From lids time orl , 
there was consunt intercourse between the Nik and the 
Euphrates, In .jaa B. C. Tehotimes 111 eat ended h.s conquest 
as f»t as Mitanni which was made tributary to E-ypl. 

From the Tel-el-Amarna letters we know that ^^tween 
the years 1470 8 C. and t 4 t>o B. C there reigned 10 Mitannl 
four kings whose names were Arlatana, Artasuma, utarna 
and Dashxatta, the last name resembling the Sanskrit word 
Dai.r^tA^. The other names also bear a close resemblance 

to Sanskrit. Hugh Winckler discovered m 1909 at BogW 

Keui, aixuaicd in Cappadovii, a cUy tablet contir.nmg the 
terms of a treaty made hy the king of Mitannl. tn wbteh l 1 « 
Vedic Gods Mitra-Varupa, India, and the Nksatyas (the win 
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Ajfvm?) w<^re Mitra'V.imftit tia\?a mentjorjed- 

together m the clay tablet, as u\ the ^^veda. Ti>drap as our 
reader9! know, was the prkcipal Vedjc deity who, however^ 
was discarded by the Iranians. The word Nasaiyas used to 
be pronounced by the Tranians as NAk^tyas. It would, there* 
fore, appear that the Milnrtniatis were a branch the Vcdic 
Aryans, and not ol the Iranians, and they must have emigrated 
to Western Asia directly fro n Sipta^Sindhu, where alone, as 
is admitted by nil scholars, the Vedic religioD had its birth. 
When did this emigration take place^ it is very dificuU to 
ascerlain ^ hut it may have been accomplished long before 
the powerfiil Assyrian kingdom, which was situated jjliat to 
ihf east of Mitanni, flourished. It is admitted by archsologials 
that Ninevelit the capital of Assyria, was in existence in 
j.ooo B. Cm and the early rulers appt^ar to have been subject 
pritst-princes of the kings of Babylonia. 

7 [he Milannjaas made aJIiances with the Kossaeuns and 
the HUtUes to resist the invasion of the Egyptian kings ahotil 
i:,4to B- C- The power of the HittUcs at this lime bectinc 
forniidiible. Thry threatened the Egyptian provinces In Syria 
and the Mitannians were instramentaJ in driving the Egyptians 
from the land of the Amoritea. 

During the period of Egyptian subjection of Mitanni, its- 
Idogs gmve their daughters in marriage to some of the kings of 
the XVillth Dynasty of Egypt. Tiholimes IV married a 
MiUnnian Princess. His successor Amenhotep III marriedi a 
wife of foreign origin and religion, named Thi. lie also 
married GtEukhipa (or Kirgipa), daughter of the king of 
Mitannir It was Tihutlmes IV who^ probably under the in^ 
flnrnre of his Mitannian wife^ discarded the Great Sphinx, 
and restored the old cult of Horemkhu (" The sun in the two 
hortapns’'). His successor^ Amenhotrp HI, who,, as we have 
sajdp also marritrd a Mjtannicin Princess, brought to Thebes 
the religion of Ati^n^ the solar disk, an^l in the tenth year of 
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hh r«ign, inaugurated a fe$tiTa^ at Kamak in hot]cur of the 
new reiigiofi- And his pitceessor, Amtnhotep IVp to free 
hiniielf from the power of the high priest at Thehrs^ deter¬ 
mined to have a new capilai [or his kingdom^ for wlsich Ateo 
should be the supreme God, The reliKi£>n of Aten was 
probably the roost ancient form of the religion of Ra. The 
disk before w^hir^h proteEtations were made w’as not only the 
shining and visible form of the divinity^ it was the God himself. 
For the introduction of this new religion, the last kings of this 
Dynasty were distinguished by the name of “ Heretic kings." 
[t is believed by Rogers that this change of religion [□ Thebes 
was brought about by the iuHuenCe of the Mitannian Princess- 
es>* The Mitannians having been the worshippers of Vedic 
Cods, the predilection of the Prjnce?=sfrs for the worsivip of 
the Sun and the establishment of a pure religion would be 
most natural. 

Tlie Kns'i^ans or KmStfi ^Ka^sKu) were another Aryan 
iriba who iiihibit-iil t!ie miu itiins of Zagros tn El tm, iv>iieli 
wA-i jttuite.l to the east of ancient Babylonia anil ihe south of 
Persia or Iran- In about iSoO B. C- the list SufiieTian king 
oE Babylonia was defeatedi and Babylonia eoflqttercd by the 
Kassttes or Kqss*ans tinder Kandish fCandlsJ or Gaddas, 
who established a dynasty which lasted for 57*^ years and nine 
months, " Under the foreign domination, Babylonia lost its 
empire over Western Asia. Syria aod Palestine became 
independent, and the high priests of Asshur made themselves 
king* of Assyria. The divine attributes with whkh the 
Semite king* uf Babylonia had hern invested dmappeared at 
the same time; the title of ' ijod ' ii never given to a Kassite 
tovereigri. Babylon, however, Tomained the capital ol the 
kingdom, and the holy city of Western Asia. Like I lie 
sovereigns of the Holy Roman Empiie. it was necessary for 
the Prince who I'laimed tule in Western Asia to go to Babylon 
aod there be acknowledge d is the adopted son of Bel before 

a. W. ROfcn’ ami VaL i,> im- 
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Tib claim to legitim icy coLild b* admitted. Bibylon became 

and m ird a prkstly cUy, ofi its ancient prestige 

and inefgio' Its ruler into a p Jiinff. From lienCcfortli d>iVii 
to th= Persian era. it was ihj rdii^ims bead of Uie civitked 
east/'* 

Some liter KnsKae in kings of Babylania^ lujr.j Ki^daslimaii 
Bel and Burni-burusli I corresponded wkh the Egvptim 
Pharaohs, Amenhotep III and Amenhot^^p IV (1400 B. C.). 
The Assirian kingp Asshur-Uballitp still owned alkgiance lo 
Ilk Biby Ionian suzerain, and in ter in images took place between 
the royal families of Assyria and Babylonia. The lalter, 
moreoverp still sought oppjftankks of recovering its old 
popremacy in Palestinep which tlie conqu^ists of the XVII kh 
DynnisEy hml m inle an E Jtpiian province, aad aloni^ widi ihe 
.Miia itiiiiu and the HiUtUea, intrigued againsl the Egyptian 
government xvUh iiisiil.*ctiJ cortspif itori in the west. The 
Ko>s£in dyna^ity came to an end in izjo B. C* after which 
the Assy I tan kings became the masters of Babylonia. 

It would cliEis appear thit the Kossacins played a great 
pirt in the incieot history of VVcsterii .Aiian That they were 
pure Aryans from SapU-Sindi^u is proved by the names of 
tlieir principal deiiie^, Saryas (the Son) and 
(Maf'Uts^ Of the windi). Tncir language also bore a strong 
reSEmblance to Sanskrit, and the Knsi^se la king^ described 
themselves in the mscriptioas as Kharis or Ary as. 

There h litile doubt says Mr Hh K Hill ia Ins 
0/ ih^Aear h'ast [p+ 20 J) ‘khai the Katsjtes (Ka^sunsj 
were In Jo-Europeans^ and spoke an Aryan tongac. Ttieir 
chief god wa# Sur^iAt/i^ the sun, the Indian and Greek 

Hyros ; tlieir word lor “ god * w^as &ugashi the Slav and 

PtiiygUn Tne icriiuftaEion ash which regularly 

appears at the end of their names is a nomiaaiive, corres* 
ponding to the Greek—17^ (c/ Saask, as or jjc). Such a name 
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af Endabii^aH is dearly Aryan. They were evidently the 
advance‘gnird of the In do-European soothern movement 
which cotokvized (ran aqA- pusittii-tffsiward to (kt hordet^s- of 
j<ttc Afingf- In the north the Icing him of Milanni was about 
this:tinte established between the Euphrates and Ti^is by 
Aryan! who must hiva b-jett of the same stock as the Kasaites 
who coDtjuerecl Babylonia. The names of the kii^gs of Mitaniii 
which are known lo 0* in later times are Aryan, and bniong 
the gods of Mitanni ive find the Indian Varii^a, Indra, and 
the Misatya twins (Agvintl." All this goes clearly to short 
that the KassTtes as well, ad the MitanniaiiB were direet 
immigrants from India, where the Vedic. gods had been 
worshipped from time tmmemorial, and the V^diC hymns 
cpmposed in a far earlier age, My surmise is th.nt ihe^isper^ 
lion of these Aryan tribes look place after the battle of liurj» 
kfetra that had been fought about 2,y}0 B. C., and had made 
the Ksatriya race nearly estinct in India, Those that sur¬ 
vived this general ruin migrated towards the west and sell lad 
in various parts of Asia Minor, founding powerfuf kingdoms, 
and maintaining their national and tribal characteristics for 
s long time. But afterwards they were gradually absorbed 
by the Semites, and tlie only relics of their once havit^ 
belonged to the great Aryan race are now to be found in 
their statues, writings on bricks and engravings on stones 
and monuments, and in the nantes of their kings and gods. _ 

The Hittites, who lived in a region to the north-west ol 
Mitanni, and the north of Phanicia, were probably also a 
branch of the Aryan race, though European scfiolars are not 
agreed as to who they were, and whence they came. That 
they were a non-Semitlc race is. however, admitted by all. 

“The Peninsula ol Asia Minor is so situated geopsphi- 
cally that it is the only higliw.vy butwntn Asia and Europe, 
ranch as Palestine is the highway between Asia and Africa. 
The peoples which inhabited it were therefore neceisafily, 
In some sense, a buffer between the great nations of the two 
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continents. For the most part, the role they pbyed. at 
rate in later histoT>'. was a comparatively insignificant one. 

U is becoming more and more evident that there was a time 
in ancient history—using the term in the ordinary or relative 
sense—when the people who inhabited Asia Minor, took a 
loremost rank among the nations of their time as a warlike 

and conquering race.They are vaguely refetted to in 

the Bible records as descendants ol Heth, son of Canaan, 
the son of Hem, and they are mentioned as one of the seven 
Canaanile tribes, but no one now-a-days ascribes great 
historical Importance to these Hebrew records."' 

Jt appears that the Hittites were one of the most power¬ 
ful and warlike of ancient nations. The Egyptians called 
them Khetas, and the Assyrians Khattis. From their very 
warlike character and their name, it seems to me that they 
were originally an Aryan tribe, belonging to the caste ol 
Ktalriyas, and Khatti, Kheta, or Hittite were meidy corrupt¬ 
ed forms ol the original Sanskrit word. That they were a 
very powerful people would appear from the fact that 
" several centuries before our era, the HittLteS founded a 
powerful empire in Western Asia, probably with outlying 
provinces in Africa, and even in Europe as far west as Italy. 
The gTralneSB of this nation we are able to conjecture from 
the numt'rous references made to it in the Bible and Egyptian 
history, and from the mighty monoments of its power that 
still exist. Tlic carved figures on these monuments and the 
representations given by the Egyptians promt the HtUitts 
to hove Seen of an altogether digerent pkysteal type froft 
the hemitei, and, therefore, of a digerent rate \ bnt their 
origin has not been dearly dclermioed/’* * 

From their language also they appear to have been a 
non-Semitic tribe. It is held by scholars that their language 
was ** characteristic and more sharply defined from any 
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known contemporary tongue, and though the point is not 
yet as fiiily esUbUshed as might be vvtihed. it is thought that 
the evidence in hand justifies, the conclusion that the Htitites 
were not a Semitic race- U has been even suggested that 
they had Mongoloid affinities. If such was the ease, the. 
Htitites were related rather to the people of the north, 
and north-east,—to the Scythians, perhaps even to the 
Chinese—than to their neighbours of the south. But all 
these questions must await the resulu of future investiga¬ 
tions. For the moment, the Hittites are only just beginning 
to be revealed to us as a great conquering nation of Western 
Asia, who at one time rivalled the Egyptians and the 
Mesopotamians, but the memory of whose deeds had almost 
altogether faded from the minds of later generations ^ 

The figures of the sculptures left by the HilUlcs are 
always represented as wiring a peculiar form of shoe with 
upturned toe, a form which appears typical of India. They 

are also credited with having invented a hieroglypnic senpt 

of absolutely independent origin- But as yet very little 
progress has been made towards the decipherment of this 

new form of writiogi 

The Hittites were obstinate fighters, and put tip a tough 
fight against Pharaoh Tehulimes HI and Seti. But they are 
memorable in Egyptian history because of the great alt e 0 
Kadesh, their city on the Oronles, in which Ramses II w 
disUnguishsd himself. The feats of Ramses are wri ^ 
in an Egyptian war-poem which is still extant under t e 
name of The war-poem of Pentaur. A ^ 

however, was concluded by Ramses with the 
Khatusil (Sanskrit, iTxefre-iri ?) or Khatasar, which word 
may be a corruption of the Sanskrit word fCsairttvare, t e 
lord of the Kaatriyas. The text of the treaty has been 
discovered in an insenptiou on the temple of Kamal*. id 
which the oamc SutskMt the supreme god of the Kheta, who 
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was lord cal heaven and earth, has bpom Tnenlioocd. Sutekh 
w«^: proj^bly a corrupted form of the Sanbkrii word 
^LkiakratUt which was a nartte of tndra. 

U will ba recalled I hat an alHance was formed by the 
tfittites with the hfUannians and the Kossxans against ihe 
Egyptians. This alUance was made by these people* pro¬ 
bably in coTksequrnce of their natural aRinfty In race- The 
Scythian* were an eatremely barbaimis and cruel peeplcp 
mostly addicted to a nomidtc lile, tl i* not at all likely from 
the advanced slate cl the civifUation of the HUtitr^ that they 
belonged to that race. The figures on the HUtite sculpture* 
also do nnt resemble Ihe Mongoloid type or the Chinese. 
The probabLlilyp tbcreforci Is that they were Aryans, Further 
invesligalioDS into their early history may lead to the 
Ublisbfnentof the truth of this hypothesis, 

Jt may be mentioned here timt the Hiltite^ worshipped 
Mi (the Universal MotherJ and Attis (Vedic AtH^ or the 
Sun)^ and probably also Mithras (Vedic 3///M}, and Min, 
tbe moon (Irmnic M4o). AH these gods must have been 
iulrodaced from India or Iranp These deities, however, are 
not rnentioaed in the lUt of the Hittke gods in the Treaty 
of Ricnses U with Khattusil or Khatasac. Da the rocks of 
ihe shrine of Yasill Kay4 are found the sculptured figures of 
'' a grades*, CybeEe or M4, standing upon a lion as 4he does 
on the coins of Greek and Roman times, and wearing upon 
her head a lur re ted head-dress,,.,^. Behind her la a youihful 
war^god^ vmed with an aae, and also mounted upon a ItOQi 
who accftmpanies her, as the young god does the goddess 
on CtcUn seals. He must be Altis/" At Yasili Kayl and 
at Mal4tiya the HiUite deities says Mr. H, R. Hall in his 
vJiterViii' a/ JVffsrr (p, 331) are often 

acfqmpauied by animal^ in fuUe /ndi&m /njiboif, and souie- 
times-stapd; upon them. This wai a peculiarity'^ cbai^cterislic 
of Analolian iconography down to ibe blest times, li 
rf WETS rr /r^m "Ar^an. 
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Mr. Nail waultl tiave baan mors carrcet in laying' that it was 
br&tight by tlie BilUtes themsflves direct from Aryan 
India. The Hittitrs had a malef god in the form of a bull, 
and a female god to the form of a lioneas, and the deiiiea 
ware somctlines repr^aented aa riding on them. In an old 
coin of Ancient Syria (which belonged to the Hittites) are 
found the figured of a goddess mounted on a lion, and of 
a god mounted on a bull* These figures undoubtedly 
resemble those of the god ^iva and the goddess Du^gA of 
the Hindu Pantheon of the Paur^^iic age. If the HittUos 
came from India, they must have so at an age when 

the Vedic reUglon gave away to the Paurd^ic, and Siva and 
Durg 4 were the popular deities in that land. The Erst 
historical menUon of tlie Hitt lies or the Khatti occurs about 
1750 B. C,^ when they invaded Babylon in the reign of king 
SamsudStana, and the Hktite kingdom lasted till 1100 B. C*. 
If this was the Pauripic age in India, how old and early 
must have been ihe Rgvedic ag<^, and how abt-urd would 
be the computation of that age by European, and American 
scholars, who have put it down at 1000 B. C., or at most 
tjoo 6. C. 1 

The Phrygians who lived in fhe eeiilre of Asia Minor 
were admittedly an Aryan trihe. Phrygia Is a country of 
many mountains and numerous fiver valleys. 1 he fertility 
of the latter was always remarkable, and la the northern 
boundaries, at the sources of the river Sangariua, wide 
stretches of pasture land afforded nourishtceat for sheep. 
Grapes also ware eilensively cultivated. 

‘*The an dent PhrygUns were an agricullural people, 
and the strange rites of their religious worship all had 
reference to the renewal and decay of Nalnre. Ihe ‘ Phrygian 
mother* who was called by the Greeks Rhea or CybelCi and 
whose name in the Phrygian language is said to have been 
AmmA, had her temple at the loot of mount Agdns, near 
Pesainus, where she was served by hosts priests. She was 
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worshipped in the tecnplo under the B™** ^ formless stone, 

said to have fallen from heaveOj and was cotiCf-ivEd o as 
driving over the tnoontains in a chariot, and wearing a crown 
of lowers over her head. The beloved of Cybele was Aliys, 
and ibe festivals of his birth and death were Celebrated with 
wild grief and frantic joy, and accompanied by barbarous 
and unlovely rites, much like those of the worship of Adonis 
at Byblus. Cybclc represents nature, fir nature as the 
producer of life, and the birth and death of Attys typify the 
spring and auiumn of the years.” ‘ 

Kow it would appear that Ammd, the name of the 
“ Phrygian mother,’' is equival.?nt to the Sanskrit word 4 mid 
which means mother.- Cybele was the same as the Vedic 
goddess Frithiii (Earth) or CySeit as she used to be called 
by the Lydians, another ardent Aryan tribe of ^sfa Minor. 
Attyi is no other than Atn who has b.en described tn the 
^veda (v, 40. 7) as a friend of the Sun whom he released 

from the clutches of Wm-ii (Eclipse). There are many 

legends in connection wiih Atri in the Rgveda, one of wbic 
is that the Asuras confined him in a torture-house having 
one hundred doors and lighted tip a fire, fed and kept alive 
by chaffs of corn as fuel, with the object of torturing him. 
Jl was the Alvins, however, who extinguished the fire by 
pouring water upon it, and released Atri, (Rv. 1 . loo, 8 ). 
This Atri in the fiery torture-house was undoubtedly the 
sammei-suo, and his sufferings during the ihree hot months 
only came to an end when the rains began to fait, thereby 
cooling the atmosphere. That Cybele or Cybebe was Mother 
Earth is undoubted, as she was represented by a shapless 
meteoric stone that fell from heaven, Cybele was, therefore, 
ideuiilied with the sky as well as TerrA Arms or hard ^rtb. 
We have a whole Slkta in the ^veda {v. S4) praise of 
the goddess PAthirl who has bem identified h'>th with 
AntArikss the sky) as well as the Earth. The beloVfd of 
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Cybfie Eatth or Nature was Attys or ttie Sun In the 
Phrygian land- When winter came, and the power of the 
Sun declined, the aspect of Nature became dejectird 
and motirnful ■, but when the Sun gained power again in 
spring and soitiiiier, Nature brcame enlivened with fresh 
foliage and flowers, and joyous with the songs of birds. 
These were the occasions of the festivals among the Phrygians 
—festivals of gn*f joy respectively. 

Bagaios was the name of the supreme God of the 
Phrygians, and this God is the same as the Vedic God Bhag^ 
and the Aveslic God of the same name. In the Slaj^ic 
languages also Bogu denotes the supreme deity. be 
Armenians," says Or. Isa-tC Taylor “ are believed to have 
been an eastern ratenslon of the Phrygians, who themselves 
have been idnitified with the Briget of Thrace. Thus Of 
the few Phrygian words W'hich we possess, ®i*^*”*' ^ * 

Phrygian name of the Supreme God, is the Iranian a^, 

and the Slavonic Bogn. Hence we may conjecture^ a 
Phrygian and Thracian might supply some of the missing 
Hnhs between Greek, Armenian, Slavonic and Iranian. 

Herodotua says that the Egyptians regarded the 
Phrygians to be the oldest penple li t''* ; but t e 

Greeks thought that they came from Thrace and were 
originally tailed Brigiius, The Phrygians, however, while 
Owning the relationship to the Brigians of Thrace, cc are 
themselves to be the oMer people. And probably they were 
right. Modern writers are disposed to attribute an Armenian 
origin to both races. But whether the Phrygians were erf 
Armenian origin or not, there can be no doubt t at t ey ^a 
a racial affinity with them a, with the Irantans also. This 
establishes a continuous link of fb® Aryan race a ong t e 
"high way" between As-La and Europe, The Phrygians 
must have been a brnuch of the Brji* of the R^rveda, some 
of whom probably settled tn Asia Minor as Phrygians, while 
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crossT'd over to Europe and settled in Thrace tinHcf 
Ihe name of BiiRes “ There are Indications which aer« to 
show that the Phrygian* * once eatended their mle over s 
much wider area than that waited to thetr coomry in out- 
maps of the ancient world ; that they held command Of the 
sea-board, and were even found beyond the jBgt-an.*" This 
shows Aryan eipaosion over Europe, The Slavs, as we have 
elsewhere said, were probably a branch of the Iranians who, 
in the course of their wanderings westward from Airyana 
Vaejo most likely under tlie leadership of Yima, in the iutr#- 
glacial epoch, left residues on llie line of their march through 
Armenia, Phrygia, Lydia, and other provinces of Asia Minor, 
and through Thrace in Europe, tilt they settled in North 
Russia. They could not have marched through the steppes 
of Central Asia, wliich were in ancient times covered by a 
large tea, and probably did not egist in those limes. 

Another Aryan people were the Lydians who, after the 
disappearance of the Hittites, attained a degree of prominence 
that makes them an object of parUcolar interest to the 
present-day student of ancient history. " As to the origin’ 
of the Lydians and their early history, all is utterly obscure, 
ft is not even very clearly known whether they are to be 
regarded a Semitic, Aryan or Turanian race; most likely 
they Were a mixed race, and owed to this fact the telalive 
power which they attained."* 

Tradition ascribes to them three dynasties of kings, 
which are commonly spoken of as the Atlyad*, Heraclldie 
and the Mermnadse. The first rtf these dynasties is alt.igcther 
mythical, and the second very largely so. Under the Merm- 
nadse, Lydia became a maritime as well as an Inland paWer. 
They Conquered some of the Greek cities, and the coast of 
Ionia was included within iht* Lydian kingdom. Under the 
great Croesus, the Lydian kingdom became a Lydian empire, 
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and all Asia Minof westward of Ite Halys, with the exception 
of Lycia, owned the supremacy of Sardis, the capital of 
Lydia, which never again shrank back into its original 
dimensions. 


" The language, so far as can be judged Irom its s^nty 
remains, was Indo-European, and was more closely related 
to the western than to the eastern branch of the family. The 
race was probably a mixed one consisting of aborigines and 
Aryan immigrants, ft was characAerised by indastry and a 
commercial spirit, and before the Persian conquest, by bravery 
as weU."i 

“ The religion of the Lydians resembled that of the other 
civilised nations of Asia Minor. It was a Nature- worship, 
which at times became wild and sensuous. By the side of 
the supreme god Medeus stood the sun-god Attys, as in 
Phrygia, the chief object of the popular cult. He was at once 
the son and bridegroom of Cybele or Cybebe, the mother of 

the go ds,...Ukc the Semitic Tammuz or .Adonis, he was the 

beautiful youth who had mutilated himself in a moment of 
frenzy or despair, and whose temple was served by eunuch 
priests. Or again, he was the dying snti-god, slain by the 
winter, and mourned by Cybebe, as Adonis was by Aphrodite 
in the old myth which the Greeks had borrowed from 
Phosnicia."^ 

Cybebe became " the mother of Asia,'* * and at Ephesus, 
where she was adored under the form of a meteoric stone, 
was identified with the Greek Artemis. The priestesses by 
whom she was served were depicted in oarly art as armed with 
the double-heaiJed ue, and the dances they performe^ m er 
honour with shield and bow gave rise to the my(bs which ^w 
in them the Amazons, a nation of wo man-warriors.,,... The 
prostitution whereby the Lydian girl* ^heir dowries. 
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was a religious exercise as among (he Sefflitesj which marked 
their devotion to the goddess Cybele.’*' 

tn the above extracts, we can easily Identily Mode us, the 
supreme god of the Lydians, with the early Vedlc god 
Mitra, and Attys, the Phrygian and Lydian sun-god, with 
Atri. We have already Identified Cybebe with Prithi^ or 
Nature, and Cybebe was both the mother and wife of Atri^ 
Attys or the sun, just as S^rya in the ^gveda has been 
described as both the husband and son of Usas, It was from 
primordial Nature that the sun was produced, and it was 
through the power of the sun that Nature produced flowers 
and fruits,—in other words, became fruitful. As regards the 
eunuch priests who served the Lydian god Attys, there ts a 
strange coincidence of this story with a Vedio myth which is 
worth mentioning here. In Rv. v, 7S, we find the story nf n 
Rcj of the name of Sapis-Vadhri (lit. Mven.eunuch) who 
was a son of Atri and whose brothers used to lock him up in 
a wooden chest every night, thereby preventing him from 
coming in contact ivith his wife. The on account of 
this forced separation from his wife, became very much 
dejected and care-worn, and prayed to the ASvins, the divine 
physicians, to release him from his imp rise ntnent. It is 
needless to say that the Alvins did listen to his prayer and 
release him, thereby enabling him to meet his wife. 

Now it is perfectly reasonable to call the sun a eunuch, 
when he loses his powers io winter As Nature wears n 
dLsmal look in this season, the trees being stripped of foliage, 
fiow’trs and fruits, she may be said to be reduced to the same 
condition as that of a young woman who is separated from 
her beloved. The sun in winter was therefore compared to a 
eunuch, or as the Lydians thought, was served by eunuch 
priests (Sapla-Vadhri}. Nence arose the practice of employ¬ 
ing eunuchs as priests in the temple of Attys. Lucian says; 
^^The priests are self-muttiated men, and they wear women's 
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garcncnts/' As regard Cybde or Cybtbe, it was thaught 
necessary to guard her during her forced separattoti frwn her 
husband, not by man-warriors but by female-warriors. Hence 
probably arose the necessity of having her served by priest- 
esses who were also warriors. This practice of employing 
female warriors as priestesses In the temple of Cybebe was 
the origin of the trihe of Amaaijos of ancient legend. As 
regards the religious practice of the Lydian girls prostituting 
themselves before marriage, it was, as we have seen, an old 
Babylonian custom which was probably imitated by the 
Lydians. 

The chief town of Lydia was Sardis, which was famous in 
ancient times as the principal mart of the east and the 
west. Sardis in Lydian originally meant “year- and ^e word 
can be identified with the Vedic word Sarad which also 
means "a year.'* The. Homeric word "Hyde may be a 
corruption from the word "Sardisi There was a town in 
Lydia called "Asia,” and the continent of Asia took its natne 
either from this town or from Asies. a Lydian hero. This 
legendary hero was connected with .Altys by some sort o 
relationship, and we are disposed to think that he was none 
other than the Vedic Afvim who released S ipta-Vadhri, the 
son of Atrli, from his forced confinement. It was quite 
natural for the Lydians to honour this legendary hero or g i 
by founding a town in his name. Strabo reports that t ere 
was shown by the side of thu river Cayster on the route rom 
Ephesus to Sardis a building dedicated to the hero siefc 
This was probably the site of the town of Asia, rom w ic 
the continent took its name. 

*‘The Lydian Empire may b* described as the indusliwl 
power of the ancient world. The Lydians were J ® 
being the inventors, not only of the g^es as 
huckle-bones, bait, but also of coined money. The oldest 
known corns are electrum coins of the earlier Mermnads, 
stamped on one side with a lion's head, or the figure of a kmg 
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witH bow and quiverJ'^^ It ahoiild be noted here that the 
Vedic Aryans were eilreniely fond of ihe ganrie el dice, 
and the Lydians only brought this game as well as the 
art of coioing metab from ludia. These coins were of a 
particular measure, and called fmnas whichp as we have 
already ebewhere pointed outg was a corrupted form of the 
Vedic word mana. 

The Lydians were Si-^nadevas or worshippers of iingam, 
'^Phallic embiems for averting evil were plentiful | even the 
summit of the tomb of Atyattes is crowned with an enormous 
one of stone about 9 ft. in diameter^It b still a custom 
with the Hindus to erect a liftgam over the ashes of a disting¬ 
uished person, covered over with a conical temple. 

From the above brief account of the ancient Lydbns, it 
would appear that they were originally an ancient Aryan 
tribe from Sapia-Siudhu, bat they afterwards commingled 
wUh the aborigines and the Semitic races, which helped lo 
deiatroy the purity of their race and religious faith. 

We thus see that the influence of Aryan culture in 
Western Asia was greats and that many Aryan tribes in the 
differenl stages of ervilisatien emtgrated from India lo 
Western Asia and settled dowm in varioLis regions, establbh- 
ing kingdoms and empires^ TTiose that were in a savage 
state were pushed forward by the more powerful tribes 
following them until they w'ere compelled to disperse over 
Europe. We shall try now to Bnd out how this dispersion 
was effecied. It should^ howeverj be noted here that the 
savage Aryan tribes who were nomads and lived by the chase 
were the first to wander out of their original home in Sapta* 
Sindbu, They were probably in a rijdimeDtary stage of 
development, and though they might have learnt the use of 
metals while in Sapta-Sindhu, they forgot it as soon as they 
left the countryt not having learnt the prooegs of mantifac- 
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tunhg them like their advanced brethern. They had certain 
Cornmon words with the other Aryan tribes to express family 
relationship like father, mother, brother and ^ter, to describe 
animals like the ox, the cow, the dog, the sheep, and the horse 
(Vedic drusa), and natural objects like the san, the sky, the 
earth, and water and tree, but they bad no culture-words like 
those of the advanced tribes for no other reason than 
because they had no culture to speak of. With this scanty 
stock of words and a rude speech to express their thoughts 
and pKmitive culture, they roamed about for centuries, nay 
thousands of years in Western Asia, before they were 
compelled to scatter themselves over Europe, These migra¬ 
tions must have taken place long before Babylonia and Egypt 
flourished and the Semites made their appearance in Westeca 
Asia, so that when the hi|^ly developed Aryan dvilLsalion 
was planted in ^fesopola^lia acd Egypt, the Aiyan nomads 
who had passed into Europe still remained in their primitive 
condition, and early rude stage ol development. We shall 
now write about ihe spread of Aryan civilisation in Europe. 



CHAPTER XV- 

mui IKFLUCHCe IN PRE-HlSroRIC EUR 0 P£- 


We have already satd that in the long course of the evo¬ 
lution and purifying process of the Aryan race in Sapta- 
Sindhu, the dross was purged out, which constituted the 
savage Aryan tribes known as the Dasas, Dasyus and Rikaa- 
sas, and that these were gradually driven out of the country in 
order to create a peaceful atmosphere, and enable the 
advanced Aryan tribes to work out their further moral and 
spiritual evolution, undisturbed. Tt can therefore be easily 
inferred that these savage Aryan tribes were not all in the 
same stage of development, that the earliest to leave the 
country were probably in the neolithic stage, and that the 
dispersion of the different Aryan tribes did not take place at 
one and the same time, but at long intervals and in different 
periods according to the progress made by the advancing 
Aryans in their evolution. The migrations of the savage 
Aryan tribes must, therefore, have taken place in successive 
waves, one following the other, and pushing It forward 
towards the west, as it itself was pushed forward by the 
succeeding wave, till the first and foremost reached the 
farthest end of Europe. These wandering Aryan savages, 
however, could not maintain the purity of their blood, and 
got themselves mixed with the Turanian or Mongol hordes 
in a similar stage of development, to whom they gave their 
speech and culture, such as they possessed. These successive 
migrations contiooed till long after ^gvedic times, when the 
Worshippers of Abura Maada were compelled to leave Sapta- 
Sindhn on account of religious dbsensioos, and settled down 
in Iran. This was probably the last migration of the Aiyans 
from Sapta-Sindhu i but by this time the greater part of 
Europe was overspread by savage nomads speaking an 
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Aryan tongiie, and in various stages of developmeoU Those 
Aryan tribes that were more advanced, vis-t the Pelasgians, 
the Hellenes, the Slavs and the Lithuanians necessary left 
Sapta-Sindhu at a later period, and occopied regions of 
Europe that were contiguous to Asia, and therefore nearer 
to Sapta-Slndhu than the farthest parts of Europe, which 
were occupied by the less advanced Aryan tribes. H Western 
Asia bad not been occupied by the Semitic and the Turanian 
races in a later age, and the Aryan tribes that had settled 
there ab^iorbed by them, we should have found relics of Aryan 
dispersion and settlements in a continuous chain from Sapta- 
Sindhu to the farthest ends of Northern and Western Europe, 
the remotest Aryan tribe having been the earliest to leave 
their original home and the first to enter Europe, The 
different stages of civilisation also would have been found in 
an order beginning with the highest in Sapta-Sindhu and 
ending in the lowest in Europe, In other words, the radiation 
of the light of Aryan civilisation from the central source 
which was in Sapta-Sindhu proceeded uninterniptedly west- 
ward (having been checked in the other directions by the 
exigence of seas), till it became fainter and fainter as it 
advanced farther and farther from the source. It is customary 
with modern European scholars to point to the isolation of 
two branches of the Aryan race, vf>., the fndo-Aiy'aus and 
the Iranians in Asia in the midst of the TuianUo, Mongolian 
and Semitic racesj and to the preaenre of a large num ^ r o 
peoples in Europe, whose language is of Aryan ori^o, m 
order to prove the original home of the Aryans in Europe. 
But in arriving at this conclusion, they forget to take note of 
the fact that in very early limes the line of Aryan immigra¬ 
tion from Sapta-Sindhu to Europe was distinct, long and 
continuous, and that it was only in comparatively rwent 
times that the Semites, the Turanians, and the Mogoliaoa 
strode across it. and broke its uiiinterrupted continuity by 
interposing themselves in Western Asia. These received 
their culture from the Paais, and the aryanised Dmvidiaus 
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who settled in Phcenicw, Mesopotamia and Egypti A^d 
dercloped a civilisation whicH drew its vital etietgy from 
India^ but to whicK was given the stamp of their own peculiar 
genius. The savage and mined Aryan-speaking peoples that 
had emigrated to Europe were thus cut off from the parent 
Aryan stock, and formed isolated groups of mined races, m 
which the Aryan language only, and such rude Aryan culture 
as the immigrants were capable of carrying with them from 
SapU-Sindhu, predominated. In all other respects, they were 
entirety different peoples from the .Aryans tvith scarcely a 
drop of Aryan blood left in their veins. These savage tribes, 
thus entirely isolated, could not help remaining in their 
primitive oonditioa down to comparatively recent times, and 
depended for their culture and progress on their Semitic and 
Turanian ne^hbours in Western Asia and Egypt, whose 
civilisations, as we have seen, Itad been influenced by Indo- 
Aryan civilisation that remained essentially Aryan in India. 
This will explain vrhy the Indo-Aryans and the Iranians stand 
as isolated gronps in Asia in modern times in the midst of the 
Semitic, the Mongolian and the Turanian races, Cut off from 
the modern European nations, speaking languages of Aryan 
origin. This isolation, however, had not existed, as we have 
already said, before the movements of the Semitic and the 
other races took place; on the other hand, there had been a 
CQittinuous chain of Aryan tribes linking Europe to Sapta- 
Sindhu, the original home of the Aryans, as is evidenced by 
the existence of such Aryan tribes in Western Asia in ancient 
times as the Iranians, the Kurds, the Kosi-aeans, the Magis of 
ancient Media, the Armenians, the Phrygians, the Lydians, 
the Mitannians, the Hittites, and the Phoenicians. Had not 
most of these tribes been absorbed by the Semites, there 
would have been to-day a large number of peoples speaking 
Aryan dialects in Asia, as there is in Europe. It is unfortunate 
that in their eageroess to prove the original Aryan home in 
Europe, Western scholars forget to take note of this fact as 
well as of the fact that in India alone, which is regarded as a 
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coflCiflcnt by itself) the number of Aryan dialect derived 
from Sanskrit exceeds that of Europe. From tlie staudpoitjt 
and test of language) therefore) it caenot be proved that 
Europe was the cradle of the Aryan race. Add to this the 
fact that Sanskrit is admittedly the most developed pf 
Aryan languages, and the most archaic, and no language or 
civilisatioii of a high and peculiar stamp could he developed 
in a country which was not peopled by the highest type pf 
the r^ce, and did not furnish the ioain*spring of all their 
activities from hoary times. 


! will now give a brief account of prehistoric Europe, 
showing its physical conditions and the type and character of 
the early inhabitants who are now admittedly recognised to 
be the ancestors of lire present European races. 


Charles Lycll, the famous English Geologist, working 
along the lines first suggested by another great Englishman, 
James Hutton, was the first to prove that '* the successive 
populations of the earth, whose remains are foun i ^ 
fossil beds, had lived for enormous periods of time. 
supplanted one another oti the earth, not through any su en 
catastrophe, but by slow process of the natural deve opment 
and decay of different kinds of beings. Following the demon. 
St rations of Lyell^ there came about a sudden cang 
belief among geologists as to the age of the eart , un ’' ^ 
our day, the period during which the earth has . 

by one kind of creature and another is compute , no 

specific thousands, but by vague hundreds ^ * , 

even millions of years,. .The researches of 

Boucher de Perth, of Lyell himself, and o^ a ™ fonnj 

workers demonstrated that fossil remains o man wer ^ 

commingled in embedded strata and in cave ot oms un er 

conditions that demonstrated their extreme aoliqui ^ | 

the course of the quarter century after t86Sp 

Lyell had published his epoch-making work on the anuqui y 

of man, the new idea had made a complete conquest, until 
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now no one any more thinka of dbpiUing the extreme antU 
quity of man than he thinks of queslLoning the great age of 
the earth itself,”^ 

It is believed by geologists that the age of mao in Eatope 
is about a million years and a half. “ The sciences of pre* 
historic Archaeology and Geology," says Dr. Isaac Taylor, 

*■ have shown that in Western Europe man was the coo- 
temporary of the mammoth, the wooly rhinoceros and other 
extinct pachyderms, and have brought to light from the 

gravclsof Abbeville evidences of his handiwork, dating from 

n period wrhen the Somme flowed three buodred feet above 
its present level, and England was still united to the continent. 
Man must have inhabited France and Britain at the close 
of the quaternary pariod, and must have followed the retreat* 
ing ice of the last glacial epoch, to the close of which Dr, 
CtoII and Professor Geikie assign on astronomical grounds 
.'in antiquity of some 8o,ooO years.”* 

Elsewhere (P. 55), he sums up the results of astronomical 
and geolr^ical calculations as follow : “ From astronomical 

data Dr. Croll has calculated that in the northern hemisphere 
the last glacial epoch began some 2.^0,000 years ago, that 
it bated with alternations of a milder and even tropical 
temperature for nearly 160,000 years, and finally terminated 
about 80,000 years ago. With these calculations Professor 
Gcike essentblly agrees.® He believes that palEcolithio man 
must have occupied parts of Western Europe shortly after 
the disappearance of the great icc'sheet, and that tktTi 
rtas^TiSfa*' su^fasing that he inter-glactal * like the 
mammoth and the rein-deer whose remains exist below the 


* Hitt. Sat. iftht Wvttd, Vol-1, p. J}. 
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till which was the product o( the last extension of the 
gliders,'** 

It would thus appear that pal»oliihic man is believed to 
have existed in Europe in inter*gladal epochs, t-c., more ih^ 
80,000 years ago. It is also believed that in the neolithic 
period In a later age, "the geological aod clioiatic condUioos 
were esseotlally the same as they are now " in Europe, and 
it has been found that three, if not four, of the existing 
European types occupied approximately their pmsent seats. 

It remains however to be seen whether the neolithic men o 

Europe were the direct descendants of the pal»olilhic m«i 

or they immigrated to Europe from other 

disappearance of the great ice^sheet at the end of the glaci 

epoch. 

, X L '* avs Mr. H. s. Mackinder, 

" It must not be assumed, says air. n 

out change during the human epoc . y . , . j 

.po.hUp,otal.l,.=««xin.din ,1, 7'^ 

c., b, d«:rib«i « u,e R.tc»l •« «>' ^ 

probable that wbilo Uie Ice .lowly. w"’ "“y ' ' 

!eU.ed northward froro aoWhera E^ope. »"■< 
towards the morinlaia somaiita. drought was gr 
pha.„ed ia the ^gioa -here is now the Surbara^ 

'h is tihely that WM. .«n a^«eced V 

CT»t 

1 /Wd, p* life 

» T.ytor. <Wr 1 -/ '*♦ PP; diy 

be > mdi«. *n.p ’""J ih« ,„n-, rays fron. 

pioduee ekoM cJiMd* »«J tJ«ck fof»> wb ^ P ^ 

wwmmg the «nb er ^ ,„,ch 

Sahan which weare apt le Ieoh ep*" “* * (r,„oo, " Lord Avchuiya 

Sadabltd f« the FertiUly *rd dnUwliea of B-ap. Uid Avchuty 

i’rvMsiBTTC r£*irj| p* 3®“* 
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Africa, Formed H tbelr midst. Throughout recdlrded 

history this has divided the white man from the bla^A, for 
the Sahara ralher than the Mediterranean constitutes the 
true southern bwiodary of Europe. The whole contrast be¬ 
tween the European and the Negro is the probable measure 
of the significance of thb physical change. 

Europe is at present broadly attached to Asia, but 
it b likely that this is ^fte&f tAc mor^ receni of ^c&graphkui 
featurcs^ A srnaJI dnctiiation In level would sufEce for the 
iTooding of western Siberia from the Arctic as far as the 
Caspian Sea, and there is not wanting testimony gf such a 
change lb the relatively recent past. 

** We are probably justified in correlating this possibnity 
with another, for which the evidence is of a difFcrent kind. 
Of a II human bodily characteristics, none in the general opinion 
of anthropologists is so persistently conveyed by heredity as 
ihe shape of the skull The primary division of mankind is 
therefore based on the relative length and breadth of the head. 
Speaking very generallj' we may say that Africans and 
Europeans have long skulls, and Asiatics have broad skulls, 
but that a wedge of Asialic breadth of skull is thrust westward 
through the centre of Europe into Fraoce- From a European 
point of view we have thus a broad-skulled * Alpine ' race, 
/r^miAecasii between the blonde^ long-skulled 
Northerners and darker but equally long-skutled peoples in 
the west and south. 

May not the earliest human events have thus been (i ) 
a physical change in the North which alto wed the Africans 
to push northward through Europe, (n) a contemporary change 
ill the Sahara which severed the migrants from what v/as to 
become Negro Africa, and (3) a subj^equent change in Western 
Siberia, which permitted of the entry of the Asiatics into 
Europe ? Aud may it not be that the blending of these strains 
in the European corner of the world has enriched the initiative 
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of the raw in that part, and contributed to its lead in subse¬ 
quent histoty ? ** *■ 

These are questions containing pregnant suggestions of 
events that most probably took place in the dim pas It making 
it possible for savage nomadic tribes to emigrate ffom North 
Africa and Asia to Europe^ and occypy those parts at first 
that were uncovered by the ice. But before we deal with this 
subject more fully, it would be necessary for tis to understand 
the different types of men in Earnpe, with broad sknlbi long, 
skulls^ and skulls intermediate between the two- 

It was Broca who first *' laid down the a^iom that the 
ethnic characteristics of the first order of importance are not 
linguistic but physical. As to the nature of the speech of the 
neolithio peoples of EuropCn we have inferences rather than 
any positive facts to guide us. As to their physical charac¬ 
teristics, the evidence is abundant and conclusive. This 
evidence consists partly of the statements of Greek and 
Roman writers^ btit ts derived maiiily from measurements of 
skulls. The shape of the skull is one of the least variabb 
characteristics of racct so much so that the skulls from prehis¬ 
toric tombs make it possible to prove that the neolithic 
inhabitants of Europe were the direct aucestors of the eabtiog 
races. The skull form is ejtptcssed by the Bumericsjl ratios 
of certain measurements, which are caUed indicesn Of tliEse 
the most important are the Latitudinal, or^ as it is commonly 
called, the cephalic indeic^ which gives the proportion of the 
eiitreme breadth to the eslrcme length of the cranimn i the 
altitudinal or vertical index, which gives the proportion of the 
height of the skull to the length ; the orbital lodexp which 
gives the proporlion of the height of the eye orbit to the 
breadth^ the facial angles the naaal index, and the inde^ 
of prognothism, by which we estimate the shape of the face^ 
These indices, takes in conjunction with the shape of certain 
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bones, especlalljr the femur and the tibia, enable us to deter- 
mine with toasiderable certainty the ethnic relationship of 
pre-histork to exist lug races. 

" The latitudinal or ' cephalic ’ index is thus determined. 
Divide the extreme breadth of the skull by the length from 
front to back, and multiply by loo. Thus If the breadth is 
three-fourths of the length, the index is said to be 75 > Cephalic 
indices vary from 50 to 98. 

'* The term dolicho-cephalio, or long-headed is applied 
to skulls with low indices i brachy-cepbalie or broad-headed, 
to those with high indices j and ortho-cephalic, to the inter* 
mediate class. The black races are dolicho-cephalici the white 
races incline to ortho-cephalic, and the yellow races to 
brachy*cephalic...The Swedes are the most dolicho-cephalic 
race in Europe, the Lapps the most brachy-cephalic, the 
English the most ortho-cephalic, North Germany is sub- 
dolicho-cephalic i South Germany sub-brachy-cephalic.''^ 

Further on, Dr. Taylor says that the orbital index among 
the black races is lowest, varying from 79‘3 to 83’4, and 
descending to 6t among the Tasmanians f among the yellow 
races it U high, varyingfrom 82 -S 1095-+*, among the Europeans, 
il is usually between 83 similar test applies to 

the section of the hair. In the Mongolian or yellow race, it 
b circular: in the black or African race, it is flat or ribbon¬ 
shaped ; in the white or European race, it is oval- The hair 
of the Mongolian is straight, that of the African frizaled or 
wooly, and that of the European b inclined to curl. 

'* All these tests," says the same writer, " agree in exhibit¬ 
ing two extreme types—the African with long heads, long 
orbits, and flat hair y and the Mongolian with round heads, 
round orbits, and round hair. The European type is inter 
mediate—the head, the orbit, and the hair are oval, fn the 
east of Europe, we find an approximation to the Asiatic type * 


' Ts^or, CMf ^ Hu Arjtns, pp. 63, Ss. 
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in the south of Europe, to the African. The neolithic tombs 
of Europe exhibit notable approximation both to the African 
and Asiatic types." ^ 

“ Where, it has been asked, did the human race originate ? 
Darwin indiocs to Africa, De Quatrefages to Asia, Wagner 
to Europe in the Miocene epoch, when the climate was sub¬ 
tropical, If it originated in Europe, we may suppose it was 
differentiated into the extreme Asiatic and African types ; or, 
on the other hand, Europe may have been the place where the 
African and Asiatic types met and mingled, Those who hold 
the former view may believe with Penka that the Aryans 
represent the oldest European race ; those who hold the latter 
opinion may maintain that while Aryan speech came originally 
from Asia, it was subseqnently acquired by men who were 
largely of African origifi-"® 

From the evidence about the hoary antiquity of the Aryans 
of Sapta-Sindhu, and the proofs we have adduced of the 
savage Aryan tribes having gradually migrated westward 

through western Asia to Europe, we hold the opinion that 
Aryan speech went originally from Sapta-Siudhu to Euro^, 
along with ihe savage Aryan nomads who got mixed with the 
Mongolian savages in Western Asia and imposed their s[^ech 
upon them, and that ihese savages having commingled their 
blood, alterwards came in contact with the early inhabitants 
of Europe who had immigrated from Africa 
of the great ice-sheet northward at the end o the Glacial 
epoch. Our opinion will be more dearly es^ ished as we 
go on with fuller accounts of these early pre-bistoric peoples 

of Europe. 

It is indeed, a pity that we have no means of comparing 

Arvans of India—the three higher 
the skulls of the ancient Aryans ot muj ,„j 

«i.l. <ho« a .b. Mongou..., E«rop.»”> 

Alricu. »d »« 
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whetber they were dolicho-cephalic, bfachy-cephalio or ortbo- 
cepbelie iti aacient times. The Aryans of India had the 
practice ol crecnitiag their dead, and therefore no ancient 
skulls of the Indo'Aryans have been available anywhere in 
India. As of all castes, certain sections oE the Brahmans have 
changed the least, it would, be interesting to compare their 
cephalic and orbital indices with those of the other prinolpa! 
races of Asia, Europe and Africa, Whatever the indices of 
the other races may be^ those of the Brahmans of some of the 
principal centres of religion may he regarded as representing 
the approaimaie standard of the true .Aryan type. Bnt even 
then, we cannot lose sight of the fact that there were in post- 
Vedic times large influxes of peoples, other than Aryans, 
who were gradually incorporated into Aryan society, distrt- 
hntiog themselves among the four oastes. It would, therefore, 
be extremely difficult to discern the truly Aryan type even 
from among th^ Brahmans of modern titiies.. 

Mr, Mackinder, like Dr. Taylor, has said that the black- 
race’s are generally doliohoNcephalic, How is it then that the 
Swedes and the Teutons of North Germany, who are white 
peoples, dolicho-cephalk ? The natural inference would be that 
they had originally belonged to the black raues of Africa who 
afterwards einigrated to the north of Europe in inter^^glatlal 
periods^ and sprwived the glacial epoch. Their long residence 
in a cold dimate must have affeeted and transformed the colour 
of thek skin. For* ’Mt is believed that under certain circums- 
tancetip fair races may become dark, aod dark race? light, the 
cutide however being affected sooner than the hair or the iris 
of eyes."* ff this be isclentifically true, then it would be easy 
to undersEafid how the Swedes and the Teuton91, though 
Originally belonging to the black races of Africap gradually 
became whitep nay whiter than the souLhem races of Europci 
and how the Aryans of Sapta-Sindhu, though originally a white 
pcOfde aa 9ome of thek descendants still are m Kaabmir and 
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other places, gradoally became brown and (Jark.complexioned 
through a gradual change of climate from exirenie cold to 
extreme hot in cooscquencc of the disappearance of the seas 
round about Sapta-Sindhu. We have already said that a cold 
climate prevailed in India in ancient times, and the year was 
called by the name of Hima (winter) in the ^.gveda in 
consequence of wintry conditions having prevailed in the 
land during a greater part of the year, just as Sarad (autumn) 
came to designate the year when the climate became 
temperate and less severe. The very fact that the Indo- 
Aryans have changed colour proves the very long period of 
time during which they have been the initabitants of Northern 
India. This marked change of climate was also noticed in 
the Zend-Avesta, Even in 9g\'edic times a change of 
cdour was noticeable among the Aryans according to their 
occupations ,md modes of living- Those who had to toil in 
the helds, or perform outdoor work, or were engaged in trade in 
the country and foreign lands, and in warfare, were naturally 
more swarthy than those whose occupations compelled them 
to stay at home. The nomadic -Aryans who were subjected 
to the hot rays of the sun in their wanderings became 
naturally more dark-complexioned j and thus we find 
menUon made io the Rgveda of peoples who were dark- 
skinned and called “ blacks," Colour or Varaa, therefore, 
became the distinguishing mark of men engaged in the 
dtfiereni occupations. The Brahmans who generally stay 
at home performing the sacrifices and attending to spirilua 
culture remained naturally white-compleaioned, the jatrijas 
who were engaged in warfare and active duties in connect on 
with the government of the country became naturally a shade 
darker thao the Brahmans ; the Vai^yas who tilled the landb. 
pastured aad reared up cattlcp and were engage in tra^e 
and inanufacturtt were of a stHl darker con^plesion than t e 
Kvatriyas; and the Sodra^ who had at mostly belonged 
to the nomadic tribes,, without settlirtg down to any sort 
occupation for a living and had been in a low state o 
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moral develop me nl, became nccesearLIy darker still to tbe 
verge of blackoess. Colour, therefore, became the i ode a of 
occupation, caste or tribe, and the word afterwards 

came to be syoouymotts with caste. It is however a remark¬ 
able fact even to this day that the Aryan women of the 
higher castes, who have seldom to do any o«t-door work 
and always keep themselves within the precincts of the 
zenana, are usually more fair-complcaioned than the men who 
have to spend their time in outdoor work. Colour, therefore, 
cannot be an infallible criterion of race or type, which cad 
only be delermined by the measurement and comparison of 
craniums which arc least liable to change. Jt would 
undoubtedly be wrong to say, as Dr. Taylor has done, that 
the influence of climate has eateriuinated the Aryan race in 
India, Persia and other places, the Aryan speech alooe being 
leit as the permanent evidence of early Aryan setl|emeiil.‘ 
Though the Aryans cannot be recognised now by their white 
skins, the Aryan blood still runs in thrir veins, and the type 
has probably remained intact In India, to a large extent, in 
consequence of tlicir conservative instincts and extreme 
reluctance to freely mix with peoples of other races. 

As the Swedes and the Tentons have been found to be 
dolicho-cephalic, they must Have been the direct descendants 
of the pre-bisloric doUcbo-cephalic people (an originally 
black race from Africa), whose skulls have been found in 
the graves of North Germany and other parts of North 
Europe. They have been designated as the Canstsdt race 
by De Quatrefages and Hamy from a skull found in 17®® 
at Caustadt near Stuttgart, associated, it is said, with bones 
of the roaminotli. A similar skull was discovered in 1867 
together with remains of the mammoth at Eguisheuri, near 
Cotmar, in Alsace.'*^ 

Another specimen of this type is the celebrated sknU 
which was found seventy miles south*west of the Neanderthal 
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in a c&vtfrn at Engis, on tb* Telt bank of tbs ^ 

miloi south-wast Qf Leige. It was It 

remains of the manitiioth, the rhinoceros, an 
has asnally been referred to the Qiiaternary peri<^. Of this 
EngU skull Vlrcbow writes : " It « «J absotut* y 

cepbalic that if we were justified in constHuttng our 

groups solely whh reference to the shape of the ^ 

Engis skull would wilhonl hesitation be dass^ J! 

to the primitive Teutonic race, and we should amve at ^ 
conclusion that a Germanic population dwelt on t e an ^ 
the Meuse prior to the earliest irruption of a Mongobo race. 

“In the oldest skulls ot the Canstadl race, says Dr^ 
Taylor, *' the ridges over tlie eyes are great y 
cranial vault is low, the forehead Is retreating, the eye^ hits 

enormous, the nose prominent. J 

prognathous as the lower, This primitive saVage, ^^ 
■Irbitant of Europe,, w.s muScuUr and at leu^nd of gre^ 

.tature. He had His bracelets 

vain o( hi. patso"*' app=«'n"“, •* P" ' 

and n«klac« nl l,n,.Kr, a,|.».hri.nrad 


Mrr iJ t'hiB earUest JnfciWtints ol 

Ki];fdp4. Ttl* * . ha uf ftftttini- 

pilagy. Thojnw w,, tnuot •nuniM in VtetWn Sawpa" 

ti thv ileidslberit* "the fi<s* bu^tn . j ^ early In 

w.i.r « Mr.«. r. »■'”■"• ’‘''•""'tllta™.,, ... 

,1 nnrUiMn Hp«r ind !^7nri-“ v*,™. rh, »i,nt Knigb.aB.hrf 

dlfiftT and mmrie; m iKb mcadcwil a _ rtitirfdHs et ita gfandiflig terth 

tlnphint {S. anihiw^ AhEan rtS" HlhArting the 

u reglfdBd U UBiifir ift h*Vt t SndieaJta* ■ rtlatively 

totena o( Centnl Afrfc*. The pei* W'* V ^ 

DUlSt dluAe taU welWefea**"* watWy, that the Heidelberj* 

Sitiu 4CV| p. fld (tptfll- ^ ^ jnlhrapotealsta »« ot Opinios 

*„e the uf the ” ^ 1 .. H-ldethexp. Th. 

th»t the NtmdeflheJw «e« „ol|Miod hy Crt.Met'«fds 
hteudcrthaim «« ■Iierwinli mippiw» ^ 

Grui»ldis. 
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io caveSj but was without fixed abodes^ or even any 
sepulchres- 

" The chief interest that attaches to these repdsfve savages 
is that French anthropologists consider them to be the direct 
ancestors of their hereditary enemies the Germans, while 
German anthropologists assert that the Teutons arc the only 
lineaL representatives of the noble Aryan race.**,*--That the 
earliest inhabitants of Europe belonged to the Canstadt race 
may probably be granted, singe skull o[ this type have been 
found underlying those of the Iberian and Ligurian races in 
the very oldest deposits at Greuelle ; while in many cases 
there are indicationsp more or less trustworthy, of the Caosladt 
race having been contemporary with the extinct pachyderms- 
Its chief habitat seems to have been the valley of the Rhine, 
but it extended to the south as far as Wurtemberg, and to the 
east as far as BrOx in Bohemia. Only at a later time when 
the rein-deer had retreated to the north, it reached Ihc shores 
of the Baltic. 

Though this type has now become extinct In Germany, 
owing to the prepotence of the Celtic or Turanian race^ and 
though It has been Favourably modibed by civilisation in 
Scandinavia^ yet even in modern times we find curious 
instances of atavism or reversion to an earlier type. These 
cases arc found chieRy among men of Norman or Scandma- 
vian ancestry. Such may occasionally be noticed in the 
Scandinavian districts of England. The skull of Robert Bruce, 
who was of pure Norman bloody exibits a case of such 
reversion.*' ^ 

Dr. Taylor further says that there is a superficial resetn- 
blance between theTeutons and the Celts, but they are radically 
distinguished by the form of the skull. Both races were taU^ 
large-limbed and fair-haired. De Quat ref ages has conjectured 
that the Caastadt race may have roamed farther to the East. He 
thinks that the type maybe recognised in the Ainos of japao 
and Kamalshalka and in the Todas of the Neilgherriesj who 
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bear no resemblance to any of the conliguogs tribes, Both 
the Ain os and the Todaa are felly dolkho-ccptialic, differing in 
this tcapeet from the Japanese and Dravidians, who are 
brachy-cephalic. The profile is of the European type, and 
instead of the scanty beard of the Mongolians and the 
DravidUns, they are as amply bearded as the Scandinavians, 
and, like many North Europeans, they have much hair on 
the chest and other parts of the body. 

From Scandinavia tn Southern India and Kamatshatka 
is indeed too long a jump for Canstadl savages to have 
performed in early pre-historie times, especially when we 
remember that up to a relatively recent period there was a 
big sea extending from the Caspian to the Arctic to obstruct 
their progress towards the east, and vast impassable 
mountains and seas barred their way to Southern India. 
If there is a racial affinity between these tribes living m 
far-off corners of the European and Asiatic continents, what 
probably happened was this: The Canstadla who are 
undoubtedly of African oiigln must have emigrated to the 
North when Africa was connected with South-western Euro^ 
and to the East when it was connected with Southern India 
by the Itido-Oceatiic cootinetit. now lost, The ^ 

the Todas must have found iheir way to Snuthem India 
directly from Africa at that time, and a branch whi^ 

wandered farther east to the Pacific coast must have migra^d 
wannervc M and laoan. We should remember 

northward to Kamatshatka ana japan rtf 

that they were primitive savages, and quite incapable of 

l,<,« lo cnsuiicl. They «. bdie..d » kiv. b«en in Ihn 
.use .hnnsl. fm™ ih. pr«™n d rnd. pnlUr « 
in llin wes will! their tnmnins, «inu are of 
.h„, were in the nenlilhie nr .. beat 
dal The eute of their dviliaatinn has fe.n s.lheeej 
from the remaine In .be kirehee-nridtlen. nr eheU-nroond. .( 
Denmark, ihe e.nne -plemenf fnnnd «' 7 '* 

nrchale in character than lho» i»nn<l "nnr the Sniea IJre- 
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dwellings, “ The people," says Dr. Taylor, "had not yet 
reached the egricuhural or even the pastoral stage,—they 
were solely fishermen and hunters, the only domesticated 
animal they possessed being the dog, whereas even in the 
oldest o( the Swiss lake-dwellings the people, though still 
subsisting largely on the products of the chase, had domes. 
Seated the ox, if not also the sheep and the goat.”* It is 
believed that the accumulation of these Icttchen-middens or 
shell -mounds occupied an enormous period. Professor 
Steenstrup, the highest authority on the subject, is of opinion 
that a period of 10,000 to 1 3 ,000 years must be allowed for 
the accumulation of the vast mounds of refuse. Some of 
these are more than goO feet long, and from too to 300 feet 
broad, and they are usually from three to five feet, but, 
occasionally as much as ten feet in tliickciess. 

Such then were the Canstadts, one of the earliest races 
of North Europe, and the ancestors of the Teutons. This 
type became extinct owing to the infusion of Celtic and 
Slavonic blood. They were conquered and aryanised by the 
Slavo-Celtic races from whom they received their language, 
and such culture as they possessiid. The claim of the 
Teutons to be the original Aryan race has thus no firm basis 
to stand upon. Both they and the Scandinavians were 
descended from dolicho-cephalic savages of Africa who had 
immigrated to Europe either in the intecglacial or post-glacial 
epoch with the retreat of the great ice-sbect northward. 

1 will trow intte about the other prehistoric races whose 
remains have been found in the neolithic tombs of Europe. 
They were three in number, one of which is supposed to 
represent the primitive Aryans, the other two along with the 
Canstadts being regarded merely Aryan in speech, but 
nod-AryaB m descent. 

In the early neolithic age, BriUin seems U> have been 
inhabited by one race only which was *' of feeble build, short 
stature, dark complexion, and dolicho-cephalic skull.”- They 
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buried Iheir dead in sepulchral caves, a!i,d when lh* *rae were 
not avaibhle, in long barrows provided with interior chambers 
and passages. This race Is identified wLib the British tribe 
ol the Siiures. From their physical characteristics Tacitus 
concluded that they belonged to the Iberian race which resem¬ 
bled the Spanish Basques. The same type is found in some 
of the Hebrides, in Kerry, and also west of the ShaiinOn> in 
Donegal and Galway. Skulls of this type have also been 
found in sepulchral caves in Belgium, France, Spain, Algeria 
and Teneriffe. The Iberians are believed to be a North 
African people who emigrated to Europe and passed on to 
Britain, probably when the latter was connected with the 
continent. They belonged purely to the Neolithic age. as w 
trace of meUl is found in any of the long barrows of England. 

Towards the close of the Neolithic age, or probably at 
the beginning of the Bronze age, Britain was invaded by a 
wholly different race, " tall, muscular, bradiy-eephalic, and 
almost certainly with xanthous or rulus hair and florid 
complexion."* They buried their dead in round barrow-s, 
and " to them in M probabitity we may ascribe the erection 

of Avebury and Stonehenge, and also the first introduLtion 

into Britain of Aryan speech and of implements of bronze. 
This race Dr. Thorn am Identifies with the Celts and he calls 
the type the ‘ Tursnisn ’ lyp^. believing it to be an offshort, 
through the Belgic Gauls, from the great brachy-ccphalie 
stock of Central and Notth-castem Europe and Mu, It la 
also the prevailing type among the Slavotnc raert, Tha 
' Turanian ’ type of Dr. Thurnam is the ‘ type Mongolotde 

of Pruncr-Bey.*^'* 

The difference of stature between the two races, the 
Iberians and the Celts, was remarkable, the former being 
shorter than the latter. The stature of the Celts struck the 
Romans will, astonishment. " Cssar speaks of their 
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and contrasts ttic short statunft of the Rom an 9 with 
the rna^mitid^ tifrfifFMm of the Gauh/* * The Iberiao rate, 
as we have already said, was dark in complesion with black 
hair an<i eyes. The Celtic race was fair, with red or yellow 
hair, and blue or blue-grey eyes. The Bcigk Gauls alio 
belonged to this race. Western scholars believe the Ibertans 
to be the jjrjmlUvc inhabitants of Britain, aod the Celts to be 
later invaders who were not only a more powerful race, hut 
possessed a higher civjHsfititio, In a few of the round barrows 
oC the Celts, bronre has been Found. The Iberians were 
originally troglodytcsi but the Celts probably lived tn huU or 
pit dweJiinga. That the latter spoke an Aryan language which 
was Celtic is admitted, though Professor Rollerton has 
characterised their physical type aa “ Turanian/' and Pruper- 
Bcy as ** Mongoloid*/' 

The Celtic type ht Europe b traced eastward to the 
continent of Asia, and the Iberian type southward through 
Fcance and Spain to Northern Africa. There can be no doubt 
therefore, that the Iberiaiii!. came from Northern Africa and 
the Celts from Asia at different periods of prehistoric; times 
after the retreat of the great tce-shcet towards the north of 
Europe. The CansLadts who were in the palaeolithic stage of 
civilisation liad undoubtedly pnigrated first from Afrlcat and 
roamed towards the north with ihe rein-deer up to the shores 
of the Baltic. They were followed in the early neolithic 
period by the Iberians from North Africa j and at thi- close 
of the neolithic period, the Canstadts and the Iberians were 
conctuered by the Celts from Asian, who are admitted by« 
anthropologists to be of Turanian or Mongoloid type. Our 
readers should remember all thej5e facta in order to under* 
stand the gradual ejrpanslan of the Celts in Europe from Asia. 

The Celts appear to have crossed to Britain from Belgic 
GauL The Cecils of the latter place appear at a later time to 
have advanced southward imposing their Celtic speech on 
the earlier face of Central France. The Celts may also be 
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traced eastward to Denmark where the brachy.cephalic type 
has been singularly persistent. According to Dr* Beddoe, tbe 
modern Danes are of the same type as the roundJiatTOw 
people. At the beginning of the hisioric period the ralleyi 
of the Main and the Upper Danube were oocupied by Celtic 
tribes. In this region Celtic names abound. The ethnic 
frontier between Celts and Teutons was the contlnuons 
mounuin-barrier formed by the Teutobe^r Wald, the 
Thuringcr Wald and the Riesen Geblrge* North of this line 
the population is now dolicho^cepbalic, while to the south of 
this line the people are more brachy-cephalic. 

The people of the modern kingdom of Wurtemberg are 
also brachy .cep halous.’ Holder cod aiders the type to be 
Turanian or Sarmatian. Halle seems to have been the most 
northern outpost of the Celts to Germany, since beyond the 
Teutobcrger Wald, a few miles to the north of Halle, 
the type changes. Southern Germany is now Teutonic in 
speech, the local names and the persistent ethnic type bear¬ 
ing witness to the pfirollivc Celt occupation. Southern 
Germany was TeutonUed In speech by German invaders in the 
early centuries of the Christian era. fn Wfirtemberg and 
Bavaria a number of pile dwellings of the neolithic age 
b.ave been discovered, which seem to be prototypes of those 
which are so numerous in the Swiss lakes. The Swiss 
craniologists, His and Rutimeyer, attribute the crecKon of the 
lake dwellings id Swilierland to "our Celtic ancestors," 
the Helvetii. The Helvetian skulls resemble the round-barrow 
skulls. The Helvetu appear to have reached a comparatively 
high state of civilisation. 

Towards the close of the neolithic age, the same Aryan- 
speaking race which constructed the Swiss pile-dwellings 
seems to have crossed the Alps, erectingl their pile-dwellings 
in the Italian lakes and in the marshes of the valley of the 
Po. They have been identified with the Umbrians. This 
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conclusion is conRrmed by the ctose conTiection between Celtic 
and Ltallan speech, and also by the alinost Jdeotkal dvtiisaticu 
disclosed by the pile-dweilings of Italy and those of Switzer* 
land. Further, craniologists have proved that while thepeopk 
ot Southern Italy are dolicho-cephaLtc^ belonging apparently 
to the tbedan race, they become more and more brachy- 
cephalic as we go northward, especially tn the district between 
the Apennines and the Alps. Latin and Umbrain were merely 
dialects of the same language, hut in Rome there was a large 
admixture of Etruscan and Campanian blood. Skulls of the 
pure Latin race are rare^ owing to the prevalent practice of 
cremation ; but there is a very marked resemblance in the out- 
tines of the Latin aud Helvetian skulls^ and those of the better 
class from the British round barrows. They exhibit no greater 
difference than the refinement of type due to the progress 
from neolithic barbarism to the high civilisation of Rome. The 
oldest Umbrian settlements prove that the Umbrians, when 
they arrived in ftaly, lived chieHy by the chase^ and bad 
domesttrated the ox and the sheep. Agricuttore even of the 
rudest description, seems to have been unknown, since no 
cereals were loand, but there were considerable stores of 
hazeUnuts, of water* chest nuts, and of acornSt some of w^hich 
had been already roasted for food- Before tlie arrival of the 
Umbro^Latin race* Italy was inhabited by Iberian and Ligu¬ 
rian tribes^ the former dolichD-cephahCr and the latter highly 
brachy*cephalic* with an index of gi. Tlie roLnd*harrow 
race, which we have traced from the Tyne to the Tiber, 
extended eastward down the Danube, and across the great 
plain of Russia. All the nations of Slavic speech are braehy- 
cepbalic* and their hair and eyes are mostly light in colour. 
The Great Russians are brachy-cephalkr ; so also are the 
FiDDO-Urgic tribes beyond the frontier of Aryan speech. The 
mean cephalic index of tlae Mongols is 8i, which is precisely 
that of the roundUbarrow people whom they resemble in their 
prognathtsm, their high cheek bones, and the s(]uarencs5 of 
the face. 
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The foregoing' investigation which has been condensed 
from Dr. Isaac Taylor's eacellent bocici the Origin 9 f ikt 
Aryans (81-91) " brought us to the eondusion &t which 
Dr* Thumam arrived many years ago. He says that to him it 
appears to be proved that the type of the Ceitk skull, at least 
that of the dominant race in the bronae period in Biiuln, was 
of the brachy-cephalic ‘Turanian type.* How Celtic be¬ 
came the language of a people with this Turanian skull- 
forcn^ and how this Turanian skull-form became the skull- 
form of a Celtic and so-called Indo-European people arc 
questions which he thinks are yet to be determioed. Mean¬ 
while, be continues, the idea of a connection between the 
ancient Celtic brachy-cephalic type and that of the modem 
Moogoltan or Turanian peoples of Asia, cannot be over¬ 
looked, and remains for eKplanatioiu”! Whatever may be 
the explanation of the European savaaU. there can be no 
doubt that some of the chief Aryan-speaking races—the Cells, 
the Danes, the Umbrians, the Romans, the Greeks and the 
StuTs—belong to the brachy-cephalic type, found in the 
neolithic round barrows of Britain. We have seen that these 
races stretch in a broad continuous *one across Central Europe 
into Asia. The fact that they are of the Turanian type lends 
a strong colour to the view H-at they originally came/«« 
Asia fa Europe with Aryan speech. How could the Tura¬ 
nians acquire this speech is a problem which has perplexed 
those European scholars who are unwilling to admit that ihe 
original home of the Aryans was in Asia. But it 1$ easily 
solved if we look for this home not in Northern Europe, or 

the Arctic regions, or Central Asia, but in Sapla-Sindhu in 

[odia whence, as we have shown, waves after waves of nomadic 
Aryans, in more or less savage conditions, emigrated or were 
compelled to emigrate towards the w«t. It is extremely likely 
that they met the Turanian or Mongolian hnriies in Western 
Asia, and having been more civilised, imposed their speech 
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and cuUiire on them, which they carried to Europe in their 
on^^ard march westward through the central regions of the 
continent up the valley of the Danube till they reached BritaiOt 
and also northward through the steppes and ferttle plains of 
Russia. It b probable that an amalgamation of Lhe Aryan 
and Turanian noEnadlc tribes had taken place long before they 
entered Europe^ and aa the latter were more numerous than 
the AryanSp the dominant type of the amalgamated product 
was Mongolian or Turaniani though their speech and culture 
were Aryan, As Dr* * Taylor says : "When two distinct races 
arc in contact, they mayp tinder rertatn clrcnmstances, mix 
their blood, but the tendency as a rule is to revert to the 
character of that race which b either superior in numbers, 
prepotent in physical energy^, or w'hich conforms best to the 
environment.Further on he says : ''While race is to a 
great extent persistent, language is extremely mutable- Many 
countries have repeatedly changed their speech , while the 
race has remained essentially the samer Language seems 
almost independent of race* Neo^Lalln languages are spoken 
in Bucharest and Mexico, Brussels and Palermo; Aryan 
languages in Stockholm and Bombay^ Dublin and Teherant 
Moscow and Lisbon^, but the am dun L of common blood is 
inhnilesimat or non-existenL'^= In illustration of his point he 
mentions the Spaniards who have imposed a Latin dialect on 
a large portion of the New World, and asks ''Were they 
Lalins^ or even Aryans in blood ? Spain was originatty Iberian 
or Berber. In prehistoric times the Celts wrested a large 
portion of the peninsula from the Iberians, the Phcenicians 
founded populous and important cities, the Vandals, Goths 
and Suevi poured in from the north, and the Moors and Arabs 
from the south* The speech, and very little more than the 
^^peechi is Latins the Roman, of whose blood the trace nju^t 
be extremely small, have imprinted their language upon 
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Spain; anti the Spaniards, by reason ol ihcir speech, are 

reckoned among the Latin races. 

Similarly the Cells, who belonged to the Turanian type, 
are wrongly called Aryans, because their speech was Aryan. 
The physical type of the Aryans who were small in number 
was absorbed in theirs, and the only relic of ihe Aryans that 
was left in them was their superior speech and culture, "In 
the neolithic period,’* * says Dr. Taylor, "Aryan languages can 
hardly have been spoken by more than a million persons. 
At the present time they are spoken probably by 6oa millions 

_half the populatioo of the globe.”* This goes to show that 

’■Aryan speech specially seems to possess the power of 
exterminating non-Aryan dialects” We need not wonder 
therefore, at the fact that while the Aryan type disappear^, 
the Aryan speech remained predominant in the amalgamation 
that had been formed out of the Aryan and Turanian savages 
in prehistoric times tn Europe. The Celts, the Slavs, the 
Lithuanians, the Hellenes and the Utins were Aryan in 
speech but Turanian or Mongolian in phyacal type. The 
dolicho-cephalic Teutons were the descendants of the 
Canstadts, a north African race, who received their Aryan 
speech and culture from the Celts, Slavs and Lithuanians. 

This seems to me to be the real explanation of the pro- 
blem with which Dr. Thurnam and scholars of his way of 
thinking were confronted, tns,, how and why did Celtio 
become the langnagc of a people with Toranian skull-form 
and how and why the Turanian skull-form became the skull- 
form of a Celtic and so-called lodo-Europeao people. ^ This 
hypothesis Is strongly supported by the hoary antiquity of 
SapU-Siodhu and the Rgveda, about which t have already 
adduced ample cvideace in the previous chapters, and by the 
existence of tnaoy Aryan tribes in more or less advanced 
states of civilisation in Western Asia^ who must have pushed 
forward the savage Aryan and Mongolian hordes to Europe, 
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after the pOst-gU{?Lal epqch, Central and Northem Europe 
aRnrded suitable regions for wandering Or settlement to the 
nomads, they must have readily passed into Europe through 
the isthmus of Bosphorus, just as the Canstadts had in an 
earlier age emigrated to North Europe from Airieat and the 
Iberians who also were undoubtedly a North African and 
Atlantic race I had followed them in a subsequent age. This 
in our humble opinion^ would also clearly explain how a 
people with Mongolian or Turanian physical characteristics 
and Aryan speech occupied a large portion of Europep and 
imposed the Aryan speecht and such Aryan culture as they 
had possessed or imhibed on the dolicho-cephalio prehistoric 
peoples of Europep via.p the Can^tadts and the Jberbna. 

We have given a sufficient idea of the stale of civilisation 
of the last-named two peoples^ Of the Iberians it Is said that 
they were troglodytes and cannibals, "Trorn distant parts 
of Europe where the remains of the Iberian race are found, 
there is evidence that they were occastoually addicted to can^ 
nibalism. Such evidence is supplied by human bones which 
have been broken in order to extract the marrowJ'^ The 
ethndogy of Greece^ says Dr, Taylor, is obscure ; but it is 
probable that the pre-Hellenic autochthones belonged to ihc 
[berian race> and that the Hellenic invaders were of the same 
type as the Umbrians and Romans, 

As regards the Ligurians who were called ^Celte'^ by 
Caesar and found by him in Gaul^ there is a controversy among 
European savants about their origin. They were a shoitp 
hr&chy-cephalic race^ and though called "Celt^^^ by Caesar 
were not as tall as the Celts of the round barrows. Broca 
says that the teal Cellos are the people of Central France 
who are the descendants of the Celts of Cscsari and that 
the term is an etbnologkal misnorner, jf applied to either of 
tbe two British races by whom what is commonly called 
^^Ccltic speceb^^ is spoken, either the tall red-haired brachy- 
cephaUc Irishman and Scot, or the short, dark, dolicho-cephaJic 
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race of Donegal, Gal way ^ Kerry and South Wales. It Is urged 
however that though Cffsafs Cells ( the people of Central 
Gaul) spoke the Celtic language » they probably acquired it 
from the Belgic Gauls who were an Aryan-speaking people, 
and imposed their culture upon them. Many English writers, 
ignoring Broca^s argnmentSp idenlify the two racesi the short- 
st3lured and the long-stattired Celts, and contend that the 
shorlet stature and the darker hair of the race oi Central 
France arose from a union of the shortp dark, dolicho-cephalic 
Iberians, with the tall, fair, brachy-cephalic people of the 
round barrows. Others again trace their origin to the Furfoot 
race whose remains have been found tn the valley of the 
Lessee, a small river which joins the Meuse near Dinant in 
Belgium. *^They seem to have been a peaceful people, 
possessing no bows and arrows or weapons for combatn bot 
merely javelins tipped with flint or tein-deer hornp with which 
they killed wild horses, rein-deerp wild oxeu, boars, goats, 
chamois and ibesc, as well as squirrels^ leminings, and birds, 
especially the ptarmigan...Their clothing consisted of skins 
sewn together with bone-needles. They tattooed or painted 
themselves with red oiide and iron, and w^ore as orna¬ 
ments shells, plaques of ivory, and jet, and bits of fluor-spar. 

It has been found that the skuils of the Ligurians resembled 
those of the Lapps and FinnSi and it Is believed that the 
Celts of ethnology and the Cells of philologyi the two brachy- 
Cephalic types, may have been remote branches of the same 
race which Dr> Thurnam has called Turaujan. It is in the 
same way believed that the two dolicho-cephalic races oi 
Eurupe, nV, the tall Caasladts and the short Iberians, may 
have been descended, at some very femote period, from 
common ancestors. Whatever may be the probabililies, it 
is certain that the dolicho-cephallc races came from AliiGa, 
and the brachy-cephalic races from Asia. Of the btter 
the tall Celts spoke the Ary^n language, and imposed it 
upon the ancient peoples of Europe If they were Turanians 
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and Mongols, they tnust have come in contact, in the course 
of their wanderings, with some Aryan tribes from Sapta- 
Sindhu, who imposed their speech upon them. The amal¬ 
gamated race who are known as Celts brought this speech 
to Europe, and imposed it again, in their turn, on the primi¬ 
tive rude inhabitants of Europe,—the Canstadts, the Iberians 
and the Ligurians, the last probably having come to Europe 
frcHO Asia with a non-Aryan speech. Those of the Iberians 
who did not come In contract with the Celts or the Celt*, 
like the Basques of Spain, retained their original non-Ary an 
dialects. It Is also almost certain that the line of route of 
the Turanians or Celts lay through Western Asia where 
they had ao opportunity of miijog with the Aryan nomads 
and adopting their speech. A greater portion of Central 
Asia having been covered by seas, it was not at all possible 
for primitive savages to have ornssed them in their onward 
march to Europe. It was only when the shallow beds of 
the seas were dried up and converted into steppes that it 
was possible for the hordes of the savage Scythians, Huns 
and Goths to have made their incursions to Europe ilirectly 
from Central Asia across the plains. But these events 
relate to comparatively recent and historic times. 

Says Dr. Taylor: “ The civilisation w'hieh we find in 
Europe at the beginning of the historic period was gradually 
evolved during a vast period of time, and was not introduced 
cauelysmically by the immigration of a new race. Just as 
in geolt^cal speculation, great diluvial catastrophes have 
been eliminated and replaced by the action of existing forces 
operating during enormous periods of time, so the prehistoric 
archsologists are increasingly disposed to substitute slow 
progress in culture for the older theories which cut every 
knot by theories of conquest and invasion It is believed 
that the neollthio dvilisation commenced in Europe more 
than 30,000 years ago. 
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Dr. Taylor has thus sammarised the state of neolithic 
culture in Europe at the beginning of the historic period : 
■Mt is believed that the speakers of the primidve Aryan 
tongue were nomad herdsmen who had domesticated the 
dog. who wandered over the plains of Europe in waggons 
drawn hy oxen, who fashioned canoes out of the trunks of 
trees, but were ignorant of any metal with the possible ex¬ 
ception oi native Copper. In the summer they lived in huts, 
built of branches of trees, and thatched with reeds t in winter 
they dwelt in circular pits dug in the earth, and roofed over 
with poles, covered over with sods of turf, or plastered 
with the dung of cattle. They were clad in skins sewn 
together with bone needles; they were acquatnted with 
fire, which they kindled by means of fire-sticks or pyntes ; 
and they were able to count up to a hundred. If they 
practised agriculture which is doubtful, it must have been of 
a primiUve kind ; but they probably collected and pounded 
in stone mortars the seeds of some wld cereals either spe t 
or barley. The only social institution was marriage; but 
they were polygamists and practised human sacrifice. Whether 
they ate the bodies of eoemies slain in war is doubtful. There 
were no enclosures, and property consisted in cattle, and not 
in land. They believed in a future life : their religion was 
shamanistic; they had no idols, and probably no gods properly 
so-called ; they reverenced in some vague way the powers 
ot nature.^'^ 

The abovtt according to Df. Taylorp is ' a genera picture 
of primitive Aryan culture/^ But from the results of ethno 
logical investigationsj oE which we have given a summary io 
this chapter, our readers have undoubtedly been impress^ 
with the fact that there was absolutely no trace of the Aryans, 
beyond that of their speech, among the ancient races of 
Europe. St is admitted that the Celts spoke an Aryan tongue, 
but they have been found to belong to the Turanian or 
Mongolian family, and European scholars are, as we have 
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Slid, coDfranted with the apparently insoluble problem as to 
how Aryan speech was propagated in Europe by a people 
who wore not Aryans, W* have already suggested a solotton 
which appears to us to be the only solution of this knotty 
probient. The Turaniaosj in the course of their journey to 
Europe, came in contact, and commingled with the rude Aryan 
tribe? who had been driven out of Sapia-Sbdhtt, and adopted 
their speech and culture which they took with them to Europe, 
and imposed upon the primitive inhabitants of that continent. 
The Turanian immigration had taken place long long before 
Babylonia or Egypt flourished under the influence of the 
aryanised Oravidlans of India. The neolithic culture of 
Europe was therefore an essentially Turanian culture, and 
not ’* primitive Aryan culture," as is wrongly supposed. The 
original habitat or cradle of the Aryans was certainly not in 
Europe, but in ancient Sapta-Sindhu, as we have already 
proved in the previous chapters ] and as the Rgvedic civili- 
aation goes back to later geological times, probably to the end 
of the Pleistocene epoch, it would be as impossible to draw 
a picture of the genuinely primitive culture of Sapta-Sindhu 
as It would be to paim a landscape in utter darkness. But 
the neolithic culture of Europe may be called primitive Aryan 
culture in this sense that the nomadic Turanian savages 
received it along with Aryan speech from ,\ryan tribes who 
had beent like themselves, in the neolithic stage of civllisatton. 
This, however, does not necessarily imply that the Aryans of 
Sapta-Sindhu were also at that time in the same f,tage of 
development as these nomadic Aryan tribes who had been 
(be dross cast out of the genuine race in the course of its 
evolution and purificalion- An inference like this would be 
as absurd as to say that the Dravidtan or the KoJarian race 
i» still in the neolithic stage, because, forsooth, the Juangs of 
Orissa use stone implements and do not know the use of 
metal even to this day. Much confusion has been caused, 
and many insurmountable difficulttes created in the path 
of ascertaining historical truth by peraisfent attempts being 
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made by zealous European ‘t^'^iiters to connect one people 
with anotlier from mere superficial similarities (for instancCp 
of language) I and to read the history of one race in the liglit 
of that of another. It is because the Europeans believe 
themselves to be Aryans on aceount oF their languages whioh 
are undoubtedly of Aryan origin and also because the ueolithic 
age lasted in Europe down to very recent times, stone 
implements, according to M. Arceliiij having continued to be 
used in Central Gaul as late as j 150 B. C., that they cannot 
conceive that a branch of their race, as they believe the 
Ifido-Aryans to be, could possess a civilisation older than 
3000 B. C<, at most. They picture the Indo^Aryans to have 
passed through the same stages of civilisation during the 
same period of time as their own ancestorsr Bill the 
results of ethonological investigations clearly demonstrate 
that their ancestors were no others than the dolicho-cephalic 
Canstadts and Iberians who had been tht? origitial inhabitatits 
of Africa, and the hr achy-cephalic Turanians or Celts 
who had brought the Aryan speech with them from Asia, 
fn spite of this indubitable fact and the diclum laid down 
by Cuno that race is not co-extensive with language—a 
dictum which is now looked upon as an axiom in ethnology^ 
European scholars arc eager to call the European races 
Aryans. P&sche urged^ as Broca had done before, that 
while there may be Aryan languages, there is no such thing 
as an Aryan race, and language is only one. and that the 
least important factor in the enquiry. The first part of his 
assertion would be true, if it were applied to Europe only j 
for there is no such thing as an Aryan race in that continent. 
The Aryans who immigrated there with the Turanians had 
been so completely amalgamated by thriin as to make the 
Turanian type dominant in the resultant product. It Is 
possible, however, that in later times more advanced Aryan 
tribes irom Iran and the precincts of Sapia-Sindhu emigrated 
to Europe, as there is evidence of their having done so in 
the Zend-Avesta, and marching through the southern plains 
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of Russia down in the north and the north-cast of 

that country as Slavs and Lithuanian^. Among existing 
languages of Europe, Lithuanian, hke SanskriL preserves 
the primitive forms of Aryan speech. The Slavonia language 
shares certain peculiarities with Iraniait^ just as Greek is 
more closely related to Sanskrit than Latin. Schmidt 
showed that the more geographically remote were any two 
of the Aryan languages, the fewer were the peculiarities 
they possessed in common* ** Thus, white there are filty* 
nine words and roots peculiar to Slavo-Lithuanian and 
Teutonicv and sixty^one to Salvo-Lithuanian and Indo-Iranian, 
only thirteen are peculiar to Indo-lranian and Teutonic- 
AgaiOt while one hundred and thirty-two words and roots 
are peculiar to Latin and Greekt and ninefy-nine to Greek 
and Indo-tranLant only twenty are peculiar to Indo-Iratiian 
and Latiu. Hence Slavonic forms the transition between 
Teuton it and Iranianp and Greek the transition between 
Latin and Sanskrit/*^ This, in our opinion, goes to show that 
Slavo-Lithuanian drew its supply of vocabulary from iodo- 
Iranian^T ^n;d the Teulonid from Slavo-Lithuanian, if the 
Aryan tongue had been originally developed in EuropCt the 
number of words and roots peculiar to Slavo^Utbiianian 
and Teutonic would have been far larger on account of their 
clos^e pronimity to one another than that of word^ and roots 
peculiar to Slavo-Lithuanian and Jndo^lranian. The fact 
that there are only thiriEen words and roots peculiar to 
Indo-lrauian and Teutonic, and only twenty peculiar to 
litdo^lranian and Latin is explained by the remoteness of 
Teutonic and Latin from the central source^ vis^t Indo- 
Iranian. This would also explain why Greek is more closely 
rebted to Indo-rraribn or Sanskrit than Latin or 53avo- 
Uthuanlau. The remoter you go from the central source^ 
the less becomes the number of the common words and roots 
peculiar to two languages. It should be remembered in 
this cOnufrctiou that the Greek and Roman civilisations are 
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comparatively of recent date ; and the neoUthio civil isatioo 
of Europe as possessed by the lake-dwellers of Switierland 
continued to a time when the highly developed civilisations 
of Babylonia and Egypt had commenced to decline. We 
have shown in the previous chapters that these dvitisations 
drew their main inspiration from Itido*Ary*t> civilisation! 
and that while Hommel has discovered six culture-words in 
the Semitic languagCp which are Aryan, Delitzsch claims 
to have ideotihed one hundred Semitic roots with Aryan 
roots. This goes to show that the cradles of these two races 
were situated in contiguous regions, and Europe could not 
have been the cradle of the Aryan race. 

Dr Schrader is a stool champion of the European cradle 
of the Aryans. He thinks that not a particle of evidence has 
been adduced in favour of Aryan migration from the East 
But we have shown that various Aryan tribes migrated from 
India towards the west in very ancient times, as is evidenced 
by the emigration of such races as the Iranians, the 
Kurds, the Kossaans, the Mitannians, the Hittitea, the 
Phrygians, the Lydians, the Armenians, and the Phoenidaus, 
all of whom spoke Aryan dialects in ancient times, 
and some of whom do so even to the present day. The 
Egyptian and the Babylonian civilisations which date 
from 7,000 or ]o,ooO B. Cowed their origins, as we have 
already shown, to In do-Aryan civilisation. Dr, Schrader 
thinks that the Phrygians came to Asia from Europe, probably 
from the fact that the Briges of Thrace were closely related 
to the Phrygians; but the latter believed that they were the 
older people, and that the Briges emigrated from .Asia to 
Europe. These Briges or Phrygians were, as we have already 
pointed, probably a branch of the B^jis mentioned in the 
veda. ,As for the Armenians, they were only an extension 
of the Phrygians and cannot be said to have come from 
Europe to Asia. Dr. Schrader admits that certain races and 
languages of Europe are more closely connected with those 
of Asia than the rest, and notes the close relations between 
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the Indo-Aryans and the Greeks, as fa evideticed by the oames 
of weapons and of words referring to agriculture and religion^ 
Yet he cannot bring himself to believe that the Creeks were 
the descendants of .Vyan immigrant tribes from Itikila. Ethno¬ 
logists have proved that they were the mixed products of the 
brachy-cephalic Turanian race speaking Aryan tongue, and 
the primitive Iberians, The origin of the Celts, Slavs and 
Lithuanians has also been traced to the amalgamated Tura- 
niatis and Aryans. The former are undoubtedly an Asiatic 
people, and the prevalence of the Turanian type in almost 
all the principal European races^ with the excep ion of the 
Teutons and the Swedes, unmistakably points to an early 
immigration of an Asiatic people to Europe in prehistoric 
limes. The very fact that they spoke an Aryan language 
shows that it was imposed On them by Aryan tribes Lhat had 
^en amatgamated with them. None can certainly overlook 
this stern fact before trying to establish the hypothesis of the 
early cradle of the Aryans in Europe. Schrader admits that 
the tndo-Iranian speech Is more developed and refined than 
the European ; but he says that the greater rudeness of the 
European languages is itself the iiign of a more primitive 
condition than the literary culture exibited by Zend and 
SanskriL This may be true to a certain extent, but he seems 
to have overlooked the possibility of these rude Aryan 
languages having been taken to Europe by rude Aryan 
tribes amalgamated with the Turanians in prehistoric times, 
and also the fact that as they were cut off from the 
parent stock in Asia, their language remained In its primitive 
condition, while the ordeal language went on growing and 
developing In the land of its birth, till it blossomed forth into 
Sanskrit and Zend. The reason of the close rcJatloa between 
the Indo-Aryans and rhe Greeks wa^ probably no other than 
the fact that Greece vras, as it were, the connecting link be¬ 
tween Asia and Europe, and served as a dumping ground of 
the Aryan ImmigraDts to Europe, whence they dispersed 
either westward or northward. As 1 have already said^ the 
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close connectic^D of Uthmadlan with Is accouDCed for 

by an Iraniao immigratioji to the north of Europe in prehistoric 
times, onder the leadership of Yima^ when Airyana Vaejo was 
destroyed by the invasion o\ Ice- 

It is useless further to discuss the hypothesis of Aryan 
home in Europe. The attempts of European sthoLara to prove 
it have failed, and t should say, signally failed, from their 
utter inability to explain the. existence of a Turanian type 
with Aryan speech in some of the principal modern races id 
Europe. The attempt to prove that the Teutons and the 
Swedes represented the true Aryan type has also failed fnoio 
ethnical and Linguistic points of view. As Dr. Taylor says ; 
"It is not probable that the dolicho-cephalk savages of the 
kitchen-middens^ or the dolicho-cephalic cannibals who 
buried in the caves of Southern and Western Europe eonld 
have aryanised Europe^ It is far more likely that it was the 
people of the round barrows^ the race which erected 
Stonehenge and Avebury, the people who constructed the 
pile-dvi^blllngs in Germany^ Switzerland and italy, the brachy- 
cephalic ancestors of the Umbrians, the Celts and the Latins, 
who were those who Jntroducfid the neolithic culturcp and 
imposed their own Aryan speech on the ruder tribes which 
they subdued/^* Elsewhere he says : Jt is an easier hypo¬ 
thesis to suppose that the dolicho-cephalic savages uf the Baltic 
coast acquired Aryan speech from their braehy-cephalic neigh- 
boUTSp the l.ithuanians, than to suppose with Peuka that they 
succeeded in some remote age in aryanising the Hindus, the 
Romans and the Greeks/'^ M_ ChavSe also Mys that of the 
dolkho^ccphalic and brachy-cephalic races in Europe, the 
intellectua] superiority lies wdth the latter. Look, he says, 
at the beautifully formed bead of the Iranians and the Hindus 
so intelligentt and so well developcd- Look at the perfection 
of those admirable languagesj the Sanskrit and tbe Zend+ 
The Germans have merely defaced and spoilt the beautilul 
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structure of the primitive Aryan speech. Ujfaivy says; If 
superiority consists merely in physical energy^ enterprise* 
invasion» conquesLr then the fair dolicho-cephaltc race may 
claim to be the leading race in the world ; but if we consider 
mental qualities^ the artistic and theintellectyal facultieSp then 
the superiority lies with the brachy-cepbalic race," De 
Mortillet is also of opinion that the civilisation of Europe is 
due to the brachy-cephalic race. We may, the ref ore* dismiss 
the claims of the Teutons and the Swedes to be the original 
Aryan race. As a matter of fact, we have seen that the 
majority of the European raceii are a mixed product of 
African and Asiatic races* and the doliGtio-cephalic races of 
the Korlh, who are of a pronounced African type, are only 
entitled to be called Aryans on account of their speech which 
they received from their btachy^ephallc neighbours. We 
can, therefore^ say with P 5 sche and Broca that while there 
may be Aryan languagesp there is no such thing as an Aryan 
race in Europe.^ 

^ rt has lH«n polat«cJ oui in Chap, VII I thai «^cn. diwovarie* 

Id Europe hits s™e«hat mixlified thg vhmti flf re^ 4 rdin|r th* 

eirly lolit'bitanli g( Europe. The He>^lberS< Were the earl^t ketowa peopEvv 
of Eofope^ mha were rollasrod hy the Nefliidenluilm pnahabtj belanfinf to the 
qjne race- The Ctaat^dl^ ifl^y have hfllaa^ed to this nee, Next appeared 
on 9C$q4^ the CrO^ oanla, prc^ablj as Asiatic people wilk ^ou^olten 
dmcterijlics, and the Orimaldl*, whu were mn African people^ THck twra 
mart nsfiriy cxtlrpal^d the N«aod?rthalflrt, and represented ihe Srft tme naen 

SapifMi^. Tkese two rjHKs were attenrerds niperiedcd by a NwUtkk 

rxce witls avpcTLor eultnre and probAbtjr Aryan ipeech^ who had i:ama ffcma 
Sculk-Western Asia, probably Nofthem India and Persia^ and b«n amah 
pmated wilb the Cro-Ma^Airdf and the GriKLadii. Tbit race was tbo aiKseatorf 
of most of the modern European q-atioru. (Vide Das^ CmUmm, €A»^r Cl 




chapter xvl 

THE tHEOftt OF TBb €HAl>LE IPt CENTAL *Sl^ 

" Sir William Junes made hb memorable declaraTiuti in 
17S6 that Sanskrit Greek, Latin, German and Celtic belonged 
to one family of spccchi and ihst tjiese had a commoii oiigin« 
Hegel regarded tins discovery as the discovery of a new 
world/' From that time the new science of Comparative 
Philology came into being. Bopp pnbliahed liis Ctimp^rative 
Grammar in 1833-35, and placed Comparative Pbjtology on 
a scientific footing by dUcovering the method of the com- 
parUon of gtamaLical forms- He also showed that 2 eod and 
Slavonic as well as Albanian and Armenian must be included 
In what he called the Indo^Germanic family* ** The great 
Hngobtic family,"^ says Dr* Taylor, " whose existence was 
tbtis established, embraces seven European groups of 
I a n guages^'t he Hellenic, Italic, Celtici Teutonic, Slavonic, 
LUtinanic or Lottie, and Albanian ^ in fact all the eiiiSting 
languagt'fr of Europe except Basque, Finnic, Magyar and 
Turkish. There are also three closely related Asiatic groups ; 
hrst, the Indie, containing fourteen Indian languages derived 
from Sanskrit: secondly, the tranic group, comprising Zend, 
Persian, Pushtu or Afghan, Baluehi, Kurdish and Ossetic, 
and thirdly, the Armenian, which is intermediate between 
Gr^k and Iranian/** 

It would thus appear that the Aryan languages extend 
from India to Ihe extreme west nod north of Europe almost 
uninierruptedly. barring only parts of Western Ask occupied 
by the Semitic races, Turkey in Europe, and a few other 
rrgions of ihe continent. Had not the Semitic and Turanian 
races interposed themselves in a later age betw^eea Indo- 
Irania and Europe, and absorbed into their families many 
Aryan tribes of Western Asia^ who spoke Aryan dial rets, 

‘ Origim b/ fA# p. a. 
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the CQEiiiduity oi the Aryan languages would have remained 
unbroken from India to the farthest endg of Europe. 

We have ^ecsi in the preceding chapter that Sanskrit 
and Zend are the oldest and most developed forms of the 
Aryan tongnep w kh iiteratures that dale from hoary antiquity ; 
and though Lithuanian hears many archaic forms similar to 
those of Sanskrit and Zend^ it possesses no ancient literature^ 
and has practically remained in the same condition In which 
probably it was taken to Europe by migrant tribes from 
Iran or India in some by-gone times. The very fact that 
Greek also is closely allied to Sanskrit points to the later 
migration of the Hellenes to Europe. The spread of the 
Aryan language over Europe was, as we have seen* 
effected by a Turanian race who arc known in history as 
the Celts. This fact stands undoubted and unchallenged, 
whatev^er may be the contentions of German and French 
scholars as regards their respective claim5 to be the original 
Aryan people. The Canstadts^ the fberians and probably 
the Ligurians had afrendy been in Europe when these 
aryanised Turauiauf made iheir .ippc-ariiuce as intruders or 
conquerors and imposed iheir speech and neolitliic eiillure 
on the aborigines. There wasg lhe^cfo^e^ no direct immigra¬ 
tion of Aryans to Europe, but of Turanians ivllh whom the 
rude Aryan tribes had been amalgamated. Thj.H miired 
people were ihe ancestors of mast of the modern nations of 
Europe, who are Aryans in speech but nol in blood. The 
dolicho-cephalic Teutons and SwedrtS, though mt Aryan in 
blood, are Aryan in speech which ihey imbibed from tbclr 
aryanised neighbours. 

ff these premises be correct, we are led to the conrTuslon 
that the pure Aryans, as represented by tfie Hindus and the 
franlans, did not emigrate to Europe In a body or in tribes. 
It WAS the mixed Turanians who emigrated to Enrape^ with 
Aryan tongue and neolithic cuftare, in waves after waves, from 
Gentral and Western Asia, the mare advanced tribes driving 
before them those that were less advanced. And if any 
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Aryan tribes at all ImmE^ated later on to Europei they also, 
got LheiiiKelves mixed up with the then existing races- There 
is indt^ed some eTidence m the Zend-Avesta of at least one 
Iranian tribe having gone to the circumpolar regions, under 
the leadership of Yinaa, when their Paradise or settlement 
in Airyana Vaejo was destroyed by ice- But this immigration 
probably took place in a later age+ I t U zqo^t likely that 
they settled 10 North Rossiaj in as much as we find a dc^ 
reaemblancc between Lithuanian and [r:iftian, and afterwards 
became amalgamated with the indigenous peoples. 

The resemblance of Zend and Sanskrit to the principal ^ 
languages of Etifope led sofne firtiinent scholars of the la^ 
ceniury to broach the hypothesis that the ancestors of the 
Europe a nS| and the Hindus and Iraniana must have original Ij 
lived in fiomr* place of Ceoiral Asia close to Iran or Bactria^ 
from which, guided by " an trrestsdble impulset^' many tribes 
muirchcd towards the west, and seltled in dilfcrent pans of 
Europe. Those that did not mljjtatc to Europe marched 
southwards, and while one branch settled in Iraiip the other 
Crossed the HimAlayaj and settled in the land of Ihe h ive 
Rivers. What this "irresistible impulse'' was due to, and* 
why I he original home was abandoned by all the -Aryan 
tribes has not been made ckar- 

Professor Max Muller In his Lfciur^s Mf Science a/ 
delivered In 1S61* ^aid that there ^vas a time* 
" when the first ancestors of the JtidianSj the Pefsians+ the 
Greeks, the Romans, the Slavs, the Celts and the Germans 
were living tagether ^vithin the same enclosures, nay under 
the same roof/" He further argues that because the sarne 
forms of speech are '* preserved by all the members of the 
Aryan family^ it follows that before the ancestors of the 
Indlr^ns and Persians started for the south, and the leaders 
of the Greok, Romaiir Celtic, Teytonic and Slavpatc colonies 
marched towards the shores of Europe, there was a small 
clan of AryanSr settled probably on the highest elevation of 
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Cenlrd Acia speaking a language not yet Sanskrit or Greek 
or Gfirmarip buL containing ihe dialectical gc^rrns of all 

The above obbervation was baiHcd op philological grounds 
pnly. ttie assumption of identity of race from Idr-niity of 

speech made by philolagists tias been decisively di>pE-oyed 
f and rejected by anthtopulogj^ts. The French anturopolagists, 
more especially Br{>:za* firs: raised the needlul protest. He 
observes that 'Vaecs have frequently within the historic period 
changed Iheir language ivithout having apparently changed 
the race or type. The Belgians, far instanccp speak a nco- 
Latin language, but of all the races who have mingled their 
blood with that of the autochthones of Belgium^ Lt would bi' 
diflkult to Find one which has left less trace than the people 
of Rome." Hence he says that ' the ethnological value of 
coiajaa™tive philology is eigtremcly small Indeed, It is apt 
to be misleading rather than otherwi<re. But phliolofiicat 
ficti^ and deductions are more striking than minute mea'^urc* 
menu of skulls, and therefore the conclusions of philologists 
have received more attention.^ 

Topinard. a distinguished follower of Broca, also remarks 
that it has been proved that the anthropological typfs in 
Europe have been cotinijous, and if the Aryans came froni 
Asia, they can have brought with them nothing but their lang¬ 
uage*, their civilisation, and a knowledge of melaU. Their 
blood has disappeared« 

4 In Spite of tiie anthropological evidences disproving the 
common origin of the Aryan-spraking races of Europe and Asia, 
the philologbU continued to believe in it, the theory having 
apparently captured thetr imaginationi They were agreed 
that the cradle of the /Vryan race must he sought in Central 
Asia on tlie upper water of the Ojeus. But the Central Asian 
tb^fv bad first been propounded in t8ao by J. G Rhode- 
Hb arj^ument was based on the geographical indications 
conUtned in the fir^it chapter of the Vendidadp which pointt'd 
to Bactria as the earlier borne of the Iranians. But even 
long after Rbodei in ifiyfi l^lommsen declared that the valley 
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of the Euphrates was the primitive seat of the Eodo-Germanic 
race, and as late as 1888, Dr. Hate advocated the theory in a 
paper read before the Anthropological Section of the Arneri* 
can Association fqr the Advancement ol Science. 

Rhode's hypothesis, however, found adherents in Schlegel 
and Pott. The latter ba^ed his argument on the aphorism 
ftv oriftiie lux. The path of the sun must be the path of cnl- 
turc. tn Asiia. he dcctares, or nowhere, was the school-house 
where tiie families of mankind were trained. He fixes on the 
region watered by the Oxus and the jaxartes, north of the 
Him&lay.\ and east of llic Caspian, as the true cradle of the 
Indo-Buropean race. In 184.7 Lassen declared his adherence 
to the view of Pott on the ground that the banskrit people 
must have penetrated into the Punjab from the north-west 
through Cabul, and that the trailition« of the Avesta point to 
thr slopes of the Belurtag and the .Mustag as the place of 
their earlier sojourn, in 1848, this opinion received the 
powerful support of Jacob Grimm who lays it doivn as an ac¬ 
cepted conclusion of scirnfie that " all the nations of Europe 
migrated anciently from Asia; in the vanguard those related 
^^hose destiny It was through the moil and peril to 
struggle Onwards, their forward march from east to west 
being prompted by an irresistible impulse, whose precise 
cause is hidden in obscurity. The farther to the we .4 any 
race has penetrated, so much the earlier it must have started 
on its pilgrimage, and so much the more profound will be Ibe 
footprints which it impressed upon Us track." 

Professor Mas Mailer adopted Grimm's theory in 1859 

in his Hiitory vf Aucienl Sanskrit Literature. « The main 
stream of the Aryan nations." he says, *' has always dowed 
towards the north-west. No historian can tell us by what 
impulse those adventurous nomads were driven on through 
,\sin towards the isles and shores of Europe...But whttever 
it was, the impulsir was as irresistible as the spelt which in 
our own times stands the Celtic tribes towards the prairies, or 
the regions of gold across the Atlantic. It requires a strong 
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viill, Of A great amount o| inertitPsSp to be able to 
ithstand luch national or ethuka! movements. Few will 
slay behind Tvhen aJl are going. Bqt to let one's friends 
depart, atid then to set out ourselve^Sr^o take a road which 
lead where it may, can never lead us to join those again 
who speak our Ungtiage and worship our gods—is a 
course whicii only men of strong individuality and great 
sellniepundence are capable of pursuing, k WdS the course 
adopted by the southern branch of the Aryan family--^the 
Brahmanic Allans ol Jndiap and the Zoroastrians of fran/^ 
The above picturesque account is only partially true in 
so far as k relates to the Brabmank; Aryans and the Zoro- 
astrlans who are regarded by him as autochthones of Centra! 
Asia^ which, however, they were not, as we have proved in 
the preceding chapters that the original hofne of the Aryan 
race could only have been in Sapta-Siudhu. Adrlung, the 
father of Comparative Philology + who died in 1806, came 
rrftar the truth when he placed the cradle of mankind in the 
valley of Kashmir^ which he identified with Paradise, He 
woufd have been absolutely co-rrect if he had said that the 
valley of Kashmir and the plains of Sapta-Sjndhu were the 
cradle, not of mankindj but of the Aryan race. It was also 
.•^dclung who was the first to observe that since the human 
race ortgkiated in the East, the most westerly nations, the 
Iberians and the CdtiS, must have been the first to leave the 
parent hive. We have secn^ howevefp that the [berians went 
to Europe from Northern Africa, aad the Celts fitnn Central 
and Western Asia^ and that they belonged to two distinct 
races of mankind, none of which ooidd he identified with 
the Aryans. 

Be that as it may, the Central Asian theory so much 
captivated the imagination of the European scholars of the 
last century that Pictet in his OngiMMs 
of which the first volume was published in iSj^ cousiruCtcrd 
an elaborate theory ol the auccesstvu Aryan migmUons from 
Central Ask. He brought the Hellenes and Italians by a 
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route south of the Caspiaa through Asia Minor to Grepce 
uttd Italy, and the CeU^ south of the Caspian through the 
Caucasus to the north of the Black Sea^ atid thence tip the 
Danube to the extreme west of Europe, the Slavs and 
Teutoa^ marcbing north of tltc Caspian tbrotigh the Russian 
steppes. Pioiet*s argumenlt derived triainEy irom philological 
con side ralioDS as to the animals and plants ^vilh u-hich lie 
supposed the various races to have been acquainted, vanlili 
on examinatton.’^i 

ft haa been said above that the Hellenes, Romans^ Celts 
and Slavs were all nnen of the Turanian family ivitb an Aryan 
speech and were not geouiuE; Aryans but a mixed racc^ 
Pictet was therefore wrong in supposing that they were all 
Aryan tribes who dispersed to Europe through different 
routes. The only route of rnsreh or (preserved io 

the name of the province named PoiitMs io Asia Minor) lay 
to the south of the Caspian Sea ihrough Asia Mioor, by 
which the Turanians advanced to Europe over the isthmus 
ol BospboruSp one branch marching towards the west through 
Central Europe up the Danube, and another towards the 
north through the steppes of Russia. The greater part of 
Central Asia and North Siberia was at the time of the 
dispersion probably covered by the sea extending from the 
Black Sea to the Sea of Aral, and as far north as the Arctic 
Ocean, which was Impossible for nomadic savages to cross. 
They had tlsereforc to pick lEieir way through Bactria^ Persia 
ajid Ai^ia Minor which, having been peopled by Aryan 
nomads, made it pa^asible for the Turanian savages to mix 
with them and adopt their language and culture which were 
ultimately taken to Europe by thr mixed rai.'es4 The theories 
of the differrnt routes of march^ as propounded by Pictet 
and the great scholar Schleklier, are therefore more fanciJul 
ihan real. 

Profeisor Sayce thus wrote in 1874 : When the Aryan 
fangitages first make their appeantftcCi it ts in the hjgMattcH 

* Ttytor, a/ fkf p, 14 . 
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of Middle Asia, between the sources of the Oxus and the 
Jfaxartes.”’ He abitie-d by the ctiTfent opinion which pheed 
the primeval Aryan cunmnniiy in Bactri^na on the western 
elopes of the BelurUg and the Mualag and near the sources 
of the Oxus an l the Jaxirtes * He argues that " Co npara- 
tivc philology its»Jlf ^upplie3 us with a proof of the 
Asiatic cradle of the Aryan longue." The proof 
consists in the allegation that " of all the Aryan 
dialects, Sanskrit and Zend may, on the whole, be con¬ 
sidered to have changed the least; while, on the other hand, 
Keltic in the extreme west has changed the ntosl,” Hence it 
would appear that the region now occupied by Sanskrit and 
Zend must be the nearest to the primitive centre of dispersion. 
This conclusion, he adds, U confirmed by the asnertioo in the 
Avfsta that the first creation of mankind by Ahurmaada 
(Ormuad) took place in the Bacirian region He admits that 
"this legend U at most a late tradition, and applies only to 
the Zoroastrian Persians," but he thinks it agrees with the 
conclusions of Comparative Philology, which teich us that 
the early Aryan home was a cold region ‘ since the only two 
trees whose names agree in Eastern and Western Aryan are 
the birch and the pine, while winter was familiar with snow 
and ice." We have already said in a previous chapter that 
the followers of Ahurmazda, after their expulsion from Sapia- 
Sindhu, had roamed about in different countries till they 
settled down in Bactrt=*na which they called their original 
home, as distinguished from Saptn-Sindha which they had 
been compelled to leave, and for which they had no longer 
entertained any love or patri'rtic sentiments, and that the 
original climate of Sapta-Sindhu wis cold, with snow and ice 

in winter, which afterwards changed into tcrotjerate v<-rging 
upon hot, in consequence of the disappearance of the se^ 
that had in former times girl the country about. Sayce's 
condtislon, therefore, was as much true about Sapta-Siodhu 
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as about Baclriatia. It should al 50 he riMncmhered that the 
the Aryans of Sapta-Sindhu lidieved themselves to be 
autochthones of Sapta-Siodhii, and! there absolutely no 
tradition in llmir literature of their tiavieg come from any 
country. 

Against the argument that the cradle of the Indo-lramitis 
must be the cradle of the Aryan ract because Sanskrit and 
Zend :ire the most archaic of the Aryan languages, ills urged 
that Lithuanian is also archaic in its character, and iht refore 
the region where thi^^ l.ingU ig-^ is spoken miy also be regarded 
as iht Aryan cradle^ But it is overtook♦'d that Liihuaniao dpas 
not possess any literature that can be compared with the old 
Sanskrit and Zend literaturcSi showing thereby that the 
langu.ige^ in its archaic form, was taken to Europe by an 
unprogressive rate ari'l has re Ui^ined in its primitive condiUon, 
while Sanskrit and Zmd, in their native home and congenial 
environments, diurbhud luTcurUotly, an I produced literatures 
that 3^tdl command th<T admiration of the world- It w-ruld 
not help us in any way to solvt* the problem of the original 

Aryan cradle " if we confine our attention 10 contempnrary 
forms of speech, and com pardp for instance moiern Lithua¬ 
nian with aaiy of the vernncul tr di.ik^cts of India which have 
descended from Sanskrit^*, and thereby find that the 
Lichuanian is immeasurably the more archaic in its charactcr- 
This, as we have said^ only proves the HnprogrvS'bve genius 
of the people who look the language to Europe. Progress 
and change connote an inemhau^tSble fund of life and energy, 
while stagnation means deatR or at any rate, a lack of vitality , 
and this clearly shows why Lithuanian i^till fctains some of 
the archaL forms of Aryan speech, and the modern verna 
cular^ of India, derived from Sanskrit, have developed and 
advanced by leaps and bounds. 

It was Cuuo who contended that the undivided Aryans, 
instead ol being a small clan, must have been a numerous 
nomad pastoral people, inhabiting an exLcnsive territory. 
A long period^^cveral thousand considered, must 

4 ^ 
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have been occupied evolution of the elaborate gtam- 

matical system of the primitive speech, while the dlakcUc 
varielks out of whkb the Aryan languages were ulUniately 
evolved could not have arisi^n ejtcept through geographical 
severance- The necessary geographical conditions were, he 
thought, a vast plain, undivided by lofty mountain barriers, by 
desert tracts or impassable forests, togelher with a temperate 
cliTnatep tolerably uniform in character, where a numerous 
people could have expanded, and theo, in different portions 
of the territory, could have evolved those dialectic differences 
which afterwards developed into the several Aryan languages. 
There is only one region, he contends, on the whole surface 
of the globe which presents the necessary condition of uniform¬ 
ity of climate and geographical extensiortr This is the 
great plain of Northern Europe, slretchitig from the Ural 
mountains over Northern Germany and the north of France 
as far as the Atlantic, fn this region^ he thinks, and no 
other^ the conditions of life are not too easy< or the struggle 
for I'Kistence too hard, to make possible the development of 
a grrat energetic race such as ihi^ Aryans. .At the begin- 
oiiig of the historic p4^riod we find this region ocenpied by the 
Ccliic, Teut'inbp Lllhuanic and Slavonic races, whom he 
regards as autochthonous. At some earlier time he considers 
that the liaUc and Hellenic races had extended themselves to 
ihe south across the raountain chain of Central Europe, and 
had wandered with their herds further to the east, subduing 
and incorporating non-Aryan rates 

The above summary of Cuno’s opinion has been made 
hy Dr. Taylor who, howxver, says; " To this it might he 
replied ihat iht steppefi of Central Asia, extending eastward 
of the Caspian for more than a thousand miles beyond Lake 
Balkash, also offer the neceasary conditions, and that here 
the great Turko-Tartark race has grown up. presenting an 
actual picture of what the Aryan race must have been in the 
early nomad stag«" of its existence. But it must be conceded 
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to Cuoo ih^l iHft conditions of tllroatei of SDil, of greater 
geographtca! oxti^nsion and of proiiimity to the regions now 
occupied by the Aryans, are argatnetits for se^t-ctlng the 
European rather than the Asiatic plain as the probable cradle 
of the xAryan race/’^ 

But if the plains of Europe be the probable cradle of the 
Aryan face, how would the fact of nearly all the principal 
Aryan-speaking races being of the brachy-cephaiic Turanian 
family of Asia be explained? Dr. Taylor ha^ himself shown 
that the dolichq^cephalic savages of the kite hen-mid dens 
or the d olio ho-cephalic Iberian cannibals of Southern Europe 
could not have been the ancestors of the Aryans.^ The 
original home of the Aryans must therefore he sought not in 
Europe, but in Asia whence the Turaniai'^s aJmitiedly went 
to Europe with Aryan speech, anti the Aryans must have 
been some olher race in Asia, from whom the Turanians in 
the course of their wanderings burrowed iheir speech and 
Culture. There is no other aUernative than to make chisjt 
admission, if we want avoiding arguing in a circle ft is 
extremciy probable^ however, that the great EuropB^an plain, 
referred to by Cuno, afforded faciittiCi^ to the Aryo-Turaniao 
nomads to develop the differences of their diakcls and 
culturCt which we notice at ihe beginning of the historical 
epoch in Europe. Though Prokssor Sayce subsaquenlly 
announced a change of his opinion about the original home 
of the Aryans being in Asiai* * European schohrsUke Ujfalvy, 
Hoinmel, FessI, Professor Mas Muller, and American writers 
like Messrs. Hale and Morris advocate various forms of the 
Asiatic hypothesis^ Prolcisor Max Muller give a final 
proriouucement on the subject in when he wrote ^ " !f 

an answer must be givefi as lo the pUce whore our Aryan 
ancestors dwelt before their s^parationr I sliould still sny, 

.... 1 i....- . . ~~ 
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as [ said forty years agOj ^ spmftfl^hece ia Asia/ and np mpfCf ^ 
And the Profe5?spr was undoubtedly This " somi'-whero 

in Asiia ISk as we have ppinUd out, no other country lhan 
Sapia-Sindhu vidlb the ouilying adjacent tirritories of 
Gandhara and Baclriana: Wc have shown how the nomadic 
Aryan sava^es^ driven out of Sapia-Slndhut spread westward 
in waves after waves. That they were primitive savages in 
the huntinjj stage, and not even in the stage of wandering 
caltle-keepers, can easily he surmised from the state of 
neolithic culture m Europe^ of which wu have already given 
some gliTnpse:^. These wandering <javages readily rnixed 
with the nomadic Turanian hordes from Central and Eastern 
Asia, on whom they imposed their kngutgri though, having 
be<^n comparatively small In numberi ihey were subsequently 
absorbed by the Turanians. These overspread Europe, but 
they were followed by other Aryan tribesj more advanced 
in culture than their prr^decessor^, as they marched with ihcir 
cattle, and in rude Carts drawn by oxen. They also subse¬ 
quently intermingled with the bybtid populatton of Europe, 
and settled in various parts, some in the north becoming ihc 
ancestors oE the Lithuanians and the Slavs, and others in the 
^oulh and west, hecoming the anct-j^tors of the Hellenes, the 
Latins and the Ci Its. Tlir retreat pf the great icc-sheel 
tpivards the north of Europe after the post*Glacial epoch 
laid bare the vast plains of Central and Korthern Europe 
and made the influx of the Asiatic hordes to that continent 
possible. This must have furnished the irreslstiblflf impulse' 
for migration» spoken of by Grimm and Max Muller. The 
greater part of Europe w is thus dooded in a remote age by 
these surging hordes of mixt d Asiatic savages who were^ 
however, more adviinced in culture and richer in speech than 
the dolicbo-ccphalic savages and t-aonibals whom they found 
already settled in the north, ^outh and west of Europe^ and 
Jjon whom they Imposeil their culture and language. The 
sub«iequent development of the dialectic varieties must hav* 
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bten favoured hy ihe i^atore of the eoufitrif s tn which the 
various scltleinents look place and the chanicler of the 
neig^hbuurln^ tribvs, it would thus appear ihat the hypo* 
tkiE^sEs of the European cradle of the Aryan race can by no 
means be satisfactorily maintamed, and there ia no other 
alternative than to fall back on the Astatic hypothesis. 
Central and Eastern Asia can, with some show of reasonj 
be pointed out as the original home of the braehy^cephalic 
and ortho-cephalli: European races, as they are admittedly 
the deacendants of the Turanians of Asia^ but not certainly 
of the pure Aryans whom vve have shown to be autochthonous 
in ancient Sapta-Slndhu, ivbich appears to us to be the real 
cradle of the race- 

The Rgveda ia admittedly the oldest work exUnt of-" 
the Aryans, and European scholar* are unanimously agreed 
that most of the ^gvedic hymna were composed in Sapta- 
Sindhu on the banks of the Indus and its tribntatries, and 
of the Sarasvatl and the Offadvatf. In these hymns wc do^ 
not find any mention or evidence of the ancient Aryans 
having ever lived in any other country, or immigrated thence 
to Sapia-Sindhu. Some scholars, both Indiin and European, 
huwewr, have, In their eagerness to establish the Aryan 
cradle in Cintr^l Asia, tried lo interpret certain hymns In a 
manner that would support their theory ; but so far their 
efforts do not appear to have been attended ivith any degree 
of success. For example. Pandit RamAniiha Sarasvatt in 
his Bengali transhiion of the ^eda interprets Rv. L 
16 & 17 to mean that the andrnt Aryans had been divided 
into seven clans {safit f tikdmavih] anil had lived in seven 
regions of an unknown territory somewhere; whence under 
the leadership of Vi?^u, their tutelary deity, they immigrated 
to Sapta-Sindhu after halting in three different plact-s. It is 
needless to say that thB intrrprt:tauon is absurd on the very 
face of k. In the tlrst place, there is no mcntloTi in the 
Rgveda that the Vedic Aryans were divided into seven 
clans or tribes * on the other hand, wc find frequent mention 
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of Pu^ajand/f or the Five Tribes only* Secondly, ihc word 
does not mean seven tribes or seven ptacest but the seven 
rays of the Sun who Is identified with Vis^u. Thlrdlyi the 
three steps of Vi^^w or tbe Sun were not the three halting 
places of the Aryan immigrants^ hut the three strides that 
the Sun or VU^u was first observed by the primitive Aryans 
IP take, the first step in the morning when he rises, 

the second step in the midday when he ascends the zenith 
of the skjp and the third step in I he evening when he goes 
down to rest. All the ancient Vedk commentatars from 
Ydskaj S&kapimii Onr^abhiva and Durgic^rya^ dowm to 
Siya^a have unanimctisly adopted this interpretation which 
seems to us to be the most natural, and the only rational 
intefpreulion of the verses- Thus verse r 5 simply means: 

JJay the Pevas protect os frotn the t^gion from which 
Vis^u or the Son iivith his seven rays or mcTl^^-i startt^d on 
his peregrination." There is not here even the sl^admv of a 
mention of an Aryan immigration to Sapta-Sindhu from 
another country. The Devas evidently dwell in the region 
from which or the Suei starts on his journey and it 

could not have been any other Lhati Heaven itself, the abode 
of the Gods, from which they come dovvn to the earthn when 
invoked by their votaries. This celestial region has been called 
or ^rtcient abode^ in the ^gveda. fn Rv in 
we read Indra goelh to many people (j>,, responds to tlieU 
invocations^« 1 invoke him to come from Me anciiffi 

My father aJso invoked him before," S^ya^a interprets 
Pratnasyptasiih in the above hymn as foXlow^ :^PraiHasya 
pu^diaitasyii Okasak sfhifhisya Svargarufiasya sakj^dt^ 
which means '* from the ancient abode, or heaven.” The 
dwelling place of the GodSi or heaven, is cflleik the anoLent 
abode,” because the Devas being as ancient as the creation 
of the Universe itself, the region where they dwell, which is 
one and the same from eteriiityt is also Like them ancient 
and unchangeable. Hence the epithet of iheir abode is 
•* i^icient/' The word certainly does not mean any am. lent 
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home of the Aryans, abandoned by ihem before comltifr to 
Sapta-Sindhu. It simply mtana "Mhe andenl or primeval 
and eftrnal home of ihe Devas/^ Heaven itself. But it 
is argued that there is a plare named /ndrjUaya (abode of 
Indra on the north of the Hindti Kush, which has been 
mentioned in the and and this 

mifln have been the ancient abode of the Vedic Aryans who 
wor'^hipprd fndrft as iheir supreme deity, and probably named 
the region after him The theory is: undoubtedly very 
ingenious ; but there U no mention in the Rg^^eda of any 
place named I»dtd/ 3 ya. It h just possible, however^ that,, 
[odra^s birth-plsce having been described to be the peak of the 
Mnjavat mountain in the Himalayan Range, where the Soma 
plant grew, a place Over this range or on the north of the 
H Indu Kush was located in a later age as the abode of Indran 
ot tndrAlaya. Similarly at the present day^ the KailiHa 
mountain near Lake Matisarohar on the Tibetan side of the 
Himalaya is pointed out as the abode of and another 

lofty snowy peak of the Him&laya as the abode of the 
superhuman king of that namCi where Um^^ or Durgi was 
born. A Himalayan Hindu traveller^ who passed betow 
tills snoivy peak in his journey to Tibet was astonished at 
the sight of the semblance of a beautiful palate of snow wiEh 
domes and turrets over this peak, w IiilK was pointed out to 
Kim by his guide as the abode of the criestial Mountaiu'king 
who w^is iNe father of the Goddr-ss Durgi- We n^ed not 
therefore, wonder that a place north of the Hindu Kmh was 
named in some later age as /kdrdlaja or the abode of Indra. 
But this does not in any way prove that it was the original 
home of the ancient Aryans. 

We have seen that ^^the ancient abode n^entioned In ^ 
the Rgveda docs not mvan the originnl cradle of the Aryanj, 
but only Heaven or the abode of the Gods ; tiiat the itnmigm- 
tion of the Vedic Aryans under the leadership of Vifl^u fronr 
that ancient home is a pure myth which has no basis to 
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ji, stand upon ; and lastly, that the three j^teps taken by Vifi^u 
or the Sun do not mean the three hi^lting places where the 
imm-igrant Aryans stopped., but only the three strides that 
the Sun daily takes in his journey from the ca^^t towards 
the west- Even if It be admitted for the sake oF argument 
that the Aryans in the course of their immigraLion to Sapia- 
Sindhu really halted in three difterent places for a long timc^ 
no body has sj> far been able to identify them If* on the 
other handi it is supposed that the Aryans did emigraSe to 
Sapta-Sindhu at one stretch, haHiog only at three places 
during their march, then their originjl horiie would be situated 
at a very short distance, say 50 miles, from Sapta-Sindnui 
which could be covered by a journey of only three days. This 
would be tantamount lo a oonfesslon that the cradle was, 

^as it werCi withiti the ambit of Sapta-Sindhu itself* ^ We 
have shown th^l ibaugh the Aryans originally belonged to 
Sapta-Siadhu, they expanded in the direction of Gamihiraand 
Bactrianat both of which wert^ peopled hy their own kith and 
kin. We further know that the rivers »f Afglianistan that 
are tributary to the Indus have been mentioned in the Hg* 
veda at the SAine tim-^ as the tributaries that flow tiirough the 
Punjab, together with the S.irasvatl, the Of?advatl, the 
nApayi and other indeprndent rivers. Thougli all these 
rivers as well ^ the Gangi ^nd the Vamuni have been 
mentioned, the Rgvedie bards are eloquent in their 

description of the Indus and the Sarasvail only, and relate 
with pride how all their sacrifices were performed and all 
knowledge, sacred and scculart was acquired on their 

hallowed banks* They have alsn called the Sara^vatl the 
best of mothers and '' the best of rivers " thereby implying 
that they looked upon the region watered by the sacred 
slream as their original cradle. The ancient Aryan wortdj 
therefore* included not only 5apta-Sindhu proper, but also 
GandhAra and Bactriana; and we should not be at all 
surprised if we come across a vers* that mentions, amonu 
olher places, one named Yatsu {Rv. vii, aS.ap). Even If thi. 
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Yak^u be identifiecl witb the river Oxiis, it does not mean that 
the origina! home of the Aryans was near the npper sources 
of the Oxus and the JaxartC 5 > It siEuply means that they 
knew this rjver^ or the region watered by it, merely as 
colonists, sojourners or invaders. The verse says that Indra 
fought a battle in svhich he killed Bheda (probably the ruler 
of the coutitry)i and Yamund pleased him and the three 
countries named Aja, Sighru and Vahju offered him the head 
of a horse. This evidently means that fndra, or for the 
matter of that, his votaries, embarked on a war of conquest 
on the frontiersi beginning from the banks of the Yamun^ in 
Sapta-Sindhu, and ending in the northern-moat region of the 
then known Aryan world, which was watered by the Oxus^ 
and that this victory was celebrated by the performance of a 
horse-sacrifice in honour of Indra, in which the vanquished 
peoples also took a proininent part. The mention of the 
Ru^amas in Rv. v. 30, 12-15 has led cerUin scholars to 
identify them with Ehe ancestors of the Rnssians, and their 
country with Russia! The sage B.ibhrUp while praising AgnI, 
mietitlons in the above verses that the leader of 

the Ru^'amaSp gave him four tliousand heads of cattle^ one 
golden bucket, and a house to live in. rhs Ru^amas were 
therefore undoubtedly Vedic sacrificers, and must have lived 
in Sapta.Sindhu. Whether they afterwards emigrated to 
Russia and gave their name to the country is more than whai 
we know or Ci^n say- It wouldp however, merely suffice to 
say here that they were an Aryan tribe living either in 
Sapta-Sindhu or its neighbourhood, and not in Rujsia. 
Anpther i^lmilarity in name has led some scholars to indulge 
in another wild guess. The word f/ariyufia occurs in a 
Rgvedic verse (Rv. vi. 37,5/, which is identified with 
Europe. But it is probably the name of a river or town, as 
SAyaua says ; and it is related that fndra kiJIed the sons of 
Vreivina [who was himseir the son of Vara^ikha), who were 
encamped on the eastern side of Harlyupla^ and that 
VrcivAni^s eldest son, who wa.s encamped on the western 
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sick, seeing his brothers killed, dkd through fear. This 
expf'ditioii therefore was also a ivair of coiiC|tiest, and 
Hariytipia does not set-m to us to be the name of the continent 
of Eorope. BtJt even if it was, it only goes to show tlial 
the ancient Aryans, of RgvedL- limes advanced from Sapta* 
Sindhu as far as Europe in tlseir warlike expeditions. 

Another argument in favonr of the Central Asian cradle 
of the Aryans is based on the fact thi:it the word Aima was 
equivalent for ihc year^ thereby indicating that the climate 
of the place where they dwelt was cold and wintry during 
the greater part of the year, and not hot like that of the 
Punph. fn Rv. i 64.141 ih 33 p 2 t 

and vIh 48jSi We come across the word Aimu to mean the 
year. This does not imply that the Aryao'^ had lived in a 
cold country before they immigrated lo the Punjab; but 
that the climate of Sapta-Sitidhu it-^eU^ as geologists havo 
proved, had been cold in ancient times in consequence of 
the exLfiteacc of seas round about the country, which after¬ 
wards changed into hot with the disapp^ arance of the seas. 
Thtr year^ therefore, was naturally designated by the word 
hima i ami there can be no doubt that the existence of this 
word in the verses proves their hoary antiquity and takes us 
back to. geological times. When the climate changed from 
cold to temperatCp the word Aima was naturally substituted 
by the word Sarad (autumn] lo nu:an the year and 
indicate the prevailing climate. A disregard of this fact 
has led scholars to surmise that the Aryans at first lived 
in a cold cliinate, and that their original home was situated 
on the high table-laurj of Central Asia where wintry 
Conditions prevail even to this day. This surmise^ however, 
has no firm ba^is to stand upon. It is Sapta^Sindhu which 
ws-St as we have repeatedly shown in the previous chapters 
by adducing various proofs, the real cradle of the Aryan race, 
and iocluded not only Sapta-Sindbu proper, but alio 
GandhAra, or Afghanistan, th-- beautiful valley of Kashmir, 
the high plateau sUuated to the north of h, Bactrjana and 
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Airyana Vaejo. But the five tribES that constituted the Vedic 
Aryans, performing the Vedic rites, worshipping the Vedic 
Gods, and having a homogeneous civilisation, confined them' 
selves to the plains and the beaoiifiil valley of Kashmir only. 
Those of the Aiyaos that lived outside the territory were 
regarded by the Vedic Aryans as non-sacrificers, Daias 
Dasyus, barbarians and M/etflmi, i.e,, people who could not 
pronotince words properly. Religious schisms aod intolerance 
went a great way to estrange their own kith and kin from 
them, and this estrangement gradually developed into an 
implacable enmity, which ultimately completed their separa- 
tion. 

It would thus appear that Central Asia could not have 
been, and never was the original cradle of the Aryan race. If 
it is to be located anywhere with any show' of reason, it most 
be ih Sapta-Sindhu or nowhere. 



CHAPTER XVIL 

TIE nVFOTHESlS DP TfiE AltCTiC BOIE DF TUI 

Besides the hypotfiesis ol Aryan home in Nortliern 
Europe and Central AsisK ihere is yet another which seeks 
tg prove that the original Aryan cradle was situated some¬ 
where In the Arctic region. This theory would^ at first 
sight, appear Startling and incredible, in as much as these 
regions are covered by ice, at places hundreds of feet deepp 
and are not at all calculated to favour the growth and 
development of any large family of human beings. The 
circum-polar regions are very sparsely populated,, and the 
nearer one approches the North Pnle^ the more desolate 
does the scene appear till every vestige of human habitation 
and even of life and vegetation in any shape or form disap¬ 
pears, and the vast panorama consists of nothing but an 
awfully still and strange, bleak and cold, and white and weird 
expanse of ice^ in whichever direction one may turn onc^s eyes. 
In fact. King Ice reigns there supreoie and undisputed in his 
solemn grandeur and appalling loneliness^ plunged for six 
months into the various shades of darkness which is only 
occasionally relieved by the rei^plendeut flashes of the Aurora 
Borealis, or the moon-fight, and lit up for the remaining six 
months by the rays of the Sun who wheels round and round 
the horizon inconcentric circles, like a strange and shy creature, 
or an unwilling exile, eager for an escape from this dismal 
and inhospitably region, but finding no way out*—making 
" the day-ljght sick " as if by his own chilling and creeping 
sensation of fear,—never venturing to mount high up the 
heavens, and feeling as it were only too glad to retrace his 
Stepps, and disappear below the horizon, leaving King Ice again 
to dismal darkness and hia dreary dreams. Such then b the 
Polar region which can only be fit for the habitation of beings 
other than human—probably of the Devas or the Gods, 
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ihc ancient Hindus who came to be acquainted with 
it in an age later than ibe E^vedk believed it to be. The 
very appalling loneliness and desolation oi the region cannot 
but be associated with the haunts ol onearLlily beings^ if such 
reaily exists with %^hom solitude probably is the very essence 
and condition of their existence. 

Such a region as the Polar nobody would ever believe 
to have been mhabjtt::d by human beings at any stage of the 
Earth's evolution^ for ordinarily we are accustomed to think 
of it as having existed in its present conditioii from the very 
beginning of creation. But GeoIogi^iLs have proved from the 
remains of plants and animals embedded in thi; ke that in 
the Arctic circle liiere prevailed in a remote period a 
congenial climate verging upon " perpetual spiingp^' which 
favoured the growth ol vegetationp and the multiplication of 
vanimaISp and probably also of human beings, though ordinarily 
it is difhcull for men of the tropics who are accustomed to 
live in bright sunshine every day of their life to understand 
why, granting that the more soutiicrn latitudes possessed an 
equally congenial and equable climate^ people should prefer 
to live in a region which is covered by darkness for six 
months, or even a lesser period. But, strange as it may 
appear^ even to this day, the circumpolar regions are tenanted! 
by human tribes like the Esquimaux, who prefer to Jive there 
as much as people do in the sweUeringly hot and enervating 
climate of the tropics^ There is a wonderful power in man 
to get liimseir acclimatised and adapt himself to [m environ¬ 
ments, however unfavourable they may be at first sights as 
he is possessed of a spirit of conaervatism, which makes him 
unwilling to change hk liablEat, however unsuitable it may 
appear to others, for another In a strange though more 
suitable land, unless he ts absolutely compelled by ciicams* 
Unces to do so. And thus wt find Iceland, Greenland^ and 
the northernmost parts of Scandinavia and Russia still 
inhabited hy human beings who arc quite as much at home 
in those inhospitable regions, as wc are in ours. It ts 
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therefore exceedingfy probable that, a more equable and 
Conguoial climate having prevailed in the Arctic region in 
some by-gone geological epoeli, it was tenanted by human 
beings whose origin is traced back by scii'ntists to tJic 
Pteistoccni^ epoch, and even to tiie Miocerre epoch of the 
Tertiary Era. 

We have already saiil that Dr Croll has calculated from 
astronomical data that in the northern hemisphere the last 
Glacial epoch began some 540,000 years ago and that it 
lasted with alternations of a milder and even tropical 
temperature for nearly 160,000 yearsi and finally terminated 
about 80,000 years ago, irom which time the modern climatic 
conditions have prevailed. Professor Geikie csseDtially 
^rees with these calculations an^l believes that pateolithic 
man must liave occupied parts of Western Europe, shortly ^ 
after the di».ipp«‘ararC6 of the great ice-sheet, and llrat be 
was also probably interglaciai. “ During the interglacial 
period” he observes “ the climate was characterised by 
clement winters and cool summers, so tiiat the tropical plants 
and anirrraU, like elephant*, rhinoceroses and hippopota¬ 
muses ranged over the whole uf the Arctic region, and in 
rtpiic of many fierce carnivora, the pHlreolithic man had no 
unpEeasaiit habitation/'‘ We are not here concerned with 

the causes that produced these climatic chatiges in the Arctic 
region. It will suffice for our purpose to admit that these 
changes did actually take place in geological times, and that 
palaeolithic mao most likely inhabited this region in the 
interglacial epoch, the dolicho-ccphalic savages ol Northern 
Europe having probably been the survivors of the cataclysm 
that made the Arctic circle uninhabitable by the invasion of 
ice and snow. As these savages have been declared by 
anthropologists to li ive been originally an African race, it 
follows that they must have emigrated to the Polar region 
in some interglacial <'poch, witen the climatic conditions 
were favourable. We are also nut much cJocern« d here 
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with the controversy European and AFnerican scien¬ 

tists as regards the period o^ [ime when the Gkacial epacb, 
endedt and the posUGIacial epoch commenced in the northern 
liemispheret as there is a wide divergence of opinion between 
thenij the English GeqEoglsts holding that the event must have 
taken place more than fifty or sixEy thousand years agO| while 
the American Scientists asserting that U could not be earlier 
than 7000 or 8000 thousand years at most in North America. 
It Is }USt possible that owing to local causes, the post-Glacial 
epoch in the two countries may have commenced Lo dJITereiit 
periods ol time and that the calculations of the European aud 
the American scientists are correct so far as their respective 
countries are concerned. U Is an admitted fact that while all 
the evidence regarding the existence of the Glacial epoch 
comes from the north of Europe and America^ no traces of 
glaciation have so far been discovered in Northern Asia or 
North Alaskau, VVe may there lore take it that different 
coudiUonti of climate prevailed in differeitt periods of time 
in difTerent countries owing to I he existence of different 
causes,^ and that the caJculatioos of vbe European Geologists 
are correct so far iNorth Europe is concerned- 

We have also seen that the neolithic civilisation of 
Europe was brought ther^' with Aryan speech by a braeby- 
cephmlic people^ wliom anthropologists have ideotified with 
the Mongolian or Turanian rac-r of Amu. There is no evidettCe 
to show that they came from the Arctic region^ for the earliest 
Uke-d lie Mings of Europe have tkecn ascertained to bo not 
older than S^ooo B.C., and the commencement oi the Neolithic 
agtr 'm Europe not earlier than aO|Oaa B.C.p while the Arctic 
regions had become unfit tor human habitation more than 
jOtOOO yeari ago when the present incSement chmatu com¬ 
menced there owing to the invasion of ice- U| thercfore,i the 
progenitors of the Aryan race ever had. their uilginal home in 
the Arctic region, it must have been in some iDterglacuil 
epoch long before the commencement of the post-Glacial 
epoch in Europe, and they must have emigrated southward 
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after tite destruction of their original hoTue not certainly to 
Europe but to Asia, whence in neolithic times the Turanians^ 
having been aryanised in speech and culture, went to Europe 
about 20,000 years ago. 

Among the scholars who have propounded the hypothesis 
of the original Arctic home of man, the name of Dr. Warren, 
President of the Boston University, stands foremost. Hist 
work, the Par/rdis/^ Pound or the Cradle of the Human Rate 
at the North Pole has opened up a new vista of speculation 
and research. M. de Saporta, a distinguished French savant, 
has also propounded a theory to the effect “ that the entire 
human race originated on the shores of the Polar sea at a 
time when the rest of the northern hemisphere was loo hot 
to be inhabited by man."^ We do not dispute the fact that 
the Polar region was habitable in interglacial epochs, but 
whether the shores of the Polar sea constituted the original 
cradle of the human race is quite another matter, with which 
we are not here concerned. Professor Rhys also after a 
careful examinatioi« of the Celtic and Teutonic myths, and 
comparing them with similar Greek traditions, has come to 
the conclusion tliat the original home of the Aryans was in 
Northern Europe, somewhere " between Germany and Scandi¬ 
navia, especially the south of Sweden. This last would 
probably do well enough as the country ia which the Aryans 
may have consolidated and organised themselves before 
beginning to st-nd forth their excess of population to conquer 
the other lands now possessed by nations speaking Aryan 
language s’* He goes further to say that the mythological 
indications ’'point to some spot within the Arctic circle, 
such, for example, as the region where Norse legend placed 
the Land of Immortality, somewhere in the north of Finland 
and the neighbourhood of the Wlute Sea. There would, 
perhaps, be no difficulty in the way of supposing them to have 
thence in due lime desccmled into Scandinavia, settling, 
among other places, at LJpsala, which has all the appearai^^ 
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of being a (no»t ancient site, lying as it does on a plain dott^ 
with inoiimBfable burial mounds of unknown antitjuity- This, 
yon will bear in mind, has to do only with the or^n of the 
early Aryans, and not with that of the human race generally: 
but it would be no fatal objection to the view here suggested, 
if it should be urged that Ihe mythology of nations beside the 
Aryans such as that of the PephlagouiaDS, in case of their 
not being Aryan, point likewise to the north, for it is not 
contended that the Aryans may he the only people of 
nortbern origin 

Professor Rhys says thnt the old views of mythalogists 
and philologists regarding the primevAl hofne of ilte Aryan 
race have been modified by the recent researches in Geology^ 
Atchecology and CratiiologyN and the site of that home has 
been shifted from the ptains of Central Asia to the northern 
parts of Germafiy or even to Scandinavia not only on 
ethnological but also on philological gronndSr A comparison 
of the Celtic, Tentonkp and Greek myths also bring? him la 
the same conclusion, as wc have already said. Bui hts 
arguments seem to overlook the fact ttial language, and for 
the matter of that, mythology which i< transmitted by 
language, are no criteria of race. Ideas,’ says Dr- Taylor, 
“ may be the same and language may be identical, but wc 
cannot affirm that the undivided Aryans were in possession 
of a common mytlmlogy. it is more probable that out of 
the same common words and the samri thoughts, the Aryan 
nations, after their separation, constructed separate mythic 
tales, whose resemblances are apparent rather than real. 
Another factor has also to be taken into account Mach of 
the culture formerly attributed to the undivided .\ry.«is is 
due merely to borrowing, and so also it is probable that there 
has been an extensive migration of myths from trjbe to tribe, 
in many cases this has been proved to be the case. We 
know that a large portion of the Greek mythic tales were in 
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realUy derived from Semitic sources^* * and that the Latin 
poets transferred Greek mvths to unrelated Italic deities, 
that the Teutons appropriated Celtic deities, while even the 
mythology of the Edda turns out to be largely infected with 
ideas which can he traced to Cl.TisLian sources, and supposed 
Hottentot traditions of a universaJ deluge prove to have 
been obuined from the dimly remembered teaching of 
Christian missionaries. Religious myths, like folk-talcs and 
popular fables, have an astonishing faculty for migration- 
fiacred legends of the Buddhistic priests found their way 
from [n<]ia to Bagdad, from Bagdad to Cairo, from Cairo to 
Cordova, and are now enshrined in the pages of La Fontaine, 
having been translated hy wandering professional story-tellers 
from Pali into Pehlevi, from Pehlevi into Arabic, from Arabic 
into Spanish, from Spanish into French and English. It is more 
probable that any divine myths which may ultimately be identi¬ 
fied in the Aryan languages may have thus migrated at some 
early time, than that, as the comparative mythotogists assume, 
they formed part of the common Aryan heritage in the 
barbarous and immensely remote period before the linguistic 
separation.'*^ It wdll thus appear that on linguistic and 
mythological grounds, no identity of race can be established. 
Craniology also proves that the Celts and the Teutons do not 
belong to the same branch of the human race. The dolicho¬ 
cephalic Teutons were admittedly in the pa 1 ®otithic stage 
when the neolithic Celts and the Slavs came in contact with 
and imposed their language and culture nit them. It is not 
unlikely, ,-is asserted by Dr. Taylor, that the Celtic deities 
and myths found their way among the Teutons w'ho adopted 
and modified them to sntt their own way of thioking. When 
the dolicho-cephalic Teutons do not admittedly belong to 
the OTigin.il Aryan race, U would be idle and iutile to cal l 
their old cradle in Europe as the early cradle of the Aryan s. 

' W« !»*• *ho«rA Iwxrevtr ia « previ«m« clispter tb«t the Scmile* derived 

much of ihch lutture from 

* Origim pp. 33033a. 
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The theory of the Arctic home of the Aryans shouldp therefore, 
fail ot^ Ibia very groand. Add to this the vast difference in 
culture of the Teutons and the Celts as exhibited in the 
remains of the kitchen-middens of the former, and the 
lake-dwellings ol the latter. The Teutons having been vastly 
inferior to the CeltSp It is certain that the culture went from 
the south to the norths thu^ poinling to the probabitity that 
the centre of Aryan culture was in a place other than 
North Europe or the Arctic Circle. There is also 
another factor which has to be reckoned with. The Arctic 
region became uninhabitable more than 50^000 years 
agOp when the present indement climate commenced there. 
Where did the Aryans go after the destruotiou of their home 
in the Arctic circle ? As the dolicho-cephalic Canstadts or 
Teutons were not Aryans^ nor were the iberian^ and the 
LigurianSp it is probable that the Celts belonged to the Aryan 
race. But how' Is it that they exhibit a Turanian type, with 
an Aryan speech? These are questions which cannot be 
satisfactorily answered by assuming a North European or 
Arctic cradle of the Aryans. That cradle must have been In 
Asia, and, as we have already pointed out, in SapU-Sindbu. 

In India, Mr. Balgangadhar Tilak has attempted to prove 
from internal evidences of the Sgveda and the Zend-Avesta 
that the Arctic region was the original cradle of the Aryans. 
It will be our humble endeavour in this and the following 
chapters to examine how far the evidences gathered and 
marahailed by him can be relied upon to support his 
hypothesis. But we mu^t candidly say at the very outset 
that Western Vedic scholars have admitted that there is 
absolutely no evidence in the ^veda of the Aryans having 
ever immigrated to Sapta^Sindhu from any country in any 
ancient epochp or of their original home having been 
destroyed by the invasion of ice and snow. Mr. Ttlak also 
holds the same view' with these Western scholars^ but he 
persuades himself to believe that the legend of Manu*?t Flood, 
as told not certainly in the ^gvela, but in the datapath a 
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BrAlima^a wliicli la a much later work, is identical with 
the rtory of the ice-deluge as related in the Zend-Avesta, 
which is said to have destroyed Airyana Vaejo, or the Aryan 
Paradise. He thinks that this Paradise was situated wthin 
the Arctic Circle, and that the Ice.deluge referred to in the 

Avesla was no other than the glaciation that made this Circle 
uninhabiuble. 

There is, however, a vast difference between the accoonts 
of Manu's Flood, and the ice-deluge as mentioned in the 
Avesta- M anil'a deluge was one of water, while the Avestic 
deluge was purely one of snow and ice. Mr, Tilak also has 
noticed this difference. ■’ Nevertheless ” says he, '■ it seems 
that the Indian story of the deluge refers to the same 
catastrophe as is described in the Avesla, and not to any 
bcal deluge of water or rain. For Chough the Satapatha 
BrAhma^a mentions a flood (aughah), the word ^tileya 
which Pivini (vii. 3. a) derives from pr&luya fa deluge) 

< snow,* * frosl,* or ' ice' in the later Sanskrit 
literature. This indicates that the connection of ice with the 
deluge was not originally unknown to the Indians, though 
in later times it seems to have been entirely overlooked. 
Geology informs that every Glacial epoch is characterised 
by extensive inundation of the land with waters brought 
down by great rivers flowing from the glaciated districts, 
and carrying ao amount of sand or mud with them. The 
word augh9.k or flood in the ^tapatha Brihroapa may, 
therefore, be taken to refer to such sweeping floods flowing 
from the glaciated districts, and we may suppose Manu to 
have been carried along one of these in a ship guided by the 
fish lo the aides of the Himalaya mountain. In short, it w 
not necessary to bold that the account in the Satapatha 
BrAhmaua refers to the water deluge, pure and simple, 
whatever the later Pufipas may say; and if so, w'e can 
regard the Brahmanic account of deluge as but a different 
version of the Avestic deluge of ice. it was once suggested 
that the idea of deluge may have been introduced into Indtt 
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from an enduaWely Scmilic soorce ; but this theory- U long 
abandoned by scholars, as the story of the deluge is foiiod in 
such an ancient book as the Satapatha BrAhmapa, the date 
of which has now been astertained, to be not inter than 
aSoo 8.C. from the fact that it eapressly assigns to the 
Kj-ttikds or the Pleiades a position in the due east. It is 
evident, therefore, lhat the story of the deluge is Aryan in 
origin I and in that case the Avestic and the Vedis account 
of th<* deluge must be traced to the same source.”' 

We agree with Mr Tilak in his last conclusion that the 
story of the deluge is Aryan in origioi but not in any of the 
other inferences drawn by him. In the first place, we do not 
admit that the deluge of water and the deluge of ice were iden¬ 
tical and traceable to the same cause. We have already 
discussed this subject inefiettso iu a previous chapter, conclud¬ 
ing that the deluge of water occurred in Sapta-Sindbu probably 
as the result of the sudden uplieaval of the bed of the RAjputAnI 
Sea; that Manu’s ship floated with the inmsbing flood towards 
the Himilaya which has been described in the Satapalha 
BrAhma^a as " the Northern Mountain ” (Uttaragirij j that 
this rni>Tni-aiTi cijiijM not Havtf described 3 .S 

(UtUra) unless Manu had lived to the smth of It in a region 
where the dood cjcCurted j and thsE the deluge of ite tnen- 
rioned in the AvesUt which destroyed Airyaoa Vacjt>s was 
probably caused by tbe vast volumes of VApoursp released 
from the flood-wateri having been prccLpllaled as snow' on 
the lofty peaks of the HimiUya lind in Airyana Vaejo which 
was not sUuated in the Arctic Circle but on the tahletand of 
Bactriatia. If our coocInsLons be correct* the Ice-deluge was 
not at all connected with the advenl of the Ice Age in the 
Arctic region at the close of the Glacial epoch* which made 
It oninhabitablc. The tee'deluge mertlioned in the A vesta 
and the flood related in the Satapatha BrAhma^a were 
undoubtedly local events due to local causes* and were not 
at all coniiiecied with the widespread changes brought about 
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by the n^tnral forces at work daring the Glacial and Inter¬ 
glacial epochs. Ifi the isecond place, instead of the Arctic 
Circle having been made uninhabitable by the deluge of ice 
that destroyed Airyana VacjoK we find Yima emigrating to a 
region within that very circICp where thr year consisted of 
^*one long day and one long night/* thereby proving that it 
was situated within that circle, and habitable^ and thaL Yima 
must have led his colony to that region in an Inter-^lacbl 
period. This also goes to show that the deluge in Sapta^ 
Sindha had occurred long before the Arctic re^^ion was 
destroyed and made uninhabitable by ice, and that the fndo- 
Iranians had already been in Sapta-Sindbn and Bactriana 
before the iminigralion of the dolicho-cephalic savages of 
Northern Europe took place from the Arctic Circle, if they 
had at all lived there in any Inter-glacial epoch. In the third 
placet the immigration of the; Aryans from the Arctic Circle 
to Southerti Asia is more fanciful than real* Manu, al any 
rate^ did not come in his ship from the to the side of 

the ** Northern Mountain ** which is int*-rpreted to be the 
Him&laya. Taking all these circustances into our considera- 
lion, we cannot hold with Mr- Tilak that the Indo-lrankns 
had their cradle in the Aictlc region, and that there Is any 
evidence in the Avesta or ihe R^eda of the destruction of 
that cradle or Paradise by the invasion of ice. 

Then again, even if ive admit for the sake of argtimetit 
that the Aryan cradle was situated within the Arclic Circle, 
and that Matiu. on the advent of the Ice-age immigrated to 
the side of the Himalaya in his ship which ^^tarted from that 
cradle, and glided along a groat river Hooded by water from 
the melting ice of the glaciated districts, though, by the way, 
the etistence of such a great river is nowhere traceablcp the 
fact remains undoubted that the Aryans of the Arctic 
cradle were a highly civilised race even in that remote agCp 
in as much as they could construct a ship capable of 
making such a long voyage, without meeting with any 
mishap. How is it| theiii that such a great event was not 
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raintiotied in ibe Rgveda. th« oldi-st ^ruti, whieh was 
admi»*cfly compniicd in Sapta-Sindy. and according to Mr. 
TUak’s view, r 'n^posed after the immigration of the Aryans 
from the Polar region yiider the leadership of Mann ? And 
how is it again that the other Aryans who dispersed to the 
northern and southern regions of Europe from this same 
cradle remained in a savage condition as primitive hunters^ 
shell-eaters, and even cannibals, living in caves, clad in skins 
sewn with bone-needles, unacquainted with the use of any 
mctaU placed in the palarofithic stage of civilisation, and 
divided into two distinct branches of the human family, one 
dolirho-cephaiic and the other brachy-cephalic ? To some 
of these questions Mr, Tilak has attempted an answer which, 
for ingenuity, absurdity and desperateness, is hard to beat, 
and we]] worth quoting here, " The destruction of the ancient 
Aryan home by glaciation and deluge," says he, "intro¬ 
duces a new factor jn the history of the Aryan civilisation ; 
and any shortcoming or defects in the civilisation of the 
Aryan races that are founii to have inhabited the northern 
parts of Europe in the beginning of the Neolitltic age as 
distinguished from the civilisation of the Asiatic Aryan races 
must now be accounted for as the result of a natural relapse 
into barhansm after the great catastrophe. It is true that 
ordinarily we cannot conevrive a race that has once launched 
on a career of progress and civilisation suddenly retrograding 
or relapsing into barbarism. But the same rule cannot be 
applied to the case of the continuation of the ante-diluvian 
into post-diluvian times. In the first place, very few people 
would have survived a cataclysm of such magnitude as the 
deluge of snow and ice, and those that survived could hardly 
br expected to have carried wiili them all the dvilisaUoo of 
the original homr-, and introduced it intact in their new 
settlements under adverse circumstances, among the non- 
Aryan tribes in the north of Europe, or on the plains of 
Central Asia. We must also bear in mind the fact that the 
climate of northern Europe and Asia, though temperate at 
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present, must have been very much coider after the great 
deluge, and the descendants of those who had to migrate to 
those countries from the Polar regious. born only to a savage 
or nomadic life, could have, at best, preserved only frag* 
mentary remLnlseeDces of the anto-diluvUn culture and 
civilisation of their forefathers living in the once happy 
Arctic home. Under the eiroumstances we need not be 
surprised if the European Aryans arc found to be in an 
inferior state of civilisation at the beginning of the Neolitluc 
age. On the contrary, the wonder is that so much of the 
ante-diluvian religion or culture should have been preserved 
from the general wreck eauBcd by the last Glacial epoch, by 
the religious real and industry of the bards or priests of 
Imnian or the Indian Aryans, k is true that they looked 
upon these relics of the ancient civilisation as a sacred 
treasure entrusted to them to be scrupulously guarded and 
itanamiUed to future generations; yet considering the difficul¬ 
ties with which they had to contend, we cannot but wonder 
how so much of the ante-diluvian civilisation, religion, of 
worship was preserved in the Veda or the Avesla, If the 
other Aryan races have failed to preserve these ancient 
traditions so well, it would be unreasonable to argue there¬ 
from that the civilisation or the culture of these races was 
developed alter the separation ol the common stock.” ^ 

There are bo many absurd elements in the above 
answer that we cannot do belter than pick out a few promi- 
nenl ones and deal with them one by one. In the first place, 
if very few of the Aryans, who had bern in the Arctic 

Circle, survived the cataclysm of ice and snow, and such as 
survived and migrated sooth to Scandinavia and other parts 
of North Europe relapsed into barbarism, it is tantamount to 
an admission that there is no Aryan element to speak of in 
the population of Europe. In the second place, it U incon¬ 
ceivable that the survivors of a tribe which has, by a natural 
process of evolution, reached a certain stage of civilisatioOi 
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would retrograde or rehpse into barbarism in consequence 
of a catastropbe tliat destroys their home, Lo such an extent 
as to make them forget the use and manufacture of metals, 
or to adopt pala^olithio Implenienls for neolithic ones. This 
may be conceivable and possible in the case of an isolated 
in-divlduali but never in the case of a tnbe. Even a Robinson 
Crusocp cast away in a lonely Issland, would be able single- 
handed with the assistance of such meagre instmmeTits as he 
Could lay his hands on, to conform himself to the require- 
menU of a seml-civilised life. Tn the third place, it may be 
reasonably assumed that the Glacial epoch did not appear all 
at onecj in a single day, in the Arctic region^ without any 
previous warning, and destroy all life. Its appearance was 
undoubtedly gradual, giving sulheient foreivarnlngs to the 
creatures that lived there, so that they could instinctively 
take themselves to places of safetyn As a matter of fact, the 
number of survivors, to whichever race they may have 
belonged, and even If they were Aryans, as is supposed by 
Air. Tilak, was large enough to have overspread a large part 
of Europe, and ako parts of Asia. Now^ a tribe that survives 
a- Catastrophe, and shares the general culture of the race to 
nvhich it belongs, cannot conceivably relap-se into barbariam 
as Soon as it Is removed from its original home and environ- 
rnents. The ph3'sical home may have been destroyedi but 
the tribal mind was there, with all the inheritance of its 
cutturep and mind, as we all kdow. Is a principal factor in the 
evolution of civilisation, ivUh the help of which a tribe is able 
to Overcome many diflicuUie!=(| and remove many obstacles, 
even in unfavourable environ me nta. These may retard further 
progress, but certainly cannot destroy, root and branch, the 
Culture inherited from lime lnimenioria. 1 , unless, of course, we 
suppose that the dispersion took place in groups of two or 
three mdjvjduals only, completely cut off from one another^— 
n supposition which seems absurd on the very face of it. fn 
the next place, it should be considered that though the 
northern regions of Europe may have been uncongenial and 
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onfavenrable to tHe growth and development of civilisation, 
the southern regions were not. How is it then that bot c 
Northerners and the Southerners remained in the same stage 
of development for thousands of years? And how is it again 
that the Aryan tribes who wandered south to Asia from the 
same cradle after the catastrophe, not only retained a large 
part of their original cnilurc but also made rapid strides 
towards progress? These are questions which cannot be 
satisfactorily answered by the enplanalion that Mr, TiUk hM 
offered. Either it must be supposed that the ancestors of the 

indo-Iraoians, who are aUtiged to have lived in the rctic 

region, formed a people by themselves, with a superior 

Culture and homogeoeous civilisation which were not s 

by the savage ancestors of the European nations who forme 
a separate group of people, unconnected with the Aryans j 
or, the hypothesis of a common Aryan cradle in the Arctic 
Circle, from which the common ancestors of the Europeans 
and 1 ndo^lranians are said to have dispersed, must be given 
up a^ untenable. There is no ivay out of lliU dilemma. H 
the Indo-lraniaiJS were a separate people in the Arctic Circ e. 
then the anctslors of the European nations were uodoubledly 
not Aryans. The question, however, remains to be aijswcted, 
if they were not Aryans, how could they imbibe the Aryan 
speech ? One plausible answer may be that lliey must have 
come in contact with the Aryans in the Arctic Circle, and 
adopted their language, though not their culture, which 
however, seems Improbable. But even then another question 
would stare us In the face: Hoiy is it that the majority of the 
Aryan-speakiug people of Europe are distinctly of a Turaman 
or Asiatic type, and the Teutons of an African type ? be 
hypothesis of the Arctic home of the Aryans cannot eaplam 
this point, or answer this question. The only other alternative 
left to us IS to fall back on the hypothesis that the Aryans 
had no ciadle in the Arctic region, and that their origm 
home was in Asia, and in Sapta*Sindhu, whence savage 
Aryan tribes in the prirfiilive stages of civilisation went ou 
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towards the west, and getrln^ themselves mixed with the 
Turaniatt savages on whom they imposed their languaget 
overspread Earope. This hypothe&isj so far as our present 
knowledge goes, most satisfactorily explains everythingK as 
we have shown m the previous chapters. But Mr. Tilak says 
that there are internal evidences in the Rgveda and the 
Ave.qta to prove the original Aryan cradle in the Arctic 
Circle* Even if, after a close sind careful examination of these 
evidences, we find them to be irue or rehahtcp they would only 
go to prove that the ancestors of the Indo-tranians had lived 
in some early remote age in the Arctic regiout developiog a 
civilisation of their ownp whence they emigrated south to 
Bactriana and Sapta-Sindhu in ait age, still so early 
and remote^ that their descendants forgot all traditions 
of this early immigration, and regarded themselves as 
autochthones of Sapta-Sindhu. If Mann's Flood and the 
Ice-delnge in the Arctic region w^ere identical events, 
then the dviJisation of the early Aryan inn migrants 
must have been in such an advanced stage as to make 
the building of sea-going ships possible, which connotes an 
intimate knowledge of the use and manufacture of metals. 
This involves the further queslion : How is then the existence 
of savage Aryan nomads in the neolithic stage in Sapia- 
Sindhu to be accounted for ? For, unices they had existed 
there, and wandered away to the west, with the Turanian 
savages in a sitnilar stage of development, the import of 
■Arj'an speech with ijcolithic culture into Europe by a people 
of the Turanian type wmuld not be at all possible. The 
Aryan immigrants to Sapta-Sinrihu having been highly 
civiliscdg w^e cannot imagine that they w'ere accompanied in 
their journey by Aryan savages in the neolithic stagCi In as 
much as the co-existence of two such widely divergent stages 
of civilisation in the same community is not ordinarily 
possible, without the higher civilisation elfecling an improve¬ 
ment in the lower. But it may be argued that the two 
branches of the Aryan race probably started from their 
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original cradle in the Arctic region separately and by different 
routes, one branch settling jn Sapta-Sindhu and Bactriaoa, 
and the other in Central Asia where they mixed with the 
Turanians, and wherefrom they afterwards immigrated to 
Europe. This may indeed have been possible. But we have 
to take into our consideration the fact that the greater part 
of Central and Northern Asia was covered by seas in ancient 
time, which would be impassable to savage nomads m the 
neolithic slage of civilisation, and a route beset with such 
difficulties and obstacles would be instinctively avoided by 
them. Besides, there is absolutely 00 evidence of Aryan 
settlement or migration in North Asia. There is in « 
some evidence of this in Centra! and Western Asia. n 
this is accounted for by the Aryan nomadic savages having 
migrated in those directions from the central_hive in .Sapta* 
Sindhu and Bactriana, from which they had been eliminate 
and ejected by the more advanced tribes in the nalura 
Course of their evolution. Consiilered from all these points 
uf view, Mr. Tilak's hypothesis of the .Aryan cradle m the 
Arctic region seems to us to he uoletiable. H now only 
remains for us to examine t!ie Vedic and Avestic evidences 
adduced by him in support of Ids hypothesis, which we 
propose to do in the following chapters. 



CHAPTER XVllI. 

EXAMINATION OF MK. TtLAK'S THEORY OP THE ARCTIC 
CRADLE OF THE ARYANS. 

The Night of the Goos. 

The North Pole is merely a poitil an ! the Arctic region 
comprises the tract bctwceo the North Pole and the Arctic 
Circle. Jt is also called the cirectn.polar region. The 
Polar characteristics have thus been stnnmed up by Mr. Tilak: 

(i) The sun rises in the south, [a) The stars do not 
rise and set, but revolve or spin round and round cm kc/’ison- 
tol plants completing one round in ^4 hours. The northern 
celestial hemisphere is alone overhead and visible during the 
year; and the southern or lower celestial world in always 
invisible, (3) The year consists only of sue long iisy and me 
long night of six months eaek. (4) There U only one merw* 
(mg'and one evetttng, or the Sun rises and sets only once a 
year. But the twilight, whether of the morning or of the 
evening, lasts eanttnnously for about two months or 60 
periods of 24. hours each. The ruddy light of the morn, or 
the evening twilight, is not again confined to a particular 
part of the horizon (eastward or westward) as with us, but 
moves like the stars at the place, nonttd ond I'outtd along the 
horison, like a potter's wheel, completing one round in every 
24 hours. These rounds of the morning light continue to 
take place until the orb of the sun comes above the horizon ; 
and then the suti follows the same course for six months, 
that is, moves without setting round and round the observer, 
completing one round every 24 hours,! 

These are the characteristics of the North Pole, the point 
tvhere the axis of the earth term in ales in the North. But they 
arc not the same as those of the ciicum-polar region which 
are somewhat different and as follow: (i) In this region, 
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the sun will ulwuys be to tbe south of ihe zenith of the 
observer, fz) A large number ol stars are circumpolar, that 
is, they are above the horiioti during the entire period of their 
revolution, and hence always visible. The remaining stars 
rise and set, as in ihe temperate zone, but revolve in more 
oblique circles. (3) The year is made up of three parts: {/) 
long contitiuous night occurring at the time of the winter 
solstice, and lasting for a period, greater than 24 hours and 
less than sia months, according to the latitude of the place ; 
(rf) one long continuous day to match, occurring at the time 
of the summer solstice, and (I'lV) a succession of ordinary 
days and nights during the rest of the year, a nycthctneron, 
or a day and a night together never exceeding a period of 
24 hours. The day after the long continuous night is at first 
shorter than the night, but it goes on increasing until it 
develops into the long conlLouous day. At the end of the 
long day, the night is at first shorter than the day, and goes 
on increasing in duration until the com me nee men t of the 
tong continuous night, with which the year ends. (4)'^^® 
dawn at the close of the long conttnuous night lasts for 
several days, but its duration and magnificence is propor¬ 
tionately less than at the North Pole, according to the 
latitude of the place. For places within a few degrees of 
the North Pole, the phenomenon of revolving morning light 
ivill still be observable during the greater part of the duration 
of the dawn. The other dawns, v/a., those between ordinary 
days and nights will, lihe the dawns in the temperate zone, 
only last for a few hours. The sun, when he Is above the 
horizon during the continuous day. will be seen revolving, 
without setting, round the observer, as at the Pole, but in 
oblique and not horizontal circles aod during the long night, 
be will be entirely below the horizon ; while during the rest 
of tbe year, be will rise and set, remaining above the horizon 
for a part of 34 hours varying according lo the position of 
.tbe aim in the ecliptic*^ 
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The above iummary of the Polar and cUcuni polar charac¬ 
teristics, made by Mr. Tilak, b accepted as correct " If m 
Vcdic description or traditioTii ^ says he, tlLscloses any of 
the characteriflUcs nicnLiOntid above, we may safely infer that 
the tradition la Polar or circumpolar In origin and the 
pbenotnenoTLi if itot acLkially wiincssed by the poet, was at 
least known to him by tradition faithfully handed down from 
generation to generation. Fortunat^p there arc many such 
passages or refcrcncea in the Vedic literature, and for con¬ 
venience, these may be divided into tivo parts i the Frst 
Comprising those passages which directly describe or refer 
to the long night, or the long dawm^ and the second consisting 
of myths and legends whicii corroborate or indirectly support 
the firFfc/'* Lei ua first see how he has treated the direct 
evidences. 

We admit the correctness of Mr. Tilah’s view that the 
Rgveda was not composed in any particular period but at 
difftrcni periodSi and that many old traditions and myths are 
mixed up with hyrnns cempesed at a lalcr pcriodi though it 
is very difficult to separate and classily theiii. He says that 
the spinning Tound of the heavenly dome over the head, which 
is one of the special chatacrcTistics of ihe North Pole^ is dis- 
tinctU- traceable in ^gvedic passages ‘‘ which compare the 
motion of the heavens to that of n wbeeL” For instance, he 
quotes Rv. x. Sg. 4. separately to 

uphold by his power heaven and earth, as the two wheela of a 
chariot are held by the axle» Now, in the passage we find 
both the sky and the earth described as a pair ol wheels, 
because they appear circular in the distant horiion, and look 
like tw'o giganiic wheels. This, howeveft ii no peculiar 
characicfi^iic of the North Pole^ but of every region 
on the face of the earth. We Jo not find here any mention 
of the two wheels turning round and found horixontaDy 
like a potter's wheel, or vertically like those of a cbariotF 
In fact, there Is no mention at all of any motion of 
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tbe wheels. The earth and the sky simply appear to ihe 
bard lo be round like two wheels, one placed below 
and the other abovci and both joined by an invisible aale 
which seems to him to represent, as it werep the power of 
Indra. In Rv. iLiS, a and iv. 5, 6 Indra is said to be 
supporting the shy even wUhont a pole^ These versest there* 
fore, do not prove any polar characteristics. But Tilak 
says that the spinning ai the sty as a potter’s whcol U proved 
by Rv. 3t. Sg^ a where Tndra is identiBed ivith Sorya (or the 
Sun) and described a^ " turning the widest expanse like the 
wheels of a chariot/’ Mr, Tilak says: "The word for 
* expanse^ ia varamsi which Sfiya^a understands to mean 
Mights" or * Stars/ But whichever meaning we adopt, it b 
clear that the verse in question refers lo the revolution of the 
sky and compares it to the motion of a chariot-wheel 
(pp. 65-66). Now the revolution ot the widest expansep or 
of the lights and starSp which is comp:irad to the maiion cf u 
ihariei-^hee/ should have at once convinced Mr* Tilak that 
the poet means tha,t the heavens move from east to w^est, and 
back again to east and n&i kori$cnf&iiy like a 

potter’s w"be el But he combines the two statements that 
the heavens are supported as on a polei and that they move 
like a wheel" and infers therefrom that the motion referred 
to is such a motion of the celestial hemisphere as can be 
witnessed only by an observer at the North Pole."” This 
inference however is quite onwarrauted, as ihc two statements 
are distinct, giving separate ideas of the heavens, the one 
being that they are supported by indra even without the 
assistance of a pole, and the other being that the lights or 
stars of the sky turn in the same way as the wheel of a 
chariot does. Where, then, is the horizontal movement of 
the sky or the stars indicated? This evidence adduced by 
Mr. Tilik does not* thereforc^ support or prove his point- 
His mlcrpretalion Ls forced and cannot be relied upon. 

He next quotes Rv, i. ^4^ to to prove the Polar character 
of the heavens* This hymn translated into English stands 
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thus: ** Those riksAk (that art) placed high and visible In 
the nighti where do they go during the day-titne?" The 
commentatori Sdya^a^ says that the word rtisAh may mean 
either the Sapfa-^ps^ inf,, the seven stars that form the 
CDTislellation of Ursa Major, or stars generally. Mr. Tilak 
says that It refers only to the consLellatjon of Ursa Majori 
and as the stars are said to be placed high '' (uciAk), " it 
follows that it {the constellation] must then have been over 
the head of the observer, which is possible only in the circutn* 
polar region. Even If Mr* Tilak’s interpretation of the word 
be accepted a.s correct^ his inference would seem to be far¬ 
fetched. The word uccdk (high) is a relative term^ and does 
not necessarily meaa overheadft simply 
means that the object spoken of is higher thin the surround^ 
log objectSi By applying the epithet ucciA to the conslella* 
lion of Ursa Major, the poet, therefore, simply means that 
this prominent Constellation is placed high above the horizon^ 
It docs not necessarily mean that it was seen head by ihc; 
bard. Professor Mai Muller says in his Sciine£ &/Language v 
** RtAsa in ihc sense of bright has become the name of the 
bear, so called either from his bright eyes^ Or from hia bright 
tawny fur. The same name in the sense of the bright ones 
had been applied by the Vedic poets to the sUrs in general 
and more panieularly to that cantfe/^afien wAkA in nariAem 
parts aj" India was /Ae maif praminent *^^ If the word refers 
to stars tn general, they may be called usedA or placed high 
abD%'e the horixoni whether over the head of the observer or 
not. On the other hand, if it refers to the constellatian of 
Ursa Major mAuA is tke mesi prominent in /Ac nariAern 
^and particularly in the high tableland north 
of Kashmir and the peaks of the Himilaya from which 
the Vedic bard may have made his ohservations, it is not 
unnatural for him to describe it as placed high above the 
horizon. At all events, the hymn quoted by Mr. Tilak 
does not conclusively prove any polar characteristiq* The 
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.vikKC ot th« Cl..r.Ct.TOl.C» .0 the f . 

(„ .„d l„ bct».." tiBl h. bi™~lt tt • *">” ■ 

••U«I..Mht.lythec. .« f.» other poMoge. ■" ‘he ^ 

,edo whieh toerihe the motion of the ool.««l hemtepher. 

„ .1 the eUr. therein." ‘ He Iherelore l.o.e. the potot. 

„d goe. to l.hc rip onother eheroctotieuc ot the p 

region., rrf. . " » doj »n<l » »»l« «' * 

He admit., however, that there «,ibw>Intely no re 
tothh. poiar eh.raet.ri.tic in the »g..d.. and d^olme 
failebrndt on each later San.krit work. a. “' 1 ^“'''’'“ 
BrAhmm.., the Mahlbhlrata, the Mano 

.„d even .oeh a recent work a. the SOr,..S.ddh»nta lor 
relereneeetoih Bot he forget, that all thee. rote...... 

may have been doe to knowledge .ob^ent f ae,dT.d 

from h..r»,, or the pereonal olmerv.tloo ^ «m. . 

edvonlnron. traveller, and cannot eerUinly P"“' 
hypolho.!. of the original Arctic home of U.e Aryan., tf 
,\ry.n ermlle wa. in the Arctic region, there would undouM- 
edlv have been .ome reference at tea., to th» 

Lraeteri..le of a day and a night, each 

duration Jn th*- oldetdl worW of the Aryans hj . _ 

Reveda. The total ab«n« of any such reference to th-* 
characteristic in this Veda takes avray much of the 
valuhiof Mr. Tilak’s arguments, buwever much e y J 
to bolster up His theory by evidences colled from _ 
Sanskrit works and interpret some V.Jic Kymna m hia 
way to support it. U would therefore ^ 

(o plod with him through evidence* collected by ™ 

these later works. It would only suffice, however, to observe 
here that all these evidences go to show that at a later perio 
when the Aryans became acquainted with the Polar regtonfc 
they hr-licved them to be tenanted not by ordinary nmn o 
flesh and blood, hut by Devas and other 

who had a day and a night, each of sU moirths _ 

This further goes to prove i hM the actjuaintance 

_ - ' ---- v: 
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authon; with the Polar regions dated after they had become 
unmhabilable by the invasion of ice and snow at the end of 
the Ciacial epoch. 

The Sflrya-Siddhdota of BhAsfearAcirya says {*ii. 67): 

" At Mero the Gods behold the sun after but a single rising 
during the half of his fevolution beginning with Ariee.” Manu 
in his Sainhita {i. 67} says: '* A {homan) year b a day and 
flight of the Gods; tltos are ihe l»o divided, the northern 
passage of the Sun is the day and the southern the night." 
in Chapters 163 and 164 of tbe Vana Parva of the 
Mahibhflrata, then: is mention of Mount Mero which \fr. 
Tilak identifies with the North Pole, and round which the 
Sun, the Moon and other luminaries are said to be constantly 
iDoviog from left 10 right, i he iranslaiion nf verses 27 and 
a8 of Chapter 163 is as follows: “ O descendant of Kuro. 
the Sun and Moon, through eternity, matcL* ihoir tour around 
this Mero every day. O pure one, O great king, alt the 
luminaries too turn round this prince of moujitalns in the 
self-same way." » The main idea of the passages is the daily 
rotation of the Sun and Moon round Mount Meru, either 
causing a long continuous day ihroughout tlie year and 
through eternity, or a simple nycihemefon. But the night 
also was illumined by the splendour of the mountain and 
the brilliancy of luminous herbs, so that it ivas not dark, and 
there was *iio diRtience between day and night. The 
translation of verse 8 of Chapter 164 is ^ follows. O great 
hero, by reason of the splendour of this eacellenl mountain 
itself and of the brilliancy of the annual herbs, there was no 
difference 'between day and night." Mr. Tilak ideatines 
this splendour of the mountain with the appearance of the 
Aurora Borealis. But the radiance of the Aurora lasts only 
for a short while, plunging the greater part of the night into 
darkness again. How can it then be said that the appearance 
of the Aurora Borealis made the whole night look like day? 
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Mr, Tllak then goes on to say *. " A few verses turtber, and: 
we find, the day and the night are together equal to a year 
to the residents of the place.” Unfortunately, we have 
not cone across the identical idea in verse 13 Chapter 
164 which Mr. Tilalt has quoted. The Irafiilation of 
this verse is as follows; "In spite of beholding many 
romantic forests on the mountain, as they could not 
help consUntly thioking of Afjuna, every day and ni^t 
appeared to them (long) as a year.”’ This is the correct 
meaning of the verse: The four brothers of Arjuna who had 
gone to the abode of Indra were so eager to meet him 
that they considered a day to be as long as a year. They 
tried to while away their time by beholding the beauties of 
romantic forests and keeping their minds otherwise engaged, 
but without much success. They felt the tedium of waiting, 
and each moment seemed to move so slowly as to make 
a day appear like a year. There is absolutely no sugges¬ 
tion in the Verse of the polar characteristic of the year 
being equal to a long day and a long night, as Mr. Tilak 
thinks there is. But from the description of Mount Meru 
given in the Mah.’lbh&rata, it seems that the writer had an 
idea, though vague anJ cooiused, of the .Vrctic region, which 
he believed to be tenanted by the Gods,—BrahmA, Vi^^u, 
the Sun, the Moon, r/r., and where n.* ordinary mortals could 
go. This shows that at the time of the composition of the 
MahfibhArata, the Arctic region had become qoite uo fit for 
human habitation. In the TaiHiriya ArtAyaki [i. 7. 0 * 
which forms part of what is known as Vedic Literature, we 
find Monnt Meru ^described as the seat of the sevoo Adityas, 
while the eighth Aditya called Kd^yapa is said never to leave 
the great Meru or Mabdmeru, and in the Tmttiriys 
Brdhma^a (Hi 9. 2 Z. 1} we come across a passage which 
clearly says: “ That which is a year is but a single day of 
the Gods." 'Fhere can be 00 doubt that these reJcfcnces to 
a long day and a long night, constituting a human year. 
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point to a knowledgCi <rithef direct or derived, of some of the 
characteristlci of the Polar region, on the part of the authors 
who believed it to he the abode not of men btit of the 
celestial hierarchy. This koowlcdgep iherefore^ dated after 
the Arctic region had become uninhabitable. .\s we have 
already gaid, it is extremely strange that there is absolutely 
no mention in the R^eda^ the oldest work^ of any of those 
Polar characteristics, specially of the long day and the long 
night, each of six months' duration. We cannoti therefore, 
help concluding that in Rgvedic times, the In do-Aryans had 
no knowledge of the Polar region^ which appears to have 
been acquired In a subsequent age. The BrlhmatiaSp though 
regarded as forming parts of the Vcdic Litefature^ were 
composed long after the Rgveda, In order to explain the 
meaning of many intricate Vedic rituah which people came 
to forget in course of lime. Any reference to the Polar 
characteristics In the Br^hma^as, therefore, does not prove 
that the Rgvedic bards had any knowledge of the Polar 
region or that their ancestors ever lived there. 

But Mr. Tilak says that in several hymns of the ^veda 
occurs the mention of DePa^dna and which he 

saySp originalty corresponded with the and the 

Daksiitdjrana^ or the day and the night of the Gods.'* The 
word Drtrajdna literally means ** the path of the Gods/^ and 
Piirjfdfia mtans “ the path of the Pitrs/' or the dead human 
ancestors. In other words, the path by w'bich the Devas travel 
is DevaySna, and the path by which the Piifs or dead human 
ancestors travel ts Pilryana. The Devas are bright divinities 
and the producers of light, not only in a physical but also in 
a moral and spiritual sense, and light is only another name 
of life. Therefore, DevayAna ts the best and most covetsble 
path. The path, on which light fades Into darkness and life 
into deaths U the path of the PUjrs or the dead ancestors. 
These paths, therefore, in their original slgnihcance have 
nothing to do with C/ifardf^na and Dakisindj^afia, or the 
periodical northward and southward movements of the Sun^ 
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Tht Vedlc bards underatdod them sitnplf to mesn the Path of 
Light and Ufe, and the Path of Darkness and Death respect- 
ively. Agni ha.s been described in the Rgveda as the Priest 
of the Sacrifice and it is one of his fanctlons to carry to the 
Devas the offerings that are made through him. !t is, therefore, 
essential that he should know tlieir paths and wfiere.iboiits. 
This idea has been eapressed in i. i a, 7, where it h sal 
that Agni knows the path of the Devas, situated midway 
between heaven and earth, and diligently fames to them all 
offerings madr through him. The Devayina, therefore, in an 
invisible path located in mid-sky, which only become* visible 
when the Gods of light travel by it. Now of these Gods, the 
A«vins are the first to make their appearance. They are the 
predecessors of the D.tw n or Usas, and are seen in the 
eastern horiaou as patches of butterlike condensed lights. 
The night sacrifices had to he commenced from the very 
appearance of the ASvios, and the aacrificers had to keep a 
patient and tiresome vigil, waiting for their appeafanec. 
When they did appear at last, the sacriBeers felt a relief, as 
thtir appearance marked the beginning of the end of the 
dark and oppressive night. This idea has been expressed 
in Rv, i. 183, 6 and 184, 6, where the saciificers address the 
A?vins saying that it is through their kindness that they are 
able to cross the borders of darkness, and they, therefore, 
invoke them to come along the path of the Devas. The same 
sentiment has been differently espressed in Rv. vii. 76. 
where the Vedic bard says; " The DevayAna path has been 
visible to me......The banner of the Dawn has appeared in 

thf East*’ Mr. Tilak, however, says that all these evidences 
point to Arctic conditions and to UltarAyana when the Sun 
moves to the Northern hemisphere, .ind the Dawn is visible in 
the Horizon after the end of the long night. But as thrre is 
no referrence in the Rgveda to the long night, it is begging 
the whole c^uestion, and is undoubtedly .1 gratuilbu* 
assumption. Moreover, the rise of the Dawn fir the eiist ts 
entirely inconsistent with Arctic eondittons in ns much as 
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neilher the Dawn nof ihf Sun, accortlinj; to Mr. Tilak's own 
showingi cMr rises in tlie cast in the Arctic region, but thejf 
make their first appearance in the muth. This should have 
convinced him that the bard wa* describing only the 
phen Din I-na that are visible in the Tropics, and that these 
descriptions arc applicable only to ordinary days and nights- 
Mr- Tilsk says that the path of the Pitrs or PLtryina is 
described in Rv. s, ih, i, as the reverse of Devaylna or the 
path of Death in Rv. *. 88, 15, the poet says that he has 
'*heard'- only of "two roads, one of the Devas, and the 
other of the Pkrs." We do not question the genuineness 
of these statements, hut only the inference drawn by Mr. 
Tilak from them. *' If.’' says be. " the DevayAnn commenced 
with the D.iwn, we must suppose that ihe Piirj'Ani commenced 
with the advent of darktH'ss= SAyapa Is therefore correct in 
interpr.-ting Rv. v. 7?, a as stating that ' the evening is not 
for the Gods' CDcvylh). Now if the DevayAna and the 
PitD'Ana were only >ynonynio-us with ordinary day and 
night, there was ohviou'ly no prupricty in stating that 
these Were ih-; only two paths nr ro-ids known to the 
ancient Rjis, and they could not have been dcicdhed as 
consisting of three sense ns each, beginning wdth the spring 
(Sat- Brah. ii. 1. 3. 1-3), It seems, therefore, very probable 
that the DevayAna and ihe Pitryiti* originally represented 
a two-fold division of the year, one of continuous light and 
the other of continuous darkness as at the North Pole. 

If the Aryans really lived in the Arctic region, the 
conclusion drawn by Mr. Tjlak would be correct. The 
DevayAna in that region would commence from the advent of 
the Arctic Dawn, and last for si* months with the long day. 
and the PiipyAna would commence from the disappearance of 
the Sun and last for the remaining si* months with the long 
night, But where is the Rgvedic evidence of the existence 
of a long day and a long night ? The assumption, as we 
have said. Is gratuitous. The cvidenceSi cited by Mr. litak, 
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would as much apply to a long day and a loug night of the 
Arctic region^ as lo ordinary days and nights of the Tropics, 
the underlying principle being that light is Identical with the 
Devas, and dark ness with the PUrs. And this principle has 
been clearly enunciated in the passage of the Satapathu 
Brfthma^ap which Mr. TLIak has only parilaHy quoted. We 
will give here for the sake o^ cleJtness a full IranslatioB of it 
which is as follows : ** Springs Summer and the Rainy season 
fvarsA) ate DevaSt and AutumOi Hemanta and Winter are 
PUrs. The growing Fortnight [during which the moon develops 
into full siae) is DevaSp and the decaying fortnight (during 
which the moon wanes or decays) is Pilrs- The day is 
Devas. and the night Pil^s ; (similarly) the forenoon is Devas 
and the afternoon Pitfs These illustrations clearly »p 1 ain 
what wc should understand by Devas and PilfSi and 
Devay^na and PitrySma- The power of the Sun grows from 
Spring to the Rainy season; hence these months are rightly 
called Devas. As it declines from Autumn to Win ter, these 
months are called Pit|'S+ Similarly the fortnight during 
which the Moon grows or becomes gradually full is called 
DevaSp and the Fortnight during which she wanes is called 
PitfS' On the very same principle, the days are Devas, 
and the nights Pitrs, and the First part of the day when the 
Sun grows in power ia Devas, and the latter part of the day 
when the solar power declines is PilfsH Every Flindo know^ 
that Ihe worship of the Devas has to be performed during 
the Forenoon, and the Snddha oF His ancestors after mid-dayp 
from which begins the time of the Piifs. We do not know 
whether Mr, Tilak has intentionally omitted to quote the 
last portion of the passage of the SaUpatha Brithma^a and 
quoted only such portion of it as would support his theory 
that the DevayAna and the PitryAna consisted of a long 
day and a long nightt each of sis months^ duration. If he 
has really done this—which, by the way, we cannot bring 
ourselvea to believe^ his arguments would savour of advocacy 
of a questionable order^ that seeks to suppress the truth 
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wtLh a to mistead and bcfo^ the mind^ At Professor 
Max Multer liAs said: ""Alt truth is safe, and nothing dse 
IS safc/^ And we have no doobt that If Mr. Tllak only 
cared to read the entire passage of the SaLapatha Brithma^at 
he would at once have seen the truth and come to an 
altogether different eoncluilon In the oiatter. 

It would be fair to state Here that though the words 
IJttariyana and Dakftnflyafii do not occur in the Rgveda^ 
the Satapatha BrAhma^a suggests themi as would appear 
from the following extracts {ii. Jh j) i " When that (the Sun) 
moves towards the north, then he comes and slays near the 
Gods. And when he moves towards the south, he comes 
and stays near the PltfSi*^ The northward movement of 
the Sun tocreases his power, and [his Increase is attributed 
to the Devas who are the Gods of light. Hence it is believed 
that the Gods dwell in the north. The southern movement 
of the Sun decreases his power, and this decrease U 
attributed to the Pilfs who dwell in darkness^ Hence the 
southern direction Is generally believed to be the abode of 
Yama {the Lord of Death) and the dwelling place of the 
Pi*t* Of the ^lead ancestors of incn. This passage, however, 
does not prove any Polar chaiacteristtc, but only indicates 
how the ancient Aryan;) who lived in the Tropical or the 
Temperate 2^ne looked upon these two movements of the 
Sun and interpreted them^ If they had any knowledge of 
the Sooth Pole or the Antarctic region, they would have 
found an equally long day there as at the North Pole for 
sit months, and assigned that region to the Devas, and the 
Arctic region to the Pitfs for that period. The view-p<^rtt 
was assuredly that of men living in the Tropics Or the 
Temperate xone, without any direct knowledge of the Arctic 
ind Antarctic characteristics. 

Having discussed the evidences culled from Vedlc aud 
post-Vedlc Literatures, Mr+ Tilak next proceeds to dual 
with the Avestic evidences of the original Arctic home of 
the Aryans, and quotes from the Vendidad, Fargard [J| the 
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cocivi^rs-^tiDfi held betivftfrn Ahura Msixda and Yima regarding 
the ihreatened defiUuction of Airy.ioa Vflf jn or thr Iranian 
Paradi!^i^ by the invasion of ice and ano»% W** have akc jdy 
discu!t^ed this !!ubj<'Ct in previous* chapters and shown that 
A try an a Vaejo was not situated in the Arftit rrginii but 
probably b Bactrkna, which having bern threatened to be 
dcfitroyed by snow, Yima acting on the advice of Alliura 
Maida migrated with his followers to a place in the Arctic 
region which was then habitable. The i^^erp^elaliCln, put on 
the conversation by Mr- Tilak^ has been shoiivii to be incorrect. 
[ Vide arste, Ch. X.) This evidence, however, docs not prove 
the original Arctic home of the AryanSi hot merely their 
acquaintance with it in a subsequent age. Probably some of 
ihe indd-Aryans ako lollriwed tlir [ranians to this region in a 
later age when it became uninhabttablep and got a knowledge 
ol the Polar characteristicSk of which we find mention in 
some of the later Vedic and post«Vedic worl(9> The refcreftcc 
made in the Farvardin Yasht, paragraphs 56 and JJ. to the 
Sun and the Moon having stood for a lung time in the 
same place, without moving forwards througli I he oppression 
ol ihe Daevas (Vedic Asuras or the demuns of daikness)** 
also pointii, according to Mr, Tilakp to a knowledge of the 
Arctic charActeristics, obtained by the Iranuns. But this 
pafsage has an altogether difiereEjt explanation of which we 
shall stpeak later oit (vide in/ray Chapter XXIM). 

Mr, Titak compares the bcUrf of the Indo-Aryans with 
that of the Iranian^ or ParsU regarding the ynmeritorlous 
character of death taking place during the period of Pit fj^dna 
which he identifies with Dak^bfiyaua. We admit that there 
was and still is a popular prejudice among the Indo-Ary^ins 
agaiiiEL such an occurrencet but this is due to the belief 
death during the Pitfyioic period takes the soul to the Piti’Sf 
and not to the Devas^ whereas a man dying during ihe 
Devay&nic period is at once taken to the company of the 
Gods, and the soul enjoys heavenly bliss, A belief like thU 
is natural and consbteut The Parkis also have a simihr 
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bellrf which Is based on more and pr Act leal reasons, 

Th^y do not bury or bum the dead bidy, but expose It ou 
the gr.^ted roof of a Silent Tovi-^ r with the face and the eyes 
of tilt" corpse turned tOA-ards iHe Sun VuHtires and other 
bird-i of p^ey soo*i gather round the corpse and make short 
wofk of IL This U the Parsi mode of the disposal of a 
drad body. The corpse of a mao dying during the night 
cannot he LAkeu out to be exposed to the Sun and devoured 
by the birds of pfsy^ The tclatiii'es have, therefore^ to wait 
till dayttme^ Should the sky be overcast with clouds, and 
tlie Sun be invisible in consequence for days together, the 
difficulty in disposing of the corpse becomes equally great* 
Death* tbcrefiire, during the night, or a^ a time when the Sun 
remain i hid Jen behind clouds for days together* or when ft 
Tiilrts of snows, and birds do not veniure out of their roosts. 
Is regarded as unniefitorlous and inausplctous for the 
departed soul Mr. Tilak quotes ihe Vendidad, Fargard 
V. to and viiL 4. to show hew ihe wor^ihLpppfs of Ahura 
Mazda should act, when a death takes plnce m a house when 
summer ha^ passed and winler come. To a question 
on this subject put to Ahura Mazda, he answers : " Tn such 
ca-iea Kafa (ditchj should be made in tvery house and 
ihr'Dr the lifeless body should br* allowsfd to lie fc>r tt\o nights 
or f ir three nights, or a month long^ oniU the birds begin to 
fly, the plants to grow, the floods to flow, and th^t wind to 
dry up the water from off the earth.*" Mr. Tilak makes the 
Following obsenralions on lht> passage:: Considering the 
fact that the do.id body of a worshipper of Maada is required 
to be exposed to the Sun before It is consigned to birds, the 
only reason for keeping the dead body in the house for one 
month seems to be that It wai hT month of darkness. The 
description of birds beginning to fly, and the floods to flow, 
etc., reminds one of the description of the Dawn in the 
Rgveda* and It Is quite probable that the expressions here 
denote the same phnomrnon as in the ^gved a. fu facti 
they indicate a winter of lotal darkni'S« durifig which the 
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corpse directed tc be kept in the hq^sei to be cipcsed to 
the Sun on the first breaking of the Dawn after the long 
night." ^ The explanatioo seems plausible at first sights 
hut Mr* Tilak omits to take note ol the fact that the ^un 
in the Tropics remalos bidden behind clouds during the 
rainy season for days togcthcfi and even for a month at a 
stretchy and that during this period^ birds are in great 
distressp seldom stirring out of their roosts, and managing 
to ckc out a mtserable existence by feeding on such things 
only in their immediate oeighbourbood as may serve as their 
food. The disappearance of the Sun in the first place, and 
the absence of the birds of prey in the second, for days 
together during the rains^ would prevent the worshippers oi 
Ahurm Mixda from disposing of the dead body as much 
in the Tropics as in the Arctic region where the 
Sun disappears for months together. The aforesaid direc¬ 
tion of Ahura Mazdat therefore, docs not necessarily 
imply that his followers lived in the Arctic region. 
If the passage be catefally read, it will be Found that 
Ahura Mazda had in his mind rather a contingency like 
boisterous rainy weather lasting for days at a time, when 
he said thai the dead body should be kept in a Kata until 
" ihe birds begin to fiy> the plants to grow, tkt Jh&d i 0 Jb^t 
and £kt mnd ic dry ufi tpmiir /ram aff £kt earik ** than 
a Polar night lasting for several days and even months. The 
birds begin to fly as soon as the rains hold off intermittently, 
the plants begin to grow by being saiurated with rmin-vratcr, 
and the rivers are in flood as soon as the rain-water is drained 
off from their basins into the channels* The very mention of 
the wind drying up the water from off the earth unmistakably 
poinU to rainfall and rainy weather. But Mr. Tilak pays 
that this description reminds him of the descriplion of the 
Dawn in the ^veda. Even admitting for the sake of argu¬ 
ment that the release of the aerial waters from the clasp of 
Vftra enables the Dawn, the Sun, and the other deities to 

^ Yuii^ Andie JVm# fit /I# , ^ 
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glJdt jklang ihp %kj in tlitir golden b»Up il doe$ not seem 
to us vtty ckmr ms to bow these waters, which were more a 
cmtlou oE the fartcy of the Vedic bards than a reiUity, would 
wel the grouTidp ufileis we assume th it it was a real shower 
of rain that drenched the earth. This would be tantamouDt 
in an admission that Ahura Mazda had the cOnditLoni oE the 
rainy season in his mind when he gave the aTor^ald direo- 
tions. 11 should also be remembered in this cODnection that 
the appearance of the Dawn, w'hjch must be a long Dawn at 
the end of tbe Jong nighip would not help the worshippers of 
Mazda to dispose of the dead body Immediatelyp in as much 
as it is necessary tu cx|>ose the body to the Sun- In iheie 
drcumstances, we cannot accept Mr. Tilak's interpretation 
of the passage as indicating a Polar night. In this leoEmec- 
tion It should further be mentioned here that birds do not 
hibernate in the Arctic regioUp but they fly out of their roosts 
as soon as there is sufGcient light, either of the Moon or ot 
the Aurora Borealis, to enable theni to see Ihdr environments 
and seek their food. It would be absurd to suppose that they 
hibernate for a month or two months at a time without any 
food. On the Other hand, it would be most natural to 
iuppose that they migrate to sunny r^oni« on the advent 
of the long night and winiePt and sudi as choose to remain 
stir nut of their roosts^ like men or other animals, in search 
of food wuib the help of the moon-ligbt or of the Aurora 
Eforealts. We can not p iherefore, couiiect the flying of the 
birds with the appearance of the Polar Dai^vn at the end of 
the long nightJ ft rrruainSi however, for us to explain the 

words " two nights " or three nights mentioned by Abura 
Mazda. The question iSp do the words literally mean 
nights or only **days/' just as the word fortnight is 
used in English to denote fourteen days? ** My answer is 
that the words were used in the latter sense, as it was also 
tuatomary with the In do-Aryans, the neighbours of the Parsis, 
to use words like Paitcardtra and Navar^dtt^a to mean five 
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,„di.i».d.y.r«perti..ly.' Mr.T.bk <» •« 

pMUlore by the *o,d “nlgM." I" o.der » prOTe bH 
AfcHc tl.«oryj but HU w evitlefiUy wtong. 

He ilso Mero* to l«y some *»'«»» o'* ewsteocc of two 
m«o« 5 only, nV. »o-otner and kviiiler, io the ffjjloo i« 

wl.tch Ahura Maida fMokr to hi» fodowers, and think* lh»l 

Ihis drscriptlon answer.* lhal of the PoUr rogUn. whe« the 
long night come* in winter. But in Arryana Vaojo suaated 
in Bactriana, there were also two seasons, summer and 
winlerf lasting for seven and five months respective >*. o 
Vendidail Sadah says: “ U is known that («n the ordinary 

course of natnrr j there ate seven months of summer and 
five of winter” 

destroyed by the Ice-leluge. the ditralioo of the two seasons 
was altered, The Vendhiad. Fargard i. 4 sayr: *'^0 
months of winter are there, two monlha of summer.' {H;»ug 
and Bunsen.) The prevalence of wintry conditions dunn^ 
the greater part of the year In Sjapta*Smdho in ancient tlrnca, 
which made the Aryans call the ye.ar by the name of Mtma 
fwiiilef), has already heen referred to and discussed m a 
previous chapter. We should not. therefore, be sn-prised 
that the sam - wintry e mditions also prevailed in Airyana 
Varjo, situated la a region adjacent to Sapla-Sindhu, aod 
that there were only two principal seasons in that region. 
t<j., summer and winter. As the other seasons have ool 
been mentioned, we may take it that they were too short¬ 
lived to have separate drsignatlons, and that the rains fell 
there in summer as well as winler. The disappearance of 
the Sun behind clouds for days together ehher in summer or 
winter would not, therefore, necessarily indicate a long Polar 
* night as Mr- Tilak seems to think, Hence Mr. THak's inter¬ 
pretation of the direction of Ahura Mazda with regard to tlie 
disposal of corpses in certain contingendcs dues not appear 
to us to be correct. 
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evfn if il be laltcii as Correct, what doe* it pfOTft 
after all? h slinply prdves that the Parsis, ora braoch of 
them once iittndgraltd lo the Atclic itgion from their origiiiai 
home in Bactriana after it had hren made uninhabitable by 
thr insasinn of ice and snow, and that Ahtira Maida'e 
direr tions applied to the novel conditions of this new colony. 
It certainty does not prove that the Aryans had their origimal 
home in the Arctic region. The total absence of airy men¬ 
tion of a lor>g Polar day, and a loog Polar night in Lbe 
Sgved.v, the oldest woih of the Aryans, » eatrrmely sign!, 
ficatit. We cannot, iherefore, help thlcking that Mr. Tilak 
has failed to prove, from so.caUed evidences of and referenx'PS 
to Ii>ng Polar night in Vedic and post.Vrdb' Itirraiares arrd 
in the Parsi scrtpiwre*, tliat the Aryan* had their original 
hotne in the Arctic region. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

OF Mr. TIUK'S TBEOJT OP THE «CTlC CWDLE OP 

the mins rwrfj 
The Vedic Dawns. 

Mr TiUk say* that Mtie Rpeda..does *iot (onUio 

dUiDcl references to a day and a night of »ia months' dura- 
lion, though the deficiency I* more than made up by parallel 
passages from the Iranian Scriptures" which, as we have 
just seen, is extremely dojblful. " But in the case of the 
Dawn,” he continues, '* the tong continuous Dawn with the 
revolving splendours, which is a special characteristic of the 
North Pole, there is fortunately no such difficulty. U|as, Of 
the Goddess of Dawn, is an important and favourite Vedic 
deity, and is celebrated in about twenty hymns of the 9«veda. 
and mentioned more than three hundred times, sometimes 
in the singular, and sometimes in the plural. These hymns, 
according to Muir, are amongst the most beautiful—if no* 
the most beamifni—in the entire collectton ; and the deity to 
which they are addressed, is considered by Macdonell to he 
»the most graceful creation of Vedic poetry, there being no 
more charming figure in the descriptive religious lyrics of 
any other literature." All these remarks are perfectly true 
to which we readily subscribe oorselves. But Mr. Til 
says that if this Dawn were short-lived and evanescent like 
the Dawn of the Tropical or the Temperate Zone, the Vedic 
bards would not have gone into raptures over her. U «. 
however, a fact that poets living in the Tropics go even now 
into raptures over the Dawn, however shortdived she may be; 
and the very fact that she is short-lived and evanescent 
probably adds a peculiar rest to the mind and make* <* 
lingeringly and lovingly contemplate on her divine grace and 
beauty. Though this statement may serm paradoxical at 
gfat sight, it is nevertheless piycboIogicaUy true. The 
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mmd n^turalty (lAnkerA afttf beauty of which it merely 
catches a glimpse^ but thLa very beauty tends to become 
ioane^ and devoid of tbe power of evoking a responsep when 
the mind gets familUr with it by long and constant associa¬ 
tion. The splendours of a Dawn lasting for forty days would 
become dnlb jejune and monotonous, and the first rapturons 
effusions of the mind would soon degenerate into a feeling 
of oppressive boredom. From thii point of view the raptures 
that the Vedic poets felt over the beanties of the Dawn 
would not be inconsistent with her tropical evanescent 
character, though we admit that the splendonrs of a Jong 
revolving Polar Dawn arc far more varied and magnifioent 
than those of a Tropical Dawn, In this connection, it may 
be stated here that though the splendours of the long Polar 
Evening are equally magnificent and Jastingi It ts curious 
that the Vedic poetSp if they at all lived in the Arctic region, 
never felt any raptures over them* A beautiful evening that 
tasted for several days should have made as deep an 
impression on their mind as the Dawm herself. This omfs^ 
sioa is indeed very remarkable. 

However this may be, Mr. Tllak tbmks that ** the first 
hint regarding the long duration of the Vedic Dawn is 
obtained from the Aitareya BrAhma^a, iv, 7, Before com¬ 
mencing the Gopdmayana sacrifice, there is a long recitation 
of But less than a thousand verses, to be recited by the Hotf 
priest. This Aivina &sitrat as it is calledi is addressed to 
Agni, Ufas and A:&vtas^ which deities rule at the end of the 
night and the commencement of the day* It is the longest 
redtalion, to be recited by the Hotr and the Urae for recit¬ 
ing it is after midn^ht when * the darkness of the night is 
about to be relieved by the light of the Dawn * [Nir* xii. 

A 5 v. Sr. Satra vL 5. »). The same period of time U referred 
to also in the Rgveda, yjL 67^ a St 3- The Sastra is so 
J<)ng, that the Idotf^ who has to recite iiy is directed to 
refresh himself by drinking beforehand tneUed butter after 
sacrificing thrice a little of it (AiL Brlh. iv, 7^ A^iv. Sr, vi. 
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cil. 'He ought to eat ghee,' observes the Aitareya 
Brihniajja, ‘ before he commeoces repeatitig. Just as m this 
world, a cart or a carriage goes well if smeared (with oil}, 
this his repeating proceeds well, if ho be smeared with ghee 
(by eating it)** It b evldeot that if sixch a repetilion has to 
be finished before the rising of the Sun, either the Hotr must 
commente his lash swn after midnight when it is dark, or 
the durntion of the Dawn must then have been sufficiently 
long to enable the priest to finish tlie recitation in limn after 
commencing to recite it on the Erst appearance of light on 
the hoTiaon as directed. The Erst supposition is out oi 
question, as it is eapressly laid down that the ^.s/ro is not 
to be recUed tiotil the darkness of the night b relieved by 
light. So between the first appearance of light and the rise 
of the Sun, Uiere must have betm in those days time enoug^ 
to recite the long laudatory aong of not less than a thousand 
verses. Nay. in the TaitHrlya Sarpbiti the recitation of the 
Sasira^ though commenced at the proper time, ended long 
before sunrise ; and in that case, the SamhitS requires thal a 
certain animal sacrifice should be performed, Asvaldyana 
directs that in such a case, the recitation should be conllmied 
up to sunrise by reciting other hymns (Mv. Sr. Sq., vi. 5 '®*)’ 
while ApasUmba (S. S* aiv. i. & ja} after mentioning the 
sacrifice referred to in the Taitlirlya Sambita adds that al 
the ten Ma^dalas of the Igigveda may be recited, if necessary, 
in such case. It Is evident from this that ihe actual rising o 
the Sun above the horizon was often delayed beyond expects 
tion, in those days; and in several places in the Taitlirlya 
Saiphiti (ii, i.a.4], wc are told that the Devas had to 
^rform a prayafeUta, because the Sna did not shine as 
Mpected,’*' 

The above extracts require some critical examination 
The G^vSmayanam is the tiatiie of the yearly session of 

flees, and commenced from the second day of the new year. ^ 

^ c ihf 

first day having been devottd to the performance o _ 
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Atirdtra saorllice which w-as so called bccaoae a whole night 
session was held for It. The night was divided tnta three 
parts {parydyas) the first, the middle, and the last. Tw^clve 
sietrai had to be recited during the whole night, four 
itotras in each parydya. Besides reciting the four itotras, 
four oblations of Soma had to be offered to Agni, and iistrat 
had to be recited, whose number could eiceed the number 
of verses in the The A^vina-^astra consisted of not 

less than one thousand verses, and these had to be recited 
by the Hotr who strengthened himself by eating ghrU 
These verses were callf:d A^vioa-Sastra, because the Afviftt 
are said to have won a race ran by the Devas, ms.. A^i, 
U?as, Indta and the Mvins with the object of appropriating 
them. The limit of their race was from Gjhspati Ajm (the 
sacred Fire presiding over the household) up to Aditya or 
the sun. As the sacred Fire ivas kindled at the commeoce. 
ment of the sacrifice In the evening, we may tike it that the 
race was run from the evening up to the rise of the Sun in 
the morning. This probably also indicates the period of 
time during which the one thousand verses had to bs recited, 
These verses undoubtedly included the ins/™ or verses that 
were recited in each parydytt of the night, whose number 
was for thi-s reason nnt timited. Unless and until one 
fkausanii such verses or were recited, the astra 

was not entitled to he called and so the reciter went 

on reciting ihem till he reached and finished that numbef. 
Even if, after the completion of the requisite number, the 
Suu did not rise, the direction was either to hold an animal 
safirifiee, or to recite even the Ten Mandalas of the ^gveda, 
if necessary, The duration ol the time occupied for the 
recitation of the one thousand verses entirely depended on 
the dexterous practice and ability acquired for the purpose 
by the reciter. If he was well-practised, the recitation could 
be finished long before sun-rise, in which event, the interval 
Had to he employed by further recitation of verses, or the 
performance of an anifnal sacrifice. TbU appears to us to be 
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the correct Intcrpret^tiOTi of the s^crificfi,, 3 LTid of 

the recitation of the Alvina Sastra, as cipounded in the 
Ailareya BrAhma^^ia (IV. Chapters i 6 and 17). There is no 
ftiention io the Brfihma^a that the recitation should be 
commenced after midnight when the darkness of the night 
is about to be relieved by the light of the diwrii * as Mr. 
Tilah says- It is true that YAska in his Nirukta tnii- t) 
says that the time of the Mvios begins soon after midnight 
{iMyor kdia urdkwm ardApa^rdJrdt), hut this do^ not imply 
that the recitation of the A^-vina-Sastra had to be commenced 
from that time. '*Of the heavenly deitiesp^' says Y.^skap 
** the Alvins are the first to appear" [Tdsdm Asvinau 
pra^AamagdminQu Mav^iaA). This clearly explains why 
they have been described in the Aitareya BrAhmao^ 
winning the celestial race. First appear the Alvins, then 
follows U?aSi and lastly Indra or the Sun. Though the 
Alvins won the racep and the Sastraa were called after tbeir 
namep they are really verses addressed to Agni, Tndra 

as well as to thecfl, and they all had a share in them by 
compact There wast therefore, no special appropriateness 
for beginning the recitation of the verses from the time the 
Afivins first appeared. Mr. Tilak's assumption that the 
recitation was not commenced until the darkness of the night 
was relieved by light seems to us to be gratuitous. And 
even if we admit that tbU was the real directioot 3ud the 
Sdsira had to be recited from the very appearance of the 
Alvins in the horizon in the shape of patches of faint light 
struggling with darkness soon after midnightg the time was 
sufficiently long-^aboul $ji hours—for one thousand verses 
or more to be recited by a practised reciter. At all eventSt 
the recitation of the A^vina-Sastra does not prove the 
existence of a long Polar night. Neither do verses a and 3 
of Rv. viJ. 671 referred to by Mr. Tilakj prove Polar charac- 
tertsHos. They are addressed to the Agvins only, and the 
poet says that " the inner recesses of darkness are being 
visibTep*' meaning probably that the A 4 vin& have appearedr 
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and he Invokes them to come by "the eastern path " [pttrvu 
bhih patkydhhih). This very reference to the eastern direc, 
lion in which the Alvins first appear shotild have at once 
convinced Mr. Tilak of the untenability of his proposition, 
for the first streak of light after the long night is visible in 
the Polar region on the south. 

Next, Mr. Tilak turns to another indication of the long 
duration of the Dawn, furnished by the Taittirlya Samhitd 
vii. 2. 20. Seven oblations are here mentioned, one to Usai, 
one to Vyttsti. one to Udesyaf, one to Udyat, one to Udita. 
one to Suvarga and one to Loka. " Five of these,” says Mr. 
Tilak," are evidently intended for the Dawn in its five forms. 
The Taittirlya BrJlhma^a espial ns the first two, vit., Usas 
and as referring to Dawn and sunrise, or rather to 

night and day, for according to the Brihmai^a, ‘ U^as is night, 
and Vyustl day.’ But even though we may accept this as 
correct, and take Osm and Vyu^H to be the representatives 
of night and day. because the former signalises the end of 
the oight, and the latter the beginning of day. still w« have 
to account for these oblations, »/#., one to the Dawn about to 
rise {Udesyat), one to the rising Dawn [Odyai), and one to 
the Dawn that has risen {Udiia), the first two of which are, 
according to the Taittirlya Brihma^a, to be offered before 
the rising of the Sun. Now the Dawn in the Tropical Zone 
is so short that the threefold distinction between the Dawn 
that is about to rise, the Dawn that is rising, and the Dawn 
that has risen or that is full-blown w » distinction 

without a difference. We roust, therefore, hold that the 
Daivn which admitted such manifold division for the practical 
purposes of sacrifice, was a long Dawn, i,p. 84 ') 

We have no doubt that if Mr. Tilak’s mind had not been 
pre^occttpicd or biassed by the Polar theory, he wonld have 
clearly noderstood the plain and simple meaning of the 
seven oblations mentioned in the Taittirlya SamhitA, and the 
interpretations pul upon the ceremony by the author of the 
Taittirlya BrihmaQa, which, however, he has the temeri^ 
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to question or iRnore. The first two oblations were really 
offered to the Dawn—the Dawn when she first made be; 

appearance on the horizon and the Dawn when she 

was fulhWown ! Vyu^tih These two respectively represented 
the night and the day. as the Taitiirlya Brilhmapa has e*- 
plained, "because" (to quote Mr niak's words), "the fornier 
signalises the end of the night, and the latter the beginning 
of the day." As Vyusa (or full-blown Dawn) represents the 
beginning of the day, the oblations offered to C/desyai and 
l/dyat were certainly not meant for t/sat, but for the Lord of 
the day or the Sun who was still below the horizon and 
invisible, but gave clear indications, by the gradually glowing 
red of the light, first o( the fact that be mfutd rtse, and 
secondly that he was aAont to rat. Hence the TaiUlrlya 
Brllhma^ rightly says that these two obiationi and 

(/dyai) "are to be offered before the rising of the Sun." b 
is simply ahsord to refer them, as Mr, Tilik has done, to the 
Dawn who had already risen, and become ityusti or fulUblowo. 
and to whom the first two oblations had already been offered. 
The two oblations to (/desvat and i/dyet were clearly intend¬ 
ed for the Sun that had at first given promise of rising, and 
was now about to rise. The fifth oblaiion was offered to 
l/dita or the Sun tliat had just risen above the horizon sod 
was visible. The sixth oblation was offered to Sittfargd or 
the Sun when he was divested of all back-gtound aetting m 
the shape of the ruddy light of the Dawn, and was iliumni^ted 
by his own bright rays as a distinct Deva by himself. Laslly 
the seventh oblation was offered to which 1 underslano 

to mean the three Loias or worlds, vis., Bhtir. Bhubah aijd 
Svar which were revealed by his rays. This explanation 'S 
most simple and natural, supported as it is by the author of 
the Taittirlya Brdhmaga, who must be credited with a sound't 
and more precdse knowledge of the Vedic rituals, as practised 
and performed in those ancient days than Mr- Tiiak who 
seems to follow the rgnif fai»*ts of the Arctic cradle of the 
Ary ans and twists and obscures the true meanings of passage* 
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in order to establbh bis theory. As wr have seen, the paa- 
sagea quoted by him cannot and do not prove the aspect of 
a long Dawn as witnessed Ln the Polar or circumpolar regions. 

Mr. TLlak, having wrongly interpreted Udesyai, Udyat 
and Vdita as referring to the Dawn, naturally, though incor¬ 
rectly. identifies with them her “threefold division " mentioned 
in Rv. viii. 41, 3- This verse says that Varut^ embraces 
Night and his dear ones prosper the ihree Da’atns for him. It 
has been related in Rv, i 133. S. Ujas tarried in Varu^a’s 
abode for sometime without any blame attaching to hiiT 
character. As Vanina is the Lord of Night, and .ts Night 
has been described as sister of Usas, she naturally assumed 
a dark form while resting there. She changed her dark 
form into a bright one. when she proceeded on her journey 
and appeared on the horiion as Usas.v Lastly, when her 
light became full-blown, she became Vyu.fd. These then arc 

the three forms oi Usas, which are called the three Dawns, 

prospered in the abode of Varu,a. In other words, the 
Dawn assumes three forms in the night, first dark, then 
bright, and lastly resplendent or " full-blown." These forms 
have nothing to do with the three stages of the Sun, vts„ 

Udesyatf Udyat and Lfdita, _ 

Mr Tilak says : " There are other passages m the 
veda where the Dawn is asked not to delay or tarry long, 
lest it might he scorched like a thief by the bun (v. 79, 
and in ii. 15,6 the steeds of the Dawn are said to be ' slow 
showing that people were sometimes tired to see 

the Dawn lingering long in the horiion ' * 

.The translation of Rv. v. 79-9 » « follows: "Daughter 
of heaven. Bash forth or be dawning; do not tarry long ; let 
not the Sup scorch thee with his ray* as {a king punishes) a 
thief or (subdues his) enemy, etc." Thi s evidently refers to 

■ V divFn^ UKrUghl* up ter 
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the vigil that the worshippers kept while watching the first 
appearance of the Dawn in order to begiii their sacrifice^ 
They were certainly not tired to see the Dawn lingering 
tong in the horiion ** as Mr. Tiiak has wrongly inlerprctedp 
for the Dawn had not aa yet made her appearance, but they 
pimply expressed feelings of impatience, because she did n&i 
appear, or delated appearance. As the Sun closely 
follows her heels, the poet apprehends or says humoroosly 
that il she tarries long, dr does not appear, site may be 
trodden on her heels by the Sun and scorched by his burning 
rays* There is absolutely no suggestion in the verse that 
the Davvn lingered long in the horizoni or that she had any 
Polar characteristic. She must have been called slow for 
the very same reason in Rv; jL 15,6, because Indra or the 
Sun is said to have actually overtaken her in the long run, 
and broken her chariot, which Ls another way of saying that 
she disappeared on the rUe of the Sun. Mr. Tilak, however, 
thinks that the long duration of the Dawn is clearly proved 
by Rv» 1. IJ3, 13 where the poet says that " the Goddess 
Ufas dawned continually or perpetually (Sa^vat) in former 
days (Purd)-^^ Now the translation of this hymn is as 
Follows: "The Goddess U^as repeatedly or regularly 
dawned in the past; and she, the source of wealth, has been 
even to-day ridding the world of darkness; and she will 
dawn daily, or day after day in the future; (Foi^) 

ever-youthfuE and immortal (that she is}, she moves on in 
her own splendour.” The w ord Sa^vat literally means going 
by regular leaps like a hare ; ” heuce k means " regularly/' 
"invariably'' or "repeatedly^' and not perpetuaiiy which 
means " continuing for ever and for an unlimited time/' To 
say that the Dawn perpetuaUy in the Polar regiou would 
be absurd^ as she appears for only two months in the year; 
but>to say that she appears repeatedly at regular intervals 
would be more appropriate and corrects As a matter of fdCt, 
this rising of the Daxvn is repeated every dayH as the po*^ 
clearly expresses by the use of the words anudyutt in the 
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same pa&sagen which nn^an *' day after day/^ The poet is 
evidently impressed by the perpetual yputb and Immortality 
of the Goddess, because, in the past or days gone by 
she used to flash forth every day regularly^ as she has flashed 
forth even on the very day the poet observes her; and from 
this regular flashing forth in the past and the present, the poet 
rightly itifers or predicts that she would flash forth daily in 
future, because she is not only ever-youthfuli but also 
tab This appears to us to be the simple and plain meaning 
of the verse, and we are sure that no iqanfier of twisting it 
would yield a signtflcance to denote her long duration as m 
the Polar region. 

But Mr. Tilak thinks that there are *^mare explicit 
passages in the hymns'^ to denote the long duration of the 
Vcdic Dawn, and in su|Jpot:t of his contention, he quotes 
Rvr b t ijp to which is as follows :— 

/Ciy^ii d jii/ samay^ dAavd£i 
yA vyu4ur ydf vy^ckdA^ 

Ahu pikrvdh kripste vdvaidni 
pradUdhyindj&sam anydikir ^ 

There are differences of opinion as to the meaning of 
the words Kiyati d y^t safftayd &hdvdii^ Sdyana nn'lerstatids 
Samayd to mean ^^oearJ^ Professor Max Muller translates 
Samayd (Gk. Om&s Lat, Simul) by ^-tog^ther'"; while Roth, 
Gcassmann and Aufreebt take Samayd bhavdti as one expres¬ 
sion, meaning *^that which intervenes between the two. 

Wilson translates the verse as follows : ^^For hnw long a 
period is it that the dawns have arisen ? For how long a 
period will they rise ? Still desirous to bring ns light, Ufas 
pursues the functions of those that have gone before, and 
shin lag brightly, proceeds with the Others (that are to follow).^^ 
Griffith, following Max Mflller. translates it thus ; ^'How 
long a time and they shall be together,—Dawns that have 
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? Sl» ,e..»s t., [«.« 
Dawns with eager loegieg. aad goes lorth ghdly shunng 

vvilb the others/' 

Moir, foUowing Ae!ceel.t, Iransiales Ulhes : -Ho-E«K 
Is »ie interval that lies between the Dawn, which have nnsen 
mid those which are ye. .. rise! 0«. yea™ longtag^ 

after the lormer Dawns, end gladly goes on shining wuh the 

oLbers (iHat are to come}.” 


Mr. Tilak draws tbe following inference from the above 
inlerprelations : “There are two sets of Dawns, one of those 
that have past, and the other of those that are yet to shine. 
IE we adopt Wilson's and Griffith's translalions, the meati.ng 
is that these two classes of Dawns, taken together, oc^py 
such a long Period of time as to raise the queslioa-Ho'r 
long they will he together ? la other words, the two classes 
oi Dawns, taken together, were of aech a long duration that 
men began to question as to when they would terminate or 
pass away. If. on the other hand, wc adopt Aufrechl's 
iranslation, a long period appears to have inlcrveocd between 
the past and the coming dawns; or in other words, there was 
a long break or hiatus in the regular sequence of these Dawns, 
in the first case, the description is only possible if w'c suppose 
that the duration of the Dawns was very long, muijh longM 
than what we see in the temperate or the tropical zone; while 
in the second, a bog interval between the past and the 
present Dawns must be taken to refer to a tong pause, of 
night, occurring immediately before the second set of Dawns 
commenerd their new course—a phenomenon which U po** 
sible only in the Arctic regions, Thus, whichever lotcrpre* 
tation wc adopt—a long Dawn, or a long night between the 
two sets of Dawns,—the description is intelligible only if 
take U to refer to the Polar conditions previously meEitbncd. 
The Vedk passages, discussed hereafter, seem, ho^wever Jo 
support Sjtya^a’s or Max Muller's view. A number of Dawn* 
is spoken of, some past, and some yet tacome and the two 
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groups are said to occupy a very 'loag Interval.' That seem» 
to he the real meaning of the verse."’ 

We admit that two seta of Dawns,—one that has past, and 
the other that Is to come, Itave been indicated Ja the verse. 
Wilson's translation seems to Imply a Fedmg of wonderment 
in the mlodof the bar 1 who canooi gneas for how long a period 
the Dawns have been regular/y rising, and for how long a 
period they will continue to rise. Understood in this sense, 
the verse does not admit of the meaning assigned to it by Mr. 
Tilat, ptB; *' the two classes of Dawns, taken together, were 
of such a long duration that tnen began to question as to 
when they would terminate, or pass away. This implies a 
feeling of weariness at the sight of long continuous Dawns ; 
but there is absolutely no indication of such feeling in the 
entire hymn, Oo the other hand, we notice In tlie same 
hymn a feeling of relief and joy at the sight of the Dawn, as 
she has dissipated the darkness of night (Rv. i, Ji 3 , j), and 
has roused men from their deatli*llk.e sleep (Rv. u 113* ®')* 
There is also evident a feeling of gratitnde towards her in 
the next verse, because her appearance has been the signal 
for kindling the sacrificial fire, and for the rising of the Sun, 
and because she has freed the saerificers from darkness. 
In Rv. i, 113, (6 the poet calls men, in clear terms, to rise 
from their sleep, as their life has returned to ihetn, and light 
has come and darkness gone. Ail these verses, taken from 
the same Sukta from which Mr. Tilak has selected the hymn 
Under discussion, do not point to any feeling of weariness in 
the mind of the bard at the long monotonous duration of the 
Dawn. His interpretatioia, therefore, is far-fetched and 
quite unteniible- If we accept Max Miller s and GriEEth s 
Lnterprelation, the idea the Vedic bard would seein to convey 
is quite different. The pMt in verse 8 has distinctly men¬ 
tioned of Dawns that are past, Dawn that is present, 
and Dawns that are to come, and in verse 10 (the one under 
discussion) he wonders ; *' How long a time and they shaft 
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be together—Dawns that have shontp and Dawns that are to 
shine hereafter? She yearns for former Dawes with eager 
longingp and goes forth gladly shining with Use olhers." 
The poet thinks that the present Dawn is yearning to be m 
the company of the Dawns that have gone, and wiEh that 
object in vieWp she is purstiing them, followed by the Dawns 
that are to come. But he asks How long a time and they 
shall be tqgether-^Dawns that have ^lionCt and Dawns that 
wiU shine hereafter?^* He revolves the ctnestion in hb mind, 
but finds no satisfactory solnlion. This interpretation also 
would be perfectly rational, and iloes not betoken any long 
duration of the Dawn. And lastly * even if we accept Muir's 

and Aufrecht's interpretation, it would not lead us to conclude 
that the Dawn was Polar. '* The interval that lies between 
the Dawns which have arisen and those which are yet to 
rise" is long. But is not a period of 3^ hours a sufficiently 
long interval? Where is the justification to measure thb 
interval hy months» as in the Polar region ? We have shown 
above that there is distiticl mention in verse 13 just two 
verses below) of the Dawn shining day after day {anu dyun), 
which at once mtlitatcs against Mr. Tilak's theory. Taking 
all these facts and circumstances into our co n side rat ioti, we 
cannot hold with Mr, Tikk that Rv. L 113. lo discloses any 
Polar characteristics of the Dawn. The Daivn mentioned 
in the verse Is clearly a Dawn oF the Temperate 
whichever interpretation of it we may accept. 

As we have already said^ It Is only necessary logo through 
all the verses of Rv, i. 113 in order to be IhorutigHly convinced 
that the poet does not describe a Polar Dawn. A single 
solitary versep read and discussed without its conte^rt, is surely 
to mislead. I have therefore taken pains to refer to the 
precedingand the following verses ai manira 10 to prove I hat 
the Dawn mentioned therein b only a Dawn of the Temperate 
Zone. Tw'O more references will go to strengthen our con^ 
tention. In verse 5* it has been said that the Dawn has roused 
all persons who were sire ping in crooked postures to enable 
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them to perform their respective duties. In verse 6 it ha^ becti 
said that the Dawn has roused some for earning w^ealLh^ some 
for procuring foodp some for pertorming samficeSp and others 
for attaining their desired objects. If the Dawn first appeared 
after the end of the long PoUr nighty no mention would 
have been made about r&usin^ mcK Jrom or sending 

them about their businesSp as it would presuppose hibernation 
on the part of men, which is absurd- Nor can it be supposed 
that during the period of the long night, men did not perform 
their ordinary vocations. The real fact is that the Dawn 
described is a Dawn of the Temperate or Tropical Zone, and 
not a Dawn of the Polar region^ and that she made her 
appearance daily at the eml of night, ronstog men and 
animals from their sleep. In our opinionp Mr- Tilak's 
attempt to prove Polar characters tics from the verse dis¬ 
cussed above has failed. 

Mr, Tiiak nestt quotes Rv. vii. 76, 3 to prove the Polar 
origio of the Dawn mentioned therein hy putting a forced 
Construction on certain words of the verse- But if he only 
cared to read I he preceding verse, W*., vit 76, a in connec¬ 
tion therewdlh, he would certainly have come to a different 
conclusion. That verse has been rendered into English as 
follows : "‘The Devay^na path has been visible to 
ianner &/ the -D iwfl AtfJ im iA^ As the Polar 

D.iw'n first appears m iAie scu^A, according to Mr. Tiiak s 
oivn showings this Daw^n whose banner has appeared i^t /Ae 
easi is certainly not Polar, but belongs to the Temperate or 
Tropical Zone. This alone should have at once convinced 
Mr- Tiiak of her non-Polar character, and dissuaded him 
from interpreting the next verso in his own way with a view' 
to establish his pet theory* There is a word ahdai in the 
Vi-riie which Mr- Tiiak interprets 10 mean ** days ; while 
Siya^a interprets it to mean ■" lights or splendours/' It 
would be futiir^ and extremely tedious to repeat here the 
hair-splitting arguments which Hr. Tikk has put forward 
in support of his contention ; and J would leave my readers 
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to go through them in order to be convinced of iheir 
absurdity The verse, according lo SAyala’s interprelation, 
would mean: "Verily manifold «efe those splendours or 
lights that were aforclime of the rising of the Sun, by which, 
O Dawn, thou wast beheld as moving towards (or ^ 

lover (the Sun), and not like a woman who forsake* (her 
lover)."' The meaning is clear and simple. There is a 
quick succession of lights Irom a laint glimmer lo a glowing 
„d at dawn-time, which make* the Dawn look like a woman 
approaching her lover nearer and nearer, and revealing her 
beauties—and not like a woman who feels a repulsion and 
repugnatice for him. and gradually recedes far and far away, 
Mr Tilak says that the word Aka» " is derived from the 

rootuA (of philoloeically ‘ ‘shine.’and 

Aha»A meaning Dawn is derived from the same ro^. 
Etymologically aAdm' may. therefore, mean splendours. - 
The word aha/i mraning " day " is derived From the sam>- 
root, and is SO called because it is bright with sun-shinc, 
though the word has sometimes been used in the ^eda 
to denote the "dark" portion also of the day, tiV, night.^ 
But this usage was not jumified by the etymology of the word, 
and came only in vogue, because by the word ^'day" w-ere 
understood both da^ and ni^kt in arditiary parlance. How¬ 
ever this may be, when Mr, Tilak admit* that ahi»i means 
'*splendours or lights," what obieetion can there possibly be 
against interpreting the word in the same way as SAyah* has 
done? And why interpret it by *' days " in order to support 
a theory which proves its very untenability by the banner of 
the Dawn being described in the pfevious verse as appearing 
"in the cast"? ff the D.iwn appears in the easl, it I* 
admittedly not a Polar Dawn. But Mr. Tilak has omitted to 
refer to this matter altogether, and translated Rv. vli. 7^> 3 
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as follows: “ Verily many were tliose days wbich were afore¬ 
time at the uprising of the Sun, and about which, O Dawn, 
thou vvast seen movLiig on, as towards a lover, and not like 
one (woman) who forsakes." Mr. Tilak’s object is clear. He 
wants to prove by this interpretation that many days elapsed 
before the rising of the Sun, during whicfi the Dawn moved 
towards him, as a womati moves towards tier lover. This 
interpretation is very Ingenious, no doubt. But what about 
the reference to the rising O'! the Dawn I'ji t/ie fait, ouiy in 
the previous verse ? Mr. Tilak is silent on the point. Thus, 
though we may admire his skill in interpreting isolated verses 
in support of hLs own view, his interpretation, when examined 
in the light of the context, becomes quite untenable, and 
leaves us as on convinced as ever. Mr. Tilak says; '* Pro¬ 
fessor Ludwig materialty adopts Siyaga's view, and Interprets 
the verse to mean that the splendours of the Dawn were 
numerous, and that they appear either before sunrise, or it 
praiitiar/t be differontly interpreted, ‘in the east,’ at the 
rising of tbe sun. Roth and Grassmann seem to interpret 
/rdtffjtapi in the same way.”’ It is needless to say here that 
this meaning iif prdfUam is quit* consistent with that of the 
preceding verse where it has been said the banner of the 
Dawn ha* in the 

Mr, Tilak next quotes Rv. ii. aS, 9 which be trajtslates 
al follows : " Remove far the debts (sins) incurred by me. 
May 1 not, O King 1 be affected by others ’ doings. Verily, 
many Dawns (Itave) not fully (w) flashed forth, Varuqa, 
direct that we may be alive during them. ^ f'rorn the 
description “ many Dawns have not fully flashed forth, h r 
Tilak infers that the dawns mentioned here are a long conti¬ 
nuous Polar Dawn. This interpretation, however, seems to 
us to be quite forced, firstly because there is oaly tond- 
nuous dawn ia tbe Polar region which becomes fulUtalown 
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(Vyusta) before sunri^. If we assign 34 boor, lo each 
Dawn, it does not become fuU-blown {vyusja) at the end of 
this period, but its glow increases little by lUtle every day 
until it becomes ryu.fa or full-blown before sun-rise at the 
«ndoftwo months at the North Pole, or a lesser period .o 

the circumpolarr egions. So it cannot be said that 
Dawns have already ieen/uUMown. and many yet remain to 
be so* In the second place, a prayer to Varnna that - we 
may be alive during the Dawns that have not yet been full¬ 
blown," f.e*. for only a few days more, or at best, a month, 
would be utterly meaningless. The bard really prays that 
he may be alive for many many days to come- The word 
Usas stands here for days, and we hive many instances m 
the ^veda of the application of the word to days, for 
instance, Usasa-naita {Rv* i. :aa, 3 ), Nakia-sasa (Rv. i. 
14a, 7 ) and l/sasau (Rv. 1 . iSB, 6 ) all meaning a couple 
of day and night, j f*. one ordinary day. And Siyapa also 
saysj "The word day {flAaA) is used only to denote such a 
period of lime as ia invested with the light of the Dawn, 
which is a; much as to say that the day begins with the 
appearance of the dawn. Hence the word t/sas stands for 
dayind the meaning of the verse is that the poet prays for 
life during the days that have not yet dawned. 

Next, Mr* Tilak refers to the fact that the Dawn has not 
been unfrequently addressed in the plural number in the 
Rgveda* and accounts for it by suggesting that as the Dawn 
lasted for several days it» the Arctic region, it was quite 
natural for the Vedio bards to address her in the plural 
number. Subsequently when the Aryans emigrated from the 
Arctic region, and noticed only one Dawn in the Temperate 
Zone, they addressed her in the singular, though the custom 
of addressing the Arctic Dawn in the plural number still 
survived, Mr. TilaJc says; “ YAsha explains the plural 
number Usasahh^ considering it to be used only honorificallj 
(Nirukta, xii 7J ; while Siyaijia interprets it as referring to 
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the number uf dlvifiiUes that prcsirle over the morfi- The 
western scholars have not made anv improvement on these 
explanations; and Proh Max Mi^ller is simply content with 
observing that the Vedic bards, when speaking oF the 
Daivn^ did sometime use the plural, jast as we use 
the singular number!"^ All these explanations^ how- 
evefi do not appear satisfactory to Mr. TiEak, ** If the 
plural is honorific*' he asks peflinently, why U It changed 
into sjngiular only a few lines after^ 10 the same hymn ? Surely 
the poet does not mean to address the Dawn respectfully 
only at the outset, and then change his manner of address 
and assume a Familiar tone. This is not, however, the only 
objection lo Ylska's explanation- Various similes arc used 
by the Vedic pDc(s to describe ihe appearance of the Dawns 
on the horizon, and an ctamination of these similes will 
convince any one that the plural number, used in reference 
lo the Dawn, cannot be merely honorific. Thus in the second 
line of I, y2, 1 the Dawns are compared to a number ol 
'warrior^* {dhris^^vd), and in the third verse of the same 
hymn, they are tikened to 'women active in their 

occupations.' They are said to appear on the horiaon like 
'waves of waters’ [apam na urm^/ak) In vi, §4, i ; or like 
'pillars planted at a sacrifice' [adhparfSu svaravak) in iv^ 
51, 2. We are again told that they work like ' men arrayed ‘ 
[vifak na ^ukiSh) of advance like 'troops of catlJe [govern 
na jiirgah) in vii. 79t 2 and iv- 51, S respectively. They 
are described as all 'alike' and arc said to be of 

'one mind* (sanjdHai£‘) or ' acting harmoniously in iv. 51^ fi 
and vii, ^6, 5. In the last verae the poet again informs 
us that they ‘do not strive against each other' {miikaA na 
yatant^'^f though they are jointly in the same enclosure 
samdne uref). Finatly in x. 80 , iS the poet distinctly asks 
the question ' How many fires, how many Suns, how many 
Dawns [Ufasak] are there ?' If the Dawn were addressed ia 
plural simply out of respect for the deity, where was the 

' Til4lt'> Aftiit Hmmf im ike VeAa, (.f-i 9^9^ 
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c 11«J» .b. pi-' Tb. !«p;« ^ 

.xpUlned abviy a* honorific, to hasc i^^tceivc 

thU difficulty, and has. probably for th= 

p„cd an explanation slightly different fro^ that of mka 
But unfortunately Sayapa', explanation ^ 

difficulty, « the question stlU remains, why the 
iug over the Dawn should be more than onu m number? T 
only other explanation put forward, so far as I know, » 
the plural number refers to the Dawns on 
during the year, as we perceive them in t e 
the Tropical Zone- On this theory, there would be 3 <i'’ 
Dawns in a year, each followed by the rising of the Son every 
day. Thia explanation may appear plausible at first sig i , 
but on a closer examination It will be found that the expres- 
sions used in the hymn cannot be made lo reconcile wilh till* 
theory. h'ot, if 360 Dawns, all separated by intervals o 34 
hours, were intended by the plural number used in the Vedic 
verses, no poet with any propriety would sp<-ak of l'"®™ ** 
he does in i. ga, t by using fbe double pronouns (idft an 
tyakt as K he was poinling out to a physical phenomenon 
before him. Nor can we understand how 360 Dawns, sprea 
over the whole year, can he described as advancing lihe 
‘men arrayed’ lor battile. It Is again absurd to describe ilif 
360 Dawns of the year as being collected in the 
enclosure’ and 'not striving against or quarrelling with eac 
other.’ We are thus forced to the conclusion that the 
veda speaks of a team, or a group of Dawns, unbroltrn or 
uninterrnpted by sunlight, so that if we be sO minded, w« 
can regard them as constituting a single long continuous 
Dawn....The fact is that the Vedic Dawn ropresents one ong 
physical phenomenon which can be spoken of In plura . 
supposing it to be split up into smaller day-long 
It is thus that we find Usas addressed xnmetimei' m f ^ 
plural, and somtlimes in the singular number. There i* 
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other expli'ifl^ition on wftiich we can accoLint for and explajn 
the vJLriaiis descriptions of the Dawn found in the different 
hymtis/*^ 

[ have quoted in fjr/cww Mr- Ti!ak^s arguments as well 
as the Rgvedic evidences cited by him in support of his pro¬ 
position that the Dawns mentioned in the several hymns are 
Polar Dawn Si H|s arguments and evidences* however* require 
very careful esamination. He says ihat in ftv, 1, gZi 1 the 
Dawns are compared to a number of ** warriors, and in tlie 
ihird verse of the same hymn, they are Jikened to '^womcn 
active in their occupation." His idea is that these Dawns 
represent one long continuotis Polar or Arctic Dawn* cons¬ 
tituting ^'one long physical phenonitnoii which can be spoken 
of in plural by supposing it to be split up into smalter day¬ 
long p ortioiis.*^ Even if we admit that this accounts for the 
reason for addre^siog them in the plural number^ how does it 
c3tplain the eac is fence of a group of Dawns advancing 
together like warriors* or huddled together like cattle in a 
ppTij or like women active in their occtipation. ? To be able to 
conceive the idea of a group* we must have before our mind s 
eye a limited space tn which the units constituting the groUfi 
assErmble together, or a limited thae during which the units 
pass in such rapid succession as to give us the impression 
of a united band pursuirig the same object. The Arctic 
Dawn, though tong and continuous, and extending In one 
unbroken existence over severaf days^ does not give us 
the idea of a group or band, though it may be artificially 
split up into day-long units. Whenever we may look at I be 
horizon we can sec only Dawn, whichever direction of 
the sky it may occupy in its revoiving cours*. it is the same 
one Dawn that Is circUng ronnd. and not a group of Dawns. 
The ascribing of the Arctic character to the Vedic Dawn, 
therefore, dots not explain the group of Dawms mentioned 
to the verse quoted by Mr. Tibk. We do noi, however* 
dispute the correctness of thir similes or desCTiplions+ AH 
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we saf is Ihattht interpretation put upon them by Mr. Tilak 
seems to us to be wrong. 

In the first part or the ver« (Rv. i. 9 ^. t) quoted by 

Mr. Tilah. it has been okntly stated that the l/?as or Dawns 
have lighted up the iJsUrT, sky. ^ But he is discreetly silent 
on this point, probably because it militates ag.unst his tlieory 
or the Arctic Dawn who mattes her first appearance in the 
^th. Nor is there any evidence in the verse ot the Dawn 
revolving round the horkon as she does in the Arctic region. 
On the mher hand, in verse 9 of the same hymti there is 

distinct mention that the Dawn, atter illumining the world, 
is extending her light and glow/.initrrfr J 

motion of the Dawn is, therefore, undoubtedlyfur 

and nor circular. In verse .0 of the same 
has been described as being born and thus has 

prolonged and continuous existence like that o£ the ^ 
Dawn. Mr. Tilak next says that tlie Dawns have bee 
described in Rv. y 1 . 64, 1 t^- appear on tlie horiiott U e 
.. waves of waters.^ Bm in verse 4 of the same hymn, she 
has been described as the sky. and in verse 6 we are 

told that on her appearance, the birds leave their roosts an 
men are roused from their sleep, showing thereby that h 
Dawn spoken of is an ordinary Dawn ol the Temperate or t 
Tropical Zone, where only her crossing the sky is possib t 
The very fact that the Dawns are compared to " wav« 

another, h SHCcesst^n; and the same dea ^ 

conveyed by their being compared to pillars plan e 

sacrifice" which are contiguoiis io one soother, 

E>otor,.g1.n,,.h,..i,only on. D.«n illomining • P»« ^ 
.h.l.orta>n,ong conlinooosly moving round U. T ^ 

PO other Dawos that arc seen to follow her heels l^ke ^ 
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of waters " or ihat look !tke " pillars " planted and justaposed 
at a sacriFice. The Arctic D iwns fasal^ning 34, hours to 
each] are also not " all alike ” (jarffJiij, the Dawn of one 
day not reaembling that of another) as the one following gets 
bright*rr and brighter than the one preceding- Nor do the de¬ 
scriptions that they work " Like men arrayed " [Rv- vii. 59, 3 } 
or advance like'* troops of cattle’* (Rv- iv. 51,3) help Mr. 
Tilah in proving that they are the Arctic Dawn ; for. as wt 
have just said) there is only one long continuous Dawn in 
the Arctic region, which changes her appearance every 
moment of her eitlstence. Wo cannot, therefore, concleve 
of the eKistcncc of more Dawns than one in the Arctic region, 
which can suggest the idea of “ men arrayed ” for work, 
or of “troops of cattle" advancing together, or living 
in the same enclosure with out *' striving against each other ” 
(Rv. vii. 75, 5), as cattle do, when they arc shut up in the 
same pen. In the verse preceding that in which the Dawns 
have been compared to “ men arrayed, the poet mentions 
of the Sun rising, and filling the sky and the earth with his 
rays (Rv. vii, 79, 1}, which shows that the interval between 
the appearance of rhe Dawiis and sunrise was not loitg. In 
verse 3 of the preceding hymn, the same poet (Vasiffha) 
says that the resplendent Dawns that usher in the bright 
morning have been visible in the e»st (Rv, vii, 78, 3). fn 
the face of all these clear indications about the tropical 
character of the Dawns described in the verses quoted by 
Mr. Tifak, it seems esceedingly strange that he should have 
attempted to invest them with a Tolar character, There can 
be no doubt whatever that these Dawns belonged to the 

Temperate or the Tropica^ Zone- 

But if that be so, the question still remains to be 
answered, why are the Dawns addressed in the plural number ? 
Like Mr Titak, we also do not accept the eaplanallons 
offered by Yiska, SAya^a, and Prof- Max Mflller about the 
use of the word in the plural number. What can, then, be 
the real explanation? We think that U is to be fouud to the 
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Taitfi^ya KAnda iv, Propithaka. 3, AtiD^Aka (i, 

of whkli Mr. TiUk has gken a summary, though he has 
understood and interpreted the mantrai in a different way. 
The summary is as follows : 

'■* The Taittirlya SamhitA, iv. 3- n. expressly states that 
the Dawns are thirty sisters, or in other words, they wt 

thirty in number, and that they go round and round in five 

groups, reaching tho same appointed place, and having the 
the same banner for all The whole of this AhhvA^it may 
be said practically to be a Daivn-hymn of 15 verses which 
are used as mantras for the laying down of certain emblem¬ 
atical bricks, called 'the dawn-brkks ’ on the sacrificial 
altar. There are sixteen such bricks to be placed on the 
altar, and the Anws&ka in question gives 15 mantras or 
verses, to be used on the occasion, the i6th being recorded 

elsewhere.The first verse of the section or Anuv&ka is 

used for laying down the first dawn-brick, and it speaks only 
of a single Dawn first appearing on the horiaon. In the 
second verse we have, however, a couple of Dawns, men¬ 
tioned as * dw^elling in the same abode-’ A third Dawn is 
spoken in the third verse, followed by the fourth and the 
fifth Dawn. The five Dawns are then said to have five sisters 
each, exclnsivc of themselves, thus raising llie total number 
of Dawns to thirty. These * thirty sisters ’ svasHrak) 

are then described as ‘ going round ' {^ari yanti) in groups 
of six each, keeping up to the same goal {ni4kriiam\. Two 
verses later on, the worshipper asks that he and his followers 
should be blessed with the same concord as is observed 
among these Dawns, We are then told that one of these live 
principal Dawns is the child of ^ta. the second uphotd.s the 
greatness of waters, the third moves in the region of Sflrya, 
the fourth in that of Fire or Gbarma, and the fifth is ruled by 
Savitf, evidently showing that the Dawns are not the Dawns 
of Consecutive days. The Iasi verse of the AmivAka sums up 
the description by slating that the Dawn, though it shine* 
forth in various forms, is but ane in reality. Throughout the 
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^vh(^le Antivijfa there is no meotion the rising of the Sun, 
or the appearance of sunlight, and the Hrihmaita makes the 
point clear by stating: ‘There was a time when all this was 
neither day iior night, being in an undistinguishable state. 

It was then that the Gods perceived these Dawns, and laid 
them down ; then there was light; therefore, it brightens to 
him and destroys his darkness, for whom these (dawn-bricks) 
are placed.’ The object of this passage is to explain how 
and why the dawn-bricks came to be laid down with these 
Mantras, and it gives the ancient story of thirty Dawns bemg 
perceived by the Gods not on consecutive days, but during 
the period of time when it was neither night nor day. This, 
joined with the express statement at the end of the Arinvika 
that in reality it U but one D.twa. is sufficient to prove that 
the thirty Dawns mentioned in the AnuvAka were continuous 
and not consecutive. U a still more explicit authority be 
needed, it will be found in the Taittirjya Brihma^a tt 5. 6- 5 - 
k (the mantra} is addressed to the Dawns and means: 
'These very Dawns are those that first shfiie forth, ihe 
Goddesses make five forms; eternal they are not 

separated (?»* avaprijrattit), nor do they terminate ( 
^amanti antam)/ 

But do aot the Arciic Dawns, lasttEig only ^o^ 30 ays in 
Itie region where the Aryans were supposed by 
have tbeit original home, terminate in the long run 
30 days of contiauoas Da wilt there is lo»g continuous sun 
shine for several days, nay, lor months, followed by long 
continuous darkness extending over the same per to . 

Arctic Daivns may. therefore, be said to terminate aft^sr one 
month, and cannot be described as "eternal” Jaitiatt). ^ 
these circumstances, the description of the Dawn in t e 
Mantra quoted irom the TailtirJya Btdbmai^a cannot be 
reconciled with that of the Arctic Dawn, but it very well 
applies to the Dawn of the Tropical or llie Temperate Zone; 
for. she rises in the east every day. go« 
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and reappears in itie >^a»t the very tip*t morning, thus 
shewing that she has not reached her destination, or the end 
of iier journey. Thus does she iravci on through eternity, 
and is aptly described as " eternal’’ being born again and 
again. But. we ask again, if the Dawn h realty Tropical, 
why is she addressed in the plural number? There is only one 

Dawn every day in the Tropk-s. and not thirty continuous 
Dawns for thirty days as In the Arctic region. The inter- 
prr;Latioo put Upon the Dawn-hymn by Mr, Tilak must, there¬ 
fore. he evidently wrong as it does not sallsfactority explain 
either the Arctic Dawn or the Tropkal Dawn as we under¬ 
stand it. The interpretation must conswquently be something 
different, which seems to be as follows;—The 
^amhiid does not really mean the thirty Dawns to be Arctic 
but only an ordinary Dawn of the Tropics, wAieh ts madg up 
ef thirty Da-mm) ar Jive groups of ffjf Dawns oach, olt corn- 
bin fd together like into one re/vlgeat Dawn, and 

moving like warriors under the same banner, or working m 
concert like women, or living like cattle in the same cn- 
doaure without striving against each other, or appearing 
like waves of water, and ail having one mind, and acting 
harmoniously. Their appearance in the eastern horizon 
" like waves of waters'' {apam na urntayak) has been rnost 
aptly described in Kv. vi, 64, i. The light of the Dawn 
really appears in waves, one following another, and pushing 
it forward till there is a general bright glow- in the sky 
presaging the rise of the Sun. Tbi- Vedie bards divided 
these waves into five main wave?, each simultaneously 
Bccompanted by five other similar waves. Theso thirty waves, 
mingling together, formed one huge wave of light which was 
called the Dawn, or more appropriately, the Dawns. Though 
thirty in number, they appear like one, advancing together 
like warriors under one banner, and wending their way 
towards the same goal, but never reaching it, as they are 
seen moving round and round their course through eternity, 
ft Is lot fhis reason that the Dawn has been described as 
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Itaving the same appearance to-day as yesterday, (siiiir^U 
adya sadriiridHSvah) ; and the poet says tlial after resting 
for a while in the abode of Varu^a without any blame attacb- 
itig to her character, she travels thirty yajattas again. £K.v. i, 
123, 8). As we have already said, the Arctic Dawn has not 
the same appearance for two consecotive days, but changes 
it every hour of her e^cistence. The Dawn mentioned in the 
verse cannot, therefore, be an Arctic Dawn. These thirty 
yojttHSS arc idenlihed with the thirty steps that the Dawn 
is said to take in thirty moments. (Rv. vi- 59.6). These 
thirty steps are undoubtedly the thirty waves of light that 
follow one another in five groups of aia each, representing 
the thirty Dawns who are like sisters uniti’d for one ptirpose. 
“Their five courses * says the Taittirtya Samhiii jj. 

(iv. 3. It. 5 ) "assuming v.irioUi fornii niovi on in combma.* 
tloti.” The neat verse says : " The thirty sisters, bearing the 

same banner, move on to their appointed place-Refulgent. 

knowing (iheir way), they go round {pari yantt) amidst 
songs/^ 

The 12th verse say*: “ Tne first Davn is the child of 
Rta, one upholds the greatness of the waters, one moves in 

the regions of SOrya, one (in tUose) cf Gnar.im (Fir*-), and 

Savitr rules one." RU is the immutable Order -f the 
Universe, and by calling the First Dawn as tlie child of S.ta, 
the poet probably means that the Dawn regularly appears in 
obedience to the unchangeable law of the Universe, just as 
the Sun, the Moon, and the stirs do. The waters mentioned 
in the above verse are undoubtedly aerial waters which were 
supposed to bring to our view the Dawn and the heavenly 
bodies in aerial boats floating on it. The others, dt scfilwd 
as moving in the regions of the Sun, the Fire and the Savity, 

ufldonbiedly refer to the gradually glowing and bright light 

of the Dawns. These Dawns, though they are many and 
assume various forms According to the order of their appear¬ 
ance, arc looked upon as ” one." Hence in the 141b verse, 
the poet says 1 “The chief .of the bright, the omniforui., the 
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brindkd, the fire^bannered has mmc with tight in the sky, 
working well towards a comrtion goat, bearing (signs) of 
old age. (yet) O UnwasUng, O Dawn, thoti hast come/^ 
It would thu.^ appear that the same Dawn Is described ai 
bright, omnifoTOip and brindled, as she really is according to 
her prosinuty to or distance from the Suit about to rise. 
There is absolutely no suggestion here of 30 different day¬ 
long Dawns. 

The 8th verse of the above-mentioned Dawn-hymn says: 
^"Tlie Ekaataka, glowing with fervour, gave birth to a child, 
the great !ndra. Through him, the Gods have subdued their 
enemies ; by hb powers the] has become the slayer of 
Asura.^* Now Ekietaka was the first day, or the consort of 
the year, and the annual sattraj were commenced from lhat 
day. The birth of Jndra was really the birth of the Sun on 
New yearns day; and the Dawn-hymn of 15 verses was 
recited with a view to lay down certain emblematical bricks^ 
called the "Dawfi^hricki^^^ on the -sacrlfidal alter. The 
recitation of each verse was accompanied by the laying of a 
brickj and for the t5lh brick a verse was recited from else- 
wherOi which runs as Follows i "it w^as uodislinguiahed, 
neither day nor nlgfcit. The Gods perceived those dawn- 
bricks. They laid them. Then it shone forth. Therefore! 
for whom these are laid, It shines forth to him and destroys 
hia darkness/’ Now as these verses of the Dawn-hyoin were 
recited on the Eki^taka day to herald the rise of the new 
Sun of the New Year, it cannot be said that they were 
continuously recited for 30 days during which the Arctic 
Dawn lasted. The verses were recited only on the Ekdftaka 
day^ when the rise of the Dawn marked the beginning of the 
New' Year. The thirty Dawns, therefore, cannot but be the 
component parts of the ^mc Dawn, or as the poet has said, 
the thirty sisters united as one. The Atharva-veda (vii 
32 ,^} also says *' The Bright One has sent forth the Dawns, a 
ci^stiy gaih^red immaculate^ unautmoos, brightly 

refulgent Ln their homes'^ (Griffith). We do not therefore, 
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see any [ndiratiDn of the Arctic Da^n in the verses of the 
Dawn-hymn referred to above^ The time taken op for the 
recitation of the verses^ and the laying down of the emblem¬ 
atical bricks on the sacrificial altar really marked the 
period^ or mea-iure of the Dawn's duration. Eiixn aEter all 
the bricks had been truly taxdi it was neither day nor night, 
after which the Son appeared on the horizon^ 

ft has been said above that these Dawns travel 30 
yajanas in the sky. Mr Tilak interprets the word v^fanAtti 
Qccuring in Rv. i- 123, 8 to mean " daily course/* or *' daily 
rounds as at the North Pole/' But he ornit^s to take note 
of the fact that the same verse mentions the Dawns to be 
^'alike to-day, and abke to^morrow-"* Are the Polar Danms 
laHing for 30 days all alike ? Let me here quote the des¬ 
cription of the long Polar Dawn from Df. Warren's Pa^adtsf 
Found (p. 691 loth Ed.) : ''First of all appears low in the 
horizon of the night-sky a scarcely visible Flusb of light. 
At firslp it only makes a few stars* light fieem a trifle fainter, 
but after a little it is seen to he increasing, and to be moving 
laterally along tbe yet dark horizon. Twenty^four hours 
later It has made a complete circuit around the observer^ 
and is causing a large number o-f stars to pale^ Soon the 
widening light glows xvith the lustre of ^orient pearl.' 
Onward it moves in its stately rounds^ until the pearly 
whiteness burns into ruddy rosedight, fringed with purple and 
gold» Day after day, as we measure days, ihU splendid 
panorama circles on* a^d^ according as atmospheric condi¬ 
tions and clouds present more or less favourable conditions 
of reliectlon, kindles and fadeSi kindles and fades ^fades 
only to kindle neat time yet mote brightly as the still hidden 
stin Comes nearer and nearer bis point of emergence- At 
lengthy when for two long months such prophetic displays 
have been filling the whole heavens with these in^reseeni and 
revolving splendours, the Sun begins to emerge from his long 
retiremeTit, and to display bimFself once more to human 
viaiDn." With the above description ol the charaoteristic^ 
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of ihe Polar Daw lit how would Mr* TiTak reconcile the V«^dic 
descriplion ''alike to-day^ alike to^morfow," and how would 
he interpret as''daily fotinds^* or “circuits of the 

revolving Polar Dawn?"' The very meaninij and conteit ol 
the vt-rne indicate the Tropical character of the Dawn, and 
yajan^m In the passajf* does not ftieaa founds/" but a 
measure of distance up the sky which the Dawn is ;eeii to 
travel before the Sun rises. Nor does the descriplion of ihc 
Dawn “turnitig on like a wheel"^ betoken its ciicular motion 
roond the horizon. Rv^ in. fitp 3 says that the Dawn is hke 
the banner of the immorlal Sun^ and advancing towards the 
three worlds, appear high f^rdAvaJ in the heavedjt- Thi^ 
second part of the veri^e has been translated by Mr^ Hlak as 
follows: "‘Wending towards the same goal 

ariham)^ O atwly-born Dawn turn on like a 

wheel.'" The word navy^st does not mean “ever new"^ or 
^“brcoming ntw every day'^ as Mr. TiLak interprets it^ bat it 
simply means ‘'new'ly-boin*^ or *^just d-sen/* How can the 
newfy-botti Polar Dawn be drdhva or placed high up m 
the heaven"? When she does appear high up in the laky 
in the Polar region, she must be more that a month old, or 
must have parsed half the period of her albltcd span ol 
CKisicoce. The high-placed Dawti in the Polar region can¬ 
not therefore be called "newly-born/' But the newly-born 
Dawn in the Tropics hecomes ^rdhva in a few momenta; 
and the description in the above verse more aptly applies to 
the Tropical than to the Polar Dawn. The words c^hrsrH 
iPa duavriisva also do not mean “luro on like h wheel/" but 
“come back again by turning on like a whee!.“ This whech 
like motion is not lateral like that oF a potter's wheel, but 
vertical like that of a ohariot-wheeL The half-round of 
this wheel \s made from east lo west^ and the other half froni 
west to east during the night, thus compleLing one f“i^ 
round. This appears to us to be the clear and oorrecl inlet' 
prutatlon of the verse, ft is true that she Dawn is not see“ 
to I ravel r over the fiead In the Tropical region i but her steps 
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are meaiured by ^oyc/i^nas only^ wbit!i the Sun n^es- 
The ^un^light makes Her invi^iblCf but she Lb visible in 
regions where the Sun bus nui bb yel appeared. The fact 
of her invisibility, therefore, does not m any way militate 
against her whceUlike motion from east to we^t| and back 
again from ivest to east, Thi^ idea has been elaborated by 
the poet in Verse 7 of the same hymrip which says that 
Aditya (ihe Sun), after sending the Dawn at the beginning 
of the dayt enters into the region between heaven and earth. 
The wide Dawn then constituting the light of Miira and 
Varuua shows her splendours in varioui! regions. h^Htra^ as 
Our readers kuoWj is the Lord of Day't and Varnga the Lord 
of Night. The verse^ therefore, means that the Dawn 
continuously travrls in the day time as well as in the night, 
till she re.appears in the eastern hoiieon. This dearly 
explains how she completes her circular movemeat. 

These, then, arc some ol the principal evidences that Mr. 
Ttlak has discussed to prove that at least some of the Dawns 
described in the ^.gveda, the Tailtirlya Samhit^, and the 
Atharva-veda l>car Arctic characteristics, or at any rate, 
reminiscences of the Arctic tegbns. But we have carefully 
eitamintd them, and fonnd that his hypothesis is <jLiJte unten¬ 
able. The Dawns mentioned in the Vedas are not at ail 
Polar in origin or character* but they are Dawns either of 
the Tropical or the Temperate Zone. 



CHAPTER XX- 

£JtWINATI0N OF ir. tlUH S tMEO»¥ OF THE AUCTSC CHAOLE OF TIE 

Long Day and ^ong Nighi 

Th« word iamas stands ^o^ darkness, and has been used 
in the Vedas both in a literal and figurative sense. Darkness 
is the absence of ligbi, and light emanates from ihe Sun, 
the Moouh the Dawn and the Fjr& The bght of the first 
three is widespread^ but that of tise last is local, aud con' 
fined only to the place where it burns. Universal darkness 
is caused wtitn the Siitip the Moon, and the Dawn arc non- 
eaistent in the sky, or if existent, arc hidden trotn view? hy 
obstructions I like clouds. The resplendent Dawn presages 
the day, and the Sun is the Lord of Dayi Night is dark, 
and the Moon is the Lord of Night. The Moon has^ therefore 
been sometimes identified in the Br^hma^as wilh Vrtra, 
the demon q\ darkness [Sath Brlb. u 5, 3. tfl), who is also 
rightly described by the epithet Deva or bright, on accotml 
of his shining light [Rv, 1. 32, is). The powers of darkness 
[Asuras] are as strong as the powers of light {Ue^as) and 
there is a constant struggle going on between them, Vrtra 
overpowers the Sun and the Dawn, and confines them and 
their lights in his dark cavern at night. The benevolent 
deities, headed by Indra, release them from the clutches 
the malevoLent Vftra at the end of every night, and thus free 
the world from darknessp thereby enabling all living creatures 
to move about to quest of food and to perform their ordinary 
avocations, and helping the plants to grow and the com to 
ripen. lodra has thus to enter Into a deadly conflict with 
Vftra* and vanquish him every night, with the object 
releasing the Dawn and the Sou from his dark prison. The 
ancient Ary^ans Lhoughl that tndra and his uolleaguc'^ required 
to be strengthened in their struggle by the chanllng 
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specially composed liymns^ and ibo performance of sactilicfi. 
The invigorating drink oF Soma was offered as oblation to 
Fire who, as the priest of the sacriFieei carried it to those 
deities for whom they were intended. The performance of 
sacriBce^ thereforep came to be regarded as ati imperative 
religious duty, and Fire became the House-hold Deity 
(Gfhafiais Agni) who was worshipped daily with oblations 
by every house holder^ and through w^hom aU the other Gods 
could be approach ed^ 

The struggle oi the Devas with Vrtra» the demon of 
darkness^ was thus one of daily occurrence [ but there w^as 
another great struggle which was seasonal and lasted for 
mnnths when Vi'tra who could assume various forms (flijy'dii] 
absorbed the life-giving waters and the solar rays in hia 
doud^body, and oppressed all living creatures and plants by 
causing drought, and obstructing the li^ht of the Dawn and 
the Sun for days and months together^ To make Jndra 
victorious in this great struggle a long saltra or sacrifice 
lasting for ten monthSt uavt * whole year, and a special 
saifra called RMrisaiira or fiight-sacrifice, lasting for 
three monthsK had to be performed. Vrtra, therefore, appear¬ 
ed not only in the shape of nightly darkiieaSi but also ifi 
iht shape of dark clouds, aud all his aCEiviiies resuked in 
the cn atioti of famas or darkness, which the Gods did their 
best to Overcome, 

It should be borne in mind here that the ancient Aryans 
were fiar exee/fertoe the worshippers of light- Every phase of 
^he light of the sky supposed to he presided over by a 
distinct deity ^ First in order was thr light of the Alvins, 
then that of thtr Daivn (Usas) in her three forms, Mir,^ (i) 
the dark form changing into bright, (2) the bright and 

[3) the rr-fiplendent ( Vyksfa) : and lastly came the light of 
the Sun who niso had five phases^ pis.f (t) Ude^at, [a) 
(3} Ui/ila, Suuarga and ( 5 ) L&Aa. The Morning 
Sun again was Km mar a Of BramM, the Mid-day Sun was 
the Sun soon after mid-day was Jtudra, and the 
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Evtubg Sun, or the Siiu of the night was J^ svrya (not-SH 
or SivsL as called in pasuVedic literature- Indra assunied 
the form of the Sun occasionallyt and was the leader of all 
the Gods or Devas. Besides the lights of these heavenly 
deities, there were the lights of Mitra, the Lord of day-light 
and Deity presiding over the Son, and of Varuga, the Lord 
of Night, who was someliiues identified with the Moon m 
the Sun, being an Adilya. Lastly was the light of the 
Household Fire which was kept burning day and night, 
and specially tin died for the perfortnanrt- of a special sacri¬ 
fice. Light, thoTcfore, was the very essence of the religious 
life of the ancient Aryans. The time for performing a 
special sacrifice was regulated and fiaed by the appearance 
of the particular deity in the sky. Hence a regular vi^l had 
to he kept at night to watch the appearance of light in 
the eastern horizon, first of the Ahias, then of Usa^, and 
lastly nf the Son. Sometimes the w'orshippers woke up from 
their sleep loog before the appointed lime, miscaleulatiog 
the Or firafiaras of the night, and in all such cases 

the walcliing for tht; appearance of the light was neces¬ 
sarily long and tedious. Rot night-time was also not safe 
for tbe ^aerLficers to p^rrform iVieir sacrifices in the opcrir 
thieves loitered and i^ild animals prowled about in the dark- 
ness. They, thereforr, earnestly prayed that they might 
safely tide over the precincts of the dark night, ami be 
brought to the herders of daylight. 

It is uecessary to remember all these facts and the 
foregoing description of Vylra in order to be able to uoder- 
stand our criticism of Mr. Tilak’s arguments in favour o 
a long day and long night ** which he seeks to prove from 
Vedic passages to be the long day and the long night of the 
Polar regions. To begin with, he says i '* When a long 
Continuous dawn of thirty days or a closely gathered band o 
thirty dawns is *.hown to have been eapressly referred to iu 
the Vedic literature, the loog night preceding such a daws 
follows as a matter of course; and when a long night prevalbi 
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it must have a lorig day to match it darings the year^,, 
Thereforep if the long^ duratiOTi of the Vedic Da^'n is once 
demonstratedp it is, astronomically speakingp unnecessary to 
search for further eiridsnce regxfdtn^ the existence of loiijj 
days and nights in the Rgveda."^ The faregoinjf observa¬ 
tion is true, so far as it goes; but has Mr- Tilak been really 
ablcp after all^ to prove the long duration of the Vedic Dawn ? 
We have seen id the preceding chapter that he has not 
succeeded in proving it^ Therefore, if his premises are 
found to be wrong, it follotvs that his conclusian also would 
be wrong, Mr. Tilakt however, ihinki that there is evi* 
deuce in the Vtrdie literature about the long day aod ihe 
long night of the Polar regions^ which we now prcxreed to 
exam in c. 

“ There are many passages in the Rgveda,” says Mr. 
Tihkv '"that speak of long and ghastly darkness, U 
0 r another, which shellored the enemies of Indrad and to 
destroy which Indra had to fight with the demons^ or the 
OAsas^ whose strongholds are all said to be concealed in the 
darkness. Thus in [, JJ, to V(tra+ the tradklona! enemy of 
Indra, is said to be engulfed in long darkness {dirgkam iatnah 
At ay ad Indra-fatruk), and in v- 32, 5 Is described as 

haviug placed who was anxious to fight, "in the dark- 

nes9 of the pit" (tamasi karmye)^ while the next verse speaks 
of /dJTiux/(U l sundess d irknessj which Max Muller 

renders by 'ghastly darkness/ In spile of Ibese passages, 
the light between Indra and Vftra is cotisidered to be a daily 
and tiot a yearly struggle."® 

At the very outset, we have said that the struggle be¬ 
tween Indra and V^tra was both daily, and seasonal or 
yearly. The passages quoted by Mr. Tilak undoubtedly 
prove the yearly struggle S but there are also proofs of the 
daily struggle, as we shall see later on. The struggle, indeed^ 

^ TiUk^i Arctic Ham* im thf Vtdai^ pp, Jaj-a4- 

* t 6 id^ p, 115, 
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was two-fold. The daily stfiiugle required iHe performance 
of d illy sacrifice, and the yeirly or seasonal sacrifice was 
performed for ten or twrlirc monlhs Jn order to strengthen 
Indra and his colleagues to fi.ght with Vrtra when the Utter 
concealed the Oiwn and the Sun in Ms cloud-body for 
several days and months, and withal imprisoned the life^ 
giving waters, causing a distressing drought. These 
waters had to be released for the benefit of the vege- 
Ubk and the animal Itingdoms. and the thunderbolt of 
tndra was kept active during this period which was none 
other than the rainy season. It was during this struggle m 
the rainy season that Imlra litd V|tra low by hitting him 
with his b>lt. A graphic account of this struggle has heen 
given in Rv. i. 3a. from which Mr. Tilak has quoted the 
tenth verse only to prove that Vytra was *' engulfed in long 
darkness," Now this " long darktiess” {dirgkaiit famak) la 


clearly not used in the ordinary physical sense, hut in a 
mirtaphotical sense to denote dtath, cr a httg pm«^ V 
inactivity, which is generally associated with darkness. 
ItidraV wkh Vrlra tcally trndeH when tlic lattcT 

vaiiquraheii and laid low, and the ceaselessly moving ^^alera 
flowed over hii bidy^ and he " slept in long darkness 
1.33, 10). That Ihia “long darkness'' was not physical 
darkness U proved by verse 4 of the same hyfon, which saj^ 
that after the first-born Ahi (V|-trAj had been killed, and his 
delusions or charms diastputedi the Dawn^ the Snn and the 
Sky were all revealcii The death of Vftra or his entefirtj 
into ton^ darkness, therefore^ coincides with the appearaflce 
of the Dawn, the Sun and the blue sky, *.f., of brighl 
light, and not darkness, whether long or short. Hence it 
evidenL that Tilak's interprctallon of S^gAam tamas 
darkness) in the above verse, and his idcnttricatio* of U 
a long Polar night are palpably wrong. Neither is he cort«^ 
in his interpretation of Rv. v. 32, 5 whereiii;, says he, *' 1 *^^^ 
is described as having placed who waa anxiou* to 

in the datkness ol the pit.** The real meanitig of the verse 
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is as follows : " Thoo hast discovereil, Itidra, hy his acts the. 
secret vital part of him who thought himself invulnerable, 
when, powerful Indra, in the exhilaration ol the Sor»,u ‘hou 
hast detected him preparing lor the combat in h.s d.rk 
abode."’ The meaning is diamct.ically opposed 10 the 
interpreUtioD put upon the verse by Mr. niak. ludra 

detected Susija (Drought) preparing for the combat in his 

dark abode, which was none other ilian the clouds, and 
uplifling his thunderbolt struck and slew him. " eo,uying the 
dews of the firmament, sleeping (amidst the wat^ers) an 
thriving in the sunless darkness/' ^Rv. v, 32. fij. t ow * 
Su,ea was the “ wrath-bom son" of the powerful Vnrawhom 
Indra had slain after rending the clouds asunder, throwing 
open the flood-gates and l.berating the obstructed streams. 
(Rv. V.33. t). The meanirg seems to be that after e 

rains, there was A long spell of ^ ^ 

sky remained continuously covered t^iiU dark clouds whic 
did not give any rains, and behind whnh .he Sun lay I'ldden 
for days together. The dim light or glnom of these cloudy 
days has been described by tlie pnvt a* sunless * ^ ‘ 

t.c., darkness caused by the Sun remaining hidden behind 
the clouds. This appears to be the simple meaning o t e 
-verses of the hymn rrferrrd to by Mr. Thak, and ^ 
in them even the shadow of the long Arctic oig t. s 1 so 
observes r "From the body ol Vrtta. it is sprang the 

more powerful Asura, Sufpa, that U, a legorna yi 

haustion of the clouds was followed by a ^ ^ 

ladra as the atnicisph«rc had then to rertitd^. ^ a 
caused the drought to disappear by retidiog open ^ — 
which seemed to have imprisoned the waters. lo other words 

there was at first rain, which was toUowc y » petio 

draught, with clouds overhanging the sky. but not gtv a 
drop of rain. Then indra broke open the douds wdh his 
thunderbolt and liberdted the impris oued waters. 
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the usuiil fotrii of darkneiiS of thft night, there was another 
foTiTi of it in overhanging cloucbr V|tra,i the 

(or vi'Wy} Asnnip or Su^i?a assumed these forms to tofment 
mankind 

Mr* Tilak next turns to Rv* li. a?, 14 to prove the 
fainiiifiTity of the atident Aryans with 'long darkness'' 
{^ir^kaA tamisrahy Max M 01 ter has rendered the hymn 
Ihusi '^Adilf, Mltra^ aod also Varu^a, forgive if we have 
committed any sin against yon I May we obtain the wide 
fearless light, O fndra ! May not the long darkness come 
over us.” Mr* Tilak com me ms on this as follows: '‘The 
anxiety here manifested for the disappearance of the long 
darkness is iiomeaoingp if the darkness never lasted for more 
than Iwenty^four hoQrs,“^ But was it really the physical 
darknei^^ of the long night that the poet iv^as anxious iu 
avoid? We do not think so. If ihe poel was really an 
ipdiabitant of the Arctic region^ he knew, as a matter d 
coutse. that Ihe long ni^hl was bound to follow the long day, 
as surely death follows lire, and that no amount of praying 
lo the Gods would avert or poslpone the approach of the 
long d^irkness in due course of time, ft would further be 
rulilcp ray puciile^ on the part of the sage-poet to have the 
physical orders of the Universe altered by prayerp as it would 
be for a child lo cry for the mooc. It is not the long 
physical darknes^s that the poet is dreading, but the dreary 
darkness 0/ sin whichp he prays, may never come upon him. 
The entire drift of the hymn points to an eager desire on his 
part to be beyond the dutches of sin, witb the gricious help 
of c f^dityaiSj as the following translation of some of the 
verses in the same hymn will prove ' 

'*5, May t be conscious, Adityas, of this your protec- 
lioop the cause of happiness (and security) in danger; 
Aryamaup Milra and Vanina, may I, through your guidanefip 
escape the stns which are tike pitFaUs (in my path). 

"'6. Aryam^n, Mitra and Varupa^ easy is the path 
show us), ind free from thorns and pleasant^ theroforop 
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Aditya^, pead us) by (jt): to us (^vourablyi And grant 

us bappincssi difficult to be dlptarbed. 

“ 7. May Aditj, the mother of royal son^t pl^ce us 
beyond the maltce (of our enemies). May Aryansati lead us 
by easy paths, and may mvs, blessed wkh many descendants, 
and safe from barm, attaio the great happiness of Mltra and 
Varti^a. 

*'g. The Adityasp decorated with golden ornaniemsj 
brilliant, purified by showers^ who never slumber, nor dose 
their eye-lids, who are unassailable, and praised by many, 
ufihoid tkrfg ArigAt Aeavtn/y regions /&r Me sake e/ Me 
apngAi man. 

ii. Neitber is ihe righl hand koowo to asp Adityasi 
nor is the left; neither is that which is in front, nor that 
which is behind (discerned by me). Givers of dwellings, may 
1 who am immature fin knowledge) and timid [in spirit) 
obtain, w'hen guided by you, fAe HgAl fkat is free /rem/ear* 
14. Aditi, Mitra, Varu^a, have pity upon us, even 
though we may have committed some offence against you, 
hlay [ obtain, Indra^ that grea^ UgAf wkkk is free /rem 
perils /et fke p^efraeifdgiaam envehp as* 

** 16, Adorable Adityas, may I pass (safe) in yoiir car 
frotn the illusions which (you desire) for the malignant, the 
snares which are spread for our foe, (in like manner) as a 
horse-^man (passes over a road) I and thus may we abide 
secure m inbnite felicity*" ^ 

Where is the room for ieng pAj^sieal darkness in the 
above beau I ifu I verses which embody in them an earnest and 
pathetic prayer of the soul in its helpless struggle to be 
free from the rreshes and snares, and the blinding gloom of 
sin I and which breathe ao irrepressible hankering after the 
^'wide Fearless light" of righteousness and virluftp that 
is in the gift of the Gods? The same poet, still in the same 
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kLp off all danger from me. Varupa, ^uprem- 

Cast off (from me) like a tetber from a oalL 

rulM for the twrinkUrg of ao eye, apart from thee. 

o 7 Harm us ool. Varova, with those 
^ 4 reodter (of foes), demoli^k I*™ "ko does 

*”iu™h« KKiili*- L«l ”<” 'ftp"' !■"*"“ «»>'"') 
th. r.™.. <.< 'is'"- "" ■”•'•"”1'“'*' ' 

Th. potl ■" ' ^ 

’“°',“’ ”a.u,... .pkoW" «»P'"'" *’”‘ 

-“rrrrnrpr; - 

',!ii!r«..'(ih. riii 

Th. above eatracl. cle«ly P'ove 

.b J ...ke. *>» p«‘ 

to the God.. The " !..« -tetk"®" '•, 
d„k.e„ ol .in ik" klind, »t motel 7«"' 

.ho. .. tk. ri*kl peth, »d •• the node leerlee, kgki « 
liohlrf cighteoonte.., end holy doing end holy thin S 
This W deikneu. tkenelntn, »nnot he Uie ""kn.^ « 
tong Atttic night. The meH-knowit P-JJ;' -ih, 

must be familiar to oor readers Oh. lead 
unreal (net-good) to the real (good) ; rom darkn 
ftamas<> mi j>/rV gamajfg) ; from death to life. 
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is here coinparcd to {farkness and death^ Heaven has beep 
described in Rv. ijt, 113,7*51 region filled with perpetual 
lightp free from the shadow of death or desLnictionn where the 
blessed covet to go. Conversely, hell is a region of perpetual 
darknesSi begot of sinfulness^ to which the sinful are doomed. 
This state or region is one over which tong fearful darkness 
holds sway. The poeti when praying for deliverance from 
long d>irkne5s^ had on doubt ediy the long darkness of sinful¬ 
ness in his mind rather than any physical darkness. 

Mr. Tilak next picks out Rv. vii. 67^ 2 to pro^^e " long 
darkness.'^ I'hc verse has been thus rendt'Ted: ** The fi^re has 
commence^l to btirnf ihe ends of darkness ijiftaAj 

have been seen^ and the banner of the Dawn has appeared 
itt iAe The words /amasfth mtah havebe&n interpreted 

by some to mean the inner recesses of darknesSj^^ which 
become visible when hcc burns and radiates its light around. 
But even if we take them lo mean the ends of darknessi 
they do not necessarily imply that this darkness was long like 
thatofihe Arctic mghl. The words simply mean that the 
Dawn having appearedp the darkness of night is about lo dis¬ 
appear. It teems also really very strange that it did not 
strike Mr. Tilak that the appearance of the D^wn in Me wf 
Could not give any suggeslion of the Arctic night. 

Next, in support of his cOiitenllonj Mr. Tilak quotes 
Rv-X. J24, whtrrein Agm (Fire) is told that he has slept 
icQ iong in ikt Utfg darkness: ' The " long darkness may 
not necessarily be that of the long Arctic night, but only of 
an ordinary wintry night of the Tropical regions* which is 
generally fongn. It should be borne in mLod that after the last 
oblalion of the evening had been offered to Firep it was 
allowed lo lie dormant or go out, and w^as only re-kin died 
when the Dawn appeared, it is therefore not unnatural for 
the poet to say that the sacrificial Fire has slept " too long in 
the long darkness.*^ in the very next verse, Agni himself 
says thal when the Gods want hiiOp he appears with his 
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again This clearly explains what is meant by Fire sleeping 
too long in the long darkness. It cannot be reasonably 
assomed that even if the early Aryans lived m the Arctic 
region, they allowed the sacrificial Fire to remain extm^ished 
during the entire period of the long night, and rekindled it 
only with the appearance of the Polar Dawn. The necessity 
for keeping the sacrificial Fire burning during that time 
would be all the greater for dissipating the darkness, and m 
view of the great fight going on between Indra and Vftn. in 
which Indra stood in need of being strengthened by oblations 
of Soma and the chanting of Mantras, 

Next, Mr. Tilak (juotes Rv. x. 127. 6 in which the 
gage^poet addresses Night, and prays that she may " become 
d^sily fordable " to the worshippers fnah sutarA Miaaa), The 
word xwiurd has been rendered by some as “favourable or 

auspicious.’' But even if we adopt the meaning of " easily 
fordable," U does not imply that the night was long. The first 
part of the verse contains a prayer to Night to keep off Ibe 
he wolf- the sbe-wolf and the thief from the doors of the 
worshippers. These prowl about in the darkness of the 
night, causing terror to all. It is, therefore, quite natural 
for men engaged in oight-sacrifioe to pray for themselves M 
well as for those who are asleep that the niglit may be easily 
fordable, ».e., may pass away without causing any mishap- 
There is no indication here of the long night of the Arctic 
region. The [oHowiiig beaaiiful tfansUtion of this versep 
and o\ the previous verse, made hy Professor M^icdonell, ^ 
worih quoliog here i 

“Tlac villageri feJIVC to mti 

iM* m\lh ini, Artd WffJa mth wtn^ 

The hiingfy hmwk is sLill. 

Wi«l off ihH she-wolf and thft wolfp 
Wicd off the fobbcTp G(idd»« NIf Kt, 

And take m aaie aCCfoa® iJla gloonl/*' _ 


1 Macdcirtli's S^m^, UimtMwtt p. 104^ 
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The description is that of an ordinary Tropical night, 
and not of Arctic oigl^t. beasts and birds do not go to 

sleep for six monthi in the Arctic region^ or even for days 
together during which the long nigiit lasts in the circum-polar 
region^ 

Mr, Tilak next qnotes the 4lh verse of the Parii/sfa 
that follows the above hymn and is oal!e-l the PAtri^fukta or 
DurgA^stjiPa \o prove his contention^ The wof-ihipper asks 
the Night to be favonrable to him* eiclaiming *'May ivc reach 
the other side in safety* May we reach the other side in 
safety/’* Whai does this prayer mean ? It means nothing 
hut an anxiety on the part of the worshipper to pass the 
night (so ftdl of dangers) peacefiilly and without any mishap* 
Mr. Tiiak quotes a similar verse from the Atharva*vcda 
{xix. a} which is interpreted as follows : “Each moving 
thing finds rest in her (Nighty whose yonder boundary is 
not secrip nor that which keeps her s^eparate. O spacious 
darksome Nigbtp may wCp uninjnrcdi reach the end of thee, 
reach, O thou fatesstd one, tbme cnd.'^* This verse also 
does not help Mr. Hlak in any way, in as much as ail 
moving creatures arc said to have found rest in Night— 
which b inconsistent with the condition of the long Arctic 
Night. The description that the boundary of night 

is not seen is ns much applicable to Arctic as to an ordinary 
wintry night of the Tropics, for the "yonder boundary of 
both is not visiblej not **that which keeps her scparatCr 
Mr, Tilak himself b coascioiis that it admits of an explana¬ 
tion Ukc this, and hrnce f iISs bick on a p issi-^e of the 
rlya which, he thinks, supports his view, fn this 

Samhiti (L j. 3. 4) there is a similar mantra or prayer 
addressed to Night, winch is translated a^ follows : O 

‘ Tile 4l>^ Vwe ef the Ritri-Srtkti a* fallow^ — 

irf 1 _ ^ ^ 

“ Ar V. ntx, 47*a^ ^ fknmt ft I 

sfft irroft Ttft 1 
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Chitrivafiu, let me safely reach iKy end/' A littk furlher 
(I. 5^ 7^ Sit Saiphim Hself expbins thU ruaHim or prayer 
thus : 'Chitravasu is (means) the Night i Id old times (/>Mri), 
the Brahmans (priests) were afraid that it (Night) would not 
dawn."* Mr, Tilak makes the followiog comment on this 
interpretation ^ "Here we have an express Vedlc statement 
that in old times the priests or the peQpfe felt apprehension 
regarding the time when the night would end-" But we beg 
to differ from this view of Mr. Tilak.^ It was not Mr fe&plfi 
but only the Brahmans or priests who felt this apprehension. 
And this makes a world of dlBcrence. The word Brdhma^dh, 
in the Vedlc sensci means the priests who recite si&tras or 
hymns at the performance of sacrifices. These prlcsU who 
presided at the night^sacrltices bad to keep up the whole 
nighty and felt so much fagged and worn-out in conset|UCTicc 
of the vigil that the hotirs seemed to them to stand still or 
move at a snairs pace, and a feeling came over them as if 
the night would never terminate. The watching for the first 
streak uf the Dawn, when the sacrilices had to be punctually 
comm ended H was a terrible strain on their nerves, and wfi 
need not w‘onder If^ broken down by fatigue and want of sleept 
they sometimes gave vent to the apprehension that the night 
would not end. Even to this dayp do not those w^ho arc 
compelled to keep up night, watching or attending the sick, 
and pass their time in awful stispensOi samctlrnes think the 
night to be too long? And arc they not occasionally seiiesi 
by a feeling bordering upon an apprehension that the dreary 
Dight would never end ? A feeling like this would be as 
much natural in the olden days, as It is to-day« But what 
does the author of the SaiphitA mean that in the olden days 

' Ttitt. Sbhi. l 5 .4 % ^rrtifrtrw 1 t J- 

I thus «pU3nill3ep*»ag:i!T—%iiirrijf| ^^1^^ 

innTf ^ wm\ nffffr urtwirr 

toS ! 
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(fiurd] the Brihmans felt this apprehension ? This probably 
signifies that when the 5 <unhit 3 was composedp the practice 
of keeping night-vigils for the performance of sacrifices was 
discontinued, or considerably modified. It should be borne 
in mind tiiat the Taittirlya SambitS was composed long long 
after the Rgveda (the dale computed by Mr, Tilak being 
about 2,500 E. C), and during this long interval, many 
practices had undergone complete change or rosierial modi 
fication. We have got dear evidence of this in some of the 
Brdhma^as. There is a discussion in the Salapatha Brdbmaga 
( 11 . T. 4. 8 & 9) as to whether the sacrificUl Fire should be 
kindled and the Honia performed before or after sunnse. 
The author concludes in favour of the former and praises 
the performance of Horn a before sunrise. The Aitareya 
Brihmana [V. 5. 4. 6), on the other hand, advocatcsJhe per¬ 
formance of Horn a after sonrUe. The Taittirlya Brihmapa 
too at first praises its performance after sunrise ut coo 

demns it later on (fl. j. 2. 7 & H- *■ ^ u 

appear that there was a gnidoal change in some c t e o 
religious practice9 1 and night-saortfices having probably een 
discDnlinued at the time of the composilioa of sonie o t e 
Brihmapas and Saiphills, it was quite consistent and appro¬ 
priate to refer to the practice of nigh I-watching as be o.iging 
to the olden days But Mr, Tilak tbinhs ^ ® 

word {furd) refers to those days of yore when t e ry. 
had their home in the Arctic region, where the night so 

long as to make the priests apprehend that rt would not 
terminate. But did the priests keep a continuous night vigv 
for months or days together ? A supposition i e ^ 
would be absurd on tbe very face of it- Then, '*' y 

s-hould the priests apprehend that tbe long t woo 
terminate, when, as inhabitants of ihe Arctic region, cy 
knew from personal experience that U mnst en m 
run? Their apprehension, therefore, would be entirely 
groundless and childish- The real f-t of the matter la hat 
tbe poet speaks only of an ordinary Tropical night, or a lo g 
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w'irttry tiight. as Siyaq,a has anplained, and refers (o the 
awfui sense of weirioess wliich Dight-ktrtpSng usually pro- 
duced on the priests in the olden days* 

Mr. Tilak adduces another proof in support of his 
contention from Rv. id. 55, 11 which ts as follows i— 

Nini ettkrite yamyi vapu^si 

taycr ^ftyad kfsnam anyat 

^y^vi ea yad arusi ca SP^ydrau 
mahad dcvdndm asuraimttt 

The deity of ihe verse is Ahordira (Day and Night)i 
who are described here as twin sisters iyamyd). The verse 
ordinarily translated as follows 

''The twin pair {Day and Night} adopt various fot 7 ns; 
one of them shines brighily, ibe other is black ; twin sisters 
»re thrV| one black, and the other white’ great and un¬ 
equalled is the might of the Gods " 

Mtk Tilak says that if the above translatloo be aecepted 
as correcti and ilie description be applied to a couple of 
ordinary Day and Nighty and ''the tw ins/^ and ^'tbe iwO 
sisters” in the verse be takvo as idenlicalp then there would 
be an unnecessary repetition of the same idea- Hu therefore 
thinks that the tivins {y&myd} and the two sisters 
arc tw’o different deities or tnanifestations of Nature^ 
first being a couple of ordinary Day and, Niglit, and the second 
a couple of Long Day and Long Night, He refers to the 
use of the words Usdsd-nektd (Rv. i. 122^ ajj 
(Rv, L 143^ 7) and U^asau (Rv, i, iSb, 5 ) as meaning » 
couple of d^y and nighty and quotes Rv iv. 53^ 3 to pto'^c 
that Aham i Night and Dny) and (Day and 

Night in tl^e vi^rs^e ^ refer to two separate couples oJ Day 
pnd Night vibidi are different in form, length and characteri 

' kij. III. 55, r i-nT^T mmjn imr wg'ft I 

w r ^ 1 flxi i 
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otie htifig identical with a couple of ordinary day and night 
of J4 hour^^ duration^ and thie other with a couple of long d^y 
and long niglit as in the Arctic rci^ioil. The verse, however, 
admits of the following interpretation : fl praise you) both 
Night and Day that you may protect us unimpedi^d ] Night and 
Dawn do (what we desire).” Here aAam simply mean!! Day 
and Night, and l/4dsd*naMii Dawn and Night. Day and 
Night form one couple, repreaenting roe deity; and Dawn 
and Night another couplet representing another deity. The 
twin, Night and Dawn, represents the deity of that portion 
of the night when darkness ts penetrated by the light of 
Dawn, in other words, w^hen light struggles with darkness. 
This deity is, as it were^ the embryo of the other deity, Aha»i 
(Day and Night) in a state of development. Though the 
word aUo stands Jor Day and Nightp the latter 

are quite different in character from Dawn and Night, or the 
period when it is neither d^iy nor night. It is, therefore, 
quite unnecessary to attribute to Akani the meaning of a long 
Arctic Day? and a long Arctic Niglit. Considered from this 
view-point md analogy, “ the t*in pair ” {yamyd) and *' the 
tw^o sisters” fstasimuj in Rv* iii. 55, ii may also respec¬ 
tively mean Night and Dawn, and Day and Night, nr simply 
Day and Night [Akifrdire). There would be no repetition of 
the samt: idea in the verse, to which Mr- Titak roferap if it U 
explained in the fonpwing simple way ; -i- 

tikni (various) cakrite (make) yamyi i the twin) vapuipfi 
(forms ); tayor (of the two) anyat (one) rocate (shines) 
kr^^ain (dark) anyat (the othtr)^ ^ydvt (black) ca (conjuction 
connecting the i^ecoiKl anyai) yat (wherefore) arufli (bright 
or whiir) ca (conjuiiciion connecting the svas^ran 

[the two slster^i) vie. 

Tile meaning id plain English would be this: ” The twin 
(^i^^ters) make or assume various forms; of the two. one 
ahinfts, and the otiicr is dark; wherefore the two sisters are 
(one) black and (the other) bright or white."' There is no 
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[Chap. 


„p.utio» i.«. "f»»«!'■“ 

to he quite eotoral »”<1 ooo.'S'"’* •"'’ ’ ‘" i?!|l_ 

1 „ be itemed ..d ier.teUthed. The ..r„ ce,.».oly d.« 
not conU'm any refeicnce to or suggestion of long night 
IcHg dCrf thUicac region. We therefore 

Mr. Tilak's proof as unconvincing, thongh we mus ^ 
that he has iTken great pains and shown much ingenuity m 

interpreting the verse to suit his own vjew.^^ 

Mr. Tilak neat qoutes the Taittirlya Arapyaka {u 2. V 
in support of his point. Referring to the year, -t says than e 
year has one head and two different mouths, and then remarks 
that ail tliis is season^charactcristic, which the commenta or 
explains by stating that the Ye.r-God is said to have two 
mouths, because h has two ayanss, the northern and 
southern, which include the seasons,“ But the stateoico 
important for our purpose" says Mr Tilak, "is the one 
which follows next. The Arayoaka continues: ‘To t^e 
right and the left side of the Year-God (arc) the bnght and 
the dark (days) and the following verse refers to it: 7 

one (form) is bright, thy another sacrificial [dark}, two 
d[ different forms, thou art like Dyau. Thou, O selt-depe^ 
dent, protectest alt magi c powe r s; O P njan, let thy 

“ I Th. n«4 wa/mm^ in »«»«* i"™ ^ ■*“ ti«n 1“'*'^**^ “ 
incan - COloan,” a* tlwrt *« «rioiu O* «<0“« dHwrdln _ 

dnm nil dlgtit-fall. H ■« t® "***« “ the Wsbc wOU 

iHlt d»y and BJjttit become «jcnl in dnrttSoiip and sometani® 

Jnd iboft arairdifig to tLe movtmtnta of the son oacthward and 
Fee eumplc, tb* wintry mijhli are long amd iht day* lAifift, thn s ^ 

day* liiag and the nifsbU short. Thera *ro atwi d»y* and 

thn equitoeiiil rtgioo. ^ ^-mwTl I 

> Tout aW I 3r 3 ff MTl 
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be here AtispiciDus.''^ ^ Mr. Tllak comm^nt^ on this as 
fcIlQK'S; "The verse nr the m^in/ra here referred to Ls 
Rv. vL 58. i. pQ^an is there compared to Dyau and is said 
to liave two formsi dark and btightp like Akani. These dark 
and bright forms of AAani are said to constitute the right 
and the left sides of the personified year. In other wordsi 
the passage clearly states that the dark and tbe bright parts 
of AAani do not follow^ each other closely, but are situated 
on the diametricalty opposite sides of the year. This can 
only be the case. If the couple of Day and Nightp rcprcaeiited 
by Ahani, be taken to denote the long night and the long 
day In the Arctic region. There the long night is matched 
by the long day, and while the one oecurs when the Sun 
is at the winter solstice^ the other occurs when be is at the 
summer solstice- The two parts of AAf^ai nrCj therefore^ 
very correctly represented as forming the right and the lelt 
sides of the V^ar-Gvd in the Ara^yaka, and the passage 
IhtLs materially supports the view about the nature AAam 
mentioned above^ 

We think that the inference of the long night and the 
long day of the Arctic region drawn by Mr. Tilak from the 
extracts of the Taittirlya Ara3;i.yaka is wrong. The author of 
the Ara^yaka has made his meaning clear by referring to 
Rv. vi. $8, 1 in which POfan, the Sun-God, ts said to have 
two forms, one bright and another dark, consistently with 
the Colours of a day and a night. The bright and dark forms 
of Ahan constitute, as it were, iAf umi of the bright and 
and dark forms of all the three hundred and sixty days that 
make up the year. If one has a dark and a bright 

side^ then 360 4^Aa»s taken together would considerably add 

* T^itLATmn L 3 4 — Wm ^ 

1 int" % I ^ 

ir^T h i wra ^ ^ ^ I 1 

m frorn I 

* Tllik^i AniK Horn* IM Hkt ¥*das (pp. 13^139^ 
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...h. bright ...d J»k slto «ft1»?«t. '"“"-“7 '* 
lb, lotti ol the hright .nd the derk iornte »f »ll th. 

djysolthe y~r ««»ld rpnMit»te it. bright ind dtrk side. 
t%ec,i..i. Hen- th. Ar.„.ke »y.i "Tbih. right.» 

Ih. l.k Side of thfi year.God are the bngHl and d.rk 

fdays),'' each day conUibating to the bright and rwH flig 

to Lhe dark side. The distinct reference to Pflsan and to 

Abanin the above passage clearly ^ 

intend! an ordinary d.y with a bright and a dark side in 1» 
taken of all the days that ccn.tiiute a year which* 

like a day, has consequently a bright and a dark side, y t e 
sum total of the bright and dark forms of all the days. This 
appears to us to be a rational interpretation of the passages, 
and Mr, Tilak's arguments do not seem to us to be at ^ 
convincing. U the passiiges implied a long day and a ong 
night, each of six monlhs’ duration, there would have h«eu no 
room tor necessity for referring to Pdsao or Allan, f.e.. an 
ordinary day and night 

Biit the passages of the Taittirya Ara^yaka stiU admil 

ofaootherinterprelation. Tliefirstpassagetneansthat*'the 

year has one head, and two dlifer.:nt mouths; and all this 
is season-characteristic ; and the second passage means that 
the year has a bright and a dark {side); one on the right, 
and the other on the left. The following verse refers to it; 
*Thy one (form) Is bright, thy another sacrificial (dark); two 
flAflJtj of different forma ; thou art like Dyau.'” From the 
above, It appears that the two different mouihs of the 
Vear-God caused the different seasons, the one mouth or side 
being bright, and the other dark. 11 will be uhown later on 
that the VedLc year commenced from autumn, and the half 
year commencing Irom this season, and lasting through wint 
and spring was bright, as the rains held off, and the sky 
remairif^d clear and free from clouds. The other half of t ^ 
year cofnrnenclng from suttirner and lasting till autumn was 
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dark, as Ihere were thunderstorms io summcf, and clouds and 
rains in Var?£ or the rainy season. This is clearly esplatncd 
by the passage Kftsnam f^driulaksanam, ie., “ all this is 
season’CharacleristiCi** The *' dark side referred to in R.v, 
vi, 58. I has been called " sacrificial" y<tjatam), because 
sacrifices were generally commenced at night, and a sacrificei 
known as ftitri sattrs and lasting for nearly three months, 
was performed during the rainy season. This interpretation 
put upon the passages of the Aranyaka also explains the 
meaning clearly. Mr. Til ak need not. the ref ore, have fallen 
back on his pet Arctic theory to e*plain it. 

Lastly, Mr. Tilak quotes a verse from the Rgveda 
(x. 138, 3) to prove his point* The verse is as fallows: 

Vi sdryo /Madhya amucat rafhandive 
vidad disdya pratmSnam iryak 
Dfdahini Pipror asuratya miyinah 
frtdra vyisyae eakrivdm ^Jiivani. 

Mr. TiLik translates the verse as foliowsj “ The Sun 
unyoked his car in the midst of heaven ; ihr Arya found a 
counter-measure for the D^s.t. fndra, acting 

with ^ji^van, overthrew the solid forts of Pipru, :he coujuring 
Asura,"' The transUtio.i of the first part of the versa is not 
according to the interpret ation put upon the words vi amueat 
hy Siyapa* The sentence, s&ryt> ratkam w' am/taat madhye 
divak, has been interpreted by the famous commentator to 
mean " the Sun loosened his carriage, I'.f.. set 

it free to travel towards the middle [raadhye) of heaven 
(r'n/Aaw fir’itsthdidya t'inmhta’da)- This interpretation, 
however, is diametrically opp-ised to that of Mr. Tilak who 
Says that the passage rneaun; '* The Sun unyoked his carriagr- 
in the middle of heaven.” thereby implying that the Sun 
slopped his course in mid'heaven, as he secmi to do in the 
Polar region before relr.icing his steps backward to the 
south. But the Sun really never stops his course from the 
time of his appearance on the Arctic horizon till he sinks 
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bdow it hut he wheels rootid and round, gradually ascending 
the skv up to a certain point in mid-heaven, and then 
similariy retraces his steps backward t.ll he sinks down 
below the horizon. Thus he is up in the sky for sii months, 
but lie never slops anywhere either near the horison or in 
the middle of the sky, justifying the expression that "he 
unyoked his carriage " and rested for some Ume. Mr. Tltak s 
interpretation, therefore, is evidently wtong- He says, 
however, that '* the verb m tnue is used in about a doien 
places in the Rgveda in relation to horses, and every where 
it means to ' unharness ’ ' unyoke ’ or ' separate the horses 
from the carriage to rest.' and even Sdyaga lias interpreted 
it in the same way. This vi-tnucya is explained by him « 
ratMt vif/isyn in i. 104, 1. and ratAit vhrtUfys in iii- 3 ^- ^ 
and in X, 160, t. (Also compare i. ijt. 

i. 177, 4J vi. 40. 0- The oiost natural meaning of the 
present verse would, therefore, be that ' the sun unyoked his 
carriage,' " We admit the torrectnesB of the interpretation 
put by Siyaua upon thu word vi-mucya in the different 
verses referred to above, but we challenge the correctness 
of the inference drawn therefrom by Mr- Tilak. We caa 
easily understand the unyoking of a horse, i.e., stparatifg "■ 
/rffffl a carriage ; but we cannot conceive the idea of unyokitig 
a carriiigc which is noi a living and self-moving thing like ® 
horse- The yeiing of a horse implies that it is harnessed an 
flWtffAci/to a carriage, in other words, that its free 
u rest rain ed ; and uttyttMiftg it means tliat its restraint 1 
takcti away, that it is separated from the carriage, and t a 
its flee motion is restored- SimilArly, on this analogy, 
vi amucat would imply the rfmovat of tke rtstratftt 
»pon the free iffotion of the carriage aad restoring tts usoi 
motion- When Sdya^a said ilm vt-mucjut meant " to 
or set free for travel," he undoubtedly had in h« min 
idea that the chariot was stopped or obstructed in its moUon 
by something, and that the obstruction having been 
it wis sot free to travel in the middle of the sky- Mr. 
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objects lo Siya^a’a translation of tKadkye as “ towards tba 
middle of heaven ” and says ihal it should be ■' in the midst 
of ihe sky." Even if we admit TiUk's interpretation of the 
word, tliu iilea would be that the chariot, whose motion had 
been obstructed in the midst of tiie sky, Wds set free to travel 
as soon as that obstruction was removed. Now let us see 
whether there is mention of any obstruction m the two 
verses immediately preceding the one quoted by Mr. TihA. 

The first verse of the hymn (x. t^S, i) says that Lidra 
rent Vda clouds), brought the morning light to Kutsa. 
set free the imprisoned waters and thereby destroyed all the 
tactics of Vrra. The second verse says that Indra set free 
the rain-water, caused the clouds {f>arvsU) to move, drove 
away the cows (water-laden clouds), drank sweet honey, 
and refreshed the trees by pouring down rain-water on them. 
Then tndra. praised in hymns, caused the Sun to shine. 
Next follows verse 3 * whiclt says that the un oosene 
carriage, setting it free to travel, and that the Aija oun a 
counter-poiso for the Ddsa, etc, The above 

clearly betokens an obstruction of the Sun hy clouds m the 

morning. Griffith says that this Is perhaps an ” 

an eclipse, or to the detention ol the Sun to 
Aryans lo complete the overthrow of the enemies. Bu th s 
surmise is dearly Incorrect. The description undoubtedly 
refers to morning clouds that obstructed the Suo from « ^. 
and when that obstruction was removed by Indra, ^ 

.wi.,... f'«-“Li i' 

skv. This Is -hat is andmtooi hy I*.' 
chariot The pasaae. doe. »« »“o 

that the Son ooyoked the horse, free, the ehatrot aod rested 
awhile io otid-heaveo. ret Mr. Tiiak .»old have .* helieve. 

Free, th. word. »'"«» (" ‘ 

dear that wh.o the See’s .harlot was set free fron, the 

ohstteetioo oi the eloeds, the ororaioB had advanced into 
noon or toreooon, alter wWi* the Sen', progteaa waa 
nnienp^ded. 
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As regards the second i>art of the verse, it should be 
slated lie re that the word Ddia does not app^y the 
non-Ary an race, as some Earapean scholars g«em to think, 
but to the enemies of Indra, sonio of whom like Saravars 
liv.30, 14), Pipru (viiLaap 3), and Namuci (v. 30, 7) have 
been designated by that name- Mr. Tilak observes: »The 
exploits described are all heavenly, and it jars with the 
context to tako a single sentence in the whole byrnn as 
referring to the victory of the Aryan over the noo-Aiy^an 
race. There is again the word praiiimAna (Ut. counter-cnea- 
sure) which denotes that what has been done is by way of 
retaliation, a sort of counter-poise ot counter-blast^ with a 
view to avenge the mischief done hy the Ddsa. A battle be¬ 
tween the Aryans and the non^Aryans cannot be'so described 
unless a previous defeat of the Aryans is first alluded to. The 
plain meaning of the verse, therefore^ is that the Sun was 
made to halt in the midst dI the sky, producing a long dajfj 
and Indra thus found a counter-poise lor the Dlsa^ hts 
enemyp for we know thai darkness is brought op by the 
Disa, and it is he who brings on the long night, but if th* 
Diaa made the night long, Indra retaliated or counter-acted 
by making the day as long as the night of the ^ 

As our readers will now be able to judge^ this interpreta¬ 
tion put upon the passage by Mr, Tilak h entirely wrOPR- 
There b no question here of the long day and the long nighty 
and of counterpoising the former against the Latter- If there 
is any sense of counterpoisings it will be found in the descrip* 
tion of the Sun's chariot being set free to move in the midst 
of the sky, after It was obstructed by the D^sa^ represented by 
rain-cloudsp As the Ddsa obstructed the progress of the Suo's 
chariot^ so the Sun was enabled to set it free, 1. 
move on in the sky. This is what is understood by 
word praiimdHff. ft does not and cannot mean that the long 
Polar day followed the long Polar night. Mr^ TilaJc^s 

' TiUk'l Ar^ti^ Hvmi im tJu p. 143. 
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interpretation I thoujjh highly ingenious, is not at all borne 
out by the context, and he fails to prove that the Vedic bard 
had in hU mind the idea of a long day as against a long night. 

These are the principal proofs that Mr. Tilak has adduced 
to show that the Vedas contain references to a long day and 
a long night of the Arctic region* But we have carefully 
weighed them in the balance, and found them wanting. 




CHAPTER XXI* 

EXUII!*AT10JI OF MS. TIUK'S IBEORTf OF THE UCTIC CEiBLE 
OF THE JIEY4K5 l»iUdJ 

The Months ano the seasons. 

Mf. Tilak, bulTnvift^ iia lis does, tbal ht; has discovefcd 
proofs of a long Arctit: dawn, and a lo«g day and a long nigHt 
of the Arctic region in the Vedie Siteralure, which, however, 
we have found on critical tixamiaalton lo be unreliable an 
ooconvincing, pursues bis investigation in other directions 
with a view to colled further proofs in support of thisthsory, 
He argues that if ihe Aryans really lived in the Arctic region, 
there wonid be found distinct mention of si*, seven, eight or 
more Suns corresponding to the months of sunshine in t e 
latitudes where they lived, and he thinks that he has found 
such unmistakable proofs in the ^eda. Let tis now procee 
to examicie them. 

We refer first,’' says Mr. Tilak, '* to the legend ol 
Aditi, or the seven Adityas (Suns), which is obviously based 
on some natural pheitonienpo, This legend expressly tells us 
that the oldest number of AdStyas or Sons w'as seven, and the 
same idea is mdependently found in mnny other places of the 
^vedi. Thus in i*. S44i 3 Adityas ard siv«n pnesls 

are mentioned together, though the names of ths different 
Suns are not given therein. In ii. 37* t Mltra, Aryam 
Bhaga, Vamna, Daksa and Am^a arc menlioned by name as 
so many different Adilyas, hut the seventh is not named. This 
omission does not, however, mean much as t!ie septenary 
character of the Sun is quite patent from the fact th.ai he u 
called (aeven-horsed) in v. 45, 9. and his ' sev^' 

wheeled ' chariot is said to be drawn by ‘ seven bay stee^ 
(i. 50, a), or by a single horse ‘with seven names’ in i ‘ h 
a. The Atharva-veda also speaks of ' the seven bright ray* 
of the Sun' ‘ (vil. 107, i) : and the epithet AdityH, a* ^PP 
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to the Suli in the ^veda, is rendered more clearly by 
Ad'tteh putr&k (Aditi's sons) In A, V. Jiiti. 3, 9. Sdya^a. 
following YAslcai derives tids seven-fold character of the Sun 
from Ws seven rays ■ hut why solar rays were taken to be 
seven still remains unexplained, unless we hold that the 
Vrdic bards had anticipated the discovery of seven prismatic 
rays or colours which were unknown even to Ydska or 
Sdyana. Again though the existence of seven Suns msy be 
explained on this hypothesis, yet it fails to account for the 
death of the righih Sun ; for the legend of Aditi, ^Rv. x. 
y2, 2. 3) tells tis, * of the eight sons of Aditi, who were 
born from her body, she approached the Gods with seven, 
and cast out M&rU^da. With seven sons, Aditi approached 
{the Gods) in the fonner age j'w/tfw); she brought 

thither Mdndpda again for birth and death. '* 

Mr. Tilak refers to this legend of Aditi to prove that 
there were otily sewn months of sunshine, each moiith 
having been allotted to a particular Sun, and that from the 
eighth niODih there was no sunshine, or the long .Arctic night 
commenced, an idea which, he (hi.iks, was expressed by 
Aditi having produced her eighth son, named Mkrtinda, who 
was cast out. or who was brought by her for birth and lieath 
This explanation apparently proves an Arctic rharactenslic ; 
but kl us critically examine il. 

In Rv. ii. 27, I tmly six Atlityas have been menUoned. 
But «ere all these Adityas the Suns of the six different 
months, or to speak more correctly, the same Sun with a 
different characteristic in each month according to the differ¬ 
ent region of the sky he occupied or traversed m the course of 
hU motion? We do not think so, They are not mentioned 
as the givers of m.itrriil light, but as divinities who are 
■mighty, profound, unsubdued, subduing, many-eyed, who 
behold the innermost (Ihi.ughts of meni, whether wicked or 
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virtuous, whether f^r from or fttgh to tho« royal 

(Rv il. 21, 1). The next verse says that "the divine Adilyas 

are the opholders (of all thbgs) movable or 

the prelectors of the universe, the provident ,n acts , _ 

collectors of rain ; the possessors of veracity; 

of oor debts." The 8 th verse says: "They ophold the three 

worlds, three heavens, and in their saenfices, t ree ««- 

monies ^are comprised); by truth. Adilyas, has yonr great 

might teen produced, such as is most excellent, Aryaman, 

»nd V,™,..” B, Ih. .h,„ wo,y, ■■ in .nn . - 

,er.e. SSyn,. nnd,T,t.-,d, the..„h, .S, : 

^ind the sky. r*.e.. the tipper and higher region of ; 

at,d by the "three heavens” {dyt*n) he 
the three «>, and Saiyam.^^ 

then, are the three worlds and the three heavens, making up 
in all the six Ukas, over each of which, one o e a 
Adityas mentioned in the first verse presided. Iti 
another Lifkfi has not been taken into account, Pta-, ■ 

which, with the six. made up in a later age the seven 0 ir^' 
Pf*., BAh*. B/ittvah, Si>ah, MaAah, Janah, Tapah an 
Saiyam. The first Loka was ondonbtedly presided over by 

Mitra. hut he was not the Sun or Surya, as this l^tninary 

derived his light add power from him. and the other Adity*<- 
As RBgoiin savs, "Mitra represents sometimes the Sun itse^ 
.ud sometimes light generally, or again the power who 
the Sun aod brings him forth to shine on the world a 
proper time-1 Sn Rv, i. r 15, » the Sun has been desenb j 
as “ the eye of Mitra, Varupa, and Agni,’’ and in verse 5 
of the same hymn, it is said that "as the sight of Mitra 
Varupa, he displays his form (of brightness) in the^ mt 
of the heavens," fn Rv. vii. 60, . ^«rva (the Sun) has ^ 
invoked by the bard "to report us truly sinless to Mitra 
Varupa" and in verse 4 the same hymn, it has been * * 
that " Mitra, Varupa, Ary am an and the other .Adityas. ^ 
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tug equal love, prepare the patK (or the Sun (to travel).”' 
The Sun, theref^ore, is i deiiy subordinate to Mitra, Varn^a 
and the other Adilyas. As Ragoein rightly says, “ Sirya is, 
in the ^veda, the material visible luminary, ' created’ by tlje 
Gods (or even some particiiiaf Godj, and obedient to their 
bidding. But Sflrya is not only the Sun, he is also the Sun- 
god, powerful, independent, subject only to the ordinances 
of the great .Adityas, ihcmselves governed by fea, the 
supreme Cosmic and Moral Law.'** The Zoroastrian system 
also "admits a Suu-god, Miihra, who is the Creator of the 
God of Light, Orinuid, and of the God of Darkness, 
Ahriman,*'^ a belief similar, in some respects, to that of the 
Vedic Aryans who thought tliat the Sun derived hb light 
from the Gods who revealed iiim. Rv- x. ja, 7 says : “ The 

Gods overspread the world like clO'tids. Sorya ,the Sun] lay 
hidden in the ocean-llke sky. and the Gods revealed him.” 
Verse 5 of the same hymn clearly says who these Gods 
were : “Aditi was horn. 0 Dak»a, and she was thy daughter. 
The benevolent and immortal Gods were bom after her. ’ 
So the Gods were the sons of Adhi, or Adilyas. The word 
Dakfa in this verse stands for the Creator himself; but 
among the .Adityas, there b also a Daisa (also called DhyyJ 
and the Vedic bard, availing himseU of the use of the word 
in two dlHerent senses, indulges in a conundrum, saying 
"Aditi was bom of Dak^, and Dakja was born of 
Be that as it may, there can be no doubt that the Adity^ 
were the Cosmic Gods who, among other acts, revealt-d tbc 
Sun that lay hidden in the sky, in other words, 

Sun to shine, by each giving him a portion^ of bis ig t. t 
would thus appear that they wsce not the Suns 0 so many 
months, but divinities born of the One aud the n ditr. 

Verse 8 of the same hymn say* that eight sons were bom of 
Aditi, but she took with her only the first seven to t e os, 

™.SU, 

' Raeadn'f (Wir /jtili*, yp- 

‘ Hat. Hist Hthf iVwW, Vol. 11, p- 50^ 
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and cast away the eighth, named MSeUnde (lit, the mortal 
egg). These seven immortal sops of AdUi were called 
Aditydh or the Divine Adilyas, while the eighth Adity^ 
called Mirtinda, was produced by her "for birth and 

Hence, being mortal he lad no place among t e 

Immortals. He is identified with our terrestrial Sun or Surya, 
who is really sobjeet to “birth and death," as he is torn cvepr 
morning and dies in the evening. The seven Adityas, who 
revealed him by each giving lum a portion of his light, were 
not, like him. subject to “birth and death," and were there¬ 
fore immortal or Detdk. Their function was to uphold the 
Universe, a work far more important than that of merely 
lighting the earth (Rv. i- ya, g and il 3 ?, 4 )‘ 
the seven Sons of the seven months, during which there ts 
continuous day-light as in the Arctic region, but mighty 
divinities virho created, protected and upheld everything, 
movable and immovable, in the Universe. This appears 
to us to be the real import of the legend of the seven 
AiiityM (Divine Adityas) and of Mdtthnda, the eighth 
Adilya or Sorya, who was produced by Aditi "for birth and 
death/^ If we be^ this in our mind, and also the fact that 
the seven Divine Adilyas revealed the Sun by each giving 
him a portion of his light, it will not at all be difficolt for us 
to understand why he (the Sun) was called SapUf^s or 
“seven-horsed" {Rv. v. +5, 9), and his chariot “scveP-wheeled?' 
which was drawn by “seven bay steeds'" {Rv. i- J 64 i ^ 
why again he had “seven bright rays" (A. V. vii. lo?- 
Mr. Tilak is unwilliog to concede that the ^vedic Arysr» 
discovered or were even aware of the existence of ^ 
Mveti prismatic rays of the SuTij as if this discovery retjui ^ 
iiny extraordinary scientific knowledge. Every playfnl chU 
knows^ when blowing out water in minute particles tro® 
his mouth against the Sun* that his rays are mulU-CcJoTirc 
and create miniaturfi rambows. The rays of the Su*i ^ ^ 
found to he refracted tn beautifiil colours from the droopi^R 
lashes of the eye, acting as so many piiacns and prodtf-* 
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asight worthy of fairy-laad. Ths mnlti-eoloored solar rays 
are also seen through natural crystals which are abundant 
in the Himalaya and other places. It is further most tlkdy 
that the colours of the rain-bow were attributed by the Vcdic 
bards to the refraction of the solar rays through minute watery 
globules, of which clouds ure formed. Hence U would not be 
unnatural for them to infer that the solar ray consisted of the 
combined seven different rays of the seven Deva Adityas who 
revealed ^the Sun, As we have already said, these seven 
Divine Adkyas were quite distinct from Mhrt&tfds, or the 
Sun. Rv. is, 114, 3 says; “ The sky regions are seven, with 
seven dlRcrenl Suns Suryih ); the sacrificing priests 

arc seven ; and Deviik Adityah are seven ; O Soma, protret 
us with them.”' I n this verse the ■' different Suns " and the 
” Devah Adityah " have been separately mentioned, thereby 
showing that the two sets {Nina Suryik and DevLh 
Adttydft) are distinct from one another. But as there is only 
one Sun, how is it that different or seven Suns have been 
mentioned ? The answer to this question Li simple- When 
the Sun, in the course of his motion in the sky, occupies a 
particular regiim, he comes under the direct influence ot a 
particular Deva Adilya presiding over that region or sphere, 
and assumes a distinct aspect. Hence he becomes or 

speaking more correctly, seven in number, according to is 
coming under the influence of a particular Deva Aditya- As 
the Taittirlya Ara^yaka explains: " ResorUng to or shining 
in dlifereTit regions, (the Suns) make the seasons, 
observes in his commentary; - The tiiffereot features of the 
different seasons cannot be accaiinted for, except by supposing 
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theni tci HavJC been caused by different Suns; iherctorej 
different Suns must exist Ifi different regions."' It niay be 
irgued, hawever* iSiat if the different seasons are produced 
^ the Sun turning under the influence of tbe seven Deva 
Adkyas in the different periods of the year, the seasons should 
have beens even, and not six, in number, as they are ordinarily 
computed. As a matter of fact, Me &/ seasons has 

to hi in thi ‘'J- 164, 15). The 

iranslatiors of this verse is as lolWs : -'Of these that are 
born togrther^ sages have called thv. seventh the slngle-boriii 
for six are twins and are muvable and are born of ihe Gods] 
{heir desirable {properlies} placed severally in their proper 
abode are various (also) in form, and revolve for the benefit 
oI that which is stationary/' These twins have been 
interpreted to be the six seasons^ each,made up of 
months , the seventh is the interc^ary month which has no 
fclbw. Though there is a Deva Adilya to preside over it, 
it is not considered to be divine likv the tesU becaus*^ it is 
single-born. Thus we find mention made iu the Rgveda nl 
ibr seventh season aljjo* The explatiatioii of the seven Sun* 
and the seven Deva Adityas that we have given above iSi 
therefore* correct. The iS^kapaiha Br4hiiiaua (1*^^ ^■3'3) 
explains the legend of .4ditt somewhat on the same litu-^. 
Ii says that seven alone of Aditi's sons are styled Z?fPdA 
AdiiyaA by men^ and that tiie eighth, wfas born 

undeveloped, whereupOTi the Aditya Gods created men and 
othpr auimals out of him. This probably is a faint echo, or a 
vague and indistinct realisation of the scirntific truth that 
the earth was created out of the Sun, along with the other 
planets of our solar system, and that w^hen the earth became 
fit for the evolution and support of lifet m^Ti and animals 
w^ere created on iu 

^ From the above riiscu^ision, it is clear that the seven 
Adkvas are not the seven Suns of the seven months^K dunwg 
whirh (he long day prevails in the Arctic region, nor docs 
the eighlb Aditya, who was cast away by Aditi for birth nud^ 
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death, signify the advenl^of the hng Arctic night. The birth 
and death of the eighth Aditya clearly proven hi5 dail]f rising 
and setting, tl is also evident that the seven Deva Aditya^ 
who went to the abode of the Gods with Aditi are the seven 
luminaries v^hc are laupposed to light tip the seven sky-regions 
or L^AaSt and to lend their rays to the eighth to enable him 
to shine over the terrestrLal region- This appears to us to 
be the only correct interpretation of the Vedic passage 
quoted and discussed above. 

It may he urged, however, that there is distinct mention 
of ^ntv/v^ Adifyax in the BrhhmapaSt ^ch assigned to one 
month. The SaUpatha Br^ma^a (*i. 6. 3. B) asks s ** How 
many Adityas ate there The answer is as follows ; “ There 
aTe twelve months of the year. Hence the number of 
Adltyaj IS twelve/ 

The l/fianiiads also mention livelve Adityas (Bp 
Up. III. 9, 5), and in the post-Vedic literature they are 
everywhere said to be twxbe in nu in her, corresponding to 
the twelve months of the year How^ is the discrepancy to be 

explained ? It is easily cjplained^ if we rt-member the original 
distinction betw^een the DevAh and the Adilya who 

is morul {MAriAndu}. The twelve Adityas, mentioned in 
the Satapalha Brihmai^a and thi: post- Vedic literature, are the 
different forms that AfArti^dit (the Sun) assumes in the 
di^rtni The nAnA of Rv. Lx, 114, 3 

to the seven Suns of the seas^itfu-i one of which is 

discarded because it is single -born. These seven Suns mark 
:the change u/" Mf The twelve Suns (jifj^yAr) 

belong Eo the twelve menlAi (each being asaigoed to one 
montbji and as such, are the creators or inaug era tors of the 
months. The Rgvedic idea of tlie seven Uev^A 
and seven Suns, who inaugurated the different seasons by 
being located in particular regiens of th<" sky, eich presided 

1 5*14. Br^h-p (kL 6 . 3 . 8 ): ifii 1 
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over by a particular Mitya, was only elaborated in a 
later age by liarmotiiaing the namber of the Suos t i^a*) 
with the nwTnber of the months of the year; at t ese 
Adltyas were only the different forms of the Mhrt « b, aa 
not the Devhh Adiiyhh who presided over the seven itfAnr and 
whose number remained fixed as seven. The 
Arai^yaka [1- 13- =*’3) mentions the names of the eight sons of 
Aditi, which are as followMitra, Vanifla, Dhdir. Arj-am:^, 
Am^a, Bhaga. (ndra and Vivasvat The first seven are t e 
seven Devkh Mityih who preside over the seveo Lf ias, an 
the last (Vivasvat) is the ,\f irtiitda, the Sun who illumines 
the terrestrial sphere, and is subject to birth aod death. He 
assumes seven different forms when creating the seasons, 
and twelve different forms when creating the months It 
would thus appear that the Tneotion of seven Devi/t 
in the Rgveda, and of twelve Adityas in the later Vedic 
literature does not prove that the Aryans knew only of ae'*'” 
Suns and seven months of daylight while living in the Arctic 
region and that this number was increased to twelve when 
they came to live in the Tropics. The interprcUtioTi pat 
ttpoo the passages by Mr. Tilak and tlie inference drawn 
therefrom are clearly wrong. 


We win now tym to another evidence tendered 
Mr* Tilak to prove bU theory of the Arctic home at tbe 
Aryans, This is a reference in the ^veda to nine or ten 
moiiths of sun-shiac during which the annital satira Of 
sacrifice was performed. 


The Instiltition of sacrifice is as. old as the Indo-Ary^® 
civilisation. ** The ^tg^^eda,” says Mr* Tilak, mftotions 
number of ana^nf sactifieers, styled * our fathers' [h 33- ^3^ 
vi. 32. 2) who initiated the sacrifice in ancierd 
laid down for the guidaoce of man the path which he simni , 
in futiarep follow. Then the sacrifice offered by Mann Is takffl 
as Ihe type, and other sacrifices are compared with it in i 
But Manu was not alone to offer this sacrifice to the “G 
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In n. 63, 7r tie is said to have made the first offerings to the 
Gods along mth the seven Holjs; ivhilc Atigiras and Yayiti 
are mentioned with him as ancient sacrificera in i. 31. 17, 
Bhrgu and Angiras in viii. 43 > ' 3 . Atharvan and Dadhyanc in 
i. 80, 16, and Dadhyanc. Angiras, Alri and Kanva in i. 139, 
9, Atharvan by his sacrifices Is elsewhere described as having 
first extended the paths, whereupon the Stin tvas born (i. 83, 
5), and the Atharvans, in the pluralt are styled ' our fathers * 
pitarah) along with Adgiiases, Navagvas and Bhfgus in 
a. 14.6. In ii. 44, ta the Da<agvas are said to have been 
the firsi to offer a sacrifice ; while in x, 92, 10 Athaivan is 
spoken of as having established order by sacrifices, when the 
Bhi'gus showed themselves aj Gods by their skill..,Now so far 
as my researches go, i have not been able to find any Vedic 
evidence regarding the duration of the sacrifices performed by 
ManUf Atharvan, Bhfgu or any other ancient sacrificers, except 
the Angirases. There is an annual sattra, described in the 
Srauta SQtras, which is oalled the AngirasAm-ziyanam, and is 
said to be a modification of the thn *^yp<^ 

yearly saiiras. But we do not find therein any mention of the 
duration oE the sattra of the Angirases. The duration of the 
Gavhm^yanam b, however, given in the Taittlrlya Samhith, 
...There are two chief species of Angiraaes {AK^ras tama) 
called the Navagvas and the Da(agvas. mentioned In the 
^gvedaU, 63, 5 and 6). These two classes of ancicat 
sacrificers arc generally menlioncd togetber, and the facts 
attributed to the Angirascs are also attributed to them. Thus 
the Navagvas are spoken of as 'our ancient fathers* in 22, 
2 and > onr fathers’ along with Angirascs and Bhygus in a. 
14. 6. Like the Angitases. the Navagvas arc also connected 

with the myth of Indra over-throwing Vala, and of Saramd 

and Pa^is (1. 62, 3 and 4; v. 29, i a : v. 45, 7 ; io 3 f 8), In 
one of these, Indra is described as having taken their assist¬ 
ance when he rent the rock and Vala (I- Sa. 4 ) i ^nd in v- 
29, 12 the Nat*agvas are said to have praised lodra with 
songs and broken open the firmly closed stall of the cows 
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But lliere are ooty two verses Ln which the duration oI their 
saci ihciat session is mentioned. Thus v. 45, ^ says • Kerc, 
urged by hands, hath loudly rung the press*stone, with whic 

the Navagvas sang (sacrificed) for ten monlhi and in the 

eleventh verse of the same hymn the poet says ; ' I p aoe 

upon (offer to) the waters your Ught-winomg pr^ers w ere- 
with the NavHgvas completed their ten mentht. In ii- 34 - 
IS we again read: 'They, the Da«agvas, brought out 
[dTered) sacrifice first of all. May they favour us at the 
flashing forth of the Dawn'; while in iv S'l 4 the Dawns 
are said ' to have dawned richly on the Navagva .Augiras, 
and on the seeen^moutked Da«agva;’ evidently sh^c? 
that their sacrifice was connected with the break of the Dawn 
and lasted only for ten menfhe. What the Navagvas or the 
Da^agvas accomplished by means of their sacrifices is u « 
described in v. 29. « 4 .ich says; ‘The Navagvas and the 
Daiagvw. who had oRered lihalions of Soma, praised Indra 
with songs ; labouring (at ilj the men laid open the stall « 
kinc, though firmly closed'; while In iii. 39. 5 
'Whtrre the friend (Indraj. with the friendly energ<*tic 
Navagvas, followed np the cows on the knees, there ven y 
with ten Daisagvas did Indra find the =^un dwelling in dark¬ 
ness (/«-«'«.■ ksiyenlani ).' In x. 62. a and 3, the Angira^S 
of whom the Dafiagvas and th.‘ Navagas were the prinapa 
species {Anyirai-tama s. 6a, 6), are however said to have 
themselves performed the feat of vanquishing Vala, rescuing 
the cows and bringing out the Sun, at the end of the year 
vatsare Valam abkindan) ; but it obviously mean* 
that they helped Indra in achieving St at the end of the yejr- 
Combining all these sialements we can easily deduce (D 
that the Navagvas and the Da^agvas completed their sac^ 
fices in ten months; (2) that these sacrifices were 
with the early flush of the Dawn; (3) ihat the 
helped Indra in the rescue of the cows from Vala at the 
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of the year ; and {4) that at the pfare where Indra went in 
search for the cows, he discovered the snti ' dwflltns^ in 
darkness.**^ 

The etymological signiBcanc-* of the words Navigvas and 
Da^agvas has been thus explained by Siva^a: The Afigirascft 
are of two kinds^ the Navagvas or those who rose after com¬ 
pleting the satira in nine moathg, and the Da^a^-as^ or those 
who rose after finishing the sacrifice in ten montha."^ Originally 
the Navagvas must have received tlieir name by compkriog 
their sacrifice in nine months only; but, as has been seen in 
Ry, V. 45i 7 and Ei. they like the Da^agvas completed the 
sacrifice in ten months. It ISt, therefore, admitted that the 
sat fra or sacrifice usually lasted for ten months, though there 
is evidence to show that there were Awgiraaes Brhaspalip son 
of Angiras) who probably performed the sacrifice fn seven 
months (Rv. x. 47^ 6)^ and others who were called Vlrdpas 
(Rvp K. 62. 5 and 6 } who performed it variously. But of all 
these various species of Angirases, the Navagi'ag and the 
Da^agvas were admittedly the best, who performed it in ten 
months^ So far Mr. Tilak's first deduction 1* correct. 

With regard to the second deduction that '"tlicse sacri¬ 
fices were connected with the early flush of the Dawn/- sW 
We can say is that Rv. ii. 34, r2, quoted by him in -tupport of 
it, does not prove that there w^as a long night fur two auonths 
after ten months of sunshinci at the end of which the Dawn 
flashed forth and the sacrifice commenced. The translation 
of the verse la as folIo^v3 : ^^^fay they who^ the first celebra- 
tors of the ten months^ rite, accomplished this sacrifice, 
re-animate us at the riatng Dawn ; for as thr Dawii with purple 
rays drives away the night, so [do they scatter the darkness) 
with great and pure and mist-dispelling radiance. ’ The 

* TEI^'i AnHc jtfww# itt lW*f. pp- t6o-fiSj 
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ver»e is addressed to the Maruts (Wind*), who axe identified 
here with the Ua-iagvas. and the p«t invokes their aid at 
the end of the performance of ten months* sacrifice to animate 
them at the rising of the Dawn by scattering the darkne« 
with their misl-diffieiUng radiance. jui.t as the Dawn herself 
drives awajf the night with her purple rays. From the simile 
of the driving away of the night, it is clear that the darkness 
which the MarnU are invoked to dispel ts not the darkness of 
right, either long or short, but another form of dariness 
which makes the Sun and the Dawn invisible for months, and 
is caused by clouds overspreading the sky liko » 
sombre pall during the rainy season. The phrase '‘mUt^dU* 
pell in g radiance" lends a strong colour to this view, for 
clouds are merely mists formed high up the sky. U is the 
Maruts or Winds that drive away the clouds from the sky and 
usher in, at the end of the rainy season, bright dawns and 
days, when the sailro Is commenced again. The idea has 
bei n more eiaboraled in the neat verse which is ai follows : ' 
“They, the Rndrai., equipped with melodious flute, and 
decorated with purple ornaments, ejtalt in ihe dteeUi/tg «/ 
watgrt, and fcottering the chads with rapid vigour, they 
endowed with delightful and beautiful forms" Hare the 
Maruts are identified with the Rudras, and the meaning of 
the phrase ■'mist-dispelling radiance" in the preceding verse 
is now made qnite clear, because they are said to exalt in 
the dwelling of waters and to scatter the clouds with rapid 
vigour. Thus it was not the darkness of the long Arctx 
night ihal the poet had in his mind, but such gloom as 
caused by clouds overspreading the sky for days and months 
together In the rainy season. Mr. Tibk's inference. 
fore, that the darkness refers to tiie darkness of the long 
Arctic night is clearly wrong. 

We will now examine the correctness of his thf'' 
inlerence, nix., "that the sacrificers helped li.dra in th e rescue^ 

I BY.ii, 34. .3—vwitfSivrif*^ vci iprw irttv 
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of the cows from VaSa at the c»d 0/ Me ytarJ' Let us first see 
^ho this Vail was. Rv i. ii.j says: ''Thau. O Wicldef 
of the thunderbolt, didst break open the cave of VaU where 
he kept the kine (of the celestials concealed) ; the deities 
oppressed (by Vala) no longer fear him, having obtained 
thee as their protector,” Rv. tv. 5 ®- 5 “ 7 * = ''(Aided) by the 
praised and brilliant troop (of the Angirases;, he destroyed 
with sound the mischievous Vala. Brhaspiti, shouUng aloud, 
set free the boon-bestowing oblation-supplying kine. Now 
Bfhaspati literally means the Lord of the Devas {^BfhatAfi 
dev&na^H pati) ind is sometimes Ldentilied with Indra. At 
any rate, he was the principal co-adjutor of Indra in releasing 
the confined kine, and U jointly praised with him verse 

to and II of the above hy*nti; also hymn 49 * sa™® 

The kine in the Rgveda are sometimes used as a simile 
for the solar rays, and sometimes for the ram-clouds whtc 
resemble theni not only in their variegated colours, vis., dark, 
white, red, and black, but also in the supply of milk m the 
shape of rain. As milk and its preparations are necessary for 
the performance of sacrifice, so is rain-water 
necessary for the growth and production of corn an 
which are ti^d in sacrifice as oblatioiia or o eriags.^^ ^ 
the clouds are described as -‘oblation-snpplymg kme. No . 
Vala, the enemy of the Gods and of mankind, used to steal 
away these cows and keep them conceale m ^ rttn* 
other words, he caused drought by withhoMmg c 
Though the shy remained overcast hy doods concealing the 
the Davin. the Sun and the solar rays, there was some«m« 
very little rain ; and it was, therefore, the duly the 
to relcue them as well as the rain-water rom 
ment in Vala's cave. This VaU was the same as Vjua and 

Susna, and the killing of ihe demon resulted ,n the pouang 

down of copious rain and the release of the Dawn, the Suu 

At L u railed covra in Vcait parlance- 

and solar ray^ which abo were caiic a j •. ■ 

r i.k.K alter Abanaant rain-lall 

This, Id plain languigCi mcaDs that 
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in the seisoiiiK ^hfS cloudm diiapp^r^di the sky hecainc 
dear, and the Dawn and the Sun shone as brightly as ever. 
This is what is understood by ihe creation of the Dawn and 
the Sun by Indra. Aa we have ntready said, Brhaspati was 
regarded as ihe principal co-ad|utor of Jndra in this tcrdhle 
conflict with the demon, io as much as he was the lord ol 
Vic or the maniras ihat were chanted at the performance 
of the sacrifices, and no sacriBce could be efficacious without 
the proper recital loti of the matfirss. The connection of 
rain-iall with the regular performance of sacrifices was^ ac¬ 
knowledged even in a much later age* which is compafativcly 
recent, when Lord Kffi^a who did not seem to coonlcna&ee 
much the performance of Vedic sacrificeSt could not help 
saying in the as follows i "*Rain is caused by 

the performance of sacrifice, and annam or food Is produced 
by raioJ*^ Hence Brhaspati has been described in 
jo^ 5 as having destroyed Vala, the demon of drought, with the 
help of the brillianl iroop of Angirases who performed the 
saitra or anoual sacrifice for ten months, to the accompani¬ 
ment of the loud chaniing of the Vedic maniras^ and as 
having released the petiuup kine hy sh&niiftg ahud. If 
bear these facU in out mind, il wdll be easy for us to under¬ 
stand why the Goddess of Speech, or of 

or the sacrificial Fire of that designation for that matter, vras 
tailed yfirsghnlt or the killer of Vftfa. tt will also be 
possible for us to realise the meanttig of Rv. x. §2, 2 3 

which say that ihc Angirases after performing their sacrifice 
for one year were able at the end &/ £i to kill Vala, 
rescue the tine, artd make the Sun visible in the sky. The 
end of the year, therefore, corresponded lo the end of the 
rainy season, which also marked Ihe beginning of ihe New 
Year, and as it began from the end of (the raiuy 

season), the year also probably came to be designated ^ 
Varsa- That the object of the sacrifice performed by the 
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Navagvas ind the for ten motillis was the poo ring 

of timely rain will appear frqni Rv. v. 45, 11 which says : 

offer to you {Gods), /or th^ s&kr of waierf an all-bestowing 
sacrifice whereby ihe N-^vagvas (ibe nioe mootha miTiistraiit&) 
have completed the ten months' rile. May we^ by the sacri^ 
ficea, be ihe protected of the Gods ; tnay vve, by this sacrifice^ 
trosa over the boundaries of stn/*^ 

It would thus appear that the main object of the 
s&iir&s or saciifices was waicr or the precipitation of timely 
rain, and that the ten munths" sacrifice performed by the 
Navagvas and the Da^agvas does not at aJI signify ten months 
of sunshine, and two months of darkness^ or long with 
Arctic characteristics. The Angirases performed this sacrifice 
for ten months during whichp they thoughti Indra and his 
allies had been sufficiently strengthened by ntnwires, the offer 
of the Soma juice and oblations to wage on war with Vala 
or Vftra for the remaining two months; but there were 
other sacrificers, as we shall see fater on^ who performed 
the mitm for full twelve monthsp because they believed that 
Indra and his allies needed their help all the more during 
the period when they were in the thick of the fight. That 
this fighting took place in the rainy season would further 
appear from the following beautiful description of nature in 
hymn 45 of the Fifth Majjd^ila after the rains held off 

L fndra recovered (the hiden cat tie) j hurling his 
tbimdcrbolt from heaven at the prayers of the AngirasesT 
the rays of the approaching Dawn are spread around ; the 
divine Sunp scattering the dostcred gloomn has risen and 
set open the doors ot (the habitations of) njen* 2 * The Sun 
distributes his Tadiance as if it was u substance J the parent 
of the rays of light tthe Dawn), knowing his approach* comes 
from the spacious t firmament J; Me nven with running 
u^aters jfflB, ^r^akj'ng dovn iktir ; the heaven is stable 

I Rt. V 4S. It i-ftu 41 ^ ^ wn; 1 W 
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like a constructed pillar. 3 - To me, wKen oilcang praise, 

as to an aocient author of sacred songs, the burthen of the 
cloud (descends) ; the cloud parts (with iu burtheiiji the 
sky performs (its office); th- assiduously worshipping 
Angirases are eahausled by much (adofatioti). ^ 

It would appear from the above description that Indra 
has already recovered the hidden cows and caused 
raioa to fall, and the rainy season is just over. The sky « 
clear, aod the Sun and the Dawn have begun to shine again 
with their wonted lustre. The rivers, after the rams, am 
in high flood, breaking down their banks, and the sky behs 
stable like a pillar. Occasionally, however, there are pass, 
ing clouds as in autumn, from which rain (alls; and even as t e 
is offering his prayers, rain descends on him from a 
passing cloud; but that cloud soon disappears agaiu. These 
are the well known characteristics of autumn in India. 

The hymn further goes on : '* S- = 

let us be engaged in pious acts; bt us entirely annihilate 
the hostile ; let ns keep off all secret enemies; let us hasteo 
to the initiator of the rite. 6, Come, friends, kt ns celrbrab 
that solemn rite which was effectual in setting open the 
(secret) stalls of the (stolen) cattle, by which Maou ovcrcaiM 
Vi^i^ipra, by which the merchant going to the wood (for «) 
obtained the water. 7. At this sacrifice, the stone (set m 
motion) by the hands (of the priests) make a noise, wherchy 
the Navagvas and the Da<agvas offered worship, wbrn 
Sara mi going to the ct^remony discovered the cattle and 
Angiras rendered all the rites effective, 8. When all the 
Angirases, on the opening of this adorable Dawn, catnc 1® 
contact with the discovered) cattle, then milk and the r**f 
wore offered In the august assembly ; for Sarami had faun 
the cows by the path of truth, 9. May SOryi, lord of sc'j" 
steeds, arrive, for he has a distant goal (to reach) by a J" 
011s route- Fled as a hawk, he pounces upon the olf« 
(sacrificial) food ; ever young, and far^sedng, he 3hitt« 
moving amidst rays of light, to. Sorya has ascended abc^ 
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the glistening water. As soon as be has mounted on his 
briglii-backed steeds, sage (worshippers' have drawn him 
like a ship, across the sea; the waters, hearing his com- 
manda. have come down. 11, 1 offer to you (Gods), fur the 
sake af vaier^ an alUhestowLog sacrifice whereby Ihe 
Navagvas have complrled the ten months' rite. May wc, 
by this sacrifice, be the protected of the Gods.^ May we. 
by this sacrifice, cross over the boundaries of sin." '■ 

From the tran.slation of these verses it is evident that 


the poet refers to the ten months* sacrifice that was over 
and became effecUve in so far as the imprisoned kine bad 
been set free and rain had fallen, and that tie Dawn and 
the Sun having been visible again after two months of 
continuous downpour, a new session of the same sacrifice 
has Just been commenced " for the sake of water, or 

rain, which would fall again after ten months. Hence the 

poet, says that the Sun *“ has a distant goal to reach by a 

tedious route/' It may also be noted en passant that the 

Son is said to have risen above the “glistening water," which 
probably was the sea tiiat washed the easteni shores of Sapta- 
Sindbu in those days, and to have been drawn like a ship 
across the sea. It i,s also quite clear that the two montbs 
during which the Dawn and the Sun remained hidden were 
not the months of “ the long night." but only rainy months 
during which the sky remained overcast, causing gloomy 
days, and gloomier nights that only ended with the cessation 
of the rains, and the disappearance of the clouds in autumn, 
when the sacrificial session commenced again, and the New 
Year began. We shall revert to this subject later on. 


it wilt not now be difficult for our readers to understand 
tht import of the verse (Rv. iii- 39, 5) which says that 
"Indra, with the friendly energetic Navagvas, followed up 
the Cows On his knee* and with the tea DaJagvus fastnd the 
dwelling i'h darkness." which is as much as to .^y that 
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after the ten mpaths' sacrifice had been performed, Indra 
caij^ed the rains to fath and discovered the San hidden 
behind the clouds and dwelling in dark ness, as it were. We 
will presently see that the subdaed gloomy light of the 
^nnles!; cLoudy days of the rainy season has been coiopared 
with darkness in the IJgveda. 

Mr. Tllak next sees the indications of a long night in 
the story of Dlrghatami^ aboot which we ^ill now write. 
Dirghatami Is the name of a Rgvedic Rsi who composed 
some hymns. He was the son of Ucatthya and Mamatir 
The followiTtg verses of the Rgveda (i. 158* 4. 5. 6] give 
a brief description of him :— 

* 4. May the praise addressed to you, Alvins, preserve 
the son of Ucatthya. Let not these revolving (days and 
nights), exhaust me. Let not the ten times kindled firt 
consume me. Let it not be that one who is your (dependent) 
bound with bonds] should of himself bile the earth. 5- Ce^ 
not the maternal waters swallow me, since the slaves hurled 
down this decrepit (old mao) in the manner as Traitana 
wounded his head, so has the slave wounded his own, and 
struck his breast and shoulder. 6, Dlrghatamasp the sou 
of MamatAj has grown old after the tenth has passed; 

he is the BrahmA of those w‘ho seek to obtain the object of 
their (pious) work ; he is their charioteer." 

The last verse has been translated otherwise as follows’ 
"Dlrghatamas, the son of Mamati, having grown decrepit 
in the tenth yuga, becomes a Brahman charioteer of the 
waters wending to their goal." Mr. Tllak adopts this 
meaning, and interprets to mean monlh-'* He 

says that Dirghatamas is here identided with the San who, after 
running a course for ten monthsp rides on the waters and 
goes floating in darkness. These waters, says Mr. TUak* 
are in fact, the same over which the King Vam^a is 
to rule, Or which flow^ by his commands^ or for which he ^ 
said to have dug out a channel (Rv, iL 38, 4; vii. 49 t 
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viL 87^ i)p ^ Sflrya^ ind which, being 

released by Indra irom the grasp of Vftra^ bring out the Saii.'^ 
But why strain the meaning of tbe verie, and not admit at 
ODce that after ahining for tea months, itie Sun enters intg 
the doudij—the home of the waters io the rainy season? 
And even If the waters be thos* over which Varu^i rules, 
they must refer as much to tlie walt^rs of the ucean below a^t 
to those of the clouds above, for Varuntt, as we have st^en 
elsewhere, rules over both, tn Rv. 1, 1471 3 and iv. 4, 13 
it has been related that D Erg hat a mas became blind, and it 
was Agni who cured him of his blindnesNv This blind ness 
refers 10 the eye of the Sun being covert up by mists or 
clouds (Rv. i. 1641 14b Sacrifice, or Agni to 

whom oblations are offered, that cured him. This story oi 
Dirghatacuas was developed in a later age in tlic ilahi- 
bhirata (1. 104) into a piteous tale in which the poor old 
ft^t w^ho was bora blind, is said to have been pul on a raft 
by bis wife and sous, and floated down the Ganges, thus 
abandoned to his own fate. But this story has out the 
significance of tbe solar mytht which is traceable in the 
Rgvedic version. 

A word about Traltanain Rv. t. 13S, 5, with whom Dtrgha^ 
tamas has been compdtedi will not be out of placv? here. Tuba 
word occurs onfy once in the Rgv^^daj but the word /niff does 
in Several verses, and it E^eems that the two words are iden¬ 
tical and refer to the same deity. In the Zendavt"‘vta we 
Come across Thraetaona who is described ai^ like 

Indra w^ho, in the ^veda, is called Ahihanta. Both Triia 
and Thratta.ona are called born of, or residing In 

waters. Slya^a, in his gloss on Rv. ja* 5 relates a story 
mentioned in the TaUtlrlya Sai|ihiia, which says that Agni 
created three deities from the waters, whose names arr 
and Trifa with the object of wiping off all 
marks of the offerings niade a I l-hc time of sacrifice. 

Trita, while drinking waiter, fell or was thrown into a well. 
The Aioras, finding him tn this sorry plighti covered up the 
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mouih of ibe wtll to keep bim down, confine d tbcfein. But 
Tiila succeeded at last in forcing opfo liie obstruct ion. 
Rv. i. 105. 9 sayfs that Aptya Trita knows that the seven 
rays of tlte Sun have faMen into the welb and prays that they 
rtiay help httn lo be rescued from liis watery eonfmement. 
The falling of the seven rays of tlic Sun means the sinking 
of the Sun himself into the water Thus we see that the 

stories of Dlrghatama?! and Aptya Trita are analogous. 
What I understand by Fire creating tkata, DtHa and Jriia 
if that they ali refer to the Suns of the three months of the 
rainy season, Ekata being the Sun of the fif^t months 
Dvita tlie Sun of the second month, and Trita the Smn of the 
third month, when the Rainy season was in its futt swingp 
and TriU or the Sun was cocnplirtcly lost to view, or to 
describe In the language of the R^veda, fell into the welt 
and became blind. Though the Anutas tried to hold him 
down by covering tip the mouth of the welh he forced it 
open ; in other wo^ds^ the Sun broke through the cloudsi and 
became visible again. In Rv- 8, 8 it if said tliat TrLta^ 
the son of ipta [waterfi being com mission ni by ludra. look 
up kss Jai^er^s weapons^ and klUcc] the three-headed monster 
of the seven-rays and forcibly took away His 

cows. In the neat vers^j Indra is said to have killed the 
three^headed son of Tvastlfj whose name was 
while calling back the stolen cows. Now the epithet of 
Sa/rta-raimi (seven-rayed) applied to Vftra can only mean 
that he was so described, because he had stolen the seven 
rays of ihe Suri^ and be was ** three-headed beeaose of the 

three months during w^hicli he flourished. From the story of 
Aplya Trita it would apprar that he was a solar deity? aod 
liki: Indra. was engaged in rescuing the Sun from the clutches 
of Vptra during the rainy season. The story of Dirghatam*® 
also points to the same crinclasion. He wiip ihe Sun himself 
wboi after sbiiting for Icn months, became blind, and floated 
down the witera for two montiis till his eyesight was reitoted 
by Agni or the Ajprina. [n other words, the Sun became 
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invUibIt behind (he clouds during the rains, and only became 
visible after the rains had been over. 

But it may be asked, if Dtrghatamas is really the Sun 
who lost hia eve-sight during the rains, why !s he called 
Dirghatamaa or one resiiiing darinesf^ Does not his 

very name imply that he was the Arctic Sun ? The answer 
to this question is that clouds have been identified with 
darkncs.s in many verses of the H.gveda, some of which are 
quoted bolow t 

" When the waters descended not upon the ends of the 
earth, and overspread not that giver of afflgeuce with its 
production, thm indra, the showercr, grasped his bo t, art 
with its brightness out the vatefs/rom the darknest 

{clouds) {^iarnaio ga aduisat) (Rv. i. 33' '^‘ 5 ' this verse 
the clouds have been distinctly identified with darkness. 

In the following verses Vftra has been compare^with 

darkness, and darkness with clouds (Rv, L 56- 4 5 - S) = 

4. '• Divine strength waits, tike the Sun upon the Dawn, 

upon that Indra who is m ide more powerful for protection by 

thee (his worshipper), -who with resolute vigour resists e 

and inflicts severe castigation upon his enemies 
making them cry aloud >Uh pain,. 5. When thou, destroying 
indra, didst distribute the {Vrtral-hidden, Ufe.su.uin.ng, 
undecaying maters through /hediffrent quarters 0/(he heai n, 
then, animated [by the .S'.«u-inice), thou didst engage in 
,»d, will. .*ulting iprow". vpr, ..d dJ,l 

».i «». of »«""■ «• ‘ ' 

sendest down from heaven, by thy power, upon * 

d. ...ii,. IH. (-'I---';;-*J'-. 

.nd „„h,d Vrir. by . .olid lock." Id <k» 

we ,»,y »l» q»«. R.. i- S7. « ^ ' 
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the wielder qf the thciiderboU, hut shattered wiih tb^holt, 
the broad and tduslve cloud Ldto fragmecitSt and hut sent 
down the waters that were confined in it. to flow {at 
verily Ihou atone poucssest all power.** 

Rv. 1 34, JO also connects darkness with cloudjt ^ ^*1 
appear iwm the following translation:— 

The fiarkntss [iamfis) obatmctcd the current of the 
watera; the €h«ii was mi Ain Atl/y o/ but Indra 

precLpitatecl all the waters which the obstructor had con- 

cealt^d in succes&Lon, U iA^ k^ll&ws s/iAe 

Here darkness i& identihed with Vjtra who conceded tbe 
clouds in his belly^ from which rain was prectpilalcd on the 
earth below* 

Rv. t* ’ '*Thty (the MarotaJ spread 

Q^er ike day hy a TBaier-keariHg cla$id {parjaHya}t and thence 
inundate the earth. Here it has been clearly stated that 
the days of the rainy seaBon are dark or ^Uamy. 

Sotne verses of hymn 33 pf the Filth hfaadala will help 
us more elearly to understand what the Rgvedic bard meant 
by ** darkness in which Vftra revelled. Their translation 
is given below : — 

T hoa« Indra, hast rent tlie cloud astinder, thou hast 
M 5 t open the flood-gatesp thou hast liberated the obstructed 
streams;; thou hast opened the vmt cloud, and hast given 
vent to the shower^ having slain the Ddna^^a (V^tra’^. 2^ 
Thou, Thunderer, (hast sri free) the obstructed clouds ifl 
their season ft he rainy season); thou hast invigorated the 
streugih ol the doud. Fierce ludra, destroying the mighty 
Ahi wbeEi slumbering (in the vraters)i thou ha"-t established 
Ihe icputation of thy prowess, 3, Indra, by his pfowc^i 
has annihilated the weapon of that mighty beast, from whom 

Eiif. I 54* irgtiiTRrfffiwfc 
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another more powerfulj considenn^ himself one and 
onmatcKedp was generated. 4. The wi elder of the thunder¬ 
bolt, the render of the rain-cloud, has destroyed with bis bolt 
the mighty Su^pa^ the wrath-born fsoa) of the DAtiavai the 
walker in darkness, the ptuLector of the showering doud, 
exhilarating himself with the food of these [living creatures). 
5. Thou bast discoveredp Indra, by his acts the secret vital 
part of him who tliouglu himself invulnerable, when, power¬ 
ful Indra, in the exhilaration <4 the Soma^ thou hast detected 
him preparing for combat in the dark ub&di^ 6^ Indra, the 
showerer (of benefSu)^ exhilarated by the effused juiceSi 
uplifting (his thunderbolt^ has slain him enjoying the dews 
of the firmament, sleeping amidst the waters and thriving 
in sunless darkness [asurye t a mast)** 

These verses clearly show ft) that Indra rent open the 
cloudbi with his thunderbolt and caused rains to fall; 
that Vftra lay sInmbeFiog on the waters which he had 
Obstructi d ; (^] that a drought [Sn^na) was produced In 
consequence ol this <>h>trnclioii; [4) that Su|pa resided in 
darkness^ and appropriaJed to himself the food of all living 
creatures j in other words, the absence of rain caused all 
vegetable and corn to wUlter; (5) and that Ifidra who made 
a search for V|tra and found him slomberlug in profound 
darkness iiijd thriving on the dew^s of braveri killed him, and 
Caused showers of rain to fall The clouds of thr raifij’ 
season are thus associilt^d with sunless or profound darkness. 
There .^re many other verses bearing on the point (erg,, Rv* 
viij. 6i 16. tjt etc.J, hut It is useless to further dilate on 
the subject. The above proofs are sufficient to establish the 
fact Lha.t the darkne&s in which the Suti dwelt for two or three 
aioTiths, was not the darkness of the long xArclic night, hut of 
the rainy season lasting for that perlbcfT daring which the 
Sun remained hidden behind the clouds, producing gloomy 
dayi^and nights. If Mr. TiUk had carefully taken all these 
Into hiB cousideratiou, h* would assuredly have come 
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to a different conclusion as regards the darkness, in which 
the Sun is said to have dwelt for two months- 

Mr. Tiiak next turns to another evidence to prove his 
theory of the Arctic ho ne of the Aryans- In Rv, t. 124, a 
occurs the phrase praminifi mant4sya jugdni. which Uterally 
means "wearing out the human yugasV Now the word 
yngdof has been variously translated by various Vedic scholars 
as " ages,^’ ‘ gene ration s " and " tribes." but Mr Tiiak, with 
great skill, interprets it to mean "periods of time;’an in 
the above verse, “ monlhs,” Th. translation of the verse 
would accordingly be thus : " Without obstructing d.vme 

riles, allhough wearing out the {lit- human ages), the 

Dawn Shines similar to those that have passed, and is the 
first of those that are to come and shine at regular interva s. 
Mr. Tiiak surmises that the Dawn, after shining every ay 
for ten months, disappeared for two months during t e 

period of the long night, and reappeared again Thus was 
this nenr horn Dawn " the first" of those that were to co«- 
He says that the first of the Ds^wnii no other ihafi 
first of a set or group of Dawns that appeared at the close o 
the long night, and commenced the year." In other wor s, 
he takes her to he the Arctic Dawn, But the very ne* 
verse (L I 34 t 3 ) says; "This U»as is the daughter of 
celcgtiaL region ; clothed in ligbi| she ts seen in t r 

and in verse 5 of the same hymn, she is described as^ 

in the eaft0rH quarter of the spacious firmament, 
needless to say that a dencriplion like this would be inconsis - 
ent with her Arctic character. Mr. Ttlak’s mterprciatio" . 
therefore, dearly wrong. We concede, however, that he 
right in so far as he infers that her appearance marked _ 
commeocemetil of the year. But what makes her " the Br. 
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of I he Da^vn# that are to come ? This is easily explained, il 
we remember that she makes her first appearance oti Che 
horiaon at the close of the rainy season, during which both 
she and the Son lay hidden behind the clouds, and were not 
visible Her first appearance, therefore, marked the begin¬ 
ning of the new sacrificial year which commeaced from 
Autumn, as we shall see later on. The principal reason 
why the year took its name from Autumn l^^rad) in the 
Sj^veda may be explained by the fact that the year in the 
Vedic Calendar began from this season- It has been said in 
Rv, vli. 66. 11 that Varupa, Mitra and Aryaroan created 
Sarad (meaning the year), months, days, nights, sacrifice, 
and the JWiiufr'tfJ, «nd inverse 16 of the same hymn there 
is a prayer of the bard to the effect that he and his people 
may see and live for a hundred farads-’ The Daivu revet 
looks sc, brautifol, and the Sun aud the Moon never shine so 
brightly as in autumn when the sky is clear and blue, the 
atmosphere free from dust, and Nature with her rich verdure, 
wealth of flowers and yellow corn is in her glory The cool 
crisp air of the autumn mornings and evenings, presaging 
the advent ol the cold weather, is refreshing to a degree, and 
no other season is morn enjoyable and more welcome to 
men and beasts than or Autumn, after the long spetf of 

gloomy days and gloomier nights, with inky clouds always 
dripping rains, murky weather, damp atmosphere, dirty 
water, and a sky dawn I ess and sunless by day, an moon ess 
and st.rle.s by nigM, causing a general depression of spirit 
and aivakciilng ofiSy sad and gloofsiy ttioiigkls. The c 
from the Rainy season to Autumn is as sudden as it is 
agreeable, and an outburst of joy g«els the ear from every 
side. A season like this fittingly marks a new epoch 
for men to renew their acliviiics and commence their 
journey qf lile afresh, with redoubled leal and vigour. 
And as a matter of fact, Sarad or autumn marited the begta- 
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ning of the New Year and the year-long saitras or sanrificei 
ioandem India. Rv. i. 190, a says: The year was bora 
oi the ocean full of water." The ocean was the waiery 
arniamept of the rainy seasan, from which the New Year 
sprang into existence, fn other words^ it commcficed soon 
after V^rfd from which also it obtained lit appellalton of 
V&rsa- f/emanfa (another name of autumn) also came iu 
this way, to mean "the year" in the Rgveda. U is mere 
gratuitous assumption on Mr. Tilak s part to synchronise the 
beginning of the yea*- with the winter solsiicc. The reason 
why the year was sometimes called Winter) may be 

explained by the fact that cold-weather conditions prevailed 
in very earlv times in ancient India during the greater part 
of the yftaft of which we have undoubted gefilogtcal evidence. 
With the change of climate in COtisequence of a wide-spread 
change in the distribution of land and water in Sapta-SindhUt 
the year {which was oiiginally called Ntma) probably first 
came to be called and afterwards Sarad^ the last 

marking the conunencement of fair cold weather, and of the 
Neiv Year very soon after the summer rains- 

Lastly, from the rnention of 6ve and six seasons In the 
^eda, Mt. Tilak inferd tttat when the Aryans lived in tbs 
Arctic region, the seasons were five in ntimher; hut tlii* 
number was afterwards increased to sii. wtien they emigrated 
to Sapla-Sindhu. “A period of sonshltie* of ten month*, 
says he, ■" followed by a long night of two months can wel 
be described as five seasons of two months each, followed hy 
the sinking of the Sun into the waters below the horin^u. 
Even if w^e admit that the Sun sank below the hofixoi' 
two months, what was the objection against counting 
as fortiiing a separate season ? Mr. Tilak would certain^ 
not have us believe that the people during the two motit 
of darkness hibernaied, quite unconscious of their environ 
menu, and not knowing whether the period was hot, 
rainy. They were as much alert in this period^ as Iff 
the period of the long sun-shine. It, therefore, staff * 
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reason that they i^ould count the Iwrj months of dark ness 
also in their enumeration of ihe season which would, th -re- 
fo«t be six insteati of live. The reason why the seasons 
have sometimes been counted as five is explained by the 
Aitareya Brihma^a (L i) and the Taittirlya Satphill (i. 6. 
a. 3) which say that the two seasonsand Si 5 ira 
together made a joint season, thereby reducing the number 
of seasons from six to five. But the Satapatha Bdhtna^a 
(xiii. 6. I, to) says that VarsS and Sarad are compounded 
for this purpose instead of Hcmanfa and Si^ira, Though there 
is thus a difference of opinion in the matter, there can no 
doubt that each opinion is justified by the characterislio of 
each couple. The conditions of the rainy season sometimes 
extend to autumn, and and Sisira are so alike thai the 

two may conveniently be coupled into one season. My opinion 
a that f/emanta and Si^ira, having been regarded »s 
son, thf seasons were sometimes computed as five instead of six. 
There is also another reason why the seasons were regarded as 
five, though they were really si*. Wc have seen above that the 
sacrificial year ordinarily Us^ttd for teo montbii an ai 
Riviis or sacrificers were so called because they performed 

Ibeir sacrifice in each y/- or season, the number oi seasons 

that were conterminous with the period of saenfice « 
naturally pot down as five. There were some sacrificers, 

however (as we shall see later on), who performed the sacrifice 

for foil twelve months, and thus computed the 

si* These six or five seasons were divided mto two l^lves 

one half cofttcneocing 

As&dha (about the middle ‘„ ^,^,c 

day of Pausa (the middle of January), and 

(Wrardynmt) commendiig from ihis day and lasting U he 

U day of A^ldha. Rv. i *64, 12 says: They say that the 

five,fooLd lather of twelve ^t'^TvT 

in the further half {p»tiardki) of the heaven , 

and others say that be, the far-seeing (Ki«*|a<Fn«). « 
placed on the six-poked and seven-wheeled car in the newer 

64 
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bal f ardhi) o[ th« heaven/* ^ The words Hvr-footed " 

and six^poktrd in the above verse refer to the five and sa 
reasons respectively of whloh menlion has hern made before, 
and the twelvr forms are the twelve months, in the further 
half of which the Sun is called Fu^sin (full of water>’ vapours 
or waters)* because he reiii;^ins hidden behind clouds which 
pour down rain in the rainy reason, and m the nearer half 
of which* he is called Vicaksa^ah, or far-seeing* because in 
that period, there are seldom any clouds of mists to obatruel 
his vision/* Thus there can be no doubl that the further 
half of the year in the above verse inctudes the rar»y 
and not any long period of darkness as of night, as Mr- Tilak 
wrongly supposes. This inference is furUifr strengthened 
by verse 14 of the same hymn which is as follows s -^The 
even-fcllied, undecaying whe^l repeatedly revolves r ten, 
united on the upper surface, bear fthe world ; the eye of 
the Son becomes covered with water, and in it are ail beings 
deposited The wheel in this verse Is the wheel of the 
year and the ten are probably the ten months, during w'bich 
the sacKfice performed for the good of ihe ivorld, after 
which period, the eye of the son becomes covered with water, 
meaning thereby that after ten mnnths of bright sunshine* 
the Sun is hidden behind clouds or watery vapours. H this 


» R¥, h 164, 1 3 1— 

^mpi TTWwfir fipf writ 1 

1 Tbe fuaMT fa I nr of the twelve mofllhi m«na the fifsl aix rtwiitlll *f 
wfaiefa trenn AuEumn. durifi^ whieh pcrfc&d tfat^e was generally*® 

rain ; and the lult remaining iPk lll&Btfai begianlflf 

fram oi more cornrclly jp^mking spring and ending in Virtl, 

during whjcli period, ib^re were lhtandEr-?tormj und mini Eh*t ofaicnti^ 
tbu Sub. 

■ Rw, I 164,14 -.^ 
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ioterpretation be corrcci, then ihis also betokens ttie rainy 


season, an 


d not tbc darkness of tke long night 


We have a confirination of this view in the Paurl^ic 
legendi according to which it U believed that it is during 
yarsd that Lord Hari or the San sleeps on the ocean, and 
this sleep of Hari has probably been suggested by ihis epithet 
of Puristn (full of watery vapours) and by the description 
of the solar eye being covered op by them. The story that 
he sleeps over the body of the serpent known as S^sahas 
probably also been suggested hy the comparison of Vr^a 
with Ahi or the serpent, as the cloud » called m the 
The custom which prevaib down to this day of not recitmg the 
Vedic verses or performing anv Vodic rites during is 

probably a relic of the custom that prevailed m tbe olden 
• days among a certain school of sacrilicers, the /Vuvugvtts 
,te D^gv«, *>.=. aL.a.n.in»a .Ke p.rf»-Mce rf 

Virfic uciBce or W" “■ “""■'■“'“"“t 

,hich Ao nun. U,«a. Tho.r n.on.h, ,^c .hornfon, 

lhomo.A.o(aork«=..o.,isral.r.l..loo* 

™y »o„U„ anring whioh An D..n. <>« =■-. 

and the Stars lay hidden behind the Clouds 

Fron. thn aboro ai,ou»io~ 

nna ,bn nnnoon.. of whiob »r..io« » bnn. m bn 

Rgrnd,. wn oomn to fbn f.llo»in* OAnt tho 

”.nAai.,..o™n...h. SO”- 

a.A„ .b^b .bn aa.. 
botboui botAnyntn An onvo” D'» ^ 

orer the wvnn or A>'*rngio , nwrul 

Aaitya, eeUea anAb lift. luotMl 

l.An.en.n Anthnmobfeato he lies ooa 

being. *hlcb i. pother *•> J, „f M»rt»*a. «eK 

7 •’7 *‘f ' (J* ^JKv« .bor.«Jna l.i«, 

derived from the seven Uivmn , , ,. 

and the changes in the different seasons were ' _ 

lnn.lD.ry co'^g nna«r Iho ina«e«=« 

4au,.i.A.DO«r,n.ahi.n.o..»r"> AA.a.B.r... ,.g»..ol 
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the sky; ( 4 ) thuttU seasons .r«logt«lly seven, but ore .s 
left oal becle .he interc^kry n.on.h has no felb^ to mke 
a complete seas -r ; 5) that the number of 
the different forms of Mirtipda. has teen ""^Pf 
,eve» in relation to th> crtatbn th^ bn m la er 

Vedic IhcraUre, it was raised to twelve in reUtu>n to ^Ae 

ewo/iorr of tki mo.itkt ofth^ yto’' \ ‘bat this " 

their nnmber was not at all connected with any supposed 

migration of the early Aryans from the ^ _ 

region ; (7) tbai the annual Vedic sacrifices, called t Y ^ ' 

and k^bd for 

nine or ten months, f e., ^ ^ 

shone brightly in a clear and cloudWss sky ; 
sacrifices were discontinued by a certain school of 
for the remaining two or three months during which the Sun 

remained hidden behind the clouds; Cg) that the clouds were 

identiefid with Vflra or Sufl^a %vlio tried fiis best to conce 
the solar rays and with-Hold the raine; (lo) that the ™us 
and the solar rays being essential to the cultivation and 
growth of corn and vegetables that supplied food to men 
and animals. Indra, assisted by the other great Devas. 
waged a sangninary conflict with the arch-enemy of mankm 
and in fact of all living creatures, whom he found revelling 
in darkness behind the clouds and killed at the end of the 
year; (11) that the Devas released the cows (rain-water 
or solar raysj and caused rains to fall as soon as Vftra ka 

been killed or laid low; [la) that the Dawn and the Sun. 

released rrom the grasp of V|tra. shone brightly again e 
the rains had been over : (‘ 3 > ‘bat the New Year commence 
with the reappearance of the Dawn and the Sun in 
at the end of the rainy seasao. and the annual 

sacrifices were begun again with the main objrtt of * 

timely rains at the end of the sacrificial session, 
the darkness in which the Sun was said to dwell ** , 

darkness of ch-uds and not of the long Arctic night; 
that the seasons were really ail, though some cOtnpoW^ 
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them to be live by coupling two of the aoalogoue se.eon» 
Into one; (»6) that the year waa probably called Sarad as 
the New Year comiBenced from Autumn t (17) that the names 
Hmanta (Rv, vi. 48, S] and fiimc which the year bore had 
probably hc^n given to it in iar earlier times when a eold 
climate had prevailed in the country for a good part of the 
year, due to a different distribution of land and water, and 
commenced fmm Autumn ; and (t8) that absolutely no 
inference can be drawn from the ^vcdic verses quoted by 
Mr. Tilak that the niglits l».id Arctic characteristics and the 
Aryans had once lived in the Arctic region. 



CHAPTER XXU. 

EX4HINAT10N Of if- tlLAK'S THEOHY OF YBE AfiCTIC CflAOLE 
OF TBC AOYANS 

Gava'^m-avanam or the Cows' walk. 

Mr. Tilak has brought another Rgvedic evidence to bear 
on his theory of the Arctic home of the Aryans. The 
Aitareva Brihmaoa (i. tS- 23 ) tnenlions what is known as the 
Fravargya ceremony which “lasts for three days and 
precedes the animal and the Soma sacrifice, as no oac is 
allowed to take part in the Soma feast without having 

undergone this ceremony. The whole ceremony symboHses 
the revival of the Sun, or the sacrificial ceremony 
which for the lime being i* * preserved as seed iti order rta 
il may gfow again In due time (Ait. BfSh- L. ^ 
verse ot Ifatira which Is recited on the occasion is taken 
from the ^eda (viLL 7a, S) and has been iranslated by 
Mr. Tilak as follows: “ With the ten of Vivasvat, Indm, by 

h» three fold hammer, caused the heaven’s bucket to drop 
down." This verse has been otherwise translated as follows : 
“Indra, being solicited by the ten fingers engaged in hi« 
service, caused showers to fall down from the ctoudso 
heaven, with the help of his threefold rays."=* Though t « 
two interpre tat Lous are different, they agree in one thing, • 
indra caused rains to fall. The dropping down of 
heavens bucket conveys this meaning, Mr, Tilak ha,s iranv 
latcdthe word by "bucket." but in the ag''‘eda d « 

really a synonym for "cloud" [Yaska's f/ighantM 1. 

Th« verse, according to Mr. Tilak, implies that _ 

ten of Vivasvat, or with the lapse of ten months, Indra, ^ 
his three-fold hammer, shook down the heavenly 


* Tilak't Atetie Htm in (A# MfrfMpp, 189.190. „ 
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tJiat the three Coring pbces of the aerbl waters 
(vii. 101^4) were all emptied Into the ocean at this time, 
and along with it. the Stin also went to the lower world/' 
Mr, Tilak means to say that the Rgvedic bards cencetved 
the firmanefit to be covered with aerial water which w-as, of 
conrsc, not real water, and over which the Sun was supposed 
to glide tike a golden boaL When Indra, with his three-fold 
hammer, shook down this heavenly jar, r-f-i sent down 
the aerial water, the Snn also went down with it. This 
occurred after the ten Vivasyats, or the Suns of the ten 
months had mn their course. In other words, after ten 
months of sunshine, the Sun went down^ and remained 
below the horbon for two months, causing a long night. 

Let us Critically examine Mr- Tilak^s conclusion- He 
refers to Rv. vii. roi k 4 show that there were three storing 
places of the aerial watefs^ The verse in question, when 
translated, stands thus: “ He ur God of rain)t iti 

whom the whole universe subsists, from whom the waters 
flow Out in three-fold waySj and round whom the three-fold 
dripping cloudy shower sweet water-do not hnd here 
any suggestion of unreal aerial water ; hut the ivater is the 
rain-water which falls down from clouds and causes corn 
and vegetables to grow. The next verse makeH the point 
dearer: hfay propitious rains fall for us (our benefit), and 

may the herbs which protects or preserves be 

fruitful," The water was iherefore not imaginary acrtaL 
waterj over which the Sun glides, and with ihe fall of which 
he also goes dow^u. The verses relate an account of real 
rain-fall from the clouds, and when it is said that after teti 
roonths tndra dropped the heavenly jar, what is evidently 
uieaui is ihat after ten months, the rainy season came and rain 
fell from the clouds which tudra shook down and emptied. 
The three-fold hamiorf*' of tndra (menttooed In Rv, 
viu. 72, g) and the three-fold dripping douds (mentioned 
in Rv, vii, toi, 4) probably refer to the three months during 
which the rainy season lasted* ^fo inference of the long Arctk 
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night, therefore. «o at all be draWo from . 

Mr Tilak himself admits, that the ti«d in the 

P«vargyaareaol .o»plicUasooc might «pect soch kmd 

neat turns to the annual known M the 

Gavd,.^aya,am, which was the type of similar ra»r« known 
as the Adityd^idm-ay^nam, w i , 

Dr* Haug observes^ seem to have been estab u e 

tion of the Sun’s yearly course. They are t e a ea 

Vedic sacrifices, and their duration and Other 

been ali minutely and carefully noted down m Ac 

MKrlficial work;;. As the Ailany^ Brdkmoff. (l^. ty} saj^^ 

- They hold the GavAm-ayanam. that is. the sacrificial se 

Of the months). By holding the session called the cO 
walk', they also hold the .AdityAtiAm-ayanam i the walk _ 
Adilyas).- The ceremony has bee., described ^ 

AiUreya BrAhmafla, and twice in the raiUirlya at? i ^ 

The former describes ihe origin and duration o c j 

u foil aw s ; 

"^The being dcsiroos af obtaining hoofs and 
heid (once) a sacrificial se&sionK in the tenth month (of tbeif 
sacrifice) they obtained hoofs and horns. Tliey said, wc ave 
obtained ftjlfilment of that wish, for which we underwen 
ioitiation into the sacrificial rites. Let us rise (the 
being finished)* Those that rose are those who have h 
Of those who. however* sat (couiinued the session , y B 
. Let us finish the year/ the horns weoi oS on account 
distrust* U is they who arc hornless [tdya’'dfn> They L 
linuing their sacrificial session) produced vigour urj^ j- 
Thence after (having been sacrificing for twelve rnon ^ 
having secured all the seasons, they rose (again) a 
for they had produced the vigour (to reproduce 
&c. when decaying)* Thus the cows made them__ 


i TiW* 4«tK ^ ^ 
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iKloved by all (the whole world), and are beautified (decorat¬ 
ed) by 

From the above extracts it appears that there were two 
schools of anoient sacrificers.-oce performing the sacriBc^ 
for ten months* and the other for twelve mouths. The mam 
object of the sacrifice was water/' U. the fall of ttmely 
rains in the rainy season, which was essentially necessary 
tor the cultivation and growth of crops. Ot(T rea era 
doubtless recall to mind the ^vedlc verse (v. 45. ii^ w t<= 
says " I offer to you (Gods), /cr thf 

all-bestowing sacrifice, whereby the Navagvas have completed 
the ten months' rite." As the ancient f " 

agriculturists, and mainly depended for the.r ops 
on rainwater, whose fall was not uniform and e^ ■ T 
distributed every year on account of mter.rnttent spalls of 
drought, their one main and all^bsorbmg anxiety wa. 
secuTc the tail of timely rain, without which crops 
not grow. With this object in view th-y mstuuted 
annil as they believed that Indra. the 

lent and powerful deity, would thereby b. ^ 

thened to fight the lerriUlc Demon of Dro^ 
supposed to imprison the rain-water m his 
cloud-body, and to overwhelm and Itill him- i«y » sc 

the defeat of Vrtra or Susua, and the rel 

soned waters, the solar rays, the Dawn an j^jificera who 

great delight of living creatures. _T . _ ^ 

believed that their work was accompb^hed _ 

(horns) appeared in the sky. betokening he adven o 
LnyLl at the end of ten months 

sacrificial session, and wore rites and 

horns, .'.f.. who had faith in the emoacy 

believed that since the clouds had appeared, rain was 

sure to fall. _ - _ - — 

» Df. Hjug's Ait. Bt=A Tf*“- 
63 
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But there was another class of sacriliMirs who distrusted 
the efficacy of their rites, inasmuch as they feared that the rains 
might hold off intermittently, causing a general drought, if 
they did notcontmue the sacrifice for full twelve months. These 
were, therefore, compared to cows whose horns went off on 
account of their distrust. Though they became hornless, they 
gained in vigour, because of the performance of the sacrifice 
for full twelve months. This is what we understand by the 
queer allegorical description of the cows holding their sacri¬ 
ficial session lor ten and twelve nionlhs respectively. The 
description does not suggest that the Aryans held their 
sacrifices for ten months, while in the Arctic region, and for 
twelve months when they emigrated to the Temperate or 
the Tropical Zone. As wc have just said, it refers to two 
schools of sacrifice rs, one of which thought that the perform¬ 
ance of ten nronths’ sacrifice was sufficient; white the 
other thought that the sacrifice should be performed tor full 
twrivr months to the end of tht year. The allegory does 
not seem to mean anything fnur* than this. 

Thefft Ls a simitat account m the Taittiriya Sainhitl ^vu- 

i-^)t which is given bellow : 

cows held this sacriBcial session desiring 
'being hornless, let horns grow unto us.' Their session lasletf 
(for ten monthsH Then when the horns grew (yp), they tosc 
saying *we have gained^'^ But those whose (horns) were not 
grown, rose after tompleUng the ycari aaying *we have 
gained/ Those that had thek horns grown^ and those th^ 
had not, both rose saying 'Wc have gained/ Co¥?s' session is 
thus the year (year-sessionJ* Those who know this reach the 
year and prosper %^eHly. There rare, the hornless [cow} moves 
(grazes) pleased, dMring ike iw^ rainy maniks- This is what 
the sciira has achieved for her. Therefore whatever is dnn^ 
in the house of one pertorming the yearly saitra Is success 
fullyi timely, and properly done/' 

In this account we find it distinctly mentioned that t 
homlesa cow performing the sacrifice for twelve months 
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graies pleased, daring the twe rainy manthi (l^dr^'ii-mdsauy 
There IS absolutely no mention here of a long night lasting 
forthTO months. The inference, therefore, is dear that the 
last two months' session was held duritiij the rtiny season- 
In the neat ,4rtWpiAff (vii. Saiphtta further 

describes the Cows’ session as follows j 

■The cows held this sacrificial session, being hornlcM 
(and) de^iiring to obtain horns. Their session lasted [for) ten 
months j then when the horns grew (up) they said : 'We have 
gained, let us rest j we have obtained the de,stfe for which 
we sat (com me need the session).' Half, or as many of them, 
said ‘we shall certainly sit /ar the /»<> tvffi/ih t/ve iast} 
monfAa, and rise after completing the year,’ (Some} of them 
had horns in the twelfth month by trust, (while) by distrust, 
those that (are seen) hornless (remained so). Both, that is, 
those who got horns, and those who obtained vigour .arfam) 
tbus attained their object- One who knows this prospers, 
whether rising (from the sacrifice) in the tenth month, or m 
the twelfth. They, indeed, go by the path {^adftta) i be 
going by' the patbs* indeedi attains, ^lhft end}- This is i at 
successfd ayanam (scssldn). Therefore it is (bene 

to the cows.)*' 

The above description, beside, agreeing i?«t.erally with 
ttie previons two descriptions, gives us a sure 
to when the ancient sacrificial year ended. e * y 

months" ( tnhau) were undoubtedl^y t c 
months or “the two twelfth months” o I n . . 

Samhiti distinctly says The ye.r, ^hure ore. 

Varsi or the rainy season, and t 

from Autumn, when the ^afirai were recommenced. 

Cows have been variously compared m the 

the fiys of the Sun, to Dawns ami lO rain- a ‘ 

spcctively. En the above allegorical account, . 

U ProJ Maa Mdllcr, from a reference to 
logy of He Ho’, o,en numbering 350> ^ 
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dawns or the days of tbe year. "It not difficult to see", 
says Mr. Titak, ** that underneath this fit range story of cows 
holding a sacrificial session for getting horns, there lies coti- 
cealed the reinarkablc phenomenon that, released from the 
clntchus of Paul, these cows of days and nights walked on 
for ten months, the oldest duration of the session known as 
‘Cows' Walk.’ In plain languags: this means, if it means any¬ 
thing, that the oldest Aryan year was one of ten months, 
foUtmedhy the long night, during which the Cows were again 
carried away by the powers of darkness.” We do not agree, 
for reasons already stated, with the latter part of Mr. Tllak’s 
concltisioo. Where is the indicalJon of a long night in the 
above eatracts? If all the cows were carried away by the 
powers of darkne ss, how was it possible for some of them to 
hold thf sepsion for full twelve months ? The real meaning 
of the allegory would be that after the performance of ten 
months' rites, clouds appeared on the horizon, which 
compared to the horns of " the cows of days and nights. 
Seeing the advmt of the rainy season for which the sacrificial 
session had been held, some of the sacrificers rose; but 
others, fearing that the rains might be delayed in coming for 
sometime, thought it prudent and reasonable to hold on the 
session for two months more till tlie end of the year.’ These 
have been compared to hornless cows, or cows who lost their 
horns throogh distrust. But whether w'ith or without hems, 
the eows gained their main pb)ert. In other words, ihet* 
wa?5 plenty of rain ; and as the hornless cows, ('.f-, fhe 
distrustful sBcrihcers continued their session during the 


raioy season, th^y are said to have grazed freely all the tim^ff. 
There b not the ghost of the mention of the long night in 
this account; and there can be fiu doubt that Mr. Tilaks 
interpretation is lanciful and palpably erroneous. 


' Time the l«u nwHithi hwi their bflrtis I** __ 

and roused end* nf the early douds disappcircd. and the whole d<lf 
uve»p««»d by «m broad sheet nf clouds 
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We come to the cooclysoot If w'« lake the mean log 
of "cows” to be Adityasi Sues oi mooth-gods. as 
explained in the Akareya BTihmat^v After ten months’ 
sacrifice, the cows had hornst i.e., mgged cloods appeared on 
the horizon, looking like horns of the months. Those sacrU 
ficers who did not rise from the sacrifice at the end of the 
ten months, bnt continued it for two months mere, lost their 
horns, though they gained in strength and attained their 
object. In other words, the rugged look of the first clouds 
disappeared, and the entire sky was covered by a thick and 
broad sheet of clouds during the rainy moplhs, pouring down 
copious rains. This was what was meant by the falling off 
of the horns. We are thus able to understand bow both the 
homed and the hornless cows gained their object. This 
appears to me to be the plain meaning of the above 
allegorical story. 

Mr. Til ah says that the year was in ancient times made 
up of ten months only, instead of twelve as at present, and in 
support of his contention, refers to the tw’elfth month of the 
European solar year which is called Dect^ict ', literally mean¬ 
ing the tenth month. This, however, dues not conclusively 
prove that the tenth month was recognised as the last raontb 
of the solar year. As the sacrificial year in ancient India 
usually ended in the tenth month, the .Aryan immigrants to 
Europe may have carried the tradition willi them, and adapted 
the counting of the months to the different cifcumstajiccs of the 
land of their sojourn. The tenth month in ancient India was 
the month just before the rains commenced to fall. Naturally 
the immigrants to Europe placed it before the period of tiine 
when rain andsnow fell, before winter set in. The two 
winter months, theicfore, really formed the last two months 
of the year which commenced from spring in March, when 
Nature was rejuvenated mid obtained a fresh lease of life, 
as it were. The mythical significance of the saGrificial year, 
as understood in ancient Vedic, India, was ahscut in Europe, 
as the immigrants were not sacrificers in the same sense as 
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Ihe ancient Indo-Aryaos were. They simply counted the 
year from ihe time when Nature that had become dead in winter 
showed signs of life 5 ^ » 

in warm days, helping the trees to sprout, the flowers to bloom, 
and the birds to sing. The month of March is called in Latin 
MartitiS Mentis, from Martius^ belonging to Mars, the t^d 
of war. But Martius was also a suroaiae of Jupiter in Attica, 
expressive of his power and valour, {Paus. 5. C. 14-) As 
Jupiter held the same position in the Roinsit mythology as 
Indra in the Vedic, and as Indra Is identified with Svrya or the 
Sun, this Martius or Mars, the tiod of a-ar, may be identified 
witli the Sun. The word March is also derived from A S. 
tnearc, mark, O.H. Ger. warkat march, M.H, Ger. mark, 
marke, marckt, N.U. Ger. mark, O. Fr. marehe, allied to Lat- 
marga, edge, border, margin— showing that the month formed 
the border of the year, from which the months advanced. 
Counting the months of the year from March, we come to the 
seventh month {Stptember), the eighth month {Oct^ber)^ the 
ninth month {November) and the tenth mouth {DccentberY 
But Deceml>er was not the last nrtonth of the year, as there 
were two more months to complete it, wj'jf., the two winter 
months of cloud, rain, snow and ice, which were left oot 
reckoning like the two rainy months in ancient India. Sub¬ 
sequently, in the reign of Numa, a change was made m the 
Calendar. Some say that Noma added (wo months to lh< 
ancient Roman year of ten months ; but Plutarch in his life 
of Numa records another version of the story, which says 
that be simply transferred them from Ike end to the bepn- 
niteg of the year. And this seems to be the most probable 
eiplanatjun. The present Indian Calendar, based on astrono* 
mical observations, and beginning from the summer 
or from the neat day of the Mahavtsuva Namkrinti *^^*^ 
different from the Vedic Calendar which had a sacrificial basis 
to go upon. The Vedic year commenced from a certain dav' 
when it w.is necessury to begin the annual sattra or t * 
sacrificial session after the rains were over, and the days 
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tbe year were counted not by weeks or moutba as at present, 
but by a series ol sacrifices sLanding isolated or in groups 1 
lhaI had to be performed in a certain wdl-defined order, of 
which we shaH speak later oiir Though the Roman Calendar 
was not based on sacrifices, it bad nevertheless a method of 
its own, as the year commenced from spring when Nature 
was reborn and rejuvenated. The change effected by Numa 
in the Roman Calendar by transferring the last two nionlhs 
of the year to its beginning seems to us to be less scientific 
than the old Calendar. .And thus December, the tenth 
tnonih, canic in' be regarded as the last month of the ynu-r 
in later ttmesr 

Mr. Ti1ah then proceeds to deal with the Soma sacrifice 
in order to cull points from it in support of his theory^ The 
Soina sacrifice is distinguiahed from the otlu^r sacrifices by a 
chinf characteristic which is the eitraction of the Soma juice 
and I lie offering thereof to the Gods, before drinking. Three 
libations of Soma are offered in a day, one in the morningp 
one at mid-day and the last in the evening, all of which arc 
accompanied by the chanting of hymns. "" These ; 

sacrifices/' says Mr* Tilak* " if classified according to their 
duration, fall under three heads:— 1 ) those that were 
petformed In a single day^ called Eidkss ; (3) those that are j 
performed In more than one and less than thirteen days, called 
Minssi and ( 3 ) those that take thirteen or more than 
thirteen days, and may last even for one thousand years, 
called Saiirffs- U ndt-r the first head, we have the Agni^toma, 
fully described in the Aitareya Brdhmapa {iiir 3^‘44)i 
key or the type of all the sacrifices that fall under this 
class..,Of the second class of Soma sacrifices, the Dvida^iha 
or twelve days' sacrifice Is celebrated both as A Aina and 
SaUrat and is considered to be very important, ft Is made 
up of three ityahas .or three days' performances, called 
resptclivcly Ga and Ayu^), the tenth day and the two 

Atirdtras (Ait. Bra. iv. 33 . performance 

(three tryaAas) is called the . Side by side with 
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this there are, under this head, a numher of Soma sacrifices 
extending over two nights, three nights, four oight*, called 
dfi-rdtra, tri-ritra and so on (Tait, Saqi. vii. 1,4; vii. 3 - ® > 
ASv. Sr. Sflt. X & xii; Tan. Bra, ao. 11—44 r?)- the third 
class, we have the annual Satiras, and of these the GflPdsi* 
ayanam is the (yi>e.,.The annual Satiras are the ealy 
Important Sattfss c this class, and to understand their nature, 
we must understand what i^aiaha means. The word literally 
denotes a group of six days ejifle), and is used to denoU 
six da vs' pufformance in tlie sacrificial literature. It is 
employed as a unit to measure a month in the same way as 
we now use a week, a month being made up of Ere 
^alahas. The ^aiaka, in its turn, oonsists of the 
sacrifices called Jysth, Go, Ayus and the same three taken 
in the reverse order as Ayu^. Go, and Jyotis. Every Salsko, 
therefore, begins and rads with a Jyottetoma (Ait. Brfl iv 15] 
The ^alaha b further distinguished into /Wiiptava md 
Pfsthva, according to the arrangement of the Stomsj or 
jongi. sung at the Soma libations An annual Sattra b, in 
the main, made up oi a number of joined with certain 

special rites at the beginning, the middle and the close of the 
Sattra. Tlie central day of the Saitrm is called VisitTait, 
and Stands by itself, dividing the Stiitra into two equal halve* 
like the wings of a house (Tail. Br. i, 3 , 3 " *■) > 

In the latter half of the session or after the VijuvaH day am 
performed in an order which is the reverse of that followed m 
performing the ceremonies in the first half of the sacrifice. 
The model annual (the Gavdm-AyaHaTtt) thus consbts 

of the following parts ;— 

Parti, 

I. The introductory Atlrdtra ^ 

3 , The Caturvlrflifa day, otherwise called the Aram- 
bhanlya (Ait, Br. iv. 13) or the PrAyanlya (Tand, 

Br, iv. a), the real b^nnining of the Sattra 
3. Four Abhiplav-.i, followed by one Pfstbya ^^laha, 

each inontii 1 ooritiiuied in thb way for five tnonths. iS® 
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4, Three Abbiplava and one Pri|lhya iaiaha 34 

5, The Abhijit day * 

6- The three Svara-Siman days 3 


7. The yisuuan or /A? ctnlrai which sUnds by 
ilaetf. Le.t not counted in the total of the Sattra 
days 

The three 5 t?*d#'£f-S 4 wrj» dayi!. 3 

9. The Vj^vajit day ^ 

10, One Pfethya and three Abhiplava ^alahas 34 

ti. One PfpLhya and four Abhiplava ^alahas eacb 

month I continued in this way for four months t^o 
Hr Three Abhiplava i^alahaSp one Go^-ffoiBUp oneAyn- 
Stoma and one Dagarfttra ^the ten days of 
Dvada^ha)p making up one month 30 

13. The hlahivrata day, corresponding to the Catnr-^ 

vLip^a day at the beginning ^ 

14. The concluding Atiritra * 

Tolal days 360'^ 

VVe have quuted here iw the ncellent summary 

of the ;iiiiiual Saitra gUen bjf Mr. Tilak. as it would cuaWc 
t>ur readers to tinders tun d how and when the Suttra com¬ 
menced. Those wiio performed the Sat Ira for fuff twelve 
monllis followed the above sacrificial procedure; but those 
who performed it for ten months strueh out five ^alabas 
from each of the parts marked 3 and 11 i" above scheme. 
If we take ihe l^isuvait ur the central day of the year to be 
the Mahdvisuva Stintirdrtd or the jorh Chaltra, 

the Ordinary year really began from the first day of the solar 
meinth of Wtika. which is the mUidlc of Sarad and marks 
the beginning of Henmitta. Hence it would be neural for 
the Vedjc Aryans to call the year by the name of rad or 
fftmanta, as they used to do. But ihose who performed the 
Sattra for ten months only had their session ended in Sravaga 
which is in the very middle of Var^d or the rainy season. 

64 
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As the Navajvas originally performed their sacrifice for iiLne 
months, their session ended in Asd<^a, in tlie beginning 
of VarsA, and hence the year would naturally be called 
Karja. The Navagvas discontinued the Sattra for the next 
three months, and the Dnlagras for the near two months, 
which were however occupied by the performance of Nitn- 
Satirat or Night-sacrifices, so csalled because the days of 
the rainy season were like nights, the Sun and the Dawn 
having been hidden away behind the cloud#. But ^te ordi¬ 
nary year consisted of 12 months, and begnn from Sarad or 
the solar month of K*rtika, about when ihe sacrifici«l session 
also commenced. Let ofi try to fix tl.e date of the Vudic New 
Year. We have seen in the above scheme lliat the Afana- 
vruia day was the last day but one of the y. ar, and as Hr. 
Tilak has rightly observed, ‘'it was a sort of link 
the dying and the coming year, and appropriately concluded 
the annual Saitra." Before the Mahivrala, the Dafatdfra 
(the ten days' ceremony of DvAdafiha] be the performed^ 
The DaSarAlra began with an AtirAtra ; then Followed the 
nine days’ ceremony, making tip in all Lfii days. We have a 
relic of this nine days’ ceremony in oor present 
Vratam or Navariiram, which begin# from the first day of 
the bright portion of the lunar month of .Alvins, and ends in 
This ten days’ ceremony was followed by ihr 
Afakivrata day which, therefore, corresponds tg our 
Jafamt or AfaAdvtjayd or kyajrd, as it h popularly callej^L 
This was followed by the conoluding AtirAira that hroug I 
the year to its close. The year, therefore, ended or* the 
EkAdati day of the growing moon of the no nth of ASvina, 
and began again from the DvAdaftV or twelfth day of the 
ing moon. The Saftra of the New Year, however, rea y 
commenced from the next day which was or 

13th day of the growing moon of .Alvina. Here, j 

have got an unmistakable evidence of the beginning and ^ 
of the Vedic year, and can now clf.triy under stand why t 
called Sarad- 
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It will not be out of place to refer here to later Piiur*aic 
myths which will throw an additional light on the interpreta- 
tion of the Vedic year. It is related id some of the Purijas 
that Rftma, the greatest king of the Solar Dynasty, who was 
an incarnation of Vi|ou or the San, defe^tted .nd 
killed Ri'^ana, the ten.headcd monster, on the tenth ^ y o 
the growing moon of the month of Alvina, which is ci e t e 
VijavA day (Victory day}. The day corresponds to the 
Mahkvrata d^v of the Vedio Sattra, the last but one day, or it 
we take th** Vistivan diy into otir account, (he last ° ^ 
year, On that dav. SitA. the beloved wife of RAma, who hid 
been stealthily and forcibly carried away by RAv'a^s. was 
released: and this legend agrees with the Vedic eg^n o 
the release of U,as (Dawn) from the clutches of Vrtra by 
frdra, or the Sun. on that very day. The U?as ^ Dawn 
identical with the Vedic and Pauritoic "Golden Omi 
U^di or DurgA. who had ten arms, probably 

from the analogy of tne ten mom.s during whicb 
forth daily, of because she diffused her lig t m B ^ 

tioos. During the rem.uamg two mouths o the year when 
she hccamc Ivisiblc and lay hidden heh.ui the cloud. 

I , , k \/rLra tor her release, and when this 

Irxdra waged on wnr .sbh Vrt^ _ ^ 

was effected after the d-stractinti of Inddeat 

(or.1, i„ ,11 h,. r. (,ls„t Jl 'ct 

proh.I.ly tor., to . 1 .. toot "f th' S'"j "(Jh'icl. i. •l«> 

.a ,ith Dotgi P 4 i!l in J"'*,;'", „ „lebr.» th, 

*Cii]led Naoardfra] is really ll * . 1 i-hea of tbe 

release of the Dawn and the Sun Fmjn ^ 
ciouds, and ttif> inauguration of the . 

were over, by commencing chapter to the sleep 

We have already r.: «rreJ I 

of Hari or the Sun-God on the ceie^iiv ^ 

XnraJa over the bodv if the serpent, caHe i . P 
ed out that the ocean 7 ^ 

thedouds, with a ^ ; ,th day oUhe growing 

[Hareridyanam) op ' 
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moon of the month of which exactly coincides with 

the day on which the nine months' session of the annual 
Sattra performed by the Navagvas origin ally terminated. As 
the rainy season virtually commenced from that daVi the 
Navagvas rose from the satrificcH But as the rains sometimes 
became late in comings the S^itra was continued by the 
Dafagvas for inunth more- This practice was afterwards 
adopted by the Navagvaa aJsop and both they and the 
Dalag>’a5 performed the Satfrs for ten months. Though 
they discootiniied it for the remaining two months of the 
yeafp they took h op again from the beginning of the 
New Year which ccmmenced in auiomn. ft wiEI thus ap* 
pear that their discontinuance of the SsHra for two months 
was not due to the advent oF long niglu as in (hn Arctic regioiip 
but to the advent oF the rainy seasodp which made the days 
dark^ and the nights gloomy^ 

Bat it may be argued that as the sky does not remain 
continuously overcast throughout the r-iiny season, and there 
are also blight intervals of sunshine, all the days of the 
season cannot rea^ionably be described as dark and ci™pared 
with nights. Thjs argument is easily answered by the ideu" 
tihcatlon of tndra with the Sun in tht^ ^veda. 'v. i 3 , 
vi. 473. 31 ; viL gj, 1), When there are bright spells of sun¬ 
shine during the rainy season, it is not really the Sun that 
shines, but the mighty fndra^ the victm ioui^i wlio a‘’Suming the 
form of the Sun, darts down hts rays for ihc benefit of the 
world and brings on the revolving da vs and nights. Rv, v. 
48p 3 says : '^(Animated) by the libations oH-^red by day and 
night, (Indra) sharpeos his vast thunderbolt against the be- 
guiler 'V|tra)j he who^e hnudred (rays) attend him in 
own abode, sending away, and bringing back f revolviog idays. 
The rays of Indra (or the Sun), intercepted by do^Ids^ hav** 
been numbered hundred/^ because they are not sufficiently 
bright and strong during the rains ; and it is Indra who spends 
away and brings back the revolving days, as the Sun, liaviiig 
been imprisoned by Vj^ira, is unable to perform his functions^ 
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These dHMAsiona! periods o\ sun&hine dyring" the rainy season 
are like brief re^pitcB obtained by Indra after ^Lfiing a tem¬ 
porary victory over Vftra who, however, soon tallieif round 
his forces to continue I be struggle. 1 he complete victory 
cqmrs when Vfira is RuaLiy vanquished and slain at the end 
of the rainy season^ It is then that the Dawn and the Sou 
are rel^aserl from their prison and freed to purayc their 
annua] course unimpeded an til they arc again confined by 
the resuscitated and beguiling V|tra^ 

Mr. Tilak having dealt with the annual Satira of Gav^m- 
ay an am to prove his theory of ihe Arctic home of the Aryan 9 ^ 
whichii as we have seeui he has failed to do, proceeds to discuss 
what are known as /Idif'i-mffras or ire-^ Night- 

sacrifices^ numbering one hundred- These ?-acrifices are 
quite distinct from the atinwai Safiras and stand as a separate 
group by themselves. Mr. Tilak wonders why this should 
have been and explains their isolation in his own w^ay by 
Saying that they were really pefformed during the period of 
the long Arctic night (^which must have given iheui their 
name), esttending for mot* * than three months- Let tis here 
quote his own w'ords i ^"Now an important qucislion in con¬ 
nection with these Saifras is why they alone should be 
designated -sacrifices {rdiri^kratas) or j^j^^Az-seiisions 
{^dfri^SJtitras] ? and why their number should he hundred ? 
or in other ivords, why are there no #fi]f^/-sattras of longer 
duration than one hundred mgh.ts ? The MimAqisakaft answer 
the first part of the question by asking us to believe that the 
word “night^ [rStrih] is really used to denote 'a day in the 
denomination of sacrifices- (Sahara on Jaiminj viiL ij)- 
wQfd iJm^rdtrs^ according to the theory, means two 

Mq a Utw SigB the flecp of Hid or ihn San ™ rttsr.dwl two und 

three lo Four meoUj, en^iag 00 Uie (1 th day of moOrt of ihc- moetlj 

*f Ktrttk,. wtien be it seTd lo .wake froHS hij Tbtii ^eruion mat 

■otr«:*Uy mtde tl> corer thi Ijrte atefliicn of ibe »iitei*n rain> till the mOntk 
ff Kirtihji, ,rter -bich ii«e b settled f«' weither, Thi* penod h keowe 

■> CdlHnwdtr*. 
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days' sacrifiM, and Sata-rltra, a hundred days’ s.^crifiee. 
This explanation appears very g(»d at first night, and as a 
matter of fact, It has been accepted by all writers on the 
sacrificial ceri*monies. In support of it, we may also ate the 
fat-t that as the mcmn was the measitrer ol time m ancient 
days, the night was then naturally more marhed than the day, 
and instead of saying 'so many thy*.' men ofien ''pohe o' 
manv nights' much in the same way as we now use the word 
‘fortinight.’ This is no doubt good so far as it goes f but the 

question is why should there be noSoma-sacrifices of a longer 
duration than ‘one hundred nights,' and why a gap, a serious 
gap, is left in the series of Soma-sacrifices after one hund«d 
nights’ Sattra until we come to the annual Satird of 360 diys- 
Admiltiog th.rt 'night'means‘day,' we have some sacrifices 
lasting from 1 to roO days, and if so. where was the harm to 
complete the scries until the yearly Sattra of 3^ days was 

reached? So far as I know, no writer on cerEmoiuca 

has attempted to answer this question satisfactorily, 
course, adopting the speculative manner of the Brihonapas, 
we might say that there are no Soma-sacrifices of longer than 
one huo lr.-d nights* duration, because the life of a man cannot 
extend beyond a hundred year (Tail. Bra., iii. S. iS* ^)' 
such an e* pi a nation can never be regarded as satUfactory, 
and the Mim<^i|isalcas who got over one difiiculty by interpret¬ 
ing ' night' into ' day,’ have practically left this latter qu«l*^ 
untouched, and, therefore unsolved. In short, the case sl't” ® 
thus: the sacrificial literature mentions a aeries of 99 j ®'' 
pTuctically oni? hundred Soma-sacrificea called 'the tilg t 
aacrifices,* but these do not form a part of any annual 
like the Gavdm-aydnam, nor is any reason assigned for their 
separate estistrncei nor U their duration which never es 
a hundred nights aoccuntrd for. Neither the authors ^ ® 

BrAhma^as. nqr lli04c of the Sraota Sotra^i much le>?i ^ 

and Yiskfl j^ive ci?« any clue to the Kolutiou of the qiiesUO*i ^ 
and the Mtm&i|isakaSi after explaining the word ^ 
oCCuttiDg in the uaroea of these Snacrifices as cfjua! to J* 
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have allowed these night-sacrifices to remain as an isolated 
group in the organized system of ^otiia-sacrjficos+ Under 
these circumstances* * it would, no doubt, appear presumptuous 
for any one to suggest an explanation, so many centuries after 
what may be called the age of Satirm. Bat I feel that the 

Arctic theory.....not only explains, but appropriately 

accounts for the original existence of this isolated scries of a 
hu nd red Soma- sacri fices.^’ * 

For my part, I would not venture to offer, like Mr, Titak, 
a new theory to explain the apparently insoluble problem , 
but w« shall try to understand from the very schrme of the 
SaUras in ancient India why the nighl-sacrifices extended to 
too days. We have seen that the Navagvas originally 
performed the Samiras of Gavim-ayanam for nine months till 
the advent of the rainy season, when its session closed. 
Three months and a few days more Intervened between the 
close of this Sattra and the day from which it was commenced 
again. The interval, therefore, roughly consisted of 99 or 
100 days. Thongh the Gavam-ayanatn came to a close, the 
sacrificers felt the necessity for perlormfog another sacrifice, 
known as the /idiri-Sattra which was purely a Soma-sacrifice, 
with a view to strengthen fodra at a time when he was in the 
very thick of the fight with Vata or Vitra, and, therefore, most 
needed the help of Mantfai and Soma libations. As Mr. 
Tilak has himself observed : They " (the sacrificers) performed 
their sacrtficesi for ten months with a view to help Jndra in 
his War with Vala; and just at the time when Indra most 
needed tlie help of invigorating songs and Soma libations, 
are we to snpposc that these sacrifices sat Idle, gave up t r 
sacrifices, and left Indra to fight with Vala alone and single- 
handed as best as he could 1 The whole theory of s.^cnficcs 
negatives such a supposition-*’^ Wi' arc in perfect accord 
With these observations of Mr Tilak. The sacrificerH having 
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p( rformed the GAMAm-ayanam which helped Indra to overeoinc 
Vala every night, thought it eecessary to perform, for three 
months, anotJier sat riBce with the libations of the Soma juice, 
the invigorating drink that Indra was eatremely fond of—in 
order to help him to successfully fight the great battle with 
Vala or Vrtra, which lasted continuously for three months 
mote or less, and oo the momentous issue of which depended, 
as it were, the very existence of the world. For, Vftra had 
imprisoned the waters in hts capacious cloud-body, along with 
the Sofi and the Dawn, and it was necessary to release them 
for the benefit of m.mklnd, nay, of all living creatures. These 
Sattras ihciefor.-, formed a class by themselves, and were 
performed snirly with the object of strengthening Indra m 
his deadly confficl with Vftra. The Soma plant, moreover, 
grew and throve during the rainy season, and was available 
in targe quantities for the performance ol this special sacrifice 
for Indra. Rv. ii. jJ, J says: " The season (of the rams) is 
the parent (of the Soma plant), which as soon as born of her, 
enters into the waters in which it grows; thence it is fit for 
expression, as concentrating (the essence of the water); and 
the juice of the Soma is eapecially to be praised [as the 
libation proper for Indra.)” We thus see why and when w^re 
these special sacrifices performed- These were known as 

Night-sacrifices or because the daj-s 

of the rainy season were dark and were like nights,’ But 
these »peci.il sacrifices were probably performed both in the 
day time and in the night as the following verse (Rv, v, 48, 3) 
will go to show: " ( Animated) by the libations offered b/daf 
tfjfif rtfjfW, Itidra) sharpens his vast thunderbolt against the 
beguiter (Vyir-a); —lie whose hundred (rays) attend hint 1° 
hiii own abode sending away and bringing back (revolving) 
days." Here we find iliat the libations are offered both iy 
day and night -, and I ndra who appears in the garb of the 
Sun whose rays, in consequence of the obstruction of clou s, 
are numbered one hundred, instead of one thouend, as they 
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are not stfotig-U described as sanding away and bringing 
back Ibc revolving days, which clearly proves that the period 
of Indra’s fight with Vftra was not a continuously long Arctic 
night, but consisted of ordinary revolving dark days and 
nights. This Soma-sacfifioe o»iy bave been called 

Rdtri-Sattra for another reason. "The Ailweya Bfihin^a 
fiv. 5), in explaining the origin of this sactifioe, tells us t 
the .\suras had taken shelter in Night, and the Devas. who 
had taken shelter in Day, wanted to eapel them from the 
dark region. Bnt among the Devas, Indra alone was found 
ready and willing to underUke this task? and entering mU> 
darkness, he, with the assistance of metres, turn^ the 

Asuraa out of the first part of the night by the first Soma 

libation, whih- bv means of the middle turn ^f 

passing the Soma^iup, the Asuras were lom^ out of t e 
middle part, and by the third turn out of the third or the last 
pan of the night. The three Soma libations, here ^ 

are all made during the night, and the Brihmaga (urt e 
observes that Mere h n* stker dnty sdi>€]lndra andit^ 
.l/rir« to whom they are offered [Cf. Apas- Sr. sa, 

xiv. 3. 13 ). The neit section of the Brlhmaga (iv. ) 

di&Unctty raises tbe questionHow are the PiTira 
Slotras (to bo chanted for the purification of the Soma juiceJ 
provided for the night, whereas such Stolraa refer only to 
the day, but not lo the night?’ and answers it by sUUng 

rt«/Me SMra, art the .amt far tfu day and mght. 

The above account applies to the Aliriira ^calice, and may 
be said to apply also to ihe !n I * ^ 

Rdtri-'iattra was performed in every night o t e pen 
during which the rainv season lasted io order to 
tndra in hts fighi with Vrtra. But as we have seen in Rv, v. 
43, 3, the libations of the Soma juice were offered both by 
day and by night and the AiUreva Brfihma^i {Iv. 4) says that 
hr who performs the AtirStra sacrifice, does so for both day 
an d night. We may, therefore, uke U that the RAtn-Sattras 

‘ TlUk'j Aretie ifunw i» t** P' 
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were pertorfucd by diy ills well as by citght j and we shall 
ea-Hily undersLand the necessity for this double performance 
every day^ when we remcnibcr that [ndra was in the thick of 
the fight during the rainy season, and the stake on his victory 
was very great, which necessitated all the help that the sacri- 
ficers could give him. Those sacrificers, however, who 
performed the GavAm-ayanam for luli twelve months, 
performed this special f^dirt^SaHra at night-lime only, whtcli 
must have been the origin of its desLgnaiion. We thus see 
that the performance of the Udiri-S^iftra had nothing to do 
with an Arctic nightr There is only cne night for ihree 
monlhs somewhere in the xArctlc legion, and iht* atuniing 0/ 
hundirt^d mgkfs w'ould be an absurdity unless there were 
corresponding days to distinguish tiinm^ If ^atarllira is 
understood in the same sense aa we understand a fortnight/' 
it would imply the existence of a hundred cooph'S of days 
and nightsH 

These " hundred nights " or days of the rainy season were 
looked upon as the hundred forts or citadttls (purak) of Vfira or 
3 amvarai which Indra broke down with his thunderbolt (Rv. 
ii. I4t 6 ^ iuig, fi; vi, 31,4; viiL Q3, s, etc.) The word 
Sarnvara = water ==coiicealer) means "one who 
conceals water/* and is the same as or "/Ae tnreiopfr 

{e/^ Wij/rr)/' Rv. i. 130, 7 says : "For Puru, the giver of 
offerings, for the pow'erful Divodfsa, thou Indra, the dancer 
(with delight in battle,, hast d*"stroyed ninety cities*, dancer 
(in battle^ thou hast destroyed them for thn giver of offrrings^* 
For AUthigva, the dfeadtul Indra hurlftd Sam vara from off 
the mountain, bestowing (upon the prince) immrnse treasure 
(acquired) by (his) provide!!iS; all kind^ of wiralih (acquired) 
by his prowess." Her^ w^e have mention of ninety cdus 
which eatactly tally with the ninety cloudy days that inter¬ 
vened between the completion of the nine months' Seftm, 
and the beginning of the sacrifice on New Year's day. l^rd^ 
is also said lo have hurled dowm ^aiiivara from the motmlain 
(gireh). Now as ihb word girt or parvaiflt ia synonymous 
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wtlb megha or ctoiid (YAska's MlghunU^ i loK the fiarllag 
down of Samvara from tht^ ^ir$ meani that he was thrown 
down from the clouds^ and the rain-water which he had 
imprisoned was si^t free* Samvara was therefore killed 
during the rainy season. The "irnmense trcaanre" or wealth 
that was bestowed by Indra on Aiithigva lindoubtediy refers 
to the bumper crops that were produced in consequence of 
the tlmety fall of ratns. 

The last portion of verse 3 of the same hymn has been 
translated as follows : {Indra) opened the doors of the 

waters, the sources of food^ when shut up fin thn clouds); 
[the sources of) food that were spread (over the earth)/' 

Wilson comments on this passatje as follows : 
fiaA^rtah is the r<.dteratt-d phrase, alluding in the first place^^ 
according to S^yai^a, to Ih^r rains shut up in the ctoudsi and 
iti the second, to the seeds ahut up in the earth, germluatiog 
on the I all of the rain, and affording, in either case, food/^ 

In verse 8 of the same hymn, it is related that Indra 
“tore off the black skin (of the aggressor)" which undoubtedly 
refers to black clouds. In Rv, i. ttg, 3 we read Thou, the 
destroyer : of enemies) t piercest every rain^confining skin; 
thou ovurtakest, hero, every flying (mortal doud), and aban. 
donest {it) when exhausted (of its water)/* Here^ then^ is a 
clear explanation of what is understood by ''black skin" 
which is nolhiMg but min-confining cloud. Rv, li. iw, 7 also 
contains the same idea: '’Indrai the slayer of Vftra, the 
destroyer of cities^ has scattered the black-sprung servile 
{boats)/' meaning the clouds. Elsewhere, the clouds 
been described as “the pregoant (rain-laden) ivives^ of KfS^a. 

fn Rv. li. 19, b we read : The radiant Indm subjected 
toKut^. his charioteer, (the .\soras) Surga. AJufa, and 
Kuyaya. and for the sake of Divodisa, demollslied the wrife<y 
^nd nine tiftei Samvara.” 

In vers» i atid 3 of tH.- same SOkta wc read : "Exhi. 
lafated by thf Sfima juice. Indra, armed with the thunderboll, 
severed ihe rai 11-confiiiing cloud, whereupon the currents of 
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the rivers proceeded (towards the ocean) like birds to their 

own . . 

«The adorable Iddra, the slayer of AW. setJt the carrriit 

of the waters towards the ocean ; he generated the Sun j he 

discovered the cattle; he effected the manifestation o 

^*^*The meaning of the above verses is clear. The clouds 

rent asunder by Indra, and the rains fall down on the 

earth, swelling the fivers which carry the waters to the ocea^ 
After the clouds are dispersed, the cows or the solar «ys are 
discovered, the Sun appears m the sky, 
follow, Tnese ate the feats of Indra. and he perform^ then, 
by demoiisliiug the mnety-nlu. ciliea or citadels of Samv^ 
or in other words, by overcoming the ninety or nine y- 
davs that constituted the rainy season. 

' The above extracts will suffice for our purpose, as tney 
unmistakably prove that the great conflict between lodra ao^ 
Vftra or Samvara took place in the rainy season, an □ 

during the long Arctic night. 

Mr. TiUk says that this conflict took place in the nei 

, world, below the earth or on the other side of U, where 
j Vftra is said to haveconfined the Son, the Dawn and the 

U, the invisible aerial waters, with whose movement iv»m ■ 

I mately connected the movement of the Sun and the awn. 
But the following verses do not support such a 
i Rv. i. Sa. 6 we read! " When, lodra. thou hadst smirt^ 
thy thunderbolt the cheeks of the vinde-e*teiided 
having obstructed the water^i, reposed n$ the regicx , 

firmament, thy lustre, destructive of enemies, eaten e 
thy strength became effulgent." Again, in Rv. i. 
read; ’* Thou hadst struck Vftra from off the far' _ 
from heaven \ (now) let loose the wind-bimud life*f.»i"ta^“ ^ 
rain, manifesling thine own sovereignty." The 
that Vftra. in ihe shape .d dark mists near the earth, a 
clouds high up in the sky. has been killed by ^ 

ii. 30, 3 again, we read; " In as much as A# ( ff*" 
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spread ah/t atfve iAi Indra hurled against him 

his destructive (tlmnderhoU). Enveloped in t cloud, he 
rushed upon Sudra, but the wjelder of the sharp-edged weapon 
triumplied over his foe." Rv. ih Hi ^ 

tho. hKl.i .I.in, ky ■hy PO""". ‘k' el”"*"-" 

waters in whieh he was abiding, and arresting the rams tn 
the sky " Frnm the above quotations it would l>e quite clear 

toour readers that the fight between Itidra and Vrira look 

place in antartksa or the sky, and not in the net ler 

“^Tnin w. nailed Sntakratn, ■»« i" »>■«=" 

tioadrnd aanriScaa had b«t. M>e'i*lly p-rlnrmnd. ll>=^ 

^nrito. -..n aa wa ba.. «=. 

aacrilicta nhlch ap«i>lly parrnrra.d w.ib ■ ™ 

atransih.. India in hla 6gbi «iib Vn-a. a.lbrr » .hr niK^ 
oi ihfiaioy or boib in ih. niBbb. a»d d.,a nf iba 

..aao. whidb -aa ..rapacd in ad'r.* » ..Bbt "" “"™‘ 
nl ib. .„.cra.lra.n. nf tb. San bnbind iba cinnda. Wa h^a 
also wen that India demnlished 90, gg or 100 ci iti . . 

^..aorvnra -binh w. ba™ "‘VI''” J 

dl.p«..4 which raean. “ 

b™ lnl.Tr.l.d 10 racan S tl,l (.if, a. 

ih. D.t..rttr. '*4^,. ,,^„v,ra ,r Vp,.. 

5. 3*4), thr fiura (ti les . no objection 

ra.yw.ii i».ak.n,n ra.» Z of ih. rainy ..a.nn war. 

c°,rati.d in ra”n... and nighp. Thai th». » -h-ya 

fwy^irt their co»pari»0'' ’* dh streams 

rainy days would appear from their comp 

whlfh i:*. .. ira..r..d lU. • rad'a^.' 1 

Th...fK tan.cdiai.ly pr«ad g .. ih. 

(h. Bghtidg took plac « Ih. ^ 

lightnmz,, nor the thunder, no 

nor the thunderbolt harmed Sndra when hr an K a 

and Maghavat Clndra) triumphed also over o er a a 
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Thp rainy daySp Sow^f^ver, d\i. not coTistitute one long Arctic 
night, but they were ordinary revolving days and nights as 
we have seen in Rv. v. 48^ 3. From these evidences it is 
clear that the pertormed during the rainy 

season, were so called, because the days were dark tike 
nightsj or becaase a special session of fiight-sarrifices 
held during this season to make Indra strong and victorious 
over the Asum^. The performance of these sacrifices does 
not, in any way, indicate that the Aryans once lived in the 
Arctic region where the night was three months long* 

Mr. Tilak lastly refers to the Aveattc kgeod of the fight 
between TisJrya, the star of rain* and Apao?a, demon of 
dronghb which is an esact parallel of the Vedic legend of the 
fight between Indra and Vftta* In the ^veda,^^ says 
Mr. Tilak» *^the fight of Indra with Vylra (is 
often represented as a siruggle lor waters {dfi-iurya) or 
as * the striving for cows * or * the striving for day 

(div-isii), and Indra U said to have released the covrs or 
waters and brought on the Dawn and the Sun by killing 
Vftra (Kv. h 5i| 4 and iL ig, 3)* Now Indra as Vf/rahan 
appears as V^retr^gAna in the A vesta; btil the fight for 
waters U therein ascribed not to Veretraghoa but to Tiftrya^ 
the star of rain. It is he who knocks down Apaofi 
liberates ihe waters for the benefit of man ‘ with the assist- 
ance of the winds^ and the light that dwells m the 
waters.' Tn short Ti^trya^s conquest over Apao?a is an 
exact parallel of Jndra^s ton quest over Vftra as described in 
the ^gvrda ; and, as the legends are interpreted at present, 
they are said to refer to the breaking up of the clouds, snd 
the bringing on of the rains on the earth, Ti^trya being 
supposed to be the star of r.vin+ Bnt this thcOTy fails to 
account for the fact how the recovery of the Dawn and the 
rising of the Sun* or the bringing on of light, were included 
auiongst the effects of lndra*s victory over Vftra.” We do 
not see how* nnd why the theory fails in this respect. When 
Vnra or Apao?a is vanquished, the waters are set free from 
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the clouds and with the disappearaoce of the clouds in 
auturoTi, the Dawn and the Suo are also relea.'ied, and they 
shine as brightly as they dJd before the rains. We have 
already quoted enough evidence from the prove 

these facts. As in the case of Indra, so iti that of Tiftrya 
aisOp the Haoma was performed for one night, of two nights, 
Of fifty or hundred nights” Yt. vih. 11)| when he appeared 
and fought with Apaofla.^ ft is thus dear that the fight 
between Tifltrya and Apaofa took place, like the fight between 
Indra and Vftra, in the rainy season, and not during the long 
Arctic night, for one night as uientioned in the Parsi 
Scripture does not necessarily mean a night of ^4 hours 
duration, ft is probable that the sacrifice performed in 
honour of Ti^trya w^as held in the night, as it was done by the 
Vedic Aryans, and hence * nights^ instead of 'daya^ has been 
mentioned. It Is remarkable that the A vest a does not men- 


tiod I he release of the Sun and the Dawn, as jirohably the 
rainy season was nnt so continuous in Airyana Vaejo as it 
was in Sapta-Sindhu which, as wc have seen^ was girded 
about by Oceans, and therefore had a more copious rainfall, 
and a longer duration of clouds than the homr of the franians. 
This may also account for the fact that the Haoma sacrifice 
wa.^ performed by the followers of Zoroaster "for one night, 
two nights, fifty or hundred nigbts,^^ according to the scanty 
or the copious nature of the rainfall io Alryana Varjo, It is 
not at all conceivable that within the same province and 
latitude^ the Arctic night w'ould extend from one night to 
hundred nights- The very fact that the Soma sacrifice was 
Performed both by the Vedic Aryans and the ZoroastTiaos 
and that the Soma plant grew nowhere cSsfs eitceptiog on the 
Himalaya and in Sapla-Sindhu should have convinced Mr* 
Tiiak of the absurdilv of his Arctic theory- 


* A. bflih tho Vedk Arjina Md tbE tnaJvis pCTf»n«d thi ^.Tii 
®*=H6co ADd » thtt Som4 ptlftt pfW only ^ Hirail^j* and 

SipiJi.Str>dhLi, they mild tnJt faa'^ lived in tli4 Afttlc i^guMs. 
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Naw lo SBm up: !t has been shown that (i) 
doun of the heavenly jar or cloud, by lodra a,ean. the W j 

rain, or the advent of the rainy «ason -Jter tea months of 

drooebt; (l) that it does not betoken the approach 

17 a;I nisMl ( 3 ) Lb.Ul»N.v.BV- -««'J 

were (WO Classes of sacrificers who orieinally 
or annual sacrifice for nine or ten 
bat afterwards both performed (t for ten mouths ^4) ihj 
they ros.. from the sacrifice as soon as the cows which 
t,o other than the tnontha or the days of the year 
horns on (heir heads. « *oon as clouds. 
approach of the rainy season, appeared on the ho^ . 
(0 ihat there were some sacrificers who, instead of nsuig ^ 
?bi td of ten months, went on performing the sacnEce f^ 
full twelve months; (5) tl«t the object of the sacrifice 
-water'' or rains which were supposed to have been (mp 
«d by Vrtra or Sus^a. and to rekase which was ^"^oked (he 
aid of the powerful lodra by mantras and the performaoc ^ 
the Soma sacrifice i {7) that these clouds were . 

darkness on account of their black colour^ an 
days to nights, because the Dawn and the bun ay _ 
bcHnd the douds i (S) that as the Asoras becafnc power 
night and as the rainy days were compared to nights.» ®P“ 
Soma sacrifice, called Rdtn\Satir^ or oight-saotifice, imp= ■ 
formed, probably both by day and by night, for ° “ 

hundred days, with a view to strengthen Indra in his fig 
Vrtra who had imprisoned in his cloud-hody the 
solar rays, the Dawn and the Sun himself I tS) ^hat this f# 
was undertaken by Indra to release them from the duK _ 
of Vrtra for the benefit of all Imng creatures I (10) t 
annual Sattras knowo as Givam-ayadam, An^ras 4 m.ayaiia™^ 
Adiiyirim^ayanain, etc., were commenced soon after _ 
cessation of rains in autumn from the tbiiteenth ^ . 

bright portion of the lunar month of Afvlna, and 
by the Navagvas on the 1 xtb day of the bright ^ j. 

lunar mouth of Asddka, U,, the day on which Hari, a( 3 »r 6 
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ID lalcr PaurariC legend, goes to hLs sleep for four rnontbs 
on the i>ack of the Sc»a serpi nt in the jYjiVWa-SdmWrd, 
and by the Da^agvns on the i ith day of the bright portion 
of the lunar month of SrAva^n ; (11) tliat the year in ancient 
India was computed not by months and iveeks. as at present; 
but by a set scheme or arrangement of the annua] Sai tra ; 
(t2) that the present Navardfra Vrata or the Durgi PtIjS 
festival marked the end of the old and the beginning of the 
new year in ancient ^vedic India, and are mereiy the relies 
of the Ditiardtra and the Makdvratv ceremonies of tbe 
Gavim-ayanarn; (13) that the 90 or 100 ^Mri-Sattrtu car- 
responded to the same number of the rainy days which were 
regarded as so manv fortresses of Vnra, that Indra broke 
down with bis thunderbolt; [(4) ‘hat Indra derived his 
epithet of SaU-kratu from the fact that the hundred Soma- 

sactifices known as were performed solely ti> 

his honour with a view to strengthen him in his fight with 
Vitra; (15) that these sacrifices were distinct and separate 
from the annual Salirat performed either for ten or twelve 
months; (16) that the year of the Vedic or the ^man Calendar 
never consisted o( tcii nionth:^, as wfon^ y stipp □-*'*' Y 
Mr. Tilak, but of twelve months; and as the two months o 
the rainy season were left out of reckoning in ancient India 
so far as the annual Saitra performed by ceftain sacri cers 
was concerned, so did the old Romans also leave out of 
reckoning the two winter months of snow, ice, an ram, 
although they were not sacrifieers in the slrlrtesl ^nse o 
theiermjCiy'that the Avestk 

Ti^trya, the star of rain, and .Apaofa, tlie ’ 

is an eaact parallel of the Vedic legend of the fight ^tw. en 
IndTa and Vrtra ; {18) that both the legenda refer to 
Season, and not to a hmg Arctic night. {19) t at m c„_ *1* 
Vedic and Avestic sacrifices were accompanied by « 

the Haoma sacrifice, and as the Soma plant was 
to the Himalaya and Sapta-Sindhu only, the ancien 
could not hive lived in the Arctic ‘ 

that Mr. Tilak’s attempt to prove the Arctic 0 
ancient Aryans from these evidences as ai e . 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

EUMIf4AT]«N OF Mr. TIUE S TflEART OF TBE ARCTIC CR4D(.Z OP 
Ift£ Alt¥AN& icflPifipfrfJV 

VedJC Mvths^the Captive Waters. 

tn the fkrevioRs chapters we havr exarnlncd wbai Mr. 
Tilak has termed the direct Vedic evidences which m iheir 
rumulaitvt: effect jjo to provtt in his opinion, the Arctie home 
of the ancient Aryatis. But we have seen that they prove 
any thing hut an Arctic home. The night, the day, the Dawn^ 
the Sun, the months and the seasons have not in any of them 
the Polar or Ctrcum-polar characteristica. Nor do the annual 
SaitraSt and the fiifruSaitraj prove the existence of a long 
Arctic night extending from two to three months. We have 
serii that what Mr. Tilak calls a long night was nothing but 
the rainy seasoiit during which the bug fighi between Indm 
and Vp;ra took place. It would, indeed, be futile to pursue 
any lurther Mr+ Tilak's argnmenis in support of his prt 
theory j hut as he thinks that in the interpretation of the 
Vedic myths in tlie fight of his theory would be found a 
strong corroborative evidence in support of it, we propose 
to follow him up to the end. This process, though somew^hat 
tedious and trying to our readers, would nevertheless help 
them lo obtain a clear insight into the real import of the 
Vedic myths, and a glimpse of the mentatity that tried to 
grasp and explain the surrounding phenomena. 

!t is customary with many [ndiaos,—even ciieQ of light 
and education among them—to think that it is the Europcafl 
scholars who, with the deliberate object of detracting 
ibe value of the Vedas as a holy and highly spiritual Scriptut*? 
first broached the Dawn or the Solar theory ?ind the Storm 
theory to expiatn many a Vedic myth. But it will be * 
disagreeable surprise to ihem to leam that these theories and 
others had actually been propounded in fndia several 
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centnnea btfoTc the ChristUn era, hy thinkers and 

phUosopberf themselves, whn made such bold speculations, 
and showed such a freedom of thought as would not be 
ordinarily suspected, and that the European sicliclars, follow¬ 
ing in their footsteps, only adopted and elaborated them. 
For example, there was a school ol thinkers called the 
Aitifiisiias who believed that “ many of the deities were 
real historical personages wlio were apotheosised for their 
supernatural virtues or exploits. Other th^iologians divide 
the deities into K^rma-devai&s, or those that have been raised , 
to the divine rank by their own deed*, and Ajmtu-iitvatist or 
those that were divine by birth; while the NairuMtas (or the 
Etymologista) maintaio that the Vedic deities represent certain 
cosmical and physical phenomena, such as the appearance of 
the dawn, or the breaking up of the atorm-clouds by lightn¬ 
ing, The Adhystmikds, on the other hand, try to explain 
certain Vedic passages In their own philosophical ways? and 
there are others who endeavour to exphiin Vcdic myths in 
different waya."i We are not here concerned with the 
relative meriU of th-- theories of lh= different shoots, hut we 
will confine ourselves to the theory of the Nairuktas, headed 
by Yiska, who have tried to explain the Vedic myths by 
saying that " they represent either the daily triumph o ig t 
over darkness, or the conquest of thi; Storm-God iw^-r r . 
dark cloods that imprison the feriilixiog waters an t e ig 
of the Sun.” The struggle between Light and Darkness ts a 

daily oMurrence, and Light triumphs over Darkness every 
luorniDg, as it is iiself. In turn, overwhelmed T ^ ® ^ 

every night. Light is represented by I he Dawn and the Sun. 
and darkness by Vftra who encnmpas,ses them every 
night with his dark expansive bodv. ladra, the Awios 
and Fire help to release them Irom the vlutch.s of Vytra; 
hence it is necessary to slren-thm them in their work by the 
daily performance of ot .rtcrific-, which formed a part or 

unit of the annual Sstims lasting for nine, ten or twelve 

^ TiUk*S AttHt mm* in tkt F#d«. PP- a37-93»‘ 
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months. But there was a special season when Vftra, under the 
name of Smga. Samvara. etc., became very powerful and impri¬ 
soned the Sun, the Dawn, the solar rays and the waters for 
days and months together, causing great distress to all 
living creatures, and fndra and his helpers had to carry on a 
hard and arduous struggle with Vftra in order to release 
them from his grasp for the benefit of mankind. Hence arose 
I the iieces;>Uy for performing a special Satira, called Ndfri- 
with a view to strengthen, Indra in his fight. This 
I struggle is csplaincd by what is known as the Storm 
I Theory; but U would have been better if it were designated 
as the " Rainy Season Theory." Yiska in His Nirukia (it- i6) 
asks : "Who whs Vrtra 7 'A cloud," say the Nairuktas; "an 
Asura, son nf Tva-tf," say the Aitihlsikas. “The fall of rain 
arises from the mtnglittg of the waters and of fight. This is 
figuratively depicted as. a coi>flict. The hymns and the 
Brfihmagas describe Vftra as a serpent. By the espansioir 
of his body, he blocked up the streams. When he was de¬ 
stroyed. the Waters flowed forth This two-fold character 
of the struggle, vIm , the dailv and periodical, is well explain* 
ed by the Dawn or the Solar theory, and the Storm or the 
Rainy Season theorv, both of which have been adopted 
almost without reservation by all Western scholars, fa the 
hands of German Mythologians, the Storm‘iheory bec^® 
almost a rival to the Dawn-theory, “Clouds, storms- rains, 
lighUiing and thuqJer," ubserves Professor Kuhn, “were the 
spfi'taclcs that above ail others impressed the iniaginatioo of 
the early .\ryans and busied it most in findtog lerreslHal 
objects to Compare with their ever-vatying aspects. The b®* 
holders were at home on the earth, and the things ou the 
earth were comparatively familiar to them ; even the coai^ 
and going of the C 4 ^ 1 e!^lial luminaries might oftan he f _ 
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by them with more composure because pf their re^lartty ; 
but they conld never surcease to feel the liveliest interest in 
these meteoric changes, so lawless and mysterious in their 
visitations, which wrougot such immedUic and palpable 
ejects for good nr ill upon the lives and fortunes of the 
hrhpiders." ' Hence was the necessity for performing the 
special sacrifice, known as RdtriSattra. 

There is another theory, propounded by European 
j^hotan,, which is called the Spring or Vernal theory, by 
which they seek to explain sorop Vedic myths. But this theory 
was oot put forward by YAska and other Indian ?faimktas 
probably because *‘the contrast between spring and winter 
was not so marked as in the co-untries still further north. 
These myths, however, can also be well explained by the 
Storm or Rainy Season thcoiy, as w'e shall show later on. 

struggle between Indra and Vytra, says SJr. Tilak 
"is represented in the Vedas as four.fold in character. 
it is Struggle between Indra and Vitra, the latter of whom 
appears also under the names of Naoiuci, Suf^a, Samvara, 
Vala, Pipru, Koyava and others. This is YfUa-turya or 
the fight cr straggle with Vrtra. Secondly, it is light for the 
waters, which, either in the form of Sindhut (rivers) or as 
dpak (simple floods), are often described as released or 
liberated by the slaughter of Vftra. This b Apa-h$rya, or 
the struggle for waters i and Indra is called Ap^ujU or 
conquering in the waters, while Vftra is described as eucom, 
passing them {dpnh pnriiaynnem). Tkirdiy. it is a struggle 
to regain the cows iye^isti) ^ and there are several passages 
in the Rgveda where the cows are satH to have been released 

by Indra after having overthrown Vrtra. « » 

light to regain the day-light or heaven called dtv^t, or the 
striving of dav; and in many places, the Sun and the Dawn 
are said to bo' brought out hy Indra after killing V|tm."’* 
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Eliewherc he says: " There are four simiiltatieous effects 
said to have been produced by the conquest of Indra over 
Vrtra, namely (•) the release of the cowa, (i) the release of the 
waters, (c) the production of tlie D.iwn and [rf) the produc. 
tion of the Sun. het us now see whether tlie Sloroi-theory 
satisfactorily explains the simulianeous production -if ihe^e 

results from the destruction of Vftra. Vrtra is a dond, .1 

storm-cloud, or a rain-cloud, hovering in the sky. and by 
smiting it with his thunderbolt ludra may well be described 
as releasing the waters imprisoned therein. But where are 
the cows which are said to be released along with the 
waters? The Nairuktas interpret cow* to mean waters; 
but. in that case, the release of the waters, and the release 
of the cows cannot be regarded as two distinct effects. The 
recovery of the Dawn and the Sun, along with the release 
of waters, is, however, still more difficult to explain by the 
stortn-llieory, or we might even say tiiat it cannot be ex¬ 
plained at all. Rain-clouds may temporarilv obscure the 
Sun, but the phenomenan is not one which occurs regularly 
and it is not possible to speak of the production of the tight of 
the Sun as resulting from the breaking up of the clouds which 
may only occasionally obscure the Sun. The recovery of the 
Dawn, as a prize of the conflict between Indra and Vrlra, 
simultaocously with the reh-.vse of wntera is, similarly, quite 
inexplicable by the Storm-theory. The rain-clouds usually 
move in the heavens, and though we may occasionally 
them on the horitoo, it is absurd to say that by striking the 
clouds Indra brought out the Dawn. I know of no attt-mpl 
made by any scholar to explain the four simultaneous effects 
of Indra’s fight with Vftra by any other theory." ’ 

.\a I have already said, it is a misnomer to call the 
lurya the Storm-theory. It wonld he more appropriate tu 
call it the “ Rainy Season theory," by which alone the 
simultaneous effects of Indra's conquest over Vftra can b« 
explained. Thunders tor ms are occasional and do not occur 
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regularly* * Though Vftra is tindoubtecUy the cbtid^ knd Indra. 
release's the waters by striding it with hb thundorbolt, these 
occasional elands gnly indicate the gradiial gathering of 
his forces by Vltra, and the t bunder-storm a the tighimg of 
mere skirmishes an the borders, befgre tbe real battle beginSf 
When Vrtra becumes suOciKiitly strong and pawcrful and 
his forces {which are called Vftrih m the pluraL) ^ are mai* 
sbahed^ he expands bis body till he covers up the entire sky^ 
and envelops the Sun. the Dawn,, the solar rays, and the 
waters in one dark pall. It is, then, that he is called 
rupa (another name ol Vftrajh which literally means Omni^ 
/srmt because there is only one cloudy form over (he 
extensive heavens in whichever direction we may turn our 
eyes. Even in these days of scanty rain Fail, and recurring 
droughlB, the sky remains overcast wiih ciouds for days, 
wetksj nay months togethert during the rainy sea soup without 
revealing either the Sunp the Dawn, or the solar rays. We have 
already show □ that the four seas girdiug about Sapta-Sindhu 
in ancient times^ dense and large masses of dark clouds hung 
about or covered up ihe entire sky for a longer period than 
al present. The rainfall also was more copious, contiuuoua 
and lasting than It is now. While in the Bgvedic ttme&i 
I he SaifiiiSVati was a mighty stream r i( bas shrunk into ao 
insigTijhcani rivulet in modern limes, showing that minfaJl 
has gradually become scanty in the Punjab with the dis¬ 
appearance of the seas. ^ As we have proved in the preced¬ 
ing chapter, the real rainy season lasted to anckat Sapta^ 
Sindhu for three months with scarct-ly an interval of fair 
weather or a bright day, when the days looked like nights* 
^nd the nights were darker still. It was during this season 
that Itidra fought his terrible battles with Vftra, and after 
3 long and arduous sirugglei succeeded in vanquishing him 
and laying Him low. With the defeat of Vrtra, the imprisoned 
waters wore released ftdm his rloud-body, along with the 
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captive Sun, the Dawn and the solar rays (rows or givak.) 
The cows were not the waters in the present rase, as Mr. 
Tilak thinks them to be, but soUr rays {raimayah) as the 
Nairuklas have eaplained (Nir. i. 5/. If we remember these 
things, it will not at all be difficult for us to understand 
how ttie four simuhaueous effects were produced by Indra 
vantjuishing Vftra, With the defeat of Vftra, the confined 
waters were released from the clouds, the clouds disappeared, 
the blue sky was revealed, and the heanliful Dawn and the 
bright Sun reappeared. It is only by identifying Vftra with 
an isolated cloud which Indra disperses in a season other 
than rainy that Mr. Tilak seems to have got his ideas confused. 
It has been related in Rv i- 32, 4 that Indra, by killing the 
first,born of the clouds, destroyed the delusion of the deluderr, 
and then creating the Son, the Dawn, and the /fewiaweif/, had 
no enemy to oppose him. This '‘treating of the firmaneni' 
refers the revealing of the bright blue sky after the laios. 
A similar sentiment has also been eapressed in Rv. vL 30, 5. 
All these refrf to the Iong*protracted and dreadful fight 
between Indra and Vftra during the rainy season- But India 
ba.s also to light a daily fight with Vftra for overcoming the 
darkness of the night, and releasing the solar rays (cowsj, 
the Sun and the Dawn from the demon’s grasp.' As PfO' 
fessor Macdonell says in his Vedie Mytkotdgy ”ibe cows (ot 
the solar rays) are also mentioned along with the Sun and the 
Dawn (i, S, 5} ii la, 7 j vi, 17, S)i or with the Son alone 
(i. 7, 3; ii. 191,3; *. 138, a) as being found, delivered, or 

won by Indra.” This was the result of his daily fight with 
V|tra every night in all seasons other than the rainy. Th® 
releasing or the winning of tlie waters only took place in the 
rainy season ; and as soon as the rains were over, the Dawn, 
the Sun, and the solar rays were revealed or, as has bee" 
said,created ” by Indra- Tlnu, there is no difficulty i" 
understanding the aforesaid four simultaneous results of t ® 
long and arduous struggle between Indra and V ftra. _ _ 

» In Rv. Vi. an, a it hat Seen Slid tfemt Indrt dailf vidH »lwSw. 

MOsapMMd by Vftrt. 
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We already *aid Lhat tbis figbt tiHik place tfi Varsd 

(raiiiy-scaaon), and as Va*-fa merged into ^ad (ajtamn), 
Vjtra's forts were called ^radib or autumiial. Moreover as 
Vala or Vftra was killed at the end of the year (^aritra/jarf), 
the year really efidcd in and began from Sarad. We have 
shown by our interpretation of the scheme of the annual 
StttTit, known as that the Vedic sacrificial 

year actually began an and from the twelfth, or the thirteenth 
day of the bright portion of the lunar month of Alvina, which 
was in the heart of autumn. The year too was called Sirad, 
because it commenced from autumn, and was said to have 
hern born of the " watery ocean," probably meaning ihereby 
the rainy season (Kv. x. tgo, a). 

But Mr. Tllak, in spile of evidences to the Contrary, 
vumined in the previous chapters, doe* not take the released 
waters to mean the real w-tlers that we see and use, but 
imaginary aerial waters over which the San, the Dawn, and 
the solar rays glide.! like boats. With the sinking of these 
waters below the horUan, the Sun and the Dawn also sink 
down* It was then that Vitra encompassed the waters, and 
with them, the Sun and the Dawn also. Vftra, therefor, 
lived below the horiaon, in the nether region, on the opposite 
side of the earth, and the great fight between him and Itidra 
took place in that region. When Vylra was killed, the aerial 
waters were set free, which flowed upwards, through tlie 
rocky apertures or caves broken op^n by Indm with bis 
thunderbolt, and with the appearance of the** waters above 
the horiaon, the Sun, the Dawn, and the light 
vUihle, As this struggle lasted for three months, Mr, Tilak 
thinks that these three months were the months of ong an 
uninterrupted darkness On (he earth, and as long nights 
nowhere except in the Arctic region, the ori^nal ha me o 
the Aryans must have been in that region. la laterpre 
tion offered by Mr. Tilak appears very ingetiiOi« at first 
*ight. but let us see how far it is justified by the evidences put 
forward by him. 
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III tbe first ptace» it occurs to us that if the Son ajxd the 
Dawn glided over the aerial waters^ the obstruction of which 
by Vftra caused them to be imprisoned in the nether]regie 
until the waters were set free again by Indra, the same thing 
would happen in the case of the Moon, the stars and the other 
heavenly bodies also^ atl of which glided over the aerial 
waters like the 5 iin and the Dawot and rose and set with the 
rising and sinking of these waters. When the Sun and the 
Dawn sink below the horizon for months in the Arctic region, 
the aerlaJ waters also sink down for that period, and are kept 
imprisoned by Vftra. But during the long Arctic night, the 
Moon and the stars rise and set, which implies the existence 
of the flow of aerial watersi without which it would be 
impcHsihle far them to Kse and set. RVh i. 105^ i says that 
the Moon, with her golden rays, has been gliding along the 
watery flrmamenl. The aerial water, therefore, is therCji and 
has not been encompassed by Vftra in the nether regions on 
the other side of the earth- The imprisonment of the aerial 
waters in the nether regions by Vjtra for months together 
would, therefore, be a mere flctiCDp unjustifiable either by 
reason or evidence. We admit, no doubt* that there U 
mention in the B^eda of celestial or aerial waters (dipydh 
as well as of terrestrial waters (Rv, viL 49, a), hut h 
is the celestkJ waters that fall down on the earth as raiRp 
and are released hy Indra (Rv+ vii. 49^ t) from the clutches 
of Vftra. We have also shown that Vftra resided in 
antariksa or the sky (Rv. i. 52* 6) ; and he, thercforcp 
imprisoned the celestial waters in ike sky with his expanded 
cloud-body. There is absolutely no mention of the netker 
regioiTs here. Wallis in his e/ fke ]^!gveda (p- * * 5 ) 

says that the Vedic bards were not acquainted with the 

regions below the earth* and that every ting which is described 

ID the Vedas as occurring in the atmosphere* including the 
moveitient of the Sun during night and day, must be pla^^ 
in the regions of the sky, which were over the bead of these 
bards, Maodonell also hat adopted this view in his 1 ^^^^ 
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Myihohgy. But Professor Zmmer refers Ui three pistes 
(Rv- vi, r ; vU.80, i; v, 81, 4) to prove that a rtf/jr or 
fegion beneath the earth was known to the Vedic people. 
The first of these passages says: The bright day and the 
dark day (night) roli the two raj^s (regions) by the well- 
known paths.These rdfas were not ne^:essari 1 y situated 
on the two opposite sides of the earth; but one was placed 
above the other. ^Mike two arched curves over onc^s head." 
The Stin> rising in the easlp moves on the rajas near to the 
earth towards the west, and reaching the westernmosl point, 
toms back along the other rajas which is dark and 

placed far above ihe first rajas^ till he reaches the easier n- 
nioaE point where the two rajas meeti The lower rajas is 
Compared to the bright ocean, travelling along which the fsun 
brings day-light, [n Rv. v. 45. 10 we read : “The Snn has 
ascended above the glistening (bright) water; as soon as he 
has nrounted his bright-backed sleedi sage {worahippers) have 
drawn him, like a ship, across the sea.” This may refer 
either to the bright rajas, or to the Eastern Sea bordering on 
Sapta-Sindhti, from which the San was seen to rise in ancient 
timeg. The dark rajas has been mentioned in Rv. i. 35. 3 
which is as follows: " Traversing again and again the dark 
firmament rj/axi),arolining mortal and immorUh the 

divine Savilf travels in his golden chariot seeing the wor . 
The translation of the next verse is as follows . The divine 
Savitr travels by an upward (upper) and a downward (lower) 
path; worthy ol adoration, he travels with two white stee s, 
he oomes frona a distance, destroying all sins 
or upper path in the -above verse must be 1 eitti e wi 
pardvata (distant T+*gion) or the rajas. 

Uiesame hymn we read: -^The goldeit^baiided Savitr. the 
beholder of various objects* travah the twa rtff^ns 

*f hravrn and earik, removes diseases, approaches the Siio 
^d M. sAy anernately Jarkness-and hghi. 

* s. J 5.9 f-froiffhrt ^ ^ ; 
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At S^vitf i* to travel ontf betivern heaven and earthy 

afid Covers the sky alternately with hght and darkocsSp thi: 
two ra/as^ through whi^'h he travels^ must be between heaven 
and earth, the one above the other. There is no suggestion 
of the regions in the above verses. 

Tn verse 7 ol the same hymn, the poet asks; Where now is 
the Sun ? Who knows which celestial region his 

rays now iUumine? ** This,, of course,, refers to the Sun of 
the night when be is not visible^ The very fact that the 
poet supposes him to illumine some ceiestiai region proves 
that the dark rafas Was placed high up in the heaven and not 
in the nether region- 

In verse 6 of the same bypnn we rt^ad: There are three 
h0ave»/y regions {dyA.vz-h}; two are near the Stm, and one 
leads to the dwelling of Yama.^’ The dw'clling of Yami Is the 
place where men go after death. It is, therefore, not situated 
in the nether regioUt but in or the firmamenU 

That the fight between Fndra and Vftra did not take 
place in the nether region, but to the firmament 
betwt'eu earth and heaven has been amply proved in the 
previous chaplers. ftriVe discussion on Rv^ h $3^ b., i* 80, 4i 
i. s6p 3. 6 fiir). it is, therefore, €|uile unnecessary here eo 
repeat and di^c^ss the V^edk passages bearing on the subjectn 
But as Mr. Tilak argur^i from other evidences that the fight 
did take place in the nether region, it will be very interesting 
to examine the correctness of his argil me niSi 

fn Rv. vii 10+,, It the bard prays for the destraclion of 
his enemy and says : Let him (the enemy)i bereft of body 
and sons, go down belqw the three earths fifiAhik 

adAaA). ]c may be asked what is meant by ** the three 
earths ? We have an answer to this query in Rv. j. 108^ 3 
which is rendered as follows Whether, India and Agnh 
y&M Qrf iH the centra/ &nd iomr rggt&n pf tAc 

come, showerrrs of benefits^ hiiher from wherever you may 
be, and drink of the offered libations The upper region of 
the earth Is the sky, the centniJ region L. the ^fr/tfrMfaorjnid- 
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be^Tcnnariid the lower region is the i^rra itself. To send 
one down btUtir the three earths does not, therelore, neces- 
earily mean to send one to the other (opposite) side of the 
earth," but It may as well mean "to tend one down under- 
fieith the sorF^ice of the earthy as into a deep pit or GaverUp 
full of darkness/’ fn Rv. x. 1^3, 4 weread: " Let him 
who injures us be sent to the nether darkness 

and in Rv, lii, 53, 3 we have : Let him who bales 
us fall downwards " (ai^AMrak). This falling downwards ts 
llkr falling into a deep pit or well, and as the Vedic bards 
were well aoquanited with the darkness of deep pits and welU, 
it was natural for tht'm to curse their enemies, saying that 
they might go dow-n into the [nter-terranean darkn^s- 
Mr. Tilab says that like the phrase iisra pfifkirfA Ci/Aak, 
occurs the pikrase/rVrtf pfHAitlA up^r! m the ^veda* as 
in I 34^ where we are told that "the A«vlos, moving above 
the three earths, protect the vault or top of heaven (dm 
ffAkam) iki^cu^A dajts and ni^Ais** (djfUvirmkivWiA} and the 
Airvins are said to have come in their car from a distant 
region ^pardv^^} In the preceding verse of the same hymn. 
As darkness b caused by a Inmineiy sinking below the 
horiaon, and as the Alvins protect the vault of heaven 
and nigAis, they re main fn the highest heaven 
even at night, and the dli^taxit rrgion from which they are 

to come^ mu^t be overhead in the sky, and not on the 
other side of ibe earth or the nether region. The vault of the 
bcavtn was the upper region of the three earths and the 
inter^terranran region, as revealed in pits and wells, was 
ib cdAak, which does not imply the rutfN^r on the other 
^de of the earth i- 

Mr, WalUs says that since ra/as ts said to be divided 
threefold like the oarlh, aod since the highest r^^as is men* 
ttogeii as the seat of wafers, there is no scope in the Vedic 
divbion of r&jas for a region beneath the earth \ for these 
are ex hauled by laEihg mem the the earth 

(pitthWam), the ef the sky {diva rafms}, ni the 
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highest {paramant rajas), the seat of waters. “ Bot.’* says 
Mr. Tilak, " this objection is quite untenable, in as much as 
lix diferenl ra/ar are also mentioneti in lheRgveda(i. t64, 6.) 
We can, therefore, suppose that there were three rajas above 
the earth, and three below it, and so meet the apparent 
dilliculty pointed out by Wallis." Let os see what Rv, i. 64,6. 
says. Wc read: " Ignorant I enquire of the sages (who know 
the truth), not as one knowing (do I enquire), for the sake of 
(gaining) knowledge: What is that One alone who has upheld 
these six spheres (or regions) in the (orn) of the Unborn ? 
How docs Mr. Tilak infer from this that there were three rajas 
above the earth and three below it is more than what we can 
understand. In Rv. ii. a?, 8 we read : " They (the AdityasJ 
uphold the three earths ihumih) and the three heavens" 

[triA dyim}. " The three earths have been explained in 
Rv. i. loS, 3 as the earth (terra firttta), the aataritsa, and 
the upper region of the sky, Above these are the three 
heavens which, with the first three, constitute the six regions 
or set rajamst, mentioned in Rv* i, 164, 6. These were 
the six Loias on and above the earth, via BAuA BAuvak SvaA, 
MakaA, yenak, and TapaA. There is, therefore, absolutely 
no reference to any regions below the earth. The use of 
the word ascend *’ (fsd-ayan or ud^aearat) In Rv. i. i 63 * * 
and vii. 55,7 to describe the rise of the Sun In the morning 
from the ocean does not signify that *' the ocean is really 
an ocean underasath the earth." This ocean was realty 
the ocean to the cast of 5 apta*Sihdhu, from which the Son 
the Dawn, and the Moon were seen to rise, as there was 
also a sea to the west, up the present lower valley of t^i® 
Indus, into whioh they were seen to set. These deities came 
from the distant uppi'r region by the dark path, and dippu^f! 
as it were, into the Eastern Sea, ascended the lower bright 
rajas to shed thetr light on the earth. This is the meaning 
of " aseendtng " referred to in the above two verseti. 

> Rv*1.$4,s nrr tnffik wnwit 
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We have seen iti Rv. I 32^6 that there are three heaven¬ 
ly regions one of which leads to the dwelliiig of 

yama. The ri^gion where Yama lives Is a 

region full of light and bliss (Kv. jx. 113, 7 & 8). But the 
paih that leads lo it is dark, and lies throngh one of the three 
celestial regionsp which must also be necessarily dark. This 
is, thereforep the Kff^a rajas or MV-rfit The last word is 
a compound (rVir, against Of contrary to, and right or 

straight) and means that which is contrary to the right or 
straight path. Prof. Mas Mdller citplaJus it thus: '* Wr-fli 
was conceive dp it would seeiUp as going away from the path 
of right, the German fn Rv. i. iijp 5 the Sun 

is described as ** sleeping in the lap of and “dwell* 

ing in darkness." Nir-fti waSt thereforBi dark^ In Rv+ 

95, 14 occurs the following: “ May he sleep in the lap of 
Nir-fiip" which means that he may die. 1 bus Nir-fti 
the region oJ death ; and in Rv- a. 161^ 2 Nir-fti has been 
clearly described as the presiding deity of death. Hence 
anybody who goes to Nir-fti becomes dead> The SuD| 
sleeping in the lap of Nir-fti^ becomes lustreless and almost 
dead, because he goes away from the straight path. TTie path 
of Nif-jti, therefore, was contrary to the path of r^a. The 
Sun. travelling by the latter path, iffumined the earth, and 
travelling by the contrary path, became lustreless and dead^ 

In the Aitareya Brdhma^a (iii-^ t 4 i^) a passage 

which has been referred to by Wallis as illustrating how the 
Sun moveSf causing alternately day and night. It says that 
the Sun never sets nor rises ; but wtien we think that he 
has set, he simply turns himself bafikn^ard along the v/fier 
region ( parasiSl), causing night in the lower (aiastii) and 
Muir has translated the words partstdf and 
abasW by *■ upper " and lower " respectively; but Dr, 
Haug understands partjfdt to mean " what is on the other 
side." It is extremely doubtful, however, as we have seen,, 
whether the Vedic Aryans had any conception of the other 
lide of the earth. 
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Lei ui now see what U meant by “the celestial 
waters,” {divyih ^pah > mcntioiicH in Hv. vii. 49, a. In ihat 
verse is also mcmioned what is kn'jwn as Khanitrintdh dpah 
f>,, waters that flow through channt'Is of ihe earth, eilher 
naiaral or artificial, and S^ayanjdh dpth at scll-ge»eratrd 
waters, Le., waters that ooic out from the (ountains of the 
earth. The last two are terrestrial waters, while the first are 
celestial. The celestial waters arif nothing but the watery 
vapours that float in the sky. I’he third verse of the same 
hymn says that Varu^a. the lord of waters, residing in them, 
bears witness to truth and untruth, and goes toua/<iH*J<i of the 
middle region of the sky. This means that the watery vapours 
are collected in the firmament, rising from the ocean in which 
Varu^a ordin.trily dwells, (vii, 49. 4J. Rv. vii. 87. r says that 
the divine Varu^n has m ;tde a path for the Sun to travel, supplied 
the rivers with wat»-rs falling down from the fiTmam^-ot, and 
separated the nights from the days. Verse a of the same 
hymn says that Varupa’s wind is the very soul of the universe, 
which sends the waters (i.e., the watery vapours) to all the 
directions, and the intervening region between the earth and 
heaven, occupied by hint, is thr- most fat ourile place of all; 
and in verse 5, Varui^a is said to have created the Sun A'kf ^ 
gulden cradle^ swinging in the j^rrnament^ and the three 
celestial regions are centred In him. From the description of 
Vanipa it appears that, though Keordirarily dwells tn the ocean, 
he also loves to dwell In the firmament in the shape of the 
watery vapours which, with the help of th«- winds, he scatters 
around. But what is mnst importHiit for our purpose is th^ 
Vaniipa rocks the Sun, like a goMen cradle, in the middle 
the sky or the firmament. The rocking or swinging of a 
cradle conveys the idea of Its moving from one side to another, 
and back again to the first side,—which is the same as the 
idea of the Sun going from the east to the west, and turnip 
himsetr back again to the east through the upper regioo- 
Mitra was the lord of the day, so Varu^a was the lord of the 
night-^ When Varupa made a pat h for the Sun, he m u^ 

* Sijtaa nyst S I 
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have done it for Sun o^ the night, and ihist through 
amtar^ksa, or the hrmament whkh also was his favourite place 
oidwetling. Rv. i. ^4. S says: ^*The royal Varu^^a ha^, 
indeed, made wide the path of the Sun (by which) to travel 
on hU diily course—a path to course on in pathless 
(Ermament).'' Aii Mitra was the lord of the day, he too, 
took care to make the path of the Stin for hU daily course 
in the day-time, as Varat^a did for him in the nighL Verse j 
of the eaiqe hymn says: "The royal Varu^a of pure strength, 
(residing) in the baseless Ermament, sustains on high a heap 
of light, the rays (whereof) come downwards^ while their base 
is above-This probably refers to Varuna a Tree which 
has its roots above, and the branches downwards, containing 
the seeds of all herbs of plantSj which falling on the earth 
with rain-water cover U with vegetalioti: or it may refer to 
the Moon who is called O^^idktndikaf or the lord of herbs- 
The next verse says : Thinet O Kingi are a hundred and 
thousand medicaments j may thy favour be extensive and 
deep ; kecp^i at a distance from us, TYir-f/f, with Ids face 
turned back, and free us from whatsoever sin we may liave 
committed." As VaruaSi having bis abode in aniartksai is 
asked to keep Nir-fti at a distance, with his face turned back, 
the latter also was in and not bt-low the earth, 

as sunoised by Mr* Tilak. It is thus clear that the ^veda 
does not prove the existence of the nether regictis ^ that the 
Sun and the Dawn did not go below the earth with the aerial 
or celestial waters r and that Vftra never encompassed the 
aerial waters, and with them, the Sun and the Dawn, fir Me 

wor/i/, causing a tong night on the surface of the 
earth. The watery vapours which rose from the ocean of 
Varu^a were gathered in the hrmafnentj, and it was there 
that Vftra encompassed them whkh were released by indra 
daring the rainy scasoit- The fdl of the rains has been 
described as the winning of the waters by Indra for the 
benefit of mankind- -^s ’the waters were enveleped in dark 
clouds representing Vftra, the dispersion of the clouds was 
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dcseribcti as tbe kining of Vftra. With thi? defeat of Vltra, the 
Sun and the Da«n and ilie bright solar rays were released. 
All these feats of Indra took place in Kftejrf and the begifl- 
ning of autumn in the sky overhead, and net in Ihe nether 

worlds 

There fa a verse in the Rgveda (ii. la, ti] which seems 
clearly to prove the exact date on which Indra came face to 
face with Satnvara Or Vftra, and hilled him in battle. The 
verse may be rendered as follows; *■ indra found Sam vara 
dwelling on the mountains (in) Catvariin?y 4 m Saradl" Now 
the last two words have been translated by Sftya^a and others as 
» in the fortieth year," by making the first an adjective to the 
second. But this is quite meaningless, as fndra fights his 
battle with Vftra nr Sam vara and kills him at the eadoj every 
year. Mr. TUak has, with considerable skill and cogttni argu- 
meats, interpreted the words to mean " on the fortieth day of 
autumn or Sirad,” and it seems to me that his inter¬ 
pretation is correct. The fortieth day of autumn (SaradJ 
CMtreaponds lo the temh day of the bright portion of the 
lunar montl) of (on the basis of calculating a lu&ar 

month from the new moon), or the Vijayi daSami day, Ih* 
day which is still celebrated throughout the Hindu world in 
India as the anniversary of the victory that Ritna achieved 
over RAvaua. But Mr. Tilak ts clearly wrong when he say* 
that '■ the Vedic bards have recorded in this passage /Ar 
exaei date of cammeneemenf oj Indra's fight udfh Samvara. 

It was certainly not the cgmiurncement but the end of 'ke 
fight, when Indra came lace to face with Samvara and k'ifc 
him. The battle had begun ihfcr months ago with the advent 
of the rainy season. Each rainy or cloudy day was like * 
fort of Vytra or Samvara, which Indra had demolished m 
succession. And when all the forts, nombtring about 
had been demolished, Samvara had no other fort or strongh*’ 
to hide himself in, and he was, therefore^ compelled to 
out into the open, and face his dreaded enemy, India, w “ 
saw him, swiftly engaged him in a fecc-to-face combat, au 
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billed him without further a<Jo. That positively marhed (he 
teiuilnation qf the fight, which uccured on the fortieth day of 
Sarad, at the end of the year {parhttsarf]. The Old Year 
practically dosed on that day, and the New year commenced, 
after some prelrminaTy ceremonies, two dajrs later, from 
which the annual sacrifices were again bcgoii. Mr, Tilak says 
that Sarad has been compared in the BrAhmanas with evening 
or the end of ttiN dav- As a matter of fact, it wa. the end of 
the Old Year, and the tn-ginning of the New. It is said that 
ladra killed Vftra with hlma or ice. But the word stands as 
much for ice as for devs, and the copious fall ol dews 
decisively marks ihr end of tb« rainy season, and is only 
possible when there are no clouds in the sky. Hence it ts 
not uoreasonabh: to say that lirdra killed Vrtra with 
as soot. aB autumn was nearly '^ver. and or the 

Dewy season made its appearance- By translating the word 
kima into " ice ” Mr. Tilak has attr-mpled to prove that Ypra 
was killed in winter in the fight which had begun from 
aulnmn, and that this period corresponded to thAt during 
which the long Arctic night brooded over the lati . ^ 
readers have undoubtedly been convinced that tberjs is nothing 
in the Rgveda to suggest, far less to prove this t eory 
fight actually began from Varsd^ atid lasted^till , 

this period wa.-i called dark, because the 
lay hidden behind the dondi;, thereby proving l ai ^ _ 

.h, ,,v=6ic an.,, »“ 
copious down pour IngB of ram, which 
by the existence of large seas near , [L. 

With regard to the Itg with th. 

and the Dawn, etc., moved cknuid be 

uiDvemeftt of divyM it pah or celeslia wa ^ 

observed here that it is entir-ly the creation of . fancy, and 
is not supported by any direct 
be borne in mind, says Mr^ - 
between the flow of water and the n g 

Sun, here described, is not speculative. // fAe waris ^ 
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net exfirtse it in ummbi^tiaus terms, the dejideney ts futty 
made up by the Parsi Scripture^^ Though lh« 

U extremEly damaging to his theory, let us see wha e 
Scripture has got to say. In the Kliorshed Vasht {ri. 2 & j) 
weare told that "when the Sun rises up. 
becomes clean, the running waters become dean...Should tl« 
Suu not rise up, then the Daevas would destroy all _ 
things that are in the seven Karshvares. What does this 
ralracl mean ? It simply means that iheSun, having pun ying 
attributes, purifies the earth and the running waters. U does 
not mean anything more Ihan that, nor does it esUblish zny 
torrelalLon between the flow of waters and the rising of 
Sun It first prockimB the Sun’s allrlbutes, an 
says ihat if the Sun did not rise, the Daevas or the 
demons would destroy everything. But Mr. Tilak says 
that-llie passages in the Farvardin Yasht are sl-b 
explicit. This Yasht is devoted to the praise of Fravash 

who correspond to the/»»V« of the Rgveda. The alicien 

fathers arc often described, even in the ^vcda, as ta 

part along with the Gods, in the production of the cosmic^ 

phenomena. ■...The FravashU in the Parsi Scriptures are 
to have achieved the same or similar eaploils- They nr® ® 
scribed (Yt. xiii, 53 & 54) »» having ‘shown the beautd 
paths to the waters which had stood before for a long time 
in the same place, without flowing' ; and the waters are ni* 
said to have coininenc«*d to How along the path ma e J 
Mazda, along the way made by the Gods, the 
appointed to them. Immediately after l^t. am- 57 ) ^ 

Frava.*his arc said to have similarly showed the patM 

the Stars, the Moon, the Sun, and the endless li^U, t * 
stood before, for a long time, in the same place, ur 
moving forward, through the oppress tou of the Daev 

* Tltali’s ArtHt ttom* i* thr PWrfar, p. * 70 , 

• In t1«c thi PilT-J art to haws aaomcil HiV **7 (0 fciW 

Bt»rr«! diTlirtm^ pn the OleM ind lighl in the 4»f («. ‘‘h ^. 


and ptarriJ dirhiPeK^ in the night lod light i 
found the hidden lirhl, and s<nie»lcd ibe d«wn. 


{ell. 76 , 4 t a. 


1 U 7 , 1 )- 
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the assaulis of the Daevas/ Here we have the correlation 

between the flowing of waters, and the moving 

theSuo disiioclly enunciated, it was the Fra 

caused to move onwards the waters and the Sun, both of 

which ‘had stood still for a long lime m the same place . 

Let ns first understand what is meant by the /V/fr 
adorning the sky with stars, placing darkneM in the nig 

.igh. 1. .h. or figdlog «, nTX I: 

nu the D.««, » ■" W*'" 7 ’ J ,' 

4; X 107, il Thcte PUn »ere wrtxixly not Ihe Ctalm-, 

nor did tlwy perform xity of the raHctions of I e '7”'’ 

Throe expl^i^s rhe^fore. m«t '» ^ ^ 

,hich no. rpeoUlly roo.eor.t.d .0 

m.d «hro the rky broomo hr* "'r“‘ 

the rcplendoot D.wo xod the elortoo. S.o .fKr > pe^ 

rrfiich hxd mnde their appoorooee uopoosibie. ■ ■ 

derored to Iho pr.it. of B.horpati -ho rrl^rf rj* 

(the soiu rayol from Ibe hriirleo ' ^|, n, 

open the por«.r« (olorA), ."rf I.^ n— 

Sen. The time, rfierefere, -ar the end of e y 
The feel, eeeribed .0 Brf.»pa.i t-r,*"" 

Pi,r. (Rv. . «. h«=a..e, in the hm. Pl*" ^ ™ 

progeeitoee and rreii-wishem of the toir^ the 

to hamr heiped the Code in their Sgltt 

Sen end D.«n. the -rf.r my. ."d .ho .»nS""J 

.he beneft of .heir doecondeor. end tte grmd «' 

nod in the eooond pi.«, 0 .^ :«r»m^od 

Vain or Vrtra was achieved by the ^ods ^ y ^ 
with that which was consecrated to t e wors . ^ 

Thi. pmiod erreepond. to -h- « koP- 4. 

to the /Vr.r/.M. tk* '««"*“ .! 

Ihe nr the bright portiOTO ^ 

d»oi„ethettoe.lb.«rmin.ttoo of the Old > to 

ioeogntorfonolthoNo-^ - 

>W« PP. »70 2 ji. 
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pretode to the i#orship of the Oevas^ and no auspicious 
ceremony, nay, even marraige^ performed even lo this 
day without first worshipping the ancestors, 

to whom we ail owe our existence. In the Ptifpaksa. iht; 
Hindus offer oblations of waters to the manes of the Pilp 
as well as to the Godfip out of gralitkidt: to them for releasing 
for the benefit of the worlds not only the ** waters of life/' 
but also the Dawn^ the Sun, and the solar rays from the 
prison-house of the clouds. If we bear in mind these facts^ 
we shall be able to understand what the Parsi Scripture b 
mean by the Fravashis showing *Uhe beautiful paths to the 
waters which had stood before for a long time in the same 
place without flowing/* and *Uo ibc stars, the Moon, the 
Sun add the endless lights that had stood before, for a long 
time^ in the same place, without moving forward, through 
the oppression of the Daevas and the assaults of tlic Daevas/’ 
These Daevas of the Parsis are equivaleot to thtf 
or demons (Vitra, Vala, ^mvara, etc.) of the Vedic Ary mi. 
It was these demons that confined or kept standing sHlI 
the waters, the Son, the Moon» the stars and the endless 
lights Did the demons represent a long dark night such as 
occurs in the Arctic region ? No ; for though the Sun and the 
Dawn are absent there, during tong period of darkness, 
the Modn aid the stars are not; and they regularly appear 
in the firmament during the Arctic night. Thetcf^re the 
Daevas that kept the Suh; the Moon, the stars and the ivaters 
standing still must represent anything hut darkness or long 
nighty and the only thing that closely rcsembks thtm is a 
thick pall cl dark douds, confining the rain-water in their 
bosom, and making the appearance of the heavenly luminsries 
in the sky impossible, which are, thereforct described a> 
standing still for a long time, without moving forward, b 
was, however* the Fravashis [Me Pitrs] that ahoived them the 
path to advance i and the waters flowed on, and the Sun, the 
Moon and the stars also appeared and moved on in their 
appointed paths. Thus there is absolutely no correlation 
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brtwfcn the flow of the waters, and the movennenta of the 
heavenly luniii3arLe£, as Mr Titak has wrongly surmised. 
The mention of the waters clearly Indicates the fall of 
rains from the clouds,, and after the doads had been exhausted 
and dispersed from the sky^ Lhe Sun, the Moonf and the 
stars appeared. We thus see that Mr, Tilak's theory of the 
aerial waters, and the correlation of their flow with the rise 
of the Sun and the Dawn have no basis to stand upon, and 
hU Interpretation of the existence of a long Arctic night either 
from Rgvedic or Avestic evidence at once falls to the groodd. 
He nejct proceeds to- culi another evidence from the Vendidad 
which we have already once examined, and will examine 
a^ain. Prof. Darmesteter aavs that the waters cease to 
flow in winl_-r. in this connection it ghould be borne in 
mind that in ancient Airjana Vaep there were only two 
seasonFif vts,, suttitner and winter, the former lasting for two 
Tnontbs, and lhe latter for ten months (V^end. Farg. L 4'^ The 
long winter, therefore, included the rainy season also, which 
In)lowed Slimmer There was a custom among the followers 
of Ahiira Marda not to dispose of a corpse during the night, 
Or when the Sun was not visible on the sky in consequence 
of clouds over-spreading because they believed that the 
corpM needed to be purified by its exposure to the Sun 
ht^fore being Anally disposed oh There ts a passage in 
FrfTgard lo- f34) where Ahnra Marda is asked : ^/Ae 
Sum mew- ij fiassr^ and /Ac winter Ass came, what shall the 
worsibippers of Maada do?^^ To which Ahum Mazda 
answers : In every housCi in every boronght they shall raise 
three ACsiai for the dead^ large enough not to strike the skuLi 
Or ihc feet or the hands of the man.,.,..*and they shall let the 
lifeless body lie there for mgAfs, iAree nighis sr a 
month long, until the birds begin to fly, the plants to grow, 
the floods to flow, and the -mind is dry uf the waters from 
the earth ; then the worshippers of Mazda shall lay down 
the dead [on the Dakhma}, his eyes towards the San."' 
From this Mr. TLIak draws two inferences: (i) that the move- 
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ment d the Sun wss correlated with the flow of aerial waters 
and (2) that the Sun not being vbible lor two nights, three 
mghtSt or evren a months there waa long continuous night fee 
those periods, ludlcating ArcUc characieristies. 1 have swd 
above that sLirtnmer was followed by winter in Airyana Vaejo, 
as there were only two marked seasons in the land; but the 
firat part ol winter, which followed the hot days of summer 
was probably rainy; and if there was a spell ol rainy weather 
for two nights {days), three nights {days), or a month, the Sun 
remained hidden behind clouds. Against the occurrence of 
such a conisgency. Ahura Ma^da advised his worshippers to 
raise a and deposit the dead body there, till the vultures 

and other birds of prey that feasted on the corpse began to 
fly* the plants to grow bv drawing fresh sap from the ground, 
saturated with rain-waters^ an<i the rain-waters. coKcc^ 
ted in the channels leading to the rivers, caused a flood 
therein, aud the wind " dried up the w^aters 
ike These waters, therefore^ were not aerial waters, 

blit liquid waters ub we see and ordinarily 
The mention of waters and floods unmistakably points 
to the existence of rain-clouds that obstructed the appe^ir- 
ance of the Sun in the sky. Mr. i ilak admits that “4lie 
passage from Fargard v. quoted above makes no mention of 
darkness* but he infers h "from the statement that 
the body is at last to be taken out and laid down on the 
Dakhma with its eyes towards ihe Sun, evidently meaning 
that the ceremony was irnpossihle to be performed duriiig the 
time the dead body was kept up iu the house.” The 
conringency of clouds concealing the Sun for these days does 
not seem to have struck Mr« Tilak at all. 

He neat quotes another passage from Fargard viii. 4(h) 
to prove his point, wherein Ahura Mazda is asked: U is 
£ht house of the worshipper of Majsda a dog ora man happens 
to die, and ii h flr or Mowing or 

d^rknes^ is coming on, when the flocks and the men lo^e their 
way, what shall the worrhipper of Maada do?" To this Ahora 
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Mazda gives the same reply as la Fargard v- lo to the 
.question asked him. “ Here " says Mr. Tilak, “ dartoess is 
distinctly mentioned along with snowing and blowing, an 
also “ raining " which he omits to mention. Put what does 
thU mean after all? ft simply means that the " dark^aess 
was caused by the sky being covered up with doudj be in^ 
which the Sun lay hidden in the day-time, and the Moon and 
the sUrs in the night, causing the men and the flocks to ose 
their way,—ail the lime the rain or the snow falling, and the 
weather being boUlerons with high winds bbwing, 
driving the clouds before them. Such spells of bad weat er 
are common in the high mouutaiuous 
suddenly without any warning at all. The ar o 
mentioned in the above passage does not. therefore, mean 
the darkness of the 'ong Arctic night, bul such darkn^ 
is caused by snow-storms, or clouds . . 

the day, and the Mw>n and the stars at ni^t. e 
seen in the Tir Yasht that the appoinb.d time for he ap^ 
ancc of Tistrya after conquering Apoa!a i ^ 

regions, or the rainy months, has 

Jc nieht, /wo nights. fiPg hundred mgkh (vide 
Chapter XXI [}. These quotations, therefore, o 
Mr. Tilak’s view of along Arctic night, ^ 

connection between the movemenl of the aenal waters 

the rise of the Sun* % l c « th^ 

Lastly, to prove that the Dawn and the Sun 
1 L u I .1 Tierial writers which move upwards from 

sky with the released aerial wnieis ^ „,hlr-h he 

^ , . . vtr Tilak quotes R-v- u. 15, & whlco ne 

the nether regions Mr. T q admirably. The 

translates in a way that >uil 3 9 

verse simply says : " By hw P ^ Sindhu," 

Mr. Til,k .aderaands t e ^ 

" upwards." SSya^a says tha^ P ^ . direction was 

the river Sindhu which Bows f^m an^ -tei y^ 

turned northw^ds ,te east along the foot 

course of the river. It nows 
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of the northern Hiin^laya^i and then turns towards the north¬ 
west and the north ab^jvo Ka^hmit- Lai^tly, afirr a long 
detour St turns toward;; tiir Siyaa.* is, iberrfore, ci^rrcct 

in interpreting the passage to mean that Indmi by his great 
power, turned the westerly course of the river Sindhu norths 
ward. The word Sindhu in the Rgveda means (a) the river 
of that name, (^) the country watered by ilt (<r) rivers in 
general, when used In the plural,, and fd) the sea or orean. 
The word occuring in the verae^ in the singular must, 
therefore, mean cither the great river of that name or the 
ocean. I am inclined to think that it means the rivrr 
Sindhu, because in the preceding verse the river Dhunt or 
Parutf^l (Irftvatt) has been mentioned, thus showing that the 
poet had these rivers in his mind when composing the verser 
Ef we accept the mleaning of the word udaPtmm to be 
** upwardsi" the passage would mean that the river instead 
of flowing downwards into the srai also flowed upwards 
toward^ its source. This, at first, would appear to be absurd- 
but it wuuhl not doso^lf ive consider the fact that the waters 
of the river really move upward when the tide rushes in from 
the sea. This phenomenou must have struck the imaglnaiion 
of the poftj who ascribed it to the pow^erof Indra^ Whether wc 
take the passage to mean that the upper course of the river 
Was sharply turned towards the north in northern Kashmir, or 
to indicate the inrushing of the tide up the river from the sea, 
it does not certainly admit o>f the meaning ascribed to it by 
Mr. Tilak. Lastly^ if we take the word Sindhu to mean the 
** ocean, '* Lhe turning of its waters upward by Indra would 
mean the swelling of the tide or the raising of tht wittery 
vapours to the sky by the action of solar heat, as Indra 
ha^^ often been identified with the Sun At all evenls^ ihc 
passage does not mean the flownng upwards of the released 
aerial waters from the nether regions. 

The seven rivers, or the Sa/fls^Sindkizu&A have been 
identihed by Mr, Tilak with seven aerial streams and not 
with the same aucient rivers as gave the country its name- 
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He savs th^t the rivers of the Punjab were, is they now are, 
oulv five in namher, not taking into accnunt the fndus and 
lh<- SaraavatJ, which last-nuTied river mras a large flowing 
river In ancient times and not the insignifi rant stream it is 
at present, and probably ignoring the fact that the country 
Was Called Hupld~Hen<itt in the Avesta, and S<tpii>.^Sir\dhavsh 
in the Rgveda. Professor MacdoneU says; * *' Mention is 

often made in the R^veda of the SapiaSindhavsh or 
' Seven Rivers ' w*hich, in one passage at least, is synonym¬ 
ous with the country inhibited by the Aryan Hindus, 
Rngoain also says ; “ There is a name under which the 
land we know as the Punjab was even more widely designated 
both in rhe early or Vedic and the later so called classic 
periods; it Is Sapta-Sindhavah—’ the Seven Rivers/ This 
is the Hapia Hendu of the Iranians, the land mentioned 
in the famous geographical chapter of the A vesta among the 
earliest creations nf Ahura Maida, and in the rock inscriptiQn 
of the tomb of Darieos I in the lUt of the Persian Empire’s 
tributary provinces. It is, indeed, a far rnore eorrecliy 
descriptive name, as it takes due count of the [ndus—the 
Sinlhu of Indian antiquity,—ifld in dudes a seventh river, of 
high and even sacred legendary fame, the Sirasvatt. which 
may be describ d as the eastern boundary of the first Aryan 
dominion in India," “ If Ls, therefore, citrcfnely strange 
that Mr. Tilik, in his real to prove the celestial character 
of the seven rivers, does not take note ol the obvious act 
that there were actuary seven terrestrial rivers in the Punjab 
to justify its ancient name of Sapta.SLodhu. He says t at 
the seven celestial rivers have actually been meoiioncd in 
the ^veda fix. 54- 3'- 

"The Soma encompasses alUhe regions) from the Seven 

driver.) -o Heaven," * vvhich is tantamount to saying that 
lU iori-i,.nc ..xi.mT-d fr-m rh. 1. H of rhe S-v* i R.v^rs 

‘ iiwonerf* Niiterr «f iJ'fwfurv, p. tit. 

* ftagmin's Vtdif PP- 

■ Rv. tx. 54, 3, 
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ttp to Heaven. We do net find any mentton here of the 
seven celestial rivers. If they at all had any conception of 
these rivers» they must have derived it from the seven 
terrestrial origin alS| with which they were fare ilia?- The story 
of (fidra^s causing the seven rivers to flow refers to the fact 
that by pouring down copious rainsp he caused the seven 
terrestrial rivers, whose dimensions had been coosiderably 
reduced in summer, to be flooded. This meaning is simple 
and clear, and not so far-fetched^ as Mr. Tilak makes it in 
proving his theory of the circulation of aerial waters round 
the carthp their capture, and witii them the capture of the 
Dawn and the Sun by Vftra in thE neihEr regionsp and their 
ultimate liberation by Indra, when the aerial waters flowed 
upwards, briiigtng up along with them the Dawn and the 
Sun. This theory is not supported cither by the l^lgveda 
or the Avesta on which Mr/Tilak relies so much. The captive 
waters were really the waters imprisoned in the clouds^ which 
Indra r^nt open with his thunderbolt, and from which he 
caused the ivaters to fall down. The imprisonment of the 
Dawn and the Sun refers to their being covered up by clouds, 
and they were only released when the ratus were eathansted, 
and the clouds dispersed froin [he sky in autumn* This 
appears to me to be the long and shoTt of the myth regarding 
the captive waters in the Rgveda. 



CHAPTER XXiV. 

mMINATlON OF HO, TIUK S TBEORY OF TBE UlCtIC CRiDLb OF 
THE ABYiHS.— (Mii/rf-l- 

The MATUTtNAL Deities. 

The Aivitts, 

Tlie Alvins are the twin-gods who sUnd generally^ in the 
character oi divine physciaos, cyring the lame, restoring sight 
to the blind, rejuvenating the old and decrepit, and rescuing 
men from distress. They occupy a high place in the hierarchy 
of the Vedic Gods, and are praised in many a hymn for their 
valorous deeds and many beneficent acts. They were also 
co-adjulors with the great tndra in his fight with Vftra, and 
shared with Him the title of Vftraken and Satakratu (Rv- i- 
ti2,23 and viii. S, 33). tn Rv. i. 182. 2 they are said to possess 
strongly the qnalities of Indra {Indra-tama). In the . 4 itareya 
BrAhmaip [iv. 7-9) they are described as having roa a race 
wiih Agni. Ujas and Indra, and won it. which entitfed them 
to the ^astra known by their name as the AhttHH-gostra, of 
which mention has been made before in a previous chapter. 
It would thus appear that the A«vlns were high and important 
deities in the Rgveda. 

The question now arises, who were these twin Cods ? 
Yftska says in his Ntrukta (*ii- 0 that some declare them as 
representing Heaven and Earth, others as Day and Night, 
and others again as the Sun and Moon. The AitihAsikas take 
them to be ancient kings who, by the perfonuance of ho'ly 
acts, were trans farmed info Decas. But the Nairuktas who 
represented the naturalistic school believe them to be either the 
Morning Star or the two stars in the constellation of Gemini. 
They represent, however, anything but stars. The time 
when they are first observed and invoked has been described 
in Rv, a. 61, 4 to be the lime when " the black cows mingle 
with the red." These black and red cows undoubtedly mean 
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" flarkness " and " the first streaks of red light:" resp-rtively, 
and the A^vios repre-eol the fii^t faitii glf tiwr of lisfht m 
the eastern hork m—the product nf the first co'i><nMi>>tio" of 
Light and Drrkne-i*, which accounts for their twin ch ira' ter. 
The phenomenon that becomes visible k neither pure light, 
nor pure darkness, but a combination of both and cannot be 
distinctively called by either name. This phenomenon then 
is the Alvins, the harbingers of Dawn or U?as who has a 
distinguishing individuality of her own,—pure, bright, and 
beautiful like a fresh-blown lotus, or a lovely maiden. The 
Alvins having been first visible in the east, where enisled in 
those early days the Eastern Sea occupying the Ganneth: 
trough, and washing the eastcru coasts of Sapta-Sindiiu, were 
properly called 5Ve</Aw-nrd#uruA, or those whose mothrr was 
the ocean (Rv. 1, 46, 21], and their car described as turning 
up from the ocean. [Rv. iv. +j. 5)- *• 4 ^’ ^ 

said to come to Sapta-Sindhu, after leaving their hosts 
moored in the liarbour, or near the landing on the sea-beach. 
However this may be, their first appearance on the east 
marked, as it were, the very beginning of life and activitv, as 
they were soon followed by the bright and beautiful U?a^p 
and later on, by the ghirinus and resplendent Sun, both of 
whom, togethi-r with all living creatures, seemed to be ushered 
into life, after a brief spell of death, or disease which wa* 
like death in life, and rejuvenated. Hence it was quile in the 
fitness of things to ascribe to them the character of divide 
physicians who cured not only men, when supplicated, hut 
also Gods of their incurable and loathsome diseases that 
either bedimmed their lustre, orm tde them all hut dead. The 
bright and blaring Snn had become lustreless and dead, and 
the bright colour of the resplendent D twn had turned into 
bUck at night, but it w.is the Alvi is. the divine phy^lC^aftS- 
Ihat cureii them of thdr dJseise, brought then 10 lif- ig ‘’i* 
and restored them to their origin.il strength i(% i vigiur. Ffi** 


Alvins, tlierefore, helped the great Indra iu rescuing the bit® 
and the Dawn from the clutches of Vrtra, the demon of dark- 
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nesSj and were rl^^tlfy entitled to share with him the glory 
of the appelliiiKm of yffrn^an. Thty hriped Indra not only 
m hb daiU but also In Ids anouai ftght ivith Vftra, when the 
laiti^r iinpri^LiTied the Sun and the Dawn in hj^ dark cloud- 
body for months K^ethur in the rainy season And when 
that fight ended in viitory tor Indra^ as the result of the 
performance of the hundred special saciihces, known as the 
the Alvins who had helped Indra in the fight 
were also equally eniitle^l with him to be called ^atakratn 
(I^v^ i. 11 23) and described as /foiratarffa (Rv, L iSJp j)- 

A number of myths^ dL-scribing the many valorous and 
beneficent deeds of the vins« h:iS been menlioned in the 
Rgveda, sotne of which Mr. Tilak has described in a way 
that would support bis theory of the Arctic cnadle of the 
Aryan Sr VVi propose to examine ihem in this chapter, and 
st-e wheifu^r his interpretation is corfeci+ Thr following are 
-*«oTiie it( thtr achievements of the A^vinSp as anointed up by 
MacdiineM iti bis V^dic (§) 21): 

** I’hr* sage Cyavana* grown old and deserted^ they 
released from hia decrepit body; they prolonged his lifcj 
festering him to youthp rendered liim desirable to his wife 
made him the husband of maidens fL ti 5 , 10 &c). They 
also renewed the youth of the aged Kali^ and befriended him 
when he had taken a wife {x. 39 i ® ^ * 5 )' They 

brought, on a car, to the youthful Vip1^>ada^ wives or a wife 
nami;d Kiimadiu 65, T2), who s^^ems to have been the 
beautiful spouse of Purumitra (ir J They restored 

VjsnApu^ like a lost animah to the sight of their worshipper, 
VL^^vakAyap son of Kf^na (i. 116^33; a. 6S. But the 

5 !lory mosii often referred to is that of the rcsitte of Bhujyu, 
son of Tugra, who was abandoned in the midst of the ocean 
or in ^ the water-clouds and who, 

tossed about in darkness^ invoked the aid of the youthful 
beroes In the ocean which is without support [andramM^nt), 
^bey look him home in a hundetd-oared (iidf ahip 

^ S). They rescued him with animated water-tight ships. 
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which traversed the air {anUriks^^), with foar ships, with an 
animated winged boat, with three flying cars having a 
hundred feet and six horses. In one passage Bhujyu » 
described as dinging to a log in the midst of water 
madkye i. iSa. ?)■ Rebha, stabbed, hound, bidden 

by the malignant, over-whelmed in waters for ten mghU 
and nine days, abandoned as dead, was by the ASvins revive 
and drawn out. as Soma juice is raised with a laOie 
[i. 116,34; i. ita, 5 )- They delivered Vandana from his 
calamity and restored him to the light of the Sun. In 1- n^S 
they are also said to have dug up for Vandana some bn|^t 
buried gold of new splendour ' like one asleep in the lap of 

Nir-tti* or like ' the Snn dwelling in darkness.' They sec- 

th, Alri S.pt..v*dh,i, .!«. P'-'B'-' 

W«i»g pit bv lh« «11« of • Booion, ood doli'or'B f™ 

d.,kn»» (L ..6, «!vj, so. -ol. '"■'J 

jaw, of a «oH « qooll (oaWrtJ), -ho loaokod teirud 

(i. 113. 8). To RjrASva, who had been blinded by his 
father for hilling one hundred and one sheep and giving 
them to a she-woU to dr=vQnr, they restored his eyc-sightit 
the prayer of the she-woU {i. 116. 16; i. nj* ‘ZJi 
ParAvrij of blindness and lameness (i- na, 8). ^ 

Vigpaia's leg had been cut off in the battle tike the 

a bird, the Alvins gave her an iron one instead 

They befriended Ghorf whan she was growing old lo 
father^s house by giving her a husband (i. n7» 7 ! a 

To the wife of a eunuch (Vadhrimatl) they gave a son 

(i. ..6, j; Vi. 6,, Tk. 00 - f &y‘^ 
had left off bearing they caused to give milk {i* - 

and to Pedu they gave a strong swift dragon-slaying a ^ 
impelled by Indra, which woo him onboonde P 

' Proiissor Max Muller and some other scholars 
covered in all these myths the decaying power of the 
winter, and his growing power in spring or 

Professor Max Muller tells us that Cyavana is oothwg 
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the railing- Sun to fall)^ of which it might: well be 

said thit he had sunk in ihr fiery or dark abysSp from 
which the Alvins are ihemsehes said ta coaie up in 
iL 39 j. ^ Tlie Vedic Rfi?^ art; ig.iiii ss^id to h^iire betrayed 
the secret of the nsyih ol Vamiana by conipariEi^ the treasure 
dug for him by the Arvln^ to the Sun "dwellitii^ m darkuLW 
Kail is similaily taken to represent the waning moon, and 
Vicfiali's iron-leg^ we are told, is the first quarter or pada of 
the new Moon^ called * * iroOp* on account of his darkness as 
compared with the golden colour of the full Moon. The 
blindness of Rjr4i5va is explained on this theory as meaning 
Ihe blindnesa of night or wbttr; and ths bHui and lame 
PaHlvrij is tiken to be the Sun after sunset, or near the 
winter solstic. The setting Sun thrown out of a boat into 
waters, U similarly understood to be (he basis of the lege ad 
of Bhujyu or Rebha. Vadhrimatt. the wife of the eunuch, to 
whom EfJru^ya-hasta of the Gold-hand is said to be restored, 
is, we are further told, nothing but the Dawn under adifiefent 
name. She ia called the wife of the eunuch, because she was 
separated from the Sun during tne night, la short, each and 
every legend is said to be a story of the Sun or the Moon in 
distress. The Alvins were the saviours of the moroing tight 
or of the annual Sun in his exile and distress at the time of 
the winter-solsUce ; and when the Sun becomes bright and 
brisk In the morning every day, or vigorous and triumphant 
in (he spring, the miracle, w.’! «re told, was naturally aitr out.* 

ed to the piiv&i4 i«u> oJ ibe Godis.” 

P.uf- S'or M ix Muller would uii ioubtedly have arrived 
at a correct inicrpret.iLiun oi ihe .oytlis, if, initead of rrferiing 
to the decaying powers ol the Snn hi winter, he liad taken 

* Tb= irmusUriiin this ^ faiW-s: “ |»r*et of rwio. h« 

bright fflrth ihr twin '.AMns) an thi. (in the pmue nf whnm, th^ 

ti, ef loop- Th*y iwn, Urn dispense of 

«mWM, wsuimng bodie* pnirM f 

»l BO innntjnn tann of the Ajvim Mmie* up fra" ^ 

* TUilt'l Artfit N<ir** in t** ft' 
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into acccmnt the conditions of the rainy season when the Sun 
remained hidden behind the clouds and thereby lost hb lustre 
and powers. Mr. Tilak rightly observes that all the facts and 
incidents in these legends are not explained by the Vernal 
theory as it is now understood, Thnsp'* says ** we ^rniot 
explain why the proteges of the Alvins are d^ribed as being 
delivered on the theory that every afilictiun or 

distrois mentioned In the legend refers to mere decrease of 
the power of the Sun in winter. Darkness is distinctly referred 
to when the treasure dug up for Vandana is compared to * the 
3 un dwelling in darkness' (1.117+ 50 1 when Bhujyu is 
said to have been plunged in waters and sunk in bcttomlesa 
darkness (artdrafx&kjinjs ^arrtasi) or when Alft b said to have 
been delivered from darkness {tamas} tn vi. 50, 10^ The 
powers of the Sun no doubt decayed in winter* and one can 
easily understand why the Sun in winter should be called 
laine^ old or dbtressed- But blindness naltirally means 
darkness or tamas (i. 17) : and when express references 

to darkness are found in several passages^ we cannot 

legitimately liold tlmt the story of curing the blind refers to 
the decayed powers of the winter Sun. The darkness reforred 
to is obviously the real darkness of the night ; and on the 
theory of the daily struggle between light and darkness, we 
siiall have to suppose that Lhesc wonders were achieved every 
ilay* But as a matter of fact^ they are not said to be 
performed every day* and Vedlc scholars have^ therefore, 
tried to e:;plain the legends on the theory of the yearly 
exile of the Sun in winter. But we now see in the latter 
case, reference to blindness or darkness remains unintelligiblCi 
and as the darkness b often said to be of several days^ 
dumtioiip we are obliged to infer that the legends refer to the 
long yearly darkness* or in other words, they have for their 
physical basis the disappearance of the Sun below the horiion 
during the long night of the Arctic region."* ^ 


^ f&id, pp^. 
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In ibis way Mr. Tilak tries to estabUsli liis pet Arctic tlicory, 
(jnite unraindfnl of the fact that the blindness or darkness can 
be more easily and rationally explained by taking into 
account the conditions of the rainy season, when the solaf 
eye is blinded by clouds of watery vaponrs for days, nay 
months together. Let us ea plain our meaning more dearly 
by considering some of the legends independently. 

First of all, let us take up the myth of Rebba who^ v/?.a 
overwhelmed In waters, and remaioed there for ten nights 
and nine days. Incessant rain for such a tong period was 
uneomniaii even in Sapta-Sindhu, whicli usually haoa heavy 
rain-Iall in ancient times, and this reniarfeahle *a(rt wa. 
recorded by the Vedic bard in the legend of Rcbha wlm was 
undoubtedly the Snn. Then, again, Rhu]yu, another wor¬ 
shipper of the ASvios, is described as having .a/c 

from drowning in the botf&mless sea or darkness, w on- ** 
lay for three days and three nlghU (RvJ. 116, 4}* This egeii 
also means that the Sun remained invisible in consequence 
of the fall of incessant rains for three days and nights, during 
which period the ASvins also remained in the fardaaf t>t 
distant region (Rv. viii. 5M not at ail visible on 

account cjf the pre&enca of dripping clouds m the > y 
ASviriif rescued Bhujyu from his perilous position an 
him home in a ship, the hundred oars probably 

representing the hundred dsyi or three months “tmg 
the rains lasted. The same sentiment is probably also more 
elaborately expressed in the verses wbicb say that he A.vms 
rescued Bh^L <■ ivith animated water-tight ships. M 
traoereed ike air {antariksa) -, with four 

animated winged boat i with three Ry^Tig rats _ 

c^re, either three or feet ie neniber, *PP^ , , 

««.d the three « lee. "e-the. the ‘"'"f 
the tiundred days, and the s«t horses Across thi^ 

eiEhU derieg .hfch the iei»y ‘, 

-aeoe, Bhefae (the Seel P‘’‘«^ heme hy the 
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ASvin* in Itinir ships or fljfitig cars. The bgor tree td wMch 
Ihe sWp-wiecked Prince clung in the midst of water (n-'MM 
madAy, Rv. i. t3.. 7) was nn other thnn the Umo« myibies 
tree known as Varups’s tree which had its base upward, aed 
branches downwards, from which the seeds of all and 

vegetation were said to be washed down and brought to the 
eanh by rain water.’ Mr. Tilak has given two cclouted 
sketches in his hook to show that this tree of Varupa was in 
the nether region, wHth its base or trunk firmly planted 
the other side of the earth, and its branches spreading down- 
wards into the nether waters for which, however, he has 00 
iostilication. In Rv. i. 164,22. the orb or the region of he 
Sun has been compared 10 a tree, inlo which the water.Ii^^ting 
rav-5 enter, and from which they again bring forth light to 
all's Rv. i. H ,7 ■' stren^lj 

residing in the baseless firmament, sustains on hig 
turJhvum) a lieap of liglil {ranasya siUfia’^U the 
of come downwards, while their base is above. * *P 

of light 19 undoubtedly the Sun who was situated on hig 
{ytrdkvum) in Ihe firmament, from whom the 
downwards. A Rsi has asked " What was this tree ? 
find a ready answer to this question io the above interprc a- 
tion. The tr- . is the Sun himself, situated in the boltofnless 
region {abudhna)^ in as much as AHtariksa or the firmament, 
where Varttpa’s ocean of watery vapours is located, is tea J 
bottomless, and the vapours Hoat there without any ' 

Bhujyu, wh-i represented the Sun, clung to this tree « e 
L. .I..n Suo «» c»v,.ed 

. fiWrt, filWII "•'•■'I'”* 

' [Jrf rf tb< 

(Snf. TrftSi}—" WJiit w« tt« tree lh«t ttalion«d t" tl“ “ 

q«io.tinrtM±theiiippliestlPi*«u*TMgT*cliiogf - *e 

• Rv. U ,64, ja ti WHt?r. ^ 

' Rv. 1.14,7 vifT twn ^ * 

<1 Vtfit O'ti vij « 
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and was consequently i^luuged into diykoM* whicK wju 
bottomless and without any suptiort lRv. u i8a,6). Jn this 
connection it should be recalled to mind that it was throUi-h 
Mntarihaih^t the A'virs bfooght Bhiijw in tbe.r ships. 
Hencclhe mi^taphorkui ship*.leck was conceived to haic 
occurred in mid.hcaven. and not in the nethef regions^ and 
Mr Tilak’s conception of the nether regions, borrowed from 
Greek and Egyptian legends, where everything « said tote 
turned upside down, is quite baseless, and. as we have already 
discussed in a previous chapter, not at all supportc J ^ 
vedic evidence. The bottomless darkness mto which Bbujy^ 
(the Sun) was plunged was the darkoess of “ 

the water was the rain-water (itdmtgAa). This ar ne 
therefore, bad nothing to do with that of an Afclicmg^* 

Neat, with regard to the legend of f ^ 

mentioned in Rv i- Ii 6 p 9 that the Afvinm J „ 

*' with bottom up, and opening (or mout ) in 
downwards" {Jimifiitiiram) to assuage ^ 

80.U also, it has been mentioned that 

the crooked obliquely lying! welt to the ^ 

thirsty Gotama was) and sprinkled the water 

relieve his thirst. Tn the previous 

thal “by their power, they (the ifarufs) bore 

(ar.i*rl.oW«),aod dove asunder the mou Uin ttet 

obstructed their path." U blaru.., who 

ascribed to the Alvins is also ascrib _ making 

.h. ».ii M. 

It oblique, poured down the "it e„nerlative or 

This Gotama (Go-light and '''" J Sno himself, 

approximative sense) IS none ul ^ ,.^11 full of 

As the Sun, who was in the sky. 

oo rain, the Maruu or toe ^ in 
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by ptodngteoughth. ra™»tu» o, lb. doudi 

™d tb«K «P».« wsre dtimaldy coodM^d iM. r».n whiob 

wis precipitated aad .prinWed on Gotatna. 

Neat we tom to tbe legend el Atri, who, as oot readen. 
will recollacl. Is identified with the Son. It is 
i. 116.11 that the Asaina '■ qnenohed with cold 
biaalng flanws (that enoompassed Atri), imd sore'ioS ^ 
with iood-sopported strength.” They al» " “““'f 
Iron, the darh (ca«rn) into which he had heen t^" ^ 
long, and restored him to every hind el wcllare. SAy^ 

say, that the Aaonw had thrown him into a to^e-hoKC, 

/araisAed wrV* • *.-d«d deers, and tormented hi^m -nth a 
horning liro made of chaff, which sortoondcd tt. 

invoked the aid of the .Wvins, they resooed lun. from 

tortore-heose by eatingoiahing the fire with cold wat«. T® 
evident meaning of this allegorical account “ ' 

covered op the Son i hot as there was no ram, the solm 

in stimmcr became eitremely sultry and un ara e * ^ 
made cif chaff which, though not sending up . j 

yet bnrna with a fierce intensity. The hot rays of the 

Son, struggling through thin rainless clouds, are apt y co * 

pared to lira made of chaR, a* both are unbearable. ^ 
hundred doors of the torture-house are the hundred , 

the rainy season, and the Ajvins are said to have 
the fire with cold water. i>.. by pouriog dow^ ratn- _ 

dark cavern or torture-house U certainly not t o otig _ 

of the Arctic region, but only clouds that envelop 
in the rainy season. We have disoussed in some 
previous chapters tiiany references to t e ar _ ^ 
Vftra, meaning the rain -cloud, in which be wai. sup 
have imprisoned the cows or solar rays- 

Let us now understand the story of a runs . ^ 
given a son named Htrafya-ftast^. althoug jp 

was Vud#Ari or a etioudi. This fact has been de 

Rvvi. 116,13 andi. 117. 34 - Siyapa says ^ 

ascetic king bad a daughter whose tis an 
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eiinucb. The ASvIds, having been Invoked by her m prayer, 
gave her a son named ffirafya^haita or Gold-handed. Now 
this Vadhrimatl is none other than U^as or the Dawn who 
could not come into contact with her husband, the Sun. who 
had become powerless like a Vadhr. or eunuch at night, or in 
the rainy season, when the solar rays became weak in co^e- 
quence of their having been covered up by clouds- The 
ASvins. Imwever, gave Usas a son, called 
which is another name of or the Sun {C/ HMrafya- 

pAni Rv, vi. 50. 8 .} The plain meaning U that at the end 
of ihe rainy season, or of the night, the golden Sun. with 
refulgent rays, issued from the clouds or darkness as the new¬ 
born son of U*as-thegiftof the Alvins, though she could 
not know her husband at night or during the rams ouaccounl 
of his having become a eunuch, or powerless- This ffimpya- 
Aasra orw P^ohMy the origin 
Pauranic legend of the birth of Gafeia, a solar god with the 
bead of a A«ri or elephant, which resembles the orb m it 
begins to emerge from ibe horizont e son o m. 
or Duigll who is identified with U»as. ^ v th ' 



to the story of Atri SapU-Vadhri, as 

cKiti un Ln a 


{Sspta-raimi) when he is 
sky, is rightly designated ‘ 
when his rays lose lustre 


lustre and become powerless at night- 
In the Atharva-veda, xi. 5. t» the Son as a 


Mr. Tilak says : “ In the Atha 
Brahmachiriii 1 $ saW to move 
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in ttsc lalh verse of ihe sane hymn, we are told that' shouting 
forth, thundering, red. white, lie carries a great perns 
iBrAac-aeM.) along ihc earlh.’ If the San moving hetwe^ 
heaven a..d earth is called he may well he 

CAlIrd Vadhri (eunuch) when sunk into the land of 
Ttiis Nir-rti. as wc liave seen before, is the contrary pa^ 
by whicli the Sun returns at night to the place of ”*''*8' " 

word Sapia-Vadhri is Urns dearly explained. But Mr lUa 
iadulges ip a far-fetched interpretation of U by rcfemng 
to the last three verses of Rv. v, 78, which contain a l.lur^ 
of child-birth. From the prayer conUincd therein that the 
embryo may move and coroe out *■ alive and unhurt from 
the moiher’s womb after being developed for ten months, 
Mr. Tilak infers that it refers to the Sun moving between 
heaven and earth as tti a mother’s womb for ten months, an 
Ihen coming out-that is disappearing from view, unlike a 
child who b,^comes visible tu all as soon as it comes on 
the mother’s womb- This disappearance of the Soft 1* 
identified by him with two months' darkness when he go^ 
below the hortxon in a part of the Arctic region. Bui this 
interpretation, U at all to be accepted, may as well apply^ f® 
the two rainy months during whieli the Sun becomes invisible 
behind clouds. He is visible for ten months every day, 
even in the Tropics, though not as continuously as in the 
Arctic region, where, by the way, the day is certainly no* 
ten months long, but is divided into a long day for * 
months and nyithemerons during tlie rest ot the period, 
this interprptaiion does not liolJ good consistently with t 

actual condiiions in Ibe Arctic region. If ihc Sun is Otvat 
puira, or the son of Dyu or heaven (Rv. a, 97* f’J' *** 
earth the parent mother ^Rv. i. 16+. 33 )f ^h" 0 

heaven and earth, form the womb, containing the cm * 7 ^ 
(the Sun), then he is already visible to hntb, even in 
period of gestation, and no prayer need be offered to T 
God for his safe delivery from the rnother s womb, 0 
prayer, like this, would be absurd and unnecessary* 
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Rv. i. 164. 3>, the Suti U describcfi « being inviiiible to one 
who made him. ■' evidently meaning his molaer." as Mr TiUk 
says If that be so, the riddle can only mean that ivhen the 
Sno'travels by the path of MV.r/i at night, he becomes 
invisible to the mother or the earth, though he ii visible to 
the father, the Dyu or heaven, because the path lies high up 
in the distant region Another riddle non tamed m 

Ru. i t6i, 17 probably mean* the same thing, for «'“is 
follows: ■■ The cow holding her calf onderneath with her fore 
feet, and then above with her hind feet, has risen 
is she gone ? To whom has she turned . 

Wheredoes shebearher young? Iti. not amidsUheherd- Th, 
may mean that the calf or the 3 no is tak.n up by the cow or 

the earth at night toa place whichnobody knows, and then com„ 

back without the calf from half ih. ivay ' 

where she brings forth her young (or the Sun}. » 

that she does not do so in the midst of the ^ 

spot on the earth, fn other wards, she umporartly disapp-a 
with her calf at night, and tlm cMf Sun) J" ^ 

marning. how and where, nobady know- Thi^ ? LiZ 
disappearance of the Sun at night, or the laa or i* ^ « 

in.nlL to the mother, dues not i ^ 

Tropics. Try\owcvcr Mr 

riddles In his own fashion, we are tint ^ 

arguments that the myth of jd of the Fifth 

cUrknes:! of a lon^ Arctic tiSrth Sivaaa 

li really a lUurgy 0 *'** * 

has explained, and the ^d f"om its mother’s womb 

verses for the safe delivery of a _ Sapla^Vadhri who 

was simply suggested by ‘ in which 

was re«ued by the A5vms rr^. delivered from its 

he had been impnscaeJ* ^ ^ Tnis. in our opinion, is 
confineai^nt m ^ ^ 

the simple interpretation of the hymn. nuiSta 

uW fn: 

who is dfi^ribccl at the S 
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killed aiti] rut up toi sheep belonging to ihr citisens uicl 
gave them to a she-wolf to eat, for which olfcnce he va» 
Riade blind by his father. The Afivins, having been invnked 
by him in prayer, restored hts sight. (Siyapa’s comtncn; uy 
on Rv. i. 116. i6)- The word ^jraipa Ulerally means 
*' a red horse,” or ihe Sun, who is frequently compared to a 
horse. The rot cheep which he killed and gave to the she- 
wolf to eat arc undoubtedly the hundred and one bright 
days (mish, to glow or shine) which were darkened by the 
overhanging clouds concealing the Sun who thus became 
blind. Rv. i. 164, 14 distinctly says that the solar eye 
becomes covered with watery mists, which undoubtedly refers 

to hh blindnctii^ due ta r4ifis+ 

It 15 useless fart her to pursue the iuterpreUtSofis of I he 

various myths which certainly do oot prove, or even suggest 
any reference to the long Arctic night. The business of lb® 
Sun, and the darkness produced in consequence, wheu tt )s 
not the darkness of an ordinary Tropical mght, 

explained by tbe theory of tlie Rait^y season 

Surya's 

The ^gveda vaiiously mentions the wlicel oi Sftrya s car 
to beniif^p two Of la number. Rv, U 164, 2 sayti* ' 
yoku (he stivtn horses lo the one-w^seeTed car. One horse, 
Tiamed seven, bears it v^loiie/* It woaM thus Appear tfnt the 
whet 1 of Sarya's car h only one* and n is drawn by only one 
horse—though this one horse stands for^ the seven hofsfs 
that ivere given him by the seven Deva-Adityap. Siniilafly^ 
the one wheel also represents the seven wheeb that the 
Adityas gave him. The nest ver-e is as follows: The 
seven who preside over the seveA*whceled chariot are tl'C 
sevx.-n horses wtio draw jt. Seven sifters ride iti it tojctTiert 
and in it ari^ deposited the seven nows, [Gtirdm J 
The seven who prejide over thl^ chr.ilot are sani to he 
firhorses who represent the s^veri divine Ad :vas 
Jendinfi" their rays and horses- to the Sun or 
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have fiJad- it possible for him lo shine and move- Hrrrc it 
has been -aid that the - veil dran- the Sun's car, though ^hey 
preside 0 «' it. The secen sisters are ihe ^even se. .ons 
who ri ie 1 . the car tog iher. It ivill he in the reonlh . tl -n 

of our readers that, besides the i<fclve lunar months, U--- 
is an inUTcahary month :ow:iLh is assigned one season tv iich, 
however, is not counted, as it is without a couple or t.- ow. 
The seven cows have been variously laier- 

preted. some identifying Ihvm with the ..von notes of 
music as employed in chanting the praisrs of the Sun, wlni 
others identifying them with tlie seven divine rivers. u 
these interpretations seem to be far-kiched. One 
gi, is r-flfW or solar ray; and here Ga^im uodoubte^y 

means the seven rays of the Suo, that were lent him by 
seven . 4 dityas. Thus we clearly understand why the one, 
wheeled and one-horsed car of Sorya is called .even.whecled 

and 5Even. horsed. , , . 

Rut Snrya’s car b sometimes conceived I*' 

.also like an ordinary car. Rv. i. tjS' 4 tir^tnrth 

Indra, who art the lord, thou hvst carried off by thy 
one wheel of tthe chariot of) the Sun. Ta^kc up y 
the death of Sa,ua, and proceed with thy horses, 

Wind, in Kutsa.- Indra, in this ve»e. has been described., 

having carried off not tki one wheel, hut 

..K..,, ,h,„ .«-ri.l«r .,v, or .0«n. SAW » .«d.».d 

to pijt iloHVn Ihff numb ‘f of wneels ->f car , ^ 

...olinx =< 00 . or SAr,V. «A«1. >■/ I"'- 
ol>i«t o( cipplio ! hi. motion or 

of one ivheel -lut of seven would no w- are 

. ffect as the rcm -val of one wh«l out cf two. Hence we 

In battle the rapid chariot of the Sup. and cirrie _ 

Wheel for Eta.a and with it Indra demnlis^^.. fht. -)- Maj 
he, giving us precedence, be propitiated by our nte. 
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Sun’s chariot was furnished with t^vo wheels, the carrying 
iway of one would impede its progress; und if the wheel 
was only one, the loss of it would briot; the car to a desul 
halt at once. Any way. the carrying away of one wheel by 
Indta made the Sun's progress extremely slow and halting 
But what is really meant by Indra taking off one wlieel Iron 
the Sun’s car and making it- progress slow* ? Almost all the 
feats tor which he was famous were raaitily directed tuwaids 
helping the progress of the Sun and releasing him fro n t ie 
dutches of Vftra. How is it, then, Ih it Indra a-ted on tins 
occasion in opposition to Sarya. and imi>eiled his progress 
by c.arrving away a wheel of his car ? Mr. Tilah identifies the 
whrel (eakraw) with the Sun hlm-r-lf, and s lys that it was 
he wHom In Ira carried away, thert-by ushering in ^ P'd *d "f 
darkness over the earth. This da kne*^ he believes to b- that 
of a long Arctic night: but for augP»t we know, it miv as well 
bf the darkness of an ordinary night of the Tropics, the idea 
being that Indra removed the wheel of the Sun's chariot in 
the evening .in:l fatight with the il.finons of darkness with 
help. But the fact of carrying off and capturing the ^-u-i b 
usually attributed to Vftra, and not to Indra who wages a 
war with the dertion for Ids release, A deed like tbU, 
performed by Indra, would, therefore, be quite contr.iry to the 
usual tenor of his actions, unless wc attach an aUiig'‘lh*i' 
different interpretation to it. Verses 3 to ? of the 30II1 hytna 
of Ma^dala IV Seem to furnish a clue and arc as follow : 

“ 3. Verily all the Gods, with thee (for) their strength 
have ivarred (with the Asuras), wherefore ihou Imst dfstroyed 
them by day and by night. 4. In which icontests), fm* 'ke 
sake of Kuisa and his allies, thou hast stolen, Indra, the whi'cl 
of the car of the Sun. 3. in which [canlesis), thou singly 
indeed hast warred with all those opposing the Gods. Tho>t‘ 
Indra, hast slain the malignant. 6. In wiiich (conie»ls)i 
Indra, thou hast for the sake of a mortal, discomJited ihe Su". 
and bast protected Etasa by thine exploits. 7. Wherefo'’** 
slayer of Vftra, opulent Indra, hast thou, thereupon, hecein^ 
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most incensed, and, in consequence, hast slain the son of 
Danu {Vftraj in this firmament/' 

It will appear from the above account that ludra be¬ 
friended Kutsa and his allies and, for their sake, carried away 
the wheel of the Sun's car. Rv. vi, 31, 3 says that Jndra 
helped Kutsa in fighting against the powerful Susan. 
Rv. i. 175, 4 also rnentions, as we have seen, tlw: fact of 
tndra's carrying away iHe wheel of the Sun's car for the 
sake of Kutsa wdth a view to accomplish the defeat of the 
demon, Suina. who has elsewhere been described as " the 
wrath-born son of Vrtra." Now this Sufpa, ns we know, 
is the demon of drougiit, who caose,c great distress to men 
and all living creatures by ^vithhiMing rain. During a 
period of drought clouds are absent fr.* n t le sky, .in I the 
Sun, with his fierce buroing nys, considnr.ihty ad.Is to 
ilwir dUlress in^tea I of alleviating it. as hr- ,mght to do 
asaDeva. Indra. lheref.>re, ivitli a heiev.hni de-ire to 
acroniiiHsh the gold of all living creatures, thinks it mt-essiry 

first of all to wciken the po ver of the Sun tn 1 dUcoiifit him 
by taking off a wheel from his car. rue whe^l b ln{ .stolen, 
his power is diminished. In other word^, In.lra causes ecu- 
to appear in the sky. which cover up the Sun, and make his 
rays less fierce and unbearable. This done. In ra _ E 

against Stuna who hides himself in the dark civenis 

clouds, from which, however. Indra hunts htm and Vftra ouL 
and kills them both in battle. After this, the rains ate releised 
and fall down in »bo i lance. Tnh see ns to be the real 
import of ihe legend regarding the carrying awn) o 
wheel of the Son's diariol by fndra. The defeat nt dtscmi- 
fiiure of the Sun in the bauds of In, Ira « charty referred to 
in Rv. X. 43, 5 which says that In fra de eat* t le rmn 

o^srrueii>ig Sv* in tli* s*me **^'**‘*^ 

winner and defeats him.' The defeat or weakening of 
Scirya is synchronous with the advent of the f.ai ny season. 
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Mr. TiUk’s surmise, llieref.>re, ibat this .ILscomfiture of Sorra 
betokens the advent of a long night ib clearly wrong. 

Mr. Tilak neist quolC 5 Rv. vi. 3 '- prove his poi it 

by interpreting the phsrse “ Da^a .>rapltve" in a v ■ v 
iogenious way lo mean " at the end of -« (monthsJ. ..v , 

admitting for the sake of argument that bis interpretatio. 
correct, the verse would mean as follows- “O Indra, m Hie 
slriiriog for cows do llmu, with Kutsa, lignt against S-na, 
the ASufla (the voracious), and Kuy.iva (" the bane of llie 
crops" Wilson). On the decline or compIeUon of the tea 

(months), thou stalest the wheel ot Sorya ..nd didst de>'-py 

calamities” This implies that after ten riinesa monliis d*i in' 
which 5a,ga or Ihe drought ate up the fo id ;or crops) ol i 
voradoasly, In other words, destroyed Ine-i by causing i i.ai 
to wither, Iisdra stole a wheel of the Sun's car, and ihus 
weakened his fierce rays by causing clouds to gather, from 
which rain was precipitated, marking the end of suiisbiur or 
drought. This meaning is as simple and cl*-ar as it is ratuJiJa 
Mr. Tilak’s attempt, therefore, to interpret it as indtealtng 
the advent of the long Arctic night is wrong. 

It should further be noticed here that Sujga is describe 
as a devoursr and bane of crops* Does Mr. filak mean h* 
say ihat a ten months' long sunshine in the Arctic region wa- 
uncongcnial to the growth of crops, and that they throw e. 
in darkness? And was it, therefore, necesf.iry <or Ind l’ 
remove the Sun for tw-o months in order tf make the - 
grow? A supposition like this would be ab* ^li -a ■I'*' 
lace of it. Rain is essential lo the growth i- 'o > a-J '* * 

sunshine, and what Indra really did was to w ik- n the | 
of the Sun (ifst of all, by causing rlouds to ‘e the - >, 
and then to precipitate rains from them. T ijs egena 
therefore, docs not suggest a long Arctic night, ‘S wr ng; 
inferred by Mr- Tilak ; but it clearly betokens the adv< nt u 
the rainy season after a long period of droug-t. __ 

i rt. Ti. 31,3!—,1* ^ 
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Visntt's Three Strides. 

From tlic hree strides of VLjqu, which are menlioncd in 
the .sveda [I 2i, 17-S; i- 154 - =)- 

].tov his ■ leo of the Arctic home of the Aryans. Let 11s 
now exami le I IS arginiients. Verses 17 
arc ^ folh'^vs t— 

“17. Vhm tr^^veraed this (world); three times he pboted 
his !oot, and the Universe ivas enveloped by bb foot covered 
Wit t dust. rB. Viions the preserver^ Llie cnlnjarable, stepped 
tbre;; steps^ upholding righteousness. 

CommetUaiors disagree about the meaning of tlie sentence 
tridhi nidi.dhe fsadam, r e-, thrice he (lUnted his step. 
According to Slkapa^irit was on earth, in the firmament and in 
heiaveD ; andf according to Ourpavdbba, it was on 
or me eastern mountain, on 'I’® *1 n 

and Gaya^iras, the western mountain. ' Dargic ryi > 
idcTUihes Vi( 9 a ivilh the Sun and his three pace wi 
rise, culmination and settmg of the luminary, 

further made to the three paoes o£ Vbftu ^ ^ ^nkin^ 
Samhiti of the Yajar Veda, and the scholiast there expUms 

the 11 to imply tins presence of Vi^eu in the three r „ 
tiK- ..arth. J^^u. vnven. iu the forms ^ 

Vuvu. ,nd Sarya ; Wind, and the bun), 
a Imittedly identifi :d Yith the Sun, ,t,„ 

fi id him helping I • I ' tcsaiuyi - thereby 

solar rays and rhu of his 

sho ving that he pissessed a . ^ujidoubtedly 

ow , He may not be the Son Himself, but 

the leity presiding over the lummary- indicated 

Mr, Tilak says that the annual, and 

bv the three steps nf Vispu was ^ ^ 

quotes Rv. L 155, ^hcel his ninety 

tii>u Vif^u act 10 - motion like ___— — 


" Ei™ w^+iTTTW 
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steeds with their fayr eamesi, cvidentlj^ referring lo 360 days 
div^lded into four group:; o[ s(en’ion^+ \if- Tilik, 

“ isg^od etfi i=ficc t j n>l I c ir, Th* yji.l/ cvir^: qI tit S4n 
must be liken a^i the baiU of the estploitrf of Vii^u. Tue 
^.gveJi further tclU that ^ tb- intirmte friend 

of Irtdra (jfu/jrah s^khi 1, 2i, igl, and that he as-tisted Indra 
in hU d-ht with Vrcri, flu^ in (3 11 wa are told that 
(tidra about to klSl Vftn said ^ □ fricn 1 Vij^u. stdle vastly ' 
(ibo £^f- vHL 12. 27), in i in i. i5>. b ^aid to have 

epened the covvi’ stable with the ai-sistince of hLi biendp 
while hotli Indra. and Vif^u are described as having together 


vanquished Si'nvara, conquered t‘ie host of V arc ins and 
produced the Sun^ Dawrin and the Fire lit vlL 4^ 5 ‘ 
is evident from thcst? p isdagc* that Vis^^u was the assoc tale 
of indca in. his fight with Vfira {cf. viL 65^ q)y and if so, one 
of the three steps must be placed in regions where ihb 
fight was fought, that h in ihe nether wo^ld Wc can now 
understand whv iu i. I55t S h is siid hit two of ih^: three 
Steps of Vi^^u are visible to many+ bUT the third i^^ b:^y->n i 
the reach of birds or mortals (it'iciff/' vii 91. i)p iVhen the 
third stt-p of Vh^n is located in the nether ivorld^ it can weti 
bo nAid to be invinLlble^ or beyond the reach of lIlortal^- 
y**s; but what is nj^ant by its being ike 

^irdsf If the region w a:; really iit tht; nether world, the 
Vedic bard would certainly not have brought in bird< to 
describe its inaccessibility. As birds fly in the skjt the region 
whure Viflgu locatt^ his third step must ^Iso be the ikf. 
hut 50 high that neitbet men nor blrdi CAU reach iU ThU i* 
the simple idea that the Vedic bard seems to convey^ 
dUiorUon of the pUbi meaning of the verse to locale Vijiju 1 
third step in the nether region, BesiJe-^t it should be ^ 
to mind that we have proved froti several verse^i of 
Rgveda that the figlu oJ todra with Vftra did not lake 


in the nether regiqOt but in the firmament. 


Mr. TtUk^ 


TiEik^t AfCtic iM Ik^ p 3^- 
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assumption that the fight took place in the netHer region k. 
therefore, oltcrly ha«le«, aoH his conclusioo about the 
location of the third step of Via^u, which he has based on that 
assumption, at once fails to the ground. 

The three Steps of Viii^u can well be expluatd by a 
coosidenitioo of biTh the diurnal and the annual motions of 
the Sun. He takes the first step in ibe morning at the Ume 
of rising, the second step in the merliiao sky at mid-day, and 
the third step in the evening when he sets, which therefore 
becomes invisibh-- By the third step or stride, he does the 
arhole distance, cotrered by the path of -ViV-f/r, or the contrary 
path which, as we have shown, U situated ^high 
heavens, beyond the reach of mortals nr birds. 'V* 

consider the annual molioo of the Sun, Vi*^u covera iwo-thtfds 
of the year or uight months by his two stn£« and the 
remaining oncthird or fonr months by Ins third stndt 
Counting the year from Sarad or autumn which wa 
beginning, we come to the rainy sftisoa when ® ^ . 

third step whien beconacs invisible in comequeace t * ^ 7 
being covered up with clouds, in other wards, ^ ^ 

great fight with Vrtra or Samvara cotnniences. S 

Sun is then imprisoned by Vftra, along with t e 
solar rays and waters, the presiding deity o t e b u, ^ 
Vi(ou, helps fodraio rescuing them, ft wil t us see ^ 
Vi„u hjf, lnd« Ml. i» bi> <l*ilr I*?" 

nis n,wii>8 u pl>in s'™!'’'' “■* ™'’“ 

U.C toe. Mde. .t Vi„«. The Wer PeeM K 

IcjjtTid of Vii^u placing his third step lu 

U.e a™, Mgr eeJ ,.edihg him de«»W-. “'T " 

mipeneim. ef to V«Uc legeirf «< >»<!» 
vn,.,eml hying him h.*- K ‘h"* "e “l' 

TiUkSinlerpretoinonl to my.h W !>'»“ a Inn* Aroic 

"^'nm Mr. Tiiak .efem •« ‘h. 

4|...i.m(i<..mi Nl«kt. 

has a bad sense 
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fv. idj.-esplaitts Ihe word to mean tva Htrveshtak, oc 

<' enveloped like the private parts." or with rays “ticureci 
{«tratip^Hnara(mi), Though ai. attempt has been made by 
Yaska himself, and the author of the Talttvrlya bam^ti 
fL a. 12. 4. & 5) to explain the word as a laudatory appel- 
klioii of VUi|U, its opprobrious meaning is to he found eveu 
i„ bter Sanskrit literature. Now what can he the meaning 
of this opprobrious appellation as applied tO Vifnu ? St mean 
lhal there is a season or time when the Sun s rays ar 
obscured, which may be either night, or the rainy se^^n- 

When the Sun shines brightly and his rays are powerful, n 

is called BTka^.ch.pas ; conversely when his rays are obscured, 
he called Sipivista. This is the simple meaning of t^e wor ■ 
It does not prove, as inferred by Mr. Titak. that the Sun ^ 
io the nether regions in the clutches of the demon V^r^ 
Tiiurc can be no question of the nether regions so Ur 
Indra^s light with Vrtra is cuncemed. The Sun s ravs 
obscured or darkened at night and in the rainy se^on. *•> 
Vkho's appellation of Sipivitta as much applies to t « one 
to tlic other. 

It would be quite Uscle*.'! here to discuss again th'* "tJ 
of Tritr A ply a, which we liave dealt with in a 
chupler, and proved to indicate the Rainy Siwson 
principal myths, referred to by Mr. niak as 
Arctic nigh I, have been found lo mean either t e s 0 ^ ^ ^ 

of the Tropics or ihe Rainy Season, during which . 
power declines, or the solar orb becomes dart and invis 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

' OF THE ALHYAflSw'«"f''"J''Jvf 

The Avestic Evioehce 

t VJf r "Tilak bftS Sitrc-PS ftEi 

As », tave ^ 1.‘ thsory oI 

,„„c ...oooco. 1 " Iho ,|„„ is dir«t 

Arctic home of the A^y theory, and has. 

evidence in the ^veda to prov _ evidence from an 

therefore, tried his best ^ i.e has 

isolated verse here, and an i5(j 

interpreted m his oivn bot 

examined his mam argum (etched, unconvincing, 

,= ta,.l».oda.o«ol.Oon.Fo ^^^ T-,. 

intoasnlonl, and “ |i.J|,i,jic.ltan tash"-'-'I”" 

certainly does not contain an> jagions, and ■ ainn 

the Aryans had once ti,« Punjab. Rut 

thence as immigraots to Sapta , .^ bv the account 

Mr. r,l,k >0 tave ‘^A 1 ->W V.'> i-F » 

iti the iJetid-Avestiof the tii-- dimaiic 

deluge of ice, and conneCimg ^ ^be Arctic reRion 

changes brought ^m,;nhabitable, naturalliy 

by glaciation ivhidi “V ^eir oript'a’ 

concludes that the .Aryan® ^ arsed south- ward—some to 

.Arctic region ivbence they cihers to central and 

northern and southern Europe, consisted of two 

souther n Asia. The ' forefathers of the modern 

branches, one representing settled down 

Hindus, and the other of the mnt . ,p 

respectively in the ® *■ Those who seltled 

the north of the Hindukos ^^eir country Airy ana 

down in ihe lasi-nanted rcgioo iianov home of the Aryans, 

Vaeio,f.e,, the Paradise or oripnaU^ 

.1,., U„ «n>e .1 u.. o..g«l 
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which had been destroyed by ice. This theory apctns very 
inge^nioys and plausible al first sigh I, but we have ireifi that 
it does not stand the test of crLlicistn. The evidence tjyotcd 
by Mr. Titak from the second Fargard of the Vedidad id 
support of hjs theory is not at all convincing, h is related 
Itiere that Ahura Mazda called a meeting of the Cftltslial Gods, 
which the fair Yimap the good shepherd of high renown in 
Airyana Vaejo'^ also attended with all hU excellent monalSp 
and at which Ahum Mazda distinctly warned Yima that fatal 
winters were going to fall on the happy land and destroy 
every thing therein- Accordingly Yima was advised to matce 
% Vdr9t or enclosure, and remove there the seeds of every 
kind of animals and plants for preservation- Yima^ nOt 
knowiiig anything about the nature and physical conditiofl? 
of this new country where he was advised to go, naturally 
asked Ahura Mazda about the lights, both created and 
uncreatedp that w'ere to he found there. To this qur^ry, the 
latter replied that in the Vira, the nzn, the mooni and the 
surs rose but once a year ** and that '* a year sermed only 
as a day to the inhHibitants thereof. From the tenor of 
Mazda's replyp it is evident that these physical condilions of 
the Vdra were quite unlike those of Airyaoa Vaejo, which 
made it necessary for him lo describe them I'w £Mierts<f The 
Vira, therefore, may have been situated in the Arctic regionr 
but Airyana Vaejo was certainly not. Hence it follows {0 
that Airy an a Vaejo whidi was destroyed by ice was situated 
in any place other than the Arctic region ; (a) that when it was 
destroyed I the Arctic region was habitable, which mide it 
possible for Yima to remove there with the :^eeds of all animals 
and plants: (3) that the deluge of ice that destroyed Airy^n^ 
Vatjo was not synchronous with the great invaston of ice in the 
beginning of ihc Post-glacial epoch that rendered the Arctic 
region uninhabitable i {4} that Yiina's renioval to the Vdra un¬ 
doubtedly took place in ao Inter-glacial period when ihecltmate 
of the Arctic region was congenialp and that Alryuna Vaejo 
destroyed by ice through local causes tn that period 1 
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lliat Yima's Vira could not havcb*-en situated, as stated in the 
Mainyo-i-kbard, within Airyana Vacjo which was destroyed by 
ice, as a mere enclosure (Vara) would not be sufficient to 
keep back the invasion of ice iroin the place, tliitugh it might 
protret the inltabitants tliercof Irom the attacks of savage 
men and wild animals. These conclusions, as our readers 
will See, are irresistable and iiicontrortflible, and from these 
we infer lliat Airyana Vaejo wa!> situated to the noetb of the 
Hindukusti on a high tsolclaml, on which its location is 
pointed out at present, and that this re^jinn, having been 
invaded by ice, a branch of the Iraiiuiis or Parsis, under the 
leadership of Yima, moved to the Arctic region and settled 
there in an Inicr-glacUl pe iod. wheu the Arctic climate was 

congenial and agreeable, verging upon "perpetual spring” 

We have tried to connect the ice-deluge of Airyana Vaejo 
with Mann's Flood, both of which w ere probably synchronous. 
As this Flood is supposed to have been caused by the up¬ 
heaval of the bed of the KajputaoJ Sea, and as there is no 
menUon of it in the Rgveda, we arc ualurally led to conclude 
that the event took place long after Rgvedie times when 
Sapla-Sindhu bad a wra to the south, and was quite uncon* 
iiectcd with the Ueccan, and another sea to the east eiteoding 
probably from modern Delhi to A-sam. If these premises 
correct, the age of the fjf-^veda must go back in some ntfic 
glacial period of Norihent Europe, correspondiog at aoy rate 
lo tim Pleistocene or the Pust-PIvUtoccue Epoch. As 
Mr. Tilak is not wilting to ascribe such an old age to t le 
^eda, he naturally lulls 10 witn the opinion of American 
Geul<,gi«i«i who, considering the evidence mainly oun m 
thmr country, have held t'mt the Pust-glacial epoch 
menced some ten thousand year^ ago. and rejects the opinion 
of Dr. Crotl wlio sets it oo vn Ht about do,ooo years ago, w 
far at least as Norihetn Europ- was Loncerned. U should h€ 
icm.„,b. red in this connection that « all the evidence regard- 
mg I he existence ot thr Glacial period comes from the north 
of Europr and America but no traces of glaciation have heed 
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yet discovered in NortTierti Asia or North Alaska," * which 
suggests the inference that the Glacial period, was nnt the 
one and the same throughout the Northern part of the Globe, 
and may have occored In diflerent times In different places 
through different causes, and that the calculations v\ the 
European and American Geologists may be correct so far as 
their respective counittes are concerned. It may, therefore, 
be misleading to apply the calculations as regards the Glacial 
period of one country to thosr of another. But even if we 
accept for the sake of argument the calculation oi American 
Geologists, accepted by Mr. Tilak, that the Glacial period in 
Northern Europe occured sume ten thousand years ago, the 
age ol the Rgveda must be older than that; and this takes 
us back to 3 period anterior to the birth of the Babylonian 
and Egyptian civilisations, and establishes the undoubtedly 
hoary antiquity of the Rgveda, and of the Land of the Se^eii 
Rivers where the sacred liynins ot this most ancient Scripture 
in the world were admittedly first composed and song. 

However this may be, it is certain that the Zend-Avesta 
does not prove that tiie original cradle of the .Aryans wa* 
.situated in the Arctic region, if it proves anything, it proves 
that a branch of the .Aryan race emigrated to that region i" 
an early age, probably In an Inter-gUcial period to escape a 
calamity caused by local physical conditions, The «rty 
cradle of the Aryans, so far as we can gather from the e«lieat 
record available, was in Sapla-Sindliiip the Land of bs'f 
Rivers, as the Punjab used to be called in ancient times, afj 
the countries immediately surrounding it, which probah j 
included Aicyana Vaejo also in their ambit. have m tlu* 
and some of the previous chapters, examined all the princip* 
evidences put forward by Mr. Titak from the Zeiid’*.Avesta I 
prove his Arctic theory, but we have found that they " 
by any means, support it. , 
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CHAPTEK XXVI 

CO.SCLtJDI!l<i KEIARKS. 

I have Ai la^t ooofift to the eod of my labours, and it oow 
only remains for me to give a resume of the several conclu¬ 
sions I have arrived at in this book. Aa regards the original 
home of a ^icople. k would be extremely rash to say that a 
pKopICi however ancient, and However old their traditions^ have 
been living in the same country from the very time of their 
Creation ; for prioiitive menp like aiiinial3|. were migratori and 
moved from place to pl^ce. impelled by the exigencies of 
climatej Foodp sheltert and tuddeij physical cbatigcs^ The 
wide earth was their home, aiid they conveniently moved up 
or down to new places either far or oearp that afforded them 
sufHcicnt food and shelter. The extensive physical and 
climatic changes that tewk place m the Glacial, Jotcr^gtacial, 
and Post-glacial epochSp caused a general, movement of men, 
animaJs and even plants from one part of the Globe to an¬ 
other, and it would, therefore, be difficult to ascertain wheo 
and where a particular tribe or people bad their first origin, 
ft is only when we tome down to the earliest period of tSic 
p re sent epoch, ivhen the dislributioD of land and water be¬ 
came practically the saoie ns we find it now, that it betomes 
possible for us to locate, with ^ome certaintyp the place 
where a particular people h:id once lived before ihev emigral 
ed to. or were isofated in some otb^^r laud- Beyond this, U 
is iqipussibkJor us, with our preseiU Umited knoit ledge, to 
come to atiy delinite conclusion regarding the place of ofigm, 
or the original home of a people- 

Considered ffom ihis original cradle of 

Uie Aryans must remain undelermined, though, so far. the 
evidences point to its situation in Sapta-Sindhu. or the 
Punjiab. We are not oonL-erned ^vith that stage of the Aryans 
when they were just emenjiog into the human estate. But 
we evme down to the early dawn of Aryan hist pry, which it 
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syticbronona with the mei>tal awakeoing of the Aryans making 
self-realisation possible^ In reliti'in to their physi* 
cal environmenlSt imptslling thetn to oveicome obistacles 
and sabordinate them kti their tribal iwlfarc. This rnentd 
devel'jpntent must have been at firsi extremely slow and gradual, 
and probably occupied thousfinds of year^ before the priiriitive 
Aryan sav.iges were able to take a furtiicr slcp onw^ard. * ftiHSe 
savages, subs iHtin^ on root sane I fruit^pand instinclively roaming 
about in search of food And 3*4elter, gradually developed into 
hunters^ with their rude primitive weapons, consistingof either 
small branches of trees, bones, or stones found in their natural 
Conditions, that came in handy for the purposes of offence and 
deteuce. Afterwards* th*"y learnt how to palish these rude stone 
weapons and give them parLicular >hHpe 5 - But this also look 
a long age to be accomplished. Gradually they learnt to trap 
and tame wild animals like goats, sheep and cattlcf which 
they killed for food in times of necessity. The duty of keep- 

^ V«ltc cjodtpology fiwtCMiRat-Bi tho CfeitiQfl a£ ca-Uiin di¥«ni and fonai" 
airine bcin^ft and wJiO prtiidl *tfer the dastiiie" ^ 

TpanTdnd itid guEdv tbten. In ibcir ^radu^t nvatvEkan tiwrtfdj prD|;rwi 
perfection. in llwj bitructwand ma-slcrs iff bo leScct tbeif 

apt paplki ftuin a pailicu1.Lf rice, and teKh theni tlifl rudiments of ciaJtvrt 
andcivkliseid So hr agi tbq Afj^ri race conoci'fted, the fetni-diffioa 

^fjs wens the protcitypei of the race, and grndu illj' inidaiod tie pCO^pl* I™ 
Uiaedbrnand metab and the myitenas pf aacridee^ and Liu^httS«En tbtf 
landiciieDtat prindpt« ol art and ajriisulliijre. The mapt pupil* efem 
and c*iA sdrift in thn world u wiifi andstr^yi,—iavage or iemi-^avaga flomadi 
—who baire icancdy made my progress during ibnaa long CeBtnHti. 
prcgmi mide by the select." however, wm neceiULrilf 
COfilTiienjitrate with tbeir gradii*! ibmUI devabptnfint, evoO like that ni-dff by 
children, Ihou^h under the guiOance and control of veteran taachen. 
bad to pH* through ill the different »t*gei of menUilp mortl M-d 
davclupmant during 1 lo9g period mcuured hy ihoiuandjj naji hundred* of 
thcuHudj of yearfr More it coaid emergen i civiiLied oeople, n ^ 
them d><pictDd lo the ^gwda. This cdutk of training wad cMcttafy te 
pe^ipla, Aryan Or □ae-Arjan, as it is neOeiiary aven to the molt wondrtW 
prodig)- et a child who has to learn the llphabiHs ami go through 1 coot^ 
irainidg before hr can emerge ai a foil -fledged geitioi. Evo3utinn I* the 
of all profTtU, ind it Is a mlttilie to luppose that the Aryan race had POl tfl 
go IhfOUgh thil long and trdlotis prn««. 
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mg and tending thesis animnl-s pnt fl burden on tlieir 
shoulders, which nc<jessa''ily curbed their free roving propen- 
sides except for the purpose of pasturing them. This stage 
also continued for several thousand yeaiSj until they learnL 
the rudiments of agricultorftp when they were cocn|icl1ed to 
curb their roving propensities stilE further in order to be able 
to grow corn and harvest it when ripCn The carrying on of 
agnculttiral work implied a knowledge of the use of metalst 
especially iron, though it was not absolutely necessary ; and 
seltlcnnent in rude homesteads near the cornfields with a 
view to watch the growth of com, and protect it from the 

attacks of birds, beasts and men« soon becarne a necessitv- 
The reaching of this stage also took several (housand years 
morCp during which the Aryan nomads gradually changed 
their nomadic life for the life of settled agriculturists. As 
they now learnt to depend mainly upon agriculture for a liv¬ 
ing, they had to look for the fall of timely ratas in order to 
be able to reap an ahundiint harvests But as the rains were 
never regular in coming, they thought that their regularity 
could only be ensured with the help of the mysterfous divine 
powers that were supposed to control them, and in facln all 
natural phenomen.iH This led to the discover), spccjalLsa 
Uon, and individualisation of the various Gods, in w ose 
praise they composed and sang hymns with the object of 
propiiiating them and winning their favour * But the mere 
chanting of hymns or incantations (ma/$fras} wa.'v not con 
side red sufTicleiit, unless it was accompanied by some sa^t 
hcetothc Gods—sacrifice of something valuable in iheir 
possession, As Fafa, or domesticated animals constituted 
in ancient limes,^ thr sacrifice of a fiaiif or cattle was 


^ mndt™ time*, th« 

imofig tnb<9. He prortOBurw iocinUUflos ViA pedormS mfjlencuu 

with tht iib]«t of brii^Biox duwo catw twea. He h the prwm m 
tmliryg And wielfLi gwM inflaeflrt ±b sivtgA KjeiEty. , 

in primhl*e»drtytA«"» *"**” mwfy. e/. 

^'nntitay. 
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thought necessary along with the chanting of hymns, and the 
sev ered limbs of thn victim were consigned to Fire^ especially 
kindled for the purpose.—Fire, the bright and beautiful, who 
was the priest of the sacrifice and conveyed to the Gods all 
the oblations offered through him. This gave rise to rituals 
which became more and more intricate m course of time, and 
led to tiae format ion of a class of priest who could properly 
perform them. The juice of the Soma plant which 
indigenous to Sapta-Sindhu, possessing as it did a cheering 
and invigorating effect on the ronsumers. was also offered lo 
the Gcrtfa, but .as the plant grew and w^as abundantly availabli- 
during the rainy season only, and as Indra was the principal 
God who was supposed to wage w-ar ivilh Vftra and 
(Drought) during this season, the ^^oma drink came to be 
specially approprLaied to him. ^ We find the Aryans rc-^ching 
this stage of dotfelopment when snmc rl^ the ancient hymns of 
Rgveda ivere composed. It must have taken ihetn thousands 
and thousands of years to reach this stage from their primi¬ 
tive state of nomadic [Ravages, suhsiSEing on roots and fruits, 
and living hy the chase^ 

As some of the ancient hymns of the Rgveda contain 
evidence and Indications of a different distribution of land 
and w'atef iti Sapta-Sindhu, we are compeSled to go back to 
that ancient time when such a distribution acluaUy existed. 
The resnlU of Geological inveistigations go to show that 
modern Rajputana was a sea In the Tertiary Era, and 
parts of it subject to *' marine transgressions convf ftsrr^ 
them into epbconliuental seas even in compa ratively recc^l 

■ Tlie Soma drink hnJ been In in primitive ™ety 

,nd» wBf ^n, in Dthtr imU?. before thfr Gori riiwOVfi^ and 

legged M3 ibr Supmnn Ddty. Hmce It |s caUfrd^F^riw {ancient} Mad 
^HfViiA (older than tbe Enatilvtlon of iswrifice]. It hia been relatwl 
RfTcda that fndra inordinitn dr-irt for the Soma ditnk, 

Kt tyen thao^t of bis mother^s brEisl. Indra ii iwi# ^ ■». 

Godt in ihn V*dk hltrarcby* blit Soma is older tlilL Ai , 

«>.«« ^rapk in Sa pta-^indha, this provta the ho^fj ant^nitf ^ 
fee.d ti c Air^ai. 
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anti the Gang*tic trough to the ca&t of the Putijib 
i-vasi also a fsfia dovvp to the end of the Pleistocene 

epoch. As there are distinct references to these seas in some 
hymns of the «.gveda, we cannot help assigning their age to 
the time when such adistrihtJtioaof land and water acEualSy 
existed. There is also ondonted evidence to show that man 
flourished on the Globe and in India in the Pleistocene epoch- 
Hence there can be no improbability in the fad that the 
primitive Aryans lived in that epoch lo Sapta-StndhiJ+ devep* 
loping the rndiments of civilisation. The account of the 
immigration of Yima and his followers to the Arctic region 
in an lnter*g!aciat epoch when that region was hibilable^ 
rnenttoned in the second Fargard of the Vendidad, reference 
lo which has been made in the preceding chapter, also 
supports the Rgvedic evidence as to the vast antiquity of 
Bapta-Sindhu and its early inhabitants^ the Aryans. We do 
not say that all the hymns of the Rgveda arc as old as some 
of these ancient hymns i but the very fact that the tatter 
refer to a different distribution of land and water in the 
Punjab as h existed in the Plebtocene epoch and later at 
once takes back Aryan civilisation, at all events the very 
beginnings of it, to "that epoch. It should be borne In mind 
that the Rgvedic hymns w^ere composed during a ^ery^ oog 
period^ as there is distinct reference in the sacred Sen pi u re 
to hymns that had been composed in the early and the mi fi 
ages and to hymns tliat were composed in the later age o 
¥ffvedic times fRv- ill* 33^ tangoage of the ancient 

hymns also undement a thorough changer tnd a to 
recast in the more refined dialect of ^he later age* □ 
the old hymns came down to the Aryans of the laUr a^ in 
" new graceful robes," as a has felicitously expres^sed the 
idea. All the hynms that we find in the Rgveda were 
collected and redacted in comparatively recent times, not 
Certainly according to thcif sequence and dates of compcj^i- 
tion, but according to theit happeittng to fitll’ tn with certain 
grotips. ,ud need rnit tWore, be .nrpris-^d. if we 
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occasionally come ai-fosb certain hyjinaii that bear in them 
the sUmp of modeirniLy along wUk hymns tbat are admllledly 
more ancient. But this does not prove that all of them wm 
composed in the later age of Rgvcdic limes. As we have 
said, the :Rgvedic civilisation extended over a very long 
period, and tlie different strata that composed it are clearly 
discernible to the patient and carefuli researcher, as they 
undoubtedly contain fossils of a by-gone age and by-gone 
civilisation. It is the^ie fiissils that have helped m in reading 
aright the history of the ancient Aryans, and in tracing it 
back to hoary antiquity. 'Fins goes to confirm the popular 
belief that tJie Vedas are eternal, and not ascribable to any 
human agency and that they omaiiated from 

Brahm4| the Creator biinself' 

Having discussed the antiquity oS the Rgveda and of 
Sapla-Sindhu, wc will now give a brief summary of the 
several cpnclusions wc have arrived at in this hook from a 
study of the Rgveda, the BfAlima^as, I he Zend-Avesta, the 
results of geological and ethnological investigations, and the 
ancient civilisations oMran, hlesopotamia, Egypb Phccnicia. 
Asia-Minor, and Prehistnric Europe, which is as follows:^ 
^ij Down to the Pleistocene epoch undeven latcr^Sapta- 
Sindhu, as I he ancient Punjab used to be called, was entire!) 
cut od from Southern India by a &ea which covered nioderd 
Kajputana, and extended as far cast as Assam An arm of this 
sea ran up the present lower valley of the tndus to the poini 
wheto she was joined by her tributaries. Thtui there were 
three seas on the three sides of Sapta-^Sindhu. Ther*^ 
smother sea tuwardi the noflh, below the confines of iiiudcra 
L urhesUn, cxtcuJiiig far north as the Arctic ocean, and 
lat west as the Black St a, which disappeared in comparatively 
recent times, leaving the Black Sea^ the Caspian Sea. iheSra 
of Aral and Lake Balkatih as its remnants, and converting i^ 
shallow beds into sleppes- There w^s another Asiatic^ 

* Tlicli« fo^U have bwto lUcirttlDned and djjcusffid in nsy h£i*il 

Ch 11, noU HI. 
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Mediterrane:ui lo the east of fuTkestad, which also disappeared 
in comparatively recent limesi leavinu Lake Lobnor as its 
remnant. These four seas round about andent SapU^Stndhu 
have been distinctly mentioned in the ^veda, thereby provinif 
iU hoary antiquity which goes back to liie Pleistocene or 
pQ&t-PleisLpcrrie cpocli. 

(a) In that epoch, Southern India probably formed a 
part of a vast continent which extended from Burma to tlie 
coasts of Eastern Africa and probably as far south as Australia- 
111 an age later than that of the Rgveda. the greater part of 
this continent was submerged through seismic disturbances of 
a gigantic character, leaving remnants of n to ‘he Deccan, 
Burma, the islands of the Indian Archipelago, some islands m 
the Pacific Ocean, Aoslraiia, and the string of islands, and 
Coral reefs in the Indian ocean in ilte direction of Madagascar. 


The same seismic force? that dismembered this vast Southern 
Cootioeiit, called " the Indo-Oceaoic conlincQt'* by Blanford, 
probably also caused the upheaval of the bed of the Rajpiitana 
Sea, and a depression of the Aravalli mountains, which made 
it possible for the Aryans of Sapta^Sinclhu lO migrate south¬ 
wards and settle in the dilTereiit parts of the Deccan in 
later age. The Paoranic !egc:nd of .^gastya sipping up the 

ocean dry, and depressing the high peak of the Vind lya ^0 

enable him to go to the Soulbern Peninsula strongly sopporb 
and corroborates Hus view. There can be no doubt that ^ 
RajputanaSea, or a marine transgression existed in Rgvedi 
tiitie&p barring tbc progress of the Aryans sutitbwar - 

(3) Sapta-Sindhu has been admitted by Geologists to 
be the earliest lifc-prodnciiig region In Hm whole of In la, 

where the evolution of animal fife took pUwr, in conttnu us 

successidp, unlil man was created. As the region was pcop e 
by the Aryans from time iminemafial, they came to regard it 
as their original cradle. The Southern ConUnent wasi^opled 
by a different family of human baings, of which the KoUrtans 
and the Dravidkns are the remnants. The other branches of 
this family were scattered over the different islands of the 
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Indian Archipelago and Australiap all bearing a family !ikenes!«« 
though their physical features and languages have undergone 
considerable modilicalinns in cansequefice of different envi* 
ronments, climates and drcurnstances, and the very long 
[period of their i^eparation from one another. It Is really 
wonderful, howevefn that even after this long separation^ they 
stiU retain some signs of linguistic and ethnic afftnity. ft h 
a mistake to siippose thit the KoUnans and the Dravidiaos 
had come froiu Central Asia and at first settled in the Punjabi 
whence they were driven southward by their more powerful 
adversaries, the Aryans, The existence of larte seas in 
Central Asiai and to the south and east of the Punjab in 
ancient ttmeSg and of impassable mountains at once precludes 
the possibility of such immigration ou n large scale by 
nomadic savages jn the very primitive condition of develop* 
inent. The immigration of the Aryans also from Central 
Asia, or for the nialter of that, Nnfthcrn Europe or the Arctk 
region is equally a pure mych- They were very probably 
autochthonous in the Punjab or Sapta-Sindhu, as the 
Kolarians and the Dravidians were autochthonous In the 
Southern Continent, and they had no mutual communication 
or intercourse during Rgvetlic times, Sapta-Sindhu ^vas 
girded about by seas on all sides excepting on the nortli*west 
in the direction of Gaud Kara or modern Afghani^taut which 
was directly connected with Western Asia aod Asia minor, 
( 4 ) The upheaval of the bed of the Rajputana Sea and 
the submergence gf the Southern Continent in posl-Rg'''®'^*^ 
limes probably caused a iieavy flood in 3 apt,i-Sindhu by the 
displacenicrit of tiie va^t vulume±^ of its waters, which b 
know'n as Manu's Flood. The stupendous mass of vapours 
generated by the drying np of the Flood-water was probably 
carried northward and precipitated over the Himalaya 
AiryuJiii Vaejo as snow wiiidi destroyed the latter 
competed Yima and bis people to migrate northwards ami 
settle down in the Arctic region whIchT in the Intet-glaciiti 
period, poasessed n congenial climate ^nd wa^ hj 
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human beings. This migration of a branch of the Aryans to 
the Arctic region in a remote age which was, however, subse¬ 
quent to ^gvedic times, indirectly proves the hoary antiquity 
of the race. The Rgredlc Aryan* never emigratetf to. nor 
came from the Arctic region, as there is not even the shadow 
of a mention of such imiiiigration in the Rgveda. 

(5) The climate of Sapta-Sindhu had originally been cold, 
which in a later age was changed into temperate and hot m 

consequence of the disappearance of the Rajpntana Sea, and 
(he creation of a vast tract of arid desert in its place. The 
change, however, was probably gradual- The year is first 
called Ifima, then Hemanta and lastly Sarad in the Rgvrda on 
account of the prcvalenceof .1 cotdand temperate climate in the 
different ages, or areas, marhing its gradual change. The total 
disappearance of this sea as well as the sea m-er the Gangetic 
trough made the climate hot. diminished the quantity of 
rainfall in the Punjab, theiehy causing the glaciers tn the 
lower ranges of the Himalaya to disappear, and altcnnated 
the Sarasvatl and the Dfi^ndvatl into straggling and tnsigm* 
Scant streams as they are at pr< sent. The Sara.svatl. however 
was a mighty river in anrient Sapta-Sindhu, flooding hir 
valley in the rainy season, and ha<l a perennial flow of water 
in her bed, probably fed by ihe glaciers at her source. The 
rainy-sea-son tn ancient Sapta-Sindhu lasted from I tee to 
four months, during which the sky remained continuously 
covered with clouds, making the appearance of the Sun and 
the Dawn impossibte. and occasionally withholding the rams. 

{ 6 ) There is no mention in the ^eda of the Deccan, 
nr any of its monntain.s or famons rivers, because the ^ 
vedic Aryans could not and did not go to that country, 
having been cut off by the Rajpiitana Sea. or of any pro^nce 
like PancSla, Kosala. Mngadha. Videha, Anga and Van^ 
towards the east of Sapta Sindhu. becanse they formed parts 
of the Eastern Sea coveriug the present Gangetic trough, 
and were not In ealstenrt in Rgvcdic times. The mention 
of Kikafa in the fgveda dors not s-bsohitrly prove I he 
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acquaintance of the ^gvedlc Aryans wish South Kehar 
The word probably refers to some barren hilly region in 
Sapta-Sindflu itself as guessed by Profe^^sor Hil[ebrandt, 
where the Soma plant grew* Or, if it be really identified wkli 
Sotnh Behar which formed part of the Southero ContinentT^ it 
is Jnst possible that the sea-going Aryan merchants touched 
that porLiott only of the continent In their voyages eastward, 
and bronglit accounts of the inferior breed of cattle in iKat 
regioHp where pcopb* never olTered the Soma juice lo the 
fiods by mixing it ivith milk- But the mention of the Soma- 
plant precludes the posibillty of its liaving been South Beliar, as 
it grew only on tlie Him^las^a and Sapta-Sindhu. ^ The w^nrd 
Kikafa has thus no geographical and hlslnrical value^ and dnc!^ 
not prove that the Cangetic trough w^as Firm land in Rgvedic 
making it possible for Aryan or non-Aryan tribes to 
Settle there. The evidence of the existence of a !;ea to the 
east of the Punjab in ^L^vedic times is over^vhelming^ as we 
hav^ shown in the early chaplers of this book, 

( 7 ) The dark-skinned 04sas and Dasyus^ inentinned in 
the RgvedUp were not the people of the Kolarian and Dravi^ 
dian rareii. but they w^re either the dark nomadic Aryan 
srfcvagea, the remnants of the race in its onward march 
towards progresSi or the non-sacrificing Aryan tribes who 
did not subscribe to the orthodox Vedlc failh^and accept the 
Vedic Gods, and hence were pul down as blacks to depict 
their character^ The analogy of the black-^skLn was also 
drawn from the myth of Vftra ivho represented the black 
clouds^ and caused a dire distress among the people S>y with¬ 
holding the rains and Concealing the Sun, the Dawn and the 
solar rays (cows) in his cloud-body, just as the Aryan robbers 
and savages stole tlie cow^s from the Aryan seltlements. and 
thereby harassed the owners thereof, 

fSJ A.-^ the Aryans w*ere autochthonous in Sapta-Sindhu. 
ihcir gradual evolution as a race took place in that region. 

■ For ft fatter difiCflsaif^D^ on situfttian of 
{tfvnfic Cmlturr. 
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Bal there were a^me tribes who coul^ iiOt keep pace with 
their advanced brethren« and remained in the ^^tate of nmnadic 
savages, stealing the cows of the neighbouring Aryan tribes, 
either nomadic cattle*keepers or flcttled agriculturists, and 
harassing them in vnriou.^ ways* The nomadic cattle- 
keepers could freely and readily move away to other 
places of safety, but the settlers and agriculturists could 
not do sck Hence they thuu^hL it necessary to purge 
the^e pests out of the qountry. And with this object in 
view they waged a long add continuous war with them, 
succeeding in the long run in driving them out of Sapta- 
Sindhu. This purging of the dross of the population Iliad been 
commenced from thr earliest neoljlluc lim<"SK and was continu¬ 
ed through long ages till a later period when the TranianSi the 
ancestors of i\m modern Parsis, who were called Asurns, were 
driven out of Sapta-Sindhu for other reasons commepsurate 
with the high culture and development of the race^ differ- 
eiiru in religious opinions and practice. The neolithic Aryan 
savages who had been compelled to leave the land of 
their birth in very early times dispersed themselves towards 
the west lieyond the precincts of Sapta-Sindhu, as they cnuUl 
ant go either tow'ards the eastp the south, or the north on 
account of the existence of impassable seas in these directions* 
and .ifter commingling their blood with that of the neolithic 
Turanhin savages with whom they came in contact in Western 
Alia, and to whom they gave their A^pn speech and such 
little culture as ihey^possesaedi passed on la Europe o\er the 
isthmus of BosphorGU= which was not then a slrail* As these 
savages werc^ the first to leave Sapta^Sindhu, they *vcre 
undoubtedly the first to enter Eoropc, beciusn they tvere 
pushed forward bv oiher more advanced Aryan tribe* who 
also were compulJed to leave SapU Sindbu Tlius waves 
after waves of Aryan immigiation from bapu-Sindhu 00 n- 
Unued, the first and the earliest wave reaching the western¬ 
most parts of Enropej and the last settling and sUgnatmg 
oear Sapta^indhu in Ira*, the intervening space having been 
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occupied by Aryan tribes» either pure or mixed^ in the 
diifcrenL ol civilisationi from the highest tn Iran to iht 

lowest in western most Europe^ Sapta-Sindhu was really the 
original hive* from wMch these immigrations proceeded from 
the very earliest times conciev'abler 

(gj There was an Aryan tribe in SapU*Sindhu^ called 
the Pa^iS:, who were merchants, and traded both on land and 
by sea. They coestrectcrl ships for their sea-voyages, having 
been master •carpenters, and were eicellent mariners, probably 
the earliest that history- knows of. But they were a greedy 
and avaricious peoploi bent onty upon aioassiDg wealtli hy 
means, fair or foul- Having been motiey-lenders, they exacted 
interest from the borrowers with the cruel severity of a 
Sbylock. Clans of this tribe who traded on land, accompanied 
by their herds and dogs, like the modem wandering {ranis, 
sometimes stole the cattle of ibe settled agricuilarbts, and 
mixing them with ihejr own herds, swiftly moved away tn 
other settlements. Sometimes the outraged villagers hotly 
pursued them, with their chariots and dogs, and there were 
pitehed battles in which either the pursuers or the pursued 
got the worst. The Rgveda mentions accounts of these 
frequent encounters, which reveal a condition of society other 
than peaceful. This abominable character of the Pa^is. 
coupled with the fact that they did not subscribe to the Vedic 
faith, and worship the principal Vedic Gods or perform 
Vcdic sacrifices, made them highly unpopular and despise^ 
Some of them were so fiercely persecuted by the combine 
V'edic Aryan clans that they were compelled to leave 
Sindliu in their ships for other countries where they sett 
as traders and mariners. Others accepted the Vedic faith, 
lived in Sapta-Sindhu. The upheaval of the bed of * ® 
Rajpulana Sea, and the gradual appearance of bad in I ® 
Gangetic trough must have determined the rest to 1 ®^^* 
the country for good, as they had not much facility for nisking 
voyages from the shores of SaplapSindhu. They must h^* 
settled first on the Coasts of modern Gujarat, and aflen***^* 
on the Malabar and the Coromondal coasts of the Soutbw 
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Peninsula, in as mucti as they afforded escelletit timber^ the 
Indian teak, for shipbuilding. Probably they w'cre the first 
Aryans to have conn; in contact vviLh the inhabjlanls on llie 
sca-boards of this Peninsula—the Pa^dyas and the Choi as, 
who were thus the lirst to receive Aryan culture. From these 
coasts some of the Paj^is, accompanied by the aryanised 
Cholas, settled in Chaldea, probably so named after the 
Choi as, who established a flourishing colony in HrsopoLtmia 
and laid the foundation of the great Babylonian Empire. 
Others, accompanied by the aryanised Patydyas, voyaged 
along the coasts of Persia and Arabia, and settled to Egypt- 
But as the Pa^is had an irrepressible sea*rovEng propensity, 
tliEv ultimately settled in Syria on the eastern coasts of the 
Mediterranean Sea, and founded a llouri&biag colony named 
PhcEnicia, The Papis, or Phoenioiatia as they came to be 
called, became worse pests to the inhabitants of Southern 
Europe, Northern Africa, and Asia Minor than they had been 
in Sapta-Sindhu, in as much as tliey carried off helpless men, 
woTnen and children, and traded in them as slavis. These 
Pa^is or Phamicians are known in history as the Punic race, 
who established colonies in Mesopotamia. Egypt, Phoenicia 
and Northern AlHca, and even Norway, and played an im- 
portanl [mrt in the early liistory of Europe. 

(10) The savage Aryan tribes who had commingled then 
blood with that of the Turanians liad dispersed m Kurop.- 
long before the Pa^is left Sapta-Sindhu and tsUbltshcJ 
colonies in Western Asia and Egypt. Ihese savage trilws 
were followed by others more civilised who scUh-d in the 
wild regions of the Caucasius mountains, in Armenia, Cappa¬ 
docia, Lydia, Phrygia, Pontus and the neighbouring provinces. 
The province, known as PontHi (Sanskrit P^nihm, milked 
the high way for going fcom Asia to Europe over the 1st rnus 
of Bosphomt. Central Asia having been cos-eted by a wide 
stretch of sea in those days, which nomadic savages found 
difficult to cross, the only way to go to Europe lay through 
this province in .Asia Minor. Subaeqaent to the Papis, other 
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Aryan tribes, the Kossa^ans, the Hittites and the Miltanians 
went out of Sapta-Sindhu and settled down in the various 
parts of Asia Minor, AH these Aryan tribes, including the 
Chaldeans who were a Dravidian race, were afterwards absorb¬ 
ed by the Semites, though they left the stamp of Aryan 
culture on the Semitic civilisation. 

(ii) The Iranians, the ancestors of the Parsis, w^irepure 
Aryans and originally inhabited Sapta-Sindhu. They sbarei 
all the material culture of the Vcdic Aryans and were, tihe 
them, highly civilised, speaking the same language, ivorship- 
ping many of the Gods mentioned in the Rgveda, specially 
Pire, and ttie Son under tlie name of Millirat performing lla: 
Sonia sacrifice and observing many social customs that were 
followed by ihu Vedic Aryans also. But they had some 
difference of opinion in religious matters, as they abhorred 
animal sacrifices, did not acknowledge the supremacy of 
Indra, exposed their dead lo be devoured by vultures and 
kites instead of cremating them, as Fire was considered l<» 
sacred to be polluted by dead bodies being consigned to it. 
and ohsetved other customs disagreeable tothe Vcdic Aryans. 
I'hiSi- differences of opinion in matters social and f'-ligious 
crt-alL’d a division among thetu wiiich gradually widened, am 
ultimately separated the two clans But this separation look 
place after much bloodshed in a war which lasted for a long 
time, and is known in later Vedic and Pauranio literature as 
the Dev^sttntSa^grhaa, the Devas representing the Ve e 
Aryans, and the Asuras the Iranians. They ivere the iaat l« 
be expelled Irotn SapU^Sindhu. and after roaming about i« 
various districts outside Sapta-Sindhu, at last settled down 
in flactriaiia and Airyaiia Vaejo. In a much later age, t' > 

founded the great Persian Empire which at one time cxten' C* 
as far as Europe and threatened the independence of Greece 
and with it, the early civilisation of Europe. As we liavc «• 
before, an early branch of the Iranians under the Icaderi JP 
of YLtna emigrated to the Arctic region when it was habita ' 
in an Inter-glacial epoch, after Airyana Vaejo had been 
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troycd by ice. This branch most have again moved soLtlnvanl 
and seUlod in North-Western Russi,i after the Arctic region 
had become uninhabitable at the comnientcmenl ot ihe Post¬ 
glacial epoch, and were probably the ancestors of tbc 
Lithuanians anti the Slavs* 

(la) The early inhabitanIs of Europe were the HeideJ- 
berga and the Ncanderthalets who were probably the anc«. 
tors of the Iberians, a smalt dalicho-cephalic race, who had 
been the original inhabitants of Nortli Africa, and the Cans- 
tadts, a tail doliclio-cephalic race from the same country, who 
were probably the ancestors of Ihe Teutons aud moved into 
Europe with the disappearance oi the great ice-sh^ls that 
lad covered the greater part of Europe in the Glacial epoeb. 
The Neanderlhalera wore succeeded by the Cro-magoards 
fprobably an Asiatic race) and the Grimaldis (an Afric^ 
race) who were more civilised than Uieir 
Cro-Magnards were a brachy-cephalic race, wit ^ 

type h^Arya» sficfcA. who entered pro. histone Europe 

the east, anrl freely miKing with the early in a 'tan * t 

them the Aryan speech and .ucii culture as they pos.« ^ 

They were- in the nculilhlc stage of development. 

have been the products of the early Aryan ^ 

been expelled from Sapta-Sindhu, and ihe 

of Asia with whom they bad commingled their bl^d^ Tl« 

Turanians having been more aumerotis l lao ^ „ 

race, without the Arj*" ^ ^ Central 

Turanians were called Celts wno sp 
Europe up the Danube to the larth.<t 

found III Great Britain which was probably con net ti-d with 

tounu III urear P -phe Celts of BrtUin. however, 

the coutincni tn those days- 

or tke nroliltMC Colt, »r, loiind In No«h«l. lUly, 
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Ccrttral Europe» France^ Defimark and Great Britain, while 
those of the pare Iberians arc found In Southern ItaJy, Spain, 
Wales and other regions^ where the race could remain seclud¬ 
ed. Some of the descendants oE the Canstadts are found in 
Northern Europe among the Germans^ and the Sweden and 
oE the Ligurians in parts of RusEia and Northern Europe. 
Jn Ibis wayt the greater part of this eontment was aryantsed 
In pre«historlc timesH^ 

(13) It would thus appear that Europe was not the 
original cradle of the Aryan race» nor was the Arctic regiott* 
when it w^as habitable and possessed a congenial climatti 
verging upon perpetual spring in an Inter-glacial epoch- 
That cradle was In Sapta-Sindhu and nowhere else. Mr. 
Tilak thinks that there are internal evidence In I lie 
which go to prove an Arctic cradle of the Aryans; but 1 have 
esEammed his arguments at length and found them uncoa- 
vificing. The evidence to be found in the Zend-Avesta of 
an Aryan immigration to the Arctic region in early tirtscs 
does not prove that this region was their original cradle^ or 
that Airyana Vaejo was siiuated therein. Thb immigration 
took place long after Rgvedic times In an Inter-glacbl epochs 
when the Arctic region was habitable. 

These are some of the main cos elusions K have arrivon 
at in this workp and I hope that they will be found to be 
generally corred. As regards my caloulatbn of the age ol 
some of the oldest liynins of the ^g^'ftda which I have sfL 
down to the PLeistoccnei Or at any rate to the Post-Pie istoceOt 
epochs lam afraid ihat Vedic scholars will accuse me cl 
romancing wildly. But if the Geological deductions ar^ 
found to be corrects my calculations which arc based on 
them cannot be wrong. They will either stand or fall with 
them. The Btgvcdic civilisation had its beginnings in Sapl^- 
Sindhu about a5iOOQ years ago, and was at its height pmb* 

* For m. fuifher of lb# r*td Citifur* Ch- I 
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ably in the Seventh Millenniuin B.C., when moat of the hymns 
were composed And when there still existed i sea or an arm 
of the Arabian Sea in Rajputana, and the greater part of 
Northern India to the east of modern Delhi formed ibe bed 
of the sea covering the Gangetic trough, and was gradually 
emerging from it, the bed being fillerl op by the allnviam 
brought down by the Himalayan rivers. 
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Surya-Siddkinta. Taittinya Samhith. TaitUryya BriA. 
mapa. Satapatka Brhhmana. .Vanu 
bkirata. M. N. Dutt’s Eng. Trans, of the Makiihirata. 
Vendidad Fargard U, V, VIJ. References to and extracts 
from the writings of Darmesteter. Haug. Bunsen, &c. 

CHAPruR XIX. 

llywda Samfuti. .Mharea-Vtda Samkita. Ati. Brih. 
mruta. Ago. 9 r. Apastamhha. Taitt. Sum. 

Taitt. Brih. GtmT^rrauslaiiouoftkengveda. Mu., a 

Translation of the ^da. Max Muller’s n/ 

the ^eda. Aufreebt’s Transiaffon of t/^ jgveda. 
Skya^o Commentary of tie ^da. Tilak s Arcttc Home 

in Ike Vedas. Dr. Warren's Paradise found, 
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CEtAFTER XX. 

Samhitd. Atharva-Veda Samhtii. Sat. 3rih. 
Taiit. Sam. Taitt. Brdk. Tailt. Aran. Siyapa's Com- 
mentary pf the Rgveda. M. N. Dutt’a Engtish Tr&Hflation 
af the Jlgveda. TiJak’s Arctic fiotne in the Vedas, Mac- 
dopcll'A Hist, of Sansk, Lit. 

Chapter XXF. 

Hgveda Samhitts. A, V. Satnhitd. Taitt. Aran. Taitt, 
Sam. Ait. BrM. Sat, itrdh. Hrh. Araa. Vpa. Siya^a’s 
Commentary of R. V. Bhagatad-Gita. Ragozin’s Vedk 
India, Hist. Hist, of ike IVorld Vol. 11. TLlak’s Arefie 
Heme in the Vedas, M- N. Dutt's English Translation of 
the ^^eda. Mahdhkdrata, 

Chapter XXTF, 

Hgceda Semhitc, Ait, Brah. Yjaka's Nigkantu. Taitt. 
Sam. A(v. ^r. Siit. fandya Brdhmana. Taitt. BraA. ^vaia 
on Jaimiiii. Apa, (^r. Sat. Tibk'a Arctic Homo in the Vedas, 
Dr. Haugb Trans, of the Ait. Brah, vol, II. WjTsWf 
Trans, of the Rgveda. 

Chapter XXHF. 

Ifgveda Samhttii, Hirakta. Ait, Brah. S^ya^a's Com¬ 
mentary of ^gi'eda Khorshed Yasht, Vendtdad, Mai- 
MdlEerV Lecture an the Science of Language, tney. Brit, 
Vol. II (9th Ed.} MacdoaeLl'a Vedie Mythology, Waltb 
Cosmology of the Rgoeda. Macdonell’s Hist of Sans. Lit. 
Ragozin'a Vedie Inda. References to the tvtUidgs oF Prof. 
Ziminer and others. 

Chapters XXJV, XXV and XXVL 

^veda Samhitd. Aiharva-Veda Samhitd, Hirukta. 
MacdoneiVs Vedie Mythology. Mai MiilFerb Biography of 
Words, lilak’s Arctic Home in the Vedas, SAya^a> 
CommeTitary of tire Rgveda. Zend.Aoesta. Mainyo-LKhard 
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Ablwvillcp 3^. 

505. 

AbVijplAViii, 5^ 

AbNDn^p lit- ' 

Acid* SainKi 9 ^ 

A^nlAymip 4 ^ 0 - 

Aftnlthap 9^ 

167. 

A^viai ^tra, 4^0 4 >J 54 g, * 

Afirim, jit 34 i ^ ^ 3 ’’^! 3 ®®- 

$ 4 ^ 5S“J tnciF ■ctjJwcrtwflts, 551, 
A^u*!, SIf SM. 

Adu KlDKi 9 ^ 

Adclun^, 5^ 3^- 
A-Dcvminp I3;5* 

Adbmyltlkw, SaS^ 

AdloSia 73. 

AdilJp 44^ 44$, 4Sa, ^5 

4f0. +tS, 44 fi. 4 ^^ 
461. jai i not (fiver* w iiiitefiil 
(pghL 4^3; Divine* 464, 4^ 
Twolw.-^Mtfl ih* months 4 * 9 - 
Seven r:rMto tht MiMns^ 407. 4 * 9 - 

AdityAn^mj^Jiivim. 49 h 49 ^' 

Adolf CrmjiD^ 3^ 

AdanL*, 310,313, 

AifiKl WAticrep 4*4“ JlPs Irrtpsi- 

toBment by V|tri 4 fiction^ S 39 - 
AMciDBJi, Jollui, 190*- ^ 4 ®! 

A^st^i^ 103* ie 4 ‘ 
nppiBff tip of the ocftfco hy J® 3 '' 

501 j imraie^r^n < 3 ^ i^ih« « 

the Dcocio under—»™‘ 

Atoip 33 k 7 ft *313 
Agruidhri, 163. 

A^iiiatvM, i42r 
AjrnlvtoiitB, 503^ 

^P**P ^Sa. 

Abu, 43a. 

Abul^ 441. 

AbiBip 431 * 4 S 3 . 4 S 3 * *v. . tfa# 

*i>i. sa, S3, ts®. J*ibi Of 

Ent bofo 53. S*; ^ 

the Stppent iftdieenmii » |*P*^ 
SiodkB. MS i <*“ “™ •* ® ”**" 

riu El* aas- 

Abl’-BqdhiUa 114 * 

Ah}-bj|BaM& 

Abi'buti 4 fli« 

Ahlna^ 

AliorAin^ 164, 45 ^ 


Abrifnii^ i-Sp, iJ®k 4*5- 
Abnn, r 6 o. 

AhunmiiiHiii^ iWh lo®. IW *74^ 

(75^ Ijd, tSi, iS^ Ji^lr 30 ft 4®^!' 
4114 , S43k S44, 57 a- 

AijfupUtp iS^i 153 “ 

A^qoi, 333 * 

Airyuip ^ 61 . 

Atryin* VAcjop 40. I75i 

iflj. 1 S 3 , 184 - 187 ^ 3*1- 35W 355. ^ 

Ai^jevir S*. 8i3i 

14 SP isfi, ifia 1^5* 

4i2r 45t^ 494 . 49^ * 5^ 5*3. 

535 ^ 

AitihjkstkiSp saj. 549 . 

Aiyin^t. Kriihfiirtimp 19 O- 

MM 

Ajam OevMtip 393 . 

A|ihuLip48l^ 

AtM. * 11 - 
Atubi. 375 
Arbuaiiep 353 . 

AiU. 13* , 

Alia4uDdp48. 

Alpitifi^nec, 314 . 

A^juder . 148 ^ ^93. 147* 

Ami.17** a®® 

AEBMOni, 313 ^ 

Am^i, 4*^ 

Ameo* tf^p aor^ 

AmeobEAep, Ijfi 3®* * 3*4- 
^ IV. 303 # 3“4^ 

AmBAp 309 . 31 ft 
AnHarite^T®^ 

Araibup«Bdfi ij*+ ■7I'. 

Anuunati, 133“ 

Amu, 934 - 

Hi)!, LOS, Ml. 

Aet!... 150- 

Abh^V^, 

ABitoiiii, 30®^ ^ . 

AnckHC hrf^B wOfiflj jCSh jn* 
ADdAEl^a iiUBd<t*i lai* 1*5- 
Annihrie. l^3^ *4^ 

Aofki^inJTu^ 47*. 4^' 
Annruesi '*4^ 47* . 47*’ 

A^ M.li>r«. 14 . IV 1 H 4 . »3- 

Anglii, 7 .. 
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AiakLi^a, 

AniKiri 934. 

Ant«rik^ 4 , 45. <53, ifl^, 2^^ jto, 464, 

AntAruffi: rtgioiip 401 + 

AotjlopD BcEArticii, 3 ;i. 

Am, 331. 

Anu», ^ m, 

4 p*. 353. 

1 & 9 . 93 S 
Apaofa, 518^ 545. 

ApisU.mbhji, 41a. 

ApkiurufeyB. 93, 

Apftjra, 47, 58. 59, 71. 

ApEireKlite, 313. 

Apia. 975. 

Apri-Dcvflt&, 166. 

Apsu* 334, 335, 33 $, 

Ap«ijit, 535. 

Ap-tur^B, 518, 535. 

Aptym TriUi^ 41^ 

Aracbwla, 416, 78L 173. 

Aral Sfti, 13, a7p 39. 

Anti>Caapian Sea, afl, jg, 3^ 
Arambhjtni^a, 504, 

Anm-NalaraLEi, 301. 

Annjftai, $7. 

AnivaUis, 7, ipa7p 4dj depH^»ion &f *03 
AtcbIIh M, 4. 

Afetic Home of tke Aryans 372. 

Arjikii, 70, 71. 

Aryum, d 4 > sgo- 

Arieap 395, 

AriitoVilEL 9 ip 193. 

AHstotle^ (73, 

ArmeoUiLs^ 311, 353. 

Arm^ 13^ 

ArtMtimJip 3ur, 

Ariaiam, 301^ 

Artfrjfl]!, 313, 

AmnnBjchu, itf^p IJOp 174* 

317. 

Arrudi^ 14$. 

Aiy*. lU, 131,134,133i *3+, tjfi, tBo, 

Afjramin, 444.445,46* 4S4, 487. 
Arpa^.—the iwUeotithic and .ee^lithic 
tUsMof, ia6, 143. 

Aryan annniej. 157 

Arjlnt asd TyraaiiDS 4nLk]|t£ioAM^ 

340 

Afjan vamen, aya. 

ATT&vartA. 5a, fiS, 

Arya-VeejB, 171, 

As^gifU. iqg, 

A»u, (tree;[, iijft, 

AkoII, i8Sr 
Aaii^ 315, 

Asubc Madiccmneaitp 13^ sS, 67+ 

A-u«^ 315 , 


Aaiknip. 70. 

Assim itange, iq, 

Aashur, 1314 303. 

AsahnrbaiiBpi]^ KSng, 5- 
Aflslsu r-Ubalit, 304t 
Assjriai a, 74 
As^riat] Ccamo^nyi ^7+ 
AflSTnDlofiat^ 17, 

A hlillBi 393. 

A^un^ 6a, lag. I4ip 157. 1$9v ifij . 
change of ctyrndagl^ awf 15a: 
i53 Anru, aBUBUDg f be fqnxu of 
Britmamp 
Asara kin^ ifB. 

Aiana Maj^BTa, i£fij m- 

AJuiya {not. 4 SDJi]h^ 5 a !3 g( nigbl^ 3 ifi|p 

440 - 

ArlB-XeEieaj 17a. 

Anemia, 3i3- 

Aten, 317a, 303^ 

Aihaiva'Vcdi^ 33, 38^ 4a, 66 . 
AtharvaiUiy f4a, I77p 47hr 
Athr&tr*, 4i Id S^ 3 * S»4, W. S<3^ 
AtitkievB, 514. 5^5^ 

Atka, 13 j* 

Atffii, 74- 

I Atfl, 3fiS,3iC», 4?Ct 55+i ^ 

Atri S;ipt«~Vadhri, S53j 557, poi- 
Atris^ 30$^ 

Atiyidat, 31 a. 

Aityi,3zo, 314, 315 
A jfrrtcbtp 417. 

Atim, 9d|3, a€5. 

Aapamajiyavap ^ 6 ^ 

Aiar, J53. 

Au4:ofa WeaJii^ 37^ 

A^iitrmlU, 97^ 

AuatnlliD, A 

Austro-A»iatS£ Bac# mu. 

Ayantl,^ [14- 

A Tebur^ I Lord, t Sufi 
ATWta^ 14 H $id fiSd i 83 i i®® 

Avntic Evideon^ 57®- 
Ajm* (an At™ King), 1^8 
Ayui^Ved*, $4, 

Ayutp 503 

AyuftomBp 505r 
AeoET^ 97. 

B 


■L aodb 

bhnlp jfip. 
bylDOp 193 - 

bylonia, ap3i 4. 74-. , 

brloplafl aad AwyniB Goda 
i, joined with tbiW of anitmli. *37- 
bjlooiaa €n:a1foei4 
bjlDnian coitOifl, r«ollmCF ^ 
byloobifts iJid PraeidiaiUt 
JOB between, 393. 
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Bib'jrlorvkvn and V^ic CosEno^QDiBs 
compwd, 

Bicchui, 

Bictnm, ^ 175. 

Bactriina^ 3rt40i I44i <7^- 

Bt^d^no^. ag. 

BafU, 1S6. 

Bikhdid, 17^. 

BalidflVA, 1^ 

Ba^d^r, 

&«Ld«fj-^t, 307 
EUi^mhiu^anp 307 r 
Elila^raDt^n, 307. 

Lah^j 

Baltic* 307. 

BafTaw]^ Iqb^ roaivdK 336 
l^lMar (b Ft?iidat43C7 SikE« ic lodik^j 

B.», 3a 

Bflitirort »«u^9B- 
0 cadi 9 *j l>f, 337. 

Bedouin, 31X 

. ciut^m of* 79^r BO| Bi - 
B«ef gUfcied ta Indra, 79^ 

Bfciejf iqd nDt-BdEi^, 2^- 
Bd, 131^ jjd 

Bclfic Gauii^ J3S 3J®- 
Great aud UiUe, J07 
Bel te-Verier, J07. 

BelertA4E, 337. 

1B5 

^roHoa, 4Q^ 197, 2J6. i 4 
“«F asS 

tSAy jii, 462 
Bha^t^bba^ln&m. iHo. 

Bhuifav^t-Gcfliia, 476 
|>laljAv«t.Pur^ 4 « 337 - 
uhaaiUrker^ Sir A. 

U. R. tibandarken I'tgf, i«if. ui 
BWadvlja. 139. i4^p ape. 
ol^aUi^ J7 uai Bhar^ca 

(bre^hcf (d K^Lqu]. ±67, 290 
b^u.Vif**, 57 

S 7 ^. 

BM^Achiry., 3^ 

Bh^ 36#. 

“flifaia, J 90 . 

Bfetkter, 160. 

Bjfifu, 63, 367, 47 Jf 47 i- 

«f|gu-SviihiU, 471- 

ssiSir"*”*” 

BbttnJs, 464^ 

Biblical ec^miirt 0# Creaiinfl ccrtlTered, 

A aocuu&t oC the Kkwdi JS- 
Hie. aj2 


;jS. 

tSg. 

I Black, 137 , 1^. Black-fklnned^ t37, 
133. Bla^k 13. 

BEjifdep, I la 

Bleoford H. Fp 14 97 k 9 ^- lOii iti> 
BileHfnfiEld Pitil jir 
Bur, cKb irtctini 4 tioe of m- 

Bder, 3 

flo^p t 96 p 3 «i 4 , . 

Bgnibaj Naybirica (flreulb 01* 
B-O0mcraa||j log. 

Bopp. 3 S 3 

Ba^bonUp Iftbmta of, IJ. sS, ag^ 4^1 

14s 

Bgacbcr dc Perth, 33 1 . 

I Boiirgeoi», ligL 133. 

^ Bracfaj-^phalic. 33& 

I Brader, Ih, 

I Brahma, 58,363 ^ —Nlriii^s 63 |Saeil* 
»■, 

Brafaml, 3 (, 1 + 5$, aSc^ | 4 l^ p 
mornmE Satij 439 f iJjcCrtJJOfi Jfek 
BtabEn#chlrin, 

Bf^btrtl^H 

Bnhfliaf iap 4 t^ T34 
Breboikvarte, 38 
Brihlitl Script. 2^1. 

Hliw, 139 m 
Briico, 3J I, 3 * 3 ^ 340 ^ 

Brihach^hepU, 36^ 57^^ 

B|-hadraiKi, 156- 

Briji*,3il .149 , 

Ep^ipati, ii, 13 ^ 106 , 47J- 47i 47 % 

Bpfifin, ifiip 
Br™, 335*34-fet 347 f^ 

Brooiw Age Xi%^h2Zi^ 

Bfuce, Bolert, 333. 

Biii:i4 hJldc cKrnhfe-^4r^ iBrf =<hi o7- 
bdU 

Suddlw, IIA, 1 A W. 

Buffetg meat pAitakce 9 hj tbe Vedic 
Amej, and bed offered to 

Jgdni, 70^ 

Boi^p W-l^ 

BOlhef , Pr. 51. 

Bol^woific*. 79> Ba. 373, 474 

BaAKn, i 75 . * 7 ®' 

Beraa^Buriifth I, 304- 
Serfprd, Sir Sidney, l 9 . 

BubmaOk 454 - 

BaUa Prtmdoaa, (Pa)%aKgiO, 

Bjoma, 484 

G 

^gimayli, 2^1* 

^a^rac, 4i6 9 &gv 4 ;ti, 431. 
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CilfloXidc Erij 23. 

CAJcapuni, 557. 

Uklip 2B0. 

Cimbaraj 514. 515, 

C^mbHan agc^ a^i 4^ SysteiiiH sJh 
C uaanitts^ i$4^ 19^1 479^. 

Can^iai:, 9 . 

Cvvtadb, 14s. »■!*. l%( 330. 33“. 333. 


Ctpellkni k| p i^o. 

Captkra waEcirS, ^21 

315, 370, 4»7, 4^. Mf.sap 

marked fcb* br^nnlrtg M ine VeiiiC 
year, 4B7, 50^. 

Car^:Ain&Tat. Lakcp ^ 3 . 
u^iTniub, 2^f- 

Ca^tc, determined by cotoH-r, 3310. 
C»tra, 409, 4t0j 411. 

^takratu, 517, 549. 


^atjpathji BrAhmifta, jS, 39, 4I1 
15^ ^S^^ iS3t aajp jj 6> 397. a/e, 
+CM| 4 S<- 4 ^' 

Cilmr^tfap 509* 510, 514. 

L.«lcbeap 97 . 

CetcniiL vritartt, 536, 540. 

Cc 3 t», of the Turanian iype, 335 . 3 J^- 
Celtip i&j. 33*1 340p 34 * J %»«"*— 


Cc]txi,y^. 

Central AiialiE Home of the Aryaa^, 
35 ®- 

§«»^ 49*. 5 fl 7 

ChafO* 93 

Cbaima^ lit. 

Cbakrdi I75f283. 

ChaMcaj 3, 151, 197, 109. 

Cbald^n*, a mixed imee from 

the Paiti» and the DravjdiafM^ 335, 
u buLlJera, 245 . 

Cbaklfiaia Priests, i4% 341 j—Astro- 
Qomy, ai-lfc^Art, 345, 

Cha 1 d«tn religion m^uenoed by Ved.ic 
T«linn, 230, 231. 

Ckanorabb-'ig^ 70^ 

Cbatur-mfluyii 50^^ 

CbaLurvim^a day, 504 . 

CbatT&rlrA^-lin ^aradlp Ihc date on 
which Vrtra was killed^ eoreSpoad^ 
tnj( to th« vtjayl Dl^amjp 539 
Chyanna, 551 . 

Cbavee M 351 , 

^ 140. 

Cbemi^ 70 . 

Cbesap t^. 

Cberalas, jOg^ 

Chflttiip 245 . 

CbleiiErt Hills, 3 a 
CblteakiiU HUb, 

ChitraTathjp ij;&. 


ChitrdvAsu. 450 . 

Chltung, 71 , 

Cboks, tog, [re, iz/, IS*, 

* 9 ^* 355 ^ 3 ^. 

Chalide^s, 2 ^^ 

Ci^nadava, 3781 , 316 , 

7a. 

Cipivipt*, s 6 fli, 570 , 

Lircuiti-Pofar charadEeriAict 

oi the, 389 , ago 

Clva, 280 , aa^, 309 . 

Cl^^ds Corapifad frith darkAWp 4B3' 
Cofeip B 3 , 93 * 

Colour at Skin changad, jsSj ^p 9 < 
Comoro^ 99 . 

Coptos, fl 5 J 

Curomondal coast. 150 ^ 199 . 

Cosmic struggle, ij?, 161 . 

CofinOicdD, 99 

Cows identilied wLlH Adityu. 40 - 
I Cows" seasian described, 40 * 40 ! 
! lasting th rough the two fainJ niQiirlM 

40 , which ware the list two months 
□f Ehe year, .499 
Cows* wadf, 494 , 49 ^ 500 . 

, ^rauta oilusa, 47 ^ 4 . Si(>- 
Lraationist Sifhool. 14- 
' Cresthii, 345- 

Crcticroiis roasllii 0tfocJH^ too. 

t^roll, Df. 3 ^ 2 ^ 37 *. 

Cro-roa^nards, 149, 14?^ 33 ** 35 ^ 
Cnesul, 3 Hr 
CrustacMtlp 23 . 

^rviojva, 15 & 

LtesiaS, 92^ . j V .t 

CuTteiform writing urigmated by llt^ 


-'^u racriaJiai 3*7^ 

Cueo, 34 ®* jS** 

Cutadri, 38^ 4?' 

Cutcb, Naan of, 4^ 

Cuflia, t3Ip44l*+f3p 475. 4^5*447' 
5*i* ^aSt 

Cvetawdvari, 72r 
7 C* 

CyaTanS' 55*- 
Cyenm 65 94 149 
5yhebtp3<fp3*3 315* 

Cybak, 3*3*314- 

Cyfijs 3ff>p 


Da^gv,, 47t. Sc»ni-mmill»*i 47 “ 

491 ; also. 47 Jp 477 * 479 - 
D 29 arath 4 t * 4 % ^^ 3 ®* 

Dac^ritfi, 5^® 

Da^ikra. 83. 

Dedbyd e^fap 471. 

Daevai, 60* tTJp M^*p 54 ^ 54 ^ 1 - 
rhiganup 2^ 

Dahsni^ 232. 
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48!}. 


withdDudii 


D^hie E47. 

p«dAb 

iiS- 

DAkhmlp 544- 
Djik^, 57 . -<^ 5 ' 

Dilifa Fn.jipiLti, 5S, fifi, afti. 
Dtkfi^:^AUp 944, 397. 4^(4 4 ^ 
l>il(oet Cikl- 

E^miLjrjintip 2 igf 0 r 

DWvm, lS 3 r i J&H 4 &* 

DiJLdA. a6gi, 390 
I>AnU, 9 iD>Q or. 565. 

PnriLU^ 300 546- 
DirlcDcss, jiffifltiEod 

rtAnnlrilfiier Prcrf 175* 543 
D^ruiii^ns, 

Dirvu, 14^ 

rbirwEn, 34 , 9 ^, W . ,_. 

DiUw, iMp 1^ laSr ^^ 7 * 

^ 34 , (35+ F41. 

and Dasyo, d^jtioCtion ferfw"" 

ja, 13a- 

Di. 

I>urifctA, 301^ 
t34syat» IIJ. tas, tas. i*S. ^^ 7 * 

I 5 J-134* ^ 

PawM^ Thrw 415 1 ^*i 7 i 43 ^^ 


* 3 =*^ 

>ifaritn, 505, 517^ 


£]hirmip 369^ a^O. 

|? 4 uimi-i^lirh 4 igir 

Disitri, 40$^ 

abufth IRivst: PifufUEh 54 ^^ 

[KmaijUp JJli 

Di«, ftJiTflB ofp 315-31® 

Di|:Bin¥Arii 4 

Diocfi, a^a. 

Diodortt^ a+e^ J41* MJ* ^ 
i 3 ^ 7 - 

; DioDjrittip J 33 . tSi, 

Difshntamli, dBOp 4® ■ » 

Tiirijjah eKpipifl**! 444- 
DiFgfv 4 tn ttmas tipJiinetl, 44 ^^^ 
PivjL^putri« S/So 
F1s>ip aa6 
Divifdi 5kS, sa^- 
PkTOdlia, 5 > 4 * 513- 

Dinih A[ub. 5yf.53fi,S3»- 

J[>Djf3 u b«4tf oi buroiop 8-5- 
DocinOr a^a 
OdJichONsepb-p^Jc; 3^^ 

Polfsocni, iQj 
Ofiapdi, 9^ 

Pnindiansr j* afip |Q 4 * * * ** ' 
jat I, f&anert^oo bcl"^®*n ■d 4 MOf- 
lonkiu, 27 ^- 


Sir* ™“ ^ ^ ^‘' 

(dawlif) 43«; U»w«, . ^ 


4B6. 

Pawmlkriclu 430, 434- ... 

Dawn'p chiriwt broirtfl bj Iftna*! 

O^wti mmn^ tai, 

Plwn lh«oij, 5J4- - 

0««CSD,9,a?.^ cf—lOjff. 

POl rt« end i)f ‘h= 7“'' 

501,50a. 

DflAni34y« laft 

Dolitich, 338.349 . , ^ .j_ 

Do 1 u£«, 3^;—*<» ftlbjloiiw. 

Egypt 4a +*1. 

PcMoyWr M.> 119 
Detioulon, aS, *1^ 4** ma , 

Dev-P ?3St I *54- 153. W 

DewdliaBt 243r 

Deirtkfti Yoq 3, 37^ , 

Devuinnira deM, J7t 3®i i® 
Pem-pur^b, 517- 
DMb j^Eyibp 4®^^ -M^ 

d-=lliPl erf tb* ne-th 

aod Aiurla, *S®a 

bdmn, t^ - 

I>evAiuf«-S4Hlgr^Bp (381 
DenjliUf 397# 39^ 4W, 4P^ 431' 
Pevi-pakf4, 541^ 

Dbiiiyjf 9t > 


Drorudinii, ^ 

■ ProPyoa ^ 1^4 
! Ddbuiii Pr., *xx 
Oufgi, 98 J. 3 ( 5 ^ 5^7- 5S5^ 

Piijgftciiyap 3^ SS7 
UiugA StJ¥A, 44$ 

I>¥i 3 a^Ab*p 5«)3 p 5 Q£- 

Dv:lp«n Vufa, 1*6- 
Dvipftip 3®, 37 aao. 

P¥ir4tn, ^ 

Dviti^ 481 p 48a. 

Pyiup4^ 

. Pjf 4 ¥J-fc'rithi¥i, i^- 

Pyiikkl, 1^ 

e 

I e*, i« 7 1 

1 Godp 333 - 

: E^lun. laS 

g.,tj.a|«ortba$CT(ida. Hi. 
rcviEflfti ScPi Hip 45 7^ 

I g^ra Tink*ii*®» 30^ 

. Eddii, sijnfeolofy oT ibe—32B- 

; EgablidUp33^ 

I Eertt^ AodBflt ^ 3 . 4 t i 5 *» 

k ECT^I*^ Ci^SJii»iiefir Bg««rft a® 7 « 
i?' 

! Etit S03- 
Ekil*¥ya, agi. 
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EfeAstiki, 454. 

EkmUf 481^ 4B3. 

EtaTTip I S16 
Etamitca, 

EJrphanC 85.; catching 
Eijirueani, a^. 

Engn iJniJl, 3;3l. 

EDUlhk, aCr 

Eocmt bedi 44.—period, 100 

Epic of Lbe Anklotp 191 —of G'iiga^ 

tn»hp 3^ 

Erfdbu, oa-p 
En^^n, Ad^, 350. 

Er|lhtMn Sea, gj^ 1^2 igj, ig8i 350 
EiqaimAux, 85. 

EUm, 56:1^ 564. 

Cibiopta, oaii a£k> 

EinifCio^ 338. 

IgmEuj 301 

Itiiagch pn«iUj 313, 314. 

EuphnL«^ 4, 150, log, 

F 

Far^ud, 17s, < 78 , !»*» -I®!. S 44 
Parvarfiin Vullt, 4&I, 540. 

Faiina id Sa pt4-^indbu. —90 

Ekea Indicdt, 90. 

Fioiii' RaliffiogaL, 90. 

Fihoo-Urglc r*C*p 33B, 

Fire {Sacn^eiaU, 63* prodHoed by 
AtharvAo 143 n brst worxhippad by 
Att^raiM i-tapisattsa ; edcntiiied 
with tb. Sun ind l^htning, 154, 

rrmumenL. creatian cf tbe 5^. 

Fah in the Rgvflda, 8g, ^ 

Fuh.'^, ipg, acfl 2 lSi bfeconln 
j Dcaroatiojs « Vi|^u^ 333 
Fiihmftnp 
Five Tribes, %22 

Floodp ManVa, 39, 326, lip. 330 

Floodvlmni J 3 bp 237 . f it 

traveikd from Sapu-Sindk u fca tba 
Doccan, and tbenco to Meicraotatiip^ 
aod Egypt 219 Flftod^lmq/camH 
a^ay hy iKaditef from Uri 329. 
Flora of Sapta-Sindhn, oo. 9 , 

Fohn 333. 

FoDtaise La. 37B. 

Foor Samodras. 13, 

Fourfoid chamrier i^flndra and Vr- 
tra'a StTwk, 325, 39$, 

Fiwubii (Piiri,), S 4 / 0 , ^r, 54a 

r orfoo* raofp 343^ 


Caddaa, 303, 

GiJjtli, 399 
Otii^.S». 

GaodbUn, 9, 31, fiy; ihcap ofj 84, gd 


G^fldhiji^ 291 + 

Gangii 9, II, 3I468; 70^ 71, tjf, 139. 
Gangetid tiOyghd », 31 . 

O^r^a. 6j, 149, SJJh 293^™ with 
Vi^g for »uptorntoyf 133. 391, 
Garudri^, the 149. ^2- 
Gaib 4 . 176 Ahe 04 V 4 iti, 178—Spaote, 
Malnyusp 176—U^btaavahip 1 37, 175. 
Gaura Big. 

Gaulv^ 4 

GaTitnitranim, 40 ^^ 4 ^^ 47 Ij 47 ^^ 494 - 
SSi* 

G 5 bhi Devat^, 79#^ 

Gedroi^p 149 
Grikie Pro* 332 , 374^ 

Geldoer^ 17^. 

Geneva, Lake, JO- 
Gcmini„ 549. 

Germania, l$^r 
German tJin>. 294 
Ghaggar. 71, 

Ghoibik. ^2- 

Grlgamesh Kpie, 40. 

GiFiikhipa„ 302. 

Girayah^ 43. 

GlaeraS Age^, id 
Go, 503. 
t jodivarf. 

518, SJj, 

Goldkn Umi, 50/. 

Gomal, 70. 

OomaUp 70 
Oondj, io6p 22 
Good, Fowera of l^d. 

Good and Evil, dtalisiti erf, 156, IS7 
CopiliAib 26^ 

Go saal, 499. 

Go^roi. 5o5r 

SS 7 . SS8- 
Goihi^ 340. 

Goegh 3 ^ 8 . 

Grafsminnp 185, 4 l 7 t 4^3 
Great FkKidj.39 
Grvncllo, 33a, 

Greasia, 149. 

Qfdhr^ 90. 

Grieabach, 98. 

Griditky 417. 

Gftliplti Agni, 414, 439- 
Grimildi men, 1474 311, jsau 
GriFoOi,r Jacob, mSh 357 - 
Gddea, 211, ui, 

Guidl, Ign, aia. 

Ggjrai, Id iid 1391, 189 

H 

Hadji Silaili, iSov 
Haeehei Ernct, 102. 

Haeturnant. 17^, 
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HiJimivktj Umli sBs. 5071, 

Hale Dr, 357, ^ 

Pfof Z(0 

Hkil, ftp 11$. ltd. 

Htmia, go, 

Knmy^ HOj 33&. 

HaeniB, 51^, 611. 

H«pi, aS 3 , JSd. 

Hapti KcwlUf I4 p r$o, i?Sf 
178* 446. 

Hjmj 35!!- 
Hitr, 1S4- 
l|*ra, 163, 38a, 

Hjifihvuti, 4^, 

Harappi, 17J, 345^ 
k\mr»yu,% 4 g. 

Hari'i sIhto^ 4gip 507, ^ 

H ajwbanan, Tgo. 

HlnmmHm^ ^ t4^ 

Hardt * 75 - 

Hifi&adra, 337, aig. 

Huti, 85. 

Haltiorp 358, 165, 

HiiQ(fp l>r,p 17,t, 177. 

HaviriiliAnp 163. 

Havy« 9 , 165, 

1^7, 

riMiirap I do 

Heiivfrri 4 jM:?ribed, 447 

lleeirvnp 33d, 1519, 394 

Wir 

Heidelberjf tn^n, 14^, 331+ 353. 

Hrtkn^fl @K^n, 4W^- 
Hell,+47 

HeMwiiHi, 3J9, 34 Ir 3 ^ 

K«lmrrvd vjg. 

Hdvetiip 337. 

Hem, 308, 

HcEEiAiiU^ fyearK 14* Sc> 5 r 3 ^ 

HBTKlJd:^, 313. 

Hcnsdottii ijl* 192, igji JTfti ^ 7 ^ 

Henqip i7i« 

364. 

Hcsiri, 164. 

Hcth, 306. 

HtfiPctt, J* IIt« rti. 

Kitro|;lyphiCp 4 >Sf'S- 
Hillcbrmndtp 9. 

Hinii CjpearK 14 , 51 »- 4 ™ 

Hlmalpja^ ]q Uplicavai ol rbi Middl# 
and ^ofthcfD, t8v 7S. 
Ifinaatn-Ckifl»e Iaitei 4 p 9?- 
Hlndaku^f 70. 

Hinds TrioJljp iSsi 

HLnlii^ Edward, .g^ 

HirafT^kuU. 553 - 

HinU^aplni, 539, 

Hij, iay. 


HlaAttry of Andmt indla. fcta abweee 
o^ipijjQed, ai<8p 2S9P 2go» 391^ 

HiltJtUp 301. J 03 r JOS, Jfldi J»7- 
KoairUp ttia 
Hclder, 337- 
Homa, 18a. 

Hennfi 30^1- 

Homfltelp 3ti, 338,345' 3*^ 

Hnnia SlpScMp t4i^- 
Hopirpiva F, W.| ^5. 

Hfir, 358. 

Hornmktiu. 301, 

Horae,«* ridinf and draugbl anl- 

mnlp Si, S 3 . 

Herw-fl^^h partibeR o 4 ^ ih# Ar^ani-p 

Hocaemaa. 0 2. 

Hc«#-SaeriB«!, Sa.- 
Horui, 23S^ 281, 264. 

HoM, idf. 

KeUi, 4^410, 47 ^r 
HeiH-oc;^ Pr.» tgrx 
iHunlflt. iSir W.p 118. 

HuttOfip Jainu^ 

99 - 

Hyde. 3^S. 

[ 

Jber^inis 145. 33^ J35. 
hsliij 128. 

Itiha, (ckpkinDt., S5. 

Pce^iftc^ H5; Fottrtli, 31. 
l€«-dclu^r 3*^- 
l^vampidtri, 132. 

IhfiA l^ajriircaiieS, 91. 

^ J 7 * 

Itapali Parian/# 231- 

Hu, 131 compared mith Erahtnip Sjr. 

Imia, 281 

lDda-b«faab, ^5. 

Tfldia. one rf eke earlfrrt ceirfmof 
human dthSialtiont 417- 
Endkn P^rcliei#, 
ladian uah; 1184 4 i 9^ 

Inda-Ar7ani, ^ 8. 

Indo-InDiia, 1 ^ 5 . i»fip 3 **. 384- 
fndo-CermaaK Fnmilft 3, 300. 
Indo-Ownif cOnclofrat, 991 too. loj, 
11 a, IJ$, 189- 
Indd^iiti i7- 

Indrt, A$, 42, 43. 44, 5k, 5£i m 88, 
m. im *5^ 30^ ^* ttrtk of tndra 
434; rndin'# cxiMtonOa deubiedp 
the glurifiu# dwda of Indra^ 55, 131 j 
I ndtii compared tfirl) Ihe bnU, I331 
fpdra idvnti^cd wfth E 4 r 7 a. or trin 
Sun. wa, 44fli 508, $12; ladrXp dm 
and lorefTioat deitj 3^ 153 
Tiiibk bodM <d Indnip 154, 

BB Samrilt nod [nalar tku Varopa 
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154 lndf» klLLs 
Indn tho erf tbo 

5^: Ji!idfaH:iQli ^ifer*ttnEnrTi. ™, 
Ihe first vilormis deed of iftdr* 
performed in, Sa pJ^-SJodhoi 53 1 
hdrm hat«d by the fi^Diafia or Pinitr 
60} grand Vwc coneoptiaA of Indrm, 
iS4i tSSh Idd™*s fMte, 44 ^ S 3 - * 4 ^ 
rndrdleya. ^7, 

[Ddraiema, 549, 

Indoa trqug^h, ^- 

][*nlen 5 , 177. »:J 2 * 

Irftoiene and SlnvS^ iBS- 

[rlfati, yo, t 7 St 44 ^. 

IroT^i^ 9 ^, 

[ran forts^ gz. 
lahiir, 33a. 

TsLi^ adi. a 7 S. 

IsruUtu oirried Sumertao nrl^miu 
Irediticms titjm Ihft cfety of Ur, ?i 4 p 
334 - 

t^rarapatni, 

LtiMM, 29 ^- 

) 

' BcdbU Hermann, 47. 
limes E. 25 ' 

llBibudvipa, II 
^ ImK. 4^. 
inaka, 

aoiathiLni, 11S, ug. 
antkAm, T4^ ^9^' 
artt Tv*ptvK 168, 170, 174. 

IntAyus. 149. ^ 4 - 
^HrXtiy 175. 

^eUrru TO- 

OB«» Stf William, 35:^. 
tiang^p 10^ 107,109,1 » 3 i ^ 43 . 34 ®- 

ipltnr^ 5, 3 j 84 r 
' otMic, 98, lOO. 

^ dlijat ooS. 

504. 

K 


ICehol riveTi 70. 
Kiwxhi, 114. 
Kadeshman Bel, 
iUdeah, 307. 

Kudin, iia 
Kadiu, f OS- 
KiilSsa, Oft 
Kill, S51. SS3 

KllLAga»tl4. 

Kali Vofa. >9i 

JCaloa^ 40 ^ 

aBi, 

tUU. 364, aBi. 


K-Arnadyo 1 551 - 
Kanutdia^ka, 33a, 333 
KambojanA, ixl, 14S, 

; Kamit, t 52 , 053 p 2 S®- 
Kandatur^ ipo- 
l^Bdba^ 107- 
Kandiahi 393. 

IlCnugra valley, 44. 

Kanvi, 471. 

Kapt, 87, 33a, 

KapinielA, 90- 
Kara lEoimmp 7O, 

Karma Ikvetaa, 52?- 
KarTnaniaa 9 i> 

Karnahj 302, OT. 

Kan^i (1 deadly weapon), 2^- 
Kirshvarc^, 5^ 

Kir^ma, 93 
I Kajhmirp 9 pDi S^h 7 ^ - 
Karufa, JI 4 - 
Kasshu„ 30^- 
KaisiEem, 303* JOS- 
Kaiyipap 396* 

Kata, 403. SA% VM- 
Katbmia, 90 . 

Kityayana, lai. 

, KiVl. tsB- „ , . „ 

Keith Dr. as, 119 Prtf. “■ 
Kern, lIS- 

Krtkif, V. B, 8* 514 ^SO > 

I KocOi 252. 

• Kengi, 347 
KnraHS, id9- ^ 4 ®* 

Khitdin, 9^ 

Kkanitriffiali Ap«^t iJ*- 

Kharil, 304* 

Khvak, 110. 

Kfaataiar, 307, 

Kbatti*, 50 fSp 309 r 

KbHtnjib 307. 

Kheias, 301* 

Khiwnta, 17s 

Khonhed Vatf, 54*. 

Kilcata, 9, 583. 

, Kine as clouds^ 475 _ 

King, defined by Mano, 20. 
Kitgipa, 30? 

Kiihar, 234 
Kiibindhyft, ns, n®. 
Kpstvaeoi. I OS- . 

Kitcll*n*ld iddeft* 5 » JJJ- 


K 4 iUi, 


Ko^ (cIcHidl 

Koliflins, 30 , 


104 , IID^ 1 J 2 , 117 - 


Kolia, 148. 

Kophen 7® 

KMMeaf)*, agB. 3*S- ^^ 

KnmiiT. A Vcffla 212 * 2 ^-- 


Kffm, 367 , 
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tDujfu), 133 . ^3® : 
ijj, 5115 j tjo(Fdl--54. MSf 3®3" 47®- 
K^i cakDM» go. 

Kfi^R Yooi+ 133^ 

Kr^yali, i27' 
knum^kl ifim\ aa?- 
knttikl, 381 :^ 

Kruniil, 7 ' 

Kf4l]r*>Si‘^ 307 - 
K^lnya, « 4 ^ 339- 
K.firoaa San^dnii 

K^W, ^ 94 . 

Kubba, 70 . 

Ku^ gi- 
Kti^j-dvipa, igSi- 
Kuhiik Pr^p 3^4- 
Kalii^i. 73 . 

Kunvlr*, 4J9- 
Kurd^ J30 
Kurkin, It^ 

Kuruk^tfAt ®3, a 8 ®P 3*5' 

Kurttm, 70 . 

Kunifnhhis^ itQi 

Kusb, tgS. 

Kutu, 131 . ( 3 ft, I 4 ft 4 ». 5 I 5 . 

. 

Knyt.*m, 515 . 5 ^^ »- 

L 

LaccuSivcd, ^ ^ 

LakiMiwctlings, Sw4», 337i 33* 375’ 
Lakk^mu, $t;34- 
Lakhmy 
1 

Land ImmortaSiiyH 37®- 
Lihd or PuDl 2Sfi, «J< 
l^pps 

l-*s*»ip 31 . 3S7- 
LaLkam, Dr- 185 . 

Latin zmtm^ 34 L- 
Ltuif'lRa.rW, l(^- 
Lcfnyri*, iflip 
Lannurodd aDinal*, 

Lenirmont. Fran^Wi ai®- 
Le^kian, 185 . 

L^ELTian^ 333 . 338 34^ 

li^f^^^liiiis “*p ®7* *** 
omioo oC 

Lilbiifttilan. 1 ^ 5 , iWi 3 >4 
Lob-Narh Ijp 30 . 

LeJ™, * 4 ^ 3 . 4®4' 

Lonft Day, 43^ , . * 

Lont l^flractt elplanwa, 447- 

Lcmg Nigbt, 43&- 

LopaffinarjL 

Lotus, wkite 

Loavrc 2 li 

Ladwif Pror.>443> 

77 


Lucian, Jt4- 

tunif JflonlKi. Ji43i ^^44^ 

Lydia, 2^ 

tydiaoi, 3ifl 3«5 

LtcH, Charl«,32i- 

M 

Mh, 3D«, , „ 

MafucMKilL A. A. Prof., 3 a, 37 ^ "5- 

dackJnder fL S 333,3^18 
Madap SC. 

?^adap4car, gb, 90- 
fd^dar, t6o 
MA f adha^ g. to^ 

MafkaTln, )37t *7^ 

Maghup 170. 171- 
Sifagii t7^ *71- 

1*7, agi. agj. 35^4. 39^* 43i i “ *** 

Itih^p ag^r 193. 

Mtbidagatni, jflQ 
yakah, 4^. 

MihAminap 6g 

yabt-na^ainip SCO. 

Mikantv. 14*- 
MahA.VEiay* 50® ^ 

MlbSwarbantam, at. 

Mabi^Vifuira'SifflkiiiaU r 5®*’ 5'>5- 
yahtiTita 303. 
y ihfn|o Darfl. 3, 4^ M 9 ' 

MabiHkJH, 14a 
MaJhii uFp ^Tg. 
jyjaiflyo.Mtbard, 573*^ 

MattfayEp 

lAakra^. . 

4 iwil, gS- II3 k1 JP- " 

kfaUlFa. 30b 
Maliyip JI7. J5»?- 
^lUjana, to0- 
Maldlw, gS. 

^■limlachai 344- 
yimafid, 4Sa 
Man^ 418^319.313. 
jij anjodjaf KhW. ■ 37* 

40 

.M aTO. 3fl^r 397i 470 47®* 

•» • Drivldiwi King. 

3W. «<!>»"■**«« 

yapjtach. LikCt 17,30- 

yu^p twidtfr th4 year," 

^daedAsa, agb 
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MirdAle, 334. ^37' 

Uirdikii, app«s*[l ta ]n4rap ^35 i 

k\th lfidr**4 father 335, 

M^rduh, 3^; ^UU TiajnJit. 3^; 
creat^i man fram his S^sh And bOACH 
334 - 

Miriu, iw. 

Marinfr traosgtessiojii S- 
MAnJ, ici£. 

Mjlrk3l>da, 71. 

MtitiagC'Kymnr 

MarSp ^3iL 

Manjhall Sir John^ ^ 49 - 
MAitdOdjp 4^ 46^ 467, 49^; im 
And ^EiimAlft created fromp 46$; birth 
and death ex^Utned^ 466. 

Martlus, the nAiiw cf Jup'rtei ib Atticfli 
5 «Ki^ 

Martius McnaUi, 

Martu, tjjp 234. 

MarBj I rS 
UArBt«p Ba, 147. 

474. 557 

Manit-i^^hA. 7C^ 71^ 

MarutUs^ 704- 
MuperOp 391+ 

Maar, 353, 

Matar, 169, 

Matajn^ gi 
MiUjra-dc^ap 89. 

Mat 9 )r»»Purl 44 . aaj. 

MatUpAga 334, 

Matiitinal PHtifap 54®- 
MaejavAtnp tig, 

Mauritiua, 

Mancr Sande^ ggi, 

fdix MuIIct Fk^. 4ip 145^ 173, a 3 i| 

355 . W- 417. 4 S 5 . 55 =^ 

Majnira, 333 . 

Maidap^iffp 533 , 559. 

UiedAyana, 176. 

Mcdciaa, 313, 314. 

MBdizval age of the |tKveda« 14*^ 

Media, 398, 

MeditefTMivejin $ev, ig, 

Medhcott, 14. 

Mehtnu, 79 v 
Mevphb, 3^ 

Men 30ft, 

AUaa, 3 & 4 , 

Menea, 3Q4, 386, 396, 

Mcmwd^. 313,315. 

Mcrob fjS 

Memp 395. ggti. 

MHopotaiaa 4 f St d^p 1 ^5^ 

M* 3 <ia«rtc eft, 33, 99 p 

51 i>Uta ^93 

Mcicfi. 384 

Meyer, Ed, 313 

Mibloskhp 185 


51 ipalin^kaa, W, 510 
Mcmoju Caleciiii, 90 
Mlr Scuiptuna, 3^5 
Mina, 3 tip Jtg 

Mineral if Sa|it*^fndluii 91, 97, y 

Minervap 2U4 

Miencne, 97,. 99, i 30 ^ gTy 

Miocene iiiafl,|. lOg, 119 

Miofp 353 

H Eshmiip 111 

Mitanr»i, goii jm, 335 

Mi^eniln^ gOTp J 03 

MitKrm, lOd, t69, i8i?r iBti, goSp 465 

MithynAp 344 

Mttrap I53p 153- 314^ 444, 4 $t 

Milfi-VaniQa, 301 

Mirraine, 353 

Micchchha^ 139. iS*, 37 *:j 37 > 
Miflchctihv^a, ea 
MeitPinsen, 356 

Mongolian, jiip 144,. 145 
Mongaloid type, 307, 3«^ :k 5- 53^ 
Mon^odjaf ililla,. 37^ go 
hlckn-Khmer, no 
Moonp Identified with Vrtra. 45^ 
Mor^ianlp 175 
Mcrria, 3^ 

Mertin^^ Pe* 353 

Mo«ea, 3^ 

Mot, KSO 
Moulton, 171 
Mourv, >75 
MousteriaA a^e 35 
Mfdhra^V^diah, 139 
Mr^.il,85 
Ml^aya, 

MndgoJa and Middfalini, 131 
Muj^h^r, 319 
Muir, tidt 138 ^ 129, 4ifi 
MuUval Mountlin, 63 , 78, 149 

MuktiL, 331 

Mult not mctitioned En the ^g^ada* W 
Munda, tJO 

Mued^vcfS, ins, 1 ^ 3 * *«. 

Munir u 

Must 3531^ 353 

Muaerns DamveL 197 - 3 od 

Mustaghp 70f357 

Mut, 365 

Muu"bhas, TI3, 14^^ 

Mhitu 333 
Myeeifarn? 3 r 7 

N 

Nigas, I Mr ^3 
Nahaniu gox 
^ 9 ihaly^a^ gii 3 
Nabu|a 76 
Naire, 105 

I Nairuktae, 533^ 534, 549 
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r<a1mKfl7 
fJjifniicbt, 460. 53^ 

NArmadAf g6, 

NAaai^i 3103^ 

Nraprto, I 43 p 47 U 47 ^t 4731 p 477 - 4 ? 9 ^ 

Niva^a Antirns^ 4?^ 

Ninj^va S^pUtli^i t 43 
Navai^ira, 4<^5, 

Nii™ril.efliewTl VfatJifi, 

Nav^-V^vm ^58 

Nivi^ltian af S«iis. 35 
Nirya«{p ijfi 

Neanderthal, 2$^ 14*. M 3 , *87* 33^ 

Nbaadefthaler^ 91 p 33S 5 '^ 

NeffraLd raEX, ID44 147, ^54 
Keildi, 353 
Ncnw l|:^fi]l, 

Nei>lithLc A(e in EiWipCi 375 c^lf b« 
345, 34 ^^ 

Nephth^ 964 
NcflCelo, 141 

Nethoe reficn w frorlit S*^- 
537 ^ 

Neir yenrp b«ginnkn|i{ of Vedie^ 475^ 

Nit^^io 

Nilip *53 

Nit^hnii^as? 

Nilmnn ^toL So? 

Ninety dtlu itiiid for nin«t)^ cljydy 

514 

Ninety mnd nine citlei^ 5^5 
Nioeirah, 3, 5p aiJip 933. 3 ^ 

Nippur, 947 
nNirguai Brahmats. 263 
Nir.ritl, 53 Sp 537 ,s 6 a ^ip 
NirukUp 133, SM. S*® 

Niura. 175 
NiHnea, 979 
Ne»h, ^ *29 
Noji^'a Floods 39^ 40 4a, 

Novtlin^ Dr. I 9 Q 
Norte legviad, 37 <i 

Nnfthem Europei Theory Atw. 

cr 44 iem, 349^ ^ SA*r 3^*. 3 ^- 
37 ^ 377 ^ 

Northern hfouniain tS3^ »d 

Nri^Simhip 933 

NQb|nnp 954 

Nomi tn nifefTed lu^ jnnnlli* 

taUhn bejctnniig qf'tbe JfWi 3 P^ 
NommltHk 100^ iQl 
Ktt, 364 
Njtgrodha,9o 


Oianeip 197# aoSp aiS 

Odywy, 35* 

Old yearp -nd of Vcdic^ ^39 
Oldham. R. D^ 19 ^7 

Olentllal, ^ 

Olympus 41 
Ophir a5J. JiSo 
CWon, 51 

Ormaidp l^i nfi^h 4 '^i 5 

Ormardiaes, 170^ 
OrthixephAlJc 33d 
Oibcm, H. F,p 33 > 

OfadhJ nftiui i 537 

<^irii adT, 364, 975, a^flp ad^p 

Ot£i^ 4 i 

OiKlk, 353 

OuraDOffj 304 l Au 

Okirnabhlva^ ^^5, 567 
Oku*, 14®, t JS 


Pai^ii 1*4 
PakBatra!!, 14S 

Paj^ [Sc 

Pahhtp 

PdlAi^^O 

Pallaip 97 

PaWng wa, 11 C 

Palaeolithic oun, 333. 

Pal*oiHie Etih ij, S 9 » 33. 14 h> as^ 
41, 99t M3 
Palatioex iSS <34 
Pulp 97s, 

Panetp 16^ 

PioOsnadUp 7 

PaqcaLMib, % IM, 

P«nGlltfflU. I» 

paaoSle, 9 
Paactma Ifoda, 391 
paitCa-rAErA. 4^5 
Paecheta 9S 
Pafdi^ 131 
Paudup 191 

papdya*^ segL m 6 . ttjp lan >ii, 19c. 

Pa^ilcas, if®, 1 % 

PAomi, li4t iSj-, ^ * 

PjLfii,ff0L (li <■?. '*'■ *3*> 

Tsoi, i&v tt». *8j. ^1. 

108L iOt; ft lonvta^ «thiir nHtgrx* 
ft^; dcfMt <ii tbft Pftf <1 (ft SMtl. 
SimUiu, ijS. itui Ihs ^ 

tlic PtXftoicMv 117, IJ*. "S-S, I 9 «! 
I^railted Wtthi Vie ^n(e f», i jq. 
»5* 

PafiirWj 

PimViI. »<pM 
pMlhilI«e&i] 3 p 9 gS 
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pAllyas. ! 

pM^h^A^oniiiviip J77 I 

hrado.^, 14^ 

P^mduf^ l8i 
pArnTTilliTvBp 74 

Pmvrii* 55?, 5:53 . 

Pjiiiarijra, 4.5s ' 

Pfldciftif 441 

P*ni fcj 137 

nartliHCid of dia{wsm||[ of th? deBd^ 

403 

PAnifni^ iSg^, 70 446 
Pmrv^tj, 43, 45$ 

P«iy|yA, 440 
P^txHi, 140^ 241^ 242 
l^^tH of Light And LiFo 397 t ol Deith 
And DArhnns, 3^7 
FiltiiAi: <06 

pAi^ru^c Ivgvad About Hori'* tKee|>, 

491 

PAV^iOlns atotn^ 5:13 
I4t 

PeJti, SSJ 

Peb teti, 378 

PbIm^tis, 315 

PnieD f , 4pg 

Pcnkm, 327 ^51 

Fmtiufp wiif^paeTii of, 307 

Ponniu 14, gr7 

Potrio, Fllndei^ 356^ 359 

PhAtlui^ 273 

Hn sibc Worth! Op 2781 aya 
PbirAoh^ a59„ 363 
PhovnkiA, 151* 

Phanicjant, 117, r^s, 340, 
ktdn«pp«r 4 fif GrMk boys ailA girU 
301 * haman laenfice bjf tho—aoj 


Phcurniclao COsmogoiiij^ 90 q j—rSlijgioTi 
KSQ^ TOa^influoncv on Prcbbtoric 
EQtVptp 90^1 9 d 6 

509 

Phfy^ita, taS, 1S7, 301,30^ 
l^rrg! 4 uMoth«,jc^ 

Pkiert, 358, 3591 
Pi!e-dinJliii^^337 
Pmdown, til' 

Pjndiirmk.ip If 

$ 2 S 

Prtra 147, 3Qg, 4WJp 54OV 341 ; dwellc^rv 
oftovaotikh^ 491 

541, ^2 

^trijiDA 397^ 3P9, 4O0p foa 
Pkta, 172 
PidkdH, 381 

PJel5tiHcw« 10. IS, ai, *4, 4s, 34, 44, 

4 A*HbS 93 
PI lay fn^. 

Plk»o*iK bed, 44^ iig^ lao^iuR los^ ti| 
PluUrdlj SM 


Points df AgrnfTiHDt bttwffti Vedic Aod 
rcligfom 160; poanti of 
dSfffrrenc% ifii 

PoInlJI at rcHrmhluicfl between Vedk 

And C hildciD d f illjAtionii 339 
Pokr ch ArActerinicSj 
Pakr Dawo dHcnb^ bj Dr. W^rm 

^35 ..... . - 

Poliir tCf'ion hamuhte in ancient timea, 

374 

Pontoi, 23 i, acjg, 3S9 
PSscbep 347 

Posl^PIloceDei I4t 15> 30^ 3^P 
Post-Pkistocene, 373 
357 

Praiipatt I 34 t i$7p 327 
Prakrki, 2S3 
Pmkyap iSj, fio 
Fh^leya, li3. 3B0 
FrAtnaka, 3^ 

PrAFArgyl^ 494 i 
Prayigi, 113 
PriyAnijIh, 504 

Pfectou* stones of iSa p 4 a«Sindhiip 92 

Pfest St. 119 

^fiapuSp 379 

Pr^tbjPA, 504 

prtMyl. 310 
Proto-Aryans, 62, 231 
Driiner &fiy, 335, 3 jl& 
pulierii I0|f 105 - ^13. 143- 15 ® 
pulindu^ll^p >40 
FundrAii, 113, 14C 
pqnlc rwio. 355 
PuflltesH #59 

Pnnfah, th(( land of five rivertp 71 
Pont. 35s 35 *^. 3 S 7 p ajS 
PuFaDiaSKjS. 103. *: 49 . 394 
Pimfio, 4S9. W. ^ 9 » 

PuroMta, 79 IS 5 , i 40 
PurBipSo^ r2?4 140: {HFigakT)ii 4 
Puru^CutsL See KuEst 
Puru-fnitr«r 55 1 
Piirafat 2S3 
754 454 
Pnihln. 3^ 

Q 

goluii, 90 

Doaternaiy lira, 3O4 4^^331 
^otrefAge 0 % 317. 3 J®'r 33 * 

R 

Pa j6i^ a62y 29a, 303 
Race ntn by the Davas 411 
Ragh 4 , 175 

Rafoxin Z. A. 7 i a 6 * 6 lp C3. ***♦ 

ai 9 > aan aai 

Rai ny'KOaHi tbeocy 

Mjanjr* tHim 
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Ruju, $31, L 5351 pir- 

Il5ivim4 DUm Jifia Faranlin*. $^3 
R4 i putiai Se4 7, ft^ 9fi, 35 h 4 f^, 4 h ^7- 
10^. US* tiS 

tl3. ja5 JJ5. 17“ 

Rima. I la, 114, 5^i 53^ 

ftiiriij^iULi 112 14^ 134, ^ 
KiaioriDoi^ fio 
RjHTnHi II, 30^ 

R^iieMgv^, 

176 

Rut. TQ 

Ritri-Krmta^ 509 

Riln-SatU^. 430.457+50^ 5oSii 5i*. 
5»^p 5^5 

440 

RivtO^p 5q7, 538 

Riti 70 

Refaha, 5$a,55iS55 
Red Ctt?«n, aAdi 
ReptlLeft of S^pU-Sindhu ^ 

Rnckul^ 2DO 

R^voltin^ Babylon i*ei cttiiam, 142 

Rhu, 300 
Rhftlc |. "Gi 35^ 

Rhya Prof. 375, 37t- 
Riang, tio 
RibhuJi 14^1 ^5 j 

Rice, or 

Rj^edi Samhita, (three i#o> S, 5 + 
143 

Rgvedic dTiliutma^ nb a3 

Rljk^Jis, is3 

RIlC^IP 553 i 5 ^^^ SSj 

Rikfflfi. 360P Jflip 
Rinmcbay^ 36^ ^ . 

?*i^, *3. 57. <SS. 75. ‘J» * 

Fnodero 143 S „ . 

^fi-rttlen. 3^7! SeYtn J0.t 
Risley Bir if. llS 
^ta, ^p 43Q, 4^5 p 53S 
tf.iwika, left 480 - 

kebioaorr Cromh 3^5 
Rt^ni R. W 30U 3^ 

Rolleiloni Pin>f. 33#^ 

KiiictLa Stenap, 5 
Roth. 133, 417. 435 
Rouge Mr De, adi 

Rii^aniae. 360 j 

Rudra i$3, 333. 43ft 474 ! cd't'P'™ 
^eb the hfit a33 
Rutirney<rr^ fiO, 337 


Sabifaii, 113. E4iQ 
Sacrifioe Rg/ptJan BaW, 373 
Sadu^ *63 

(kin^)p 14^ 


' SAgnrtLBn'ir. 3^ 

RrahEnaa, I55« ^ 

Sanaiai, 33.T 
Sahyidri Raugtp 00 
S»iUp 14S 
^idtalSr I ID 
Saiiaa, 148 
Sakapuni^ 

SaLIp q! 

Batahip SP 4 

^Imnli, 00 -1 j 

SaJt not monEtooed la the Rgvedai 03 
Sit! Rftngc. 10. M, 73. 7«.RJ. Wi 
Sirtu^B7 

^nai^fohaJ^ 5^7 
Sl'DianiK247 
Simuh. 3J9 

Samhhirp labfr 37. 1^7 

Siniban tAiora kiagh i SBi 4™ 

Sami, 0^ 

^np4ti. 1401 334 
Saoir^tv 154 

SamfudiMoip 

SamudrafoceaBl 7. JS. «t 

Four—13* 34 I (toiO^toa betwOtO 
Snmudra and Sludhu 34; Pnf™ 
Samndf* (EasteFO SeaJ tlj 33! ^P*™ 
(wisterii) Sea i I»33 
Sanak^a, 130. ‘4^ 

Saodal wood, an, 357 
Saakh-Ka*Ra, m 
Saneak l®7- 
SapwU, M. de 370 
Saptfeva^ 4^ 

SajaU-fiinsi, 483 

SaiXa-Rfiai l4^ . , - , , . 

SapCi ' iiindfaari {the Laud of the Salf^ft 

Riifartl Op 3*. ?*• ui j pk- 

S*p»vSi«dH. (Z^d ?f 

find oJ Se»*« Rittf*)'- 9 . .0. ♦». '+ 

It in. It- nc. At.51 * 5®. 53. 59* 

tA ***f!"*:u Its 

dadag refioa id J^dia a5; rt* booDtl- 
ar^o, 57 

SapCM-Vadhrl 314- 3*5. SSP 
Sajad, 14 ^ 

Sinmlp 130. If i+ 47^ 47® 

Sampan <tnbe)p <4“ 

Samjin iio a « 

Sataivati d. 7, fli 15* ®h 35^ 37i 3^ 4^ 

S 6 .S 9 ‘^ ^7'‘ ',»! If 

knrtRi •* ■ miibty tiw. 7^ 7S. 7®. 
77V ni Agni (or ncfifieiil Rrtj 57; 
called »ytMjrA« 57* 47® 

$at*i»n. <45 

Sanya friiw i® AC^aid^flT, 9^ 7^- 

&^dp ja® 

Safdk 3fa- 3*5 
SarfOt^i 
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SAmUlhian ^33? 

SttplA, tig 2^, ^ 

Sjirps-Hafni |RAtlhK^ 2t4. ^^2 
&l«dru. jS^ 47, 70^ 71 

BrihmjUlii 08^ 39. 4?^ 
Sitgrivi. 158 
SeH, zSi, ^xSa 

Siltm. 1561 43Sv 470.4^1* 47®* 477i 5 ^% 
508, ^ofl, ADiiiiil^4^, 4!/7 W 

SAtyani (iDk4^ 4®4 
S^tyn-vnEa. 327 
SBiar49tr», ti6 

Sftvilr. 159, 164, ^01.. 

SliHtri^ a^o. 43P, 

Sflvym, 

Siji:^ 36, i3^p ^S3t 159. 4*7. 

4^ 4S7i 4 SSk 4®3 
Smyct, ai5, 3511, ^60, 363 
S«^-de-Mullui, 918. 

SchkliM. 353. 

SctUpil 357' 

3 * 1 - 

110^ 1S5, 346. 

Sd^nwlct Dt.p 34^ 

Scythians^ 34^, 

Se^ftonsi kn flncieat India 4®*i nve-in 
auiinibtr 438; lii snd Kve^ \n nuiisbff 
4^470, 

Scbj 2^4- 

Sccoadary A|cq, 24. 

Sckhet, 265. 

liLCi. 

S«cAt|ic, 117, xiBh 145- 

Svmitkc tnw. I4S- IS(®- 
Sffliiitii: roofct: idaiftifl^ tdth Aryan 
rOOli^ aj^, 239 

jicqHftt, Che otfiblcin of the EirtlT, 223. 
Sc!rp«nt dod En, laj 
SBflSl,«l- ^ 

5 ti^, 3^4. 

Setbs,a4S^ 

Scti, 3 fl 7 . 

$^ea AdityU explained 46S. 

Seven rayf qI the Suti. 463^466, 

ScTM 393‘ 

Seven rivefj [cdeitinLlp 546, 547' 

Seven Sunv, 4®^- 

^veti Tnbiet* of ntracinn tAuiyviiinl, 
334^ 

SeytheUfrs. 98. 

ShaUha, 504. 

Shnyy, 55a. 

SKInar, Tog .' 

ShufflifO-Accada, »3. 

SiKhrn, 369. 

Sikfj R., 7a. 

SiSnaei. 30S- 


SlvnbulaipQ- 

5>riTiiipdp 

g'rmjnii fsa, 

Sirt. 33V 

Sindhu, 9. 34, 0!7i ?o. 7^ 3 hrmo W 
Sindhu, yip 73* 74* ncpfeWirh 

wtalihp 74^ 

Sindbu (laaiiiUD)^ yjp aw, 131 . 
Sfffidhn*iiiAtarihp tlf 34^ 550, 
SindHii-S&^anj W 
SiTlfvlla. *23, 

Slrmyfp 71- 
Sinai, 3^i, a8i. 

5 ira«v 7 *, 148, 

Sinuthnif. aiy. 

SUrt. 4*^ 

Slnadvi, 978- 
Siilti4?i *P“.507v j ^ 

Sinlilc Range, 19^ beda/jH. 

Sheat^ rJ 3 h 

Stiughtefinff ptace sf **«t, 8r- 
I Slavip li5* *8®* »S8. 319. 

I ^Nvenlfc. 31, 185 

SUvq-'Litlmanliin, 185^ 

SiavoLettie, iBb. 

^iTudivip [01 p 158. 
gmaAalin, 158^< 

Smrtli G„ ai4 
Snaket %' 

Sofdtanap 175, 

mOffiChs, 143. 

SnllF theWp 3*4- 
Sotnmon KinjL a*7j aa*. 

St-nw, 5S. S?, (So. 4*^ 

1 ^: M kiDg l6lj pilot, on S>4“ 1 , 
Ti 00: thnriflgitillio r»io)fM»W" 

;,arss. 'S!p. S','; 

imdtd: into rttw ellMvl* llj 
einhl fJl AWn» in*(3i>S»ttrt M; 
Irdrt deprl«d of-^JftS : S’", "'^ 
,>m(ic«. ind lotiriof 

of Inlba Irtd of •>' ‘h* |[OiliJ^. 
Somo how turtEWd 4*; hn" P* 
l»«d (Sj i hc« lod bj whoin im pnrtit 
rt,, Sjj wti«o it ([reo 6*1 loBf" 

of Glf&ili *>"1 tlJO Sttpmi 

nerfioo with the Somi pl*"* 
plained 6si Sotn* 
by the Pltal* hy inother iBtll, O*. 
SomiHlind^ JS 7 , » 5 *- *S*' 

Sonne, lS5' 

Soahyantu, 17?. 

Southern ccwtiiwnt* 97- 
Sphinx, a^t, 302- 
Spicftl, 175* *7®-^ 

Spttoma, 177- 

Sprengw Ut* 

Spring or theory, 5flS- 

gnitarv^ 158 
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Sccflnstrup 334 ^ 

Stdlieikiif 9$. 

Stone AgVn 36^ 10?+ 

Stone^en^e, 335 - 
Storm threorjr, 5^4 

StOtr*. 41 Pr 

Strabo, rf, gt5 

Sfru£g 1 c between ladre iind vftr* 
bolb dAity aiu 3 »caaoni 1 or 
439. 44[| 44a 

Sudre, i?4. Ml* 

Edward^ 30 . 

Suevt, 340 
Sygidba, ||5, 

Saj^r-cenfl flk-Tu,) 9&. 

SuSeirnan Ren|^ to. JO, 6?- 

SflfDCf, 209^ 

Somarieni 3 p XKSl JI^ ^$t. 

Senaenje^p dleddvd^y Indlifi m tfpe 
3 |6 j not iiytocbtlaefliiji in Bebj^ 
Ionia J09+ iidg[ear 314+ ttSi ^ 

people^ at<^ 113, 214- 

Sumofiwi spwcK. in&iiBnce 

of Aryan speecH, 239. 



ppijjjiil. MJU p aU'i-^ i-v>^p -- ^ 

hone and the 233- 


£iin^a path prepared by Mitra^ Varell* 
and ArynttMirjp 455-* 

Sunda Jglandi, iOJ- 


Supir^a, 55. 

Sury. ti JjJt. 3«'. 3fM. 3Jf- 
Siiy» -ftd Dctflh dfsUnj!'“- 

*liod4e7t Sifr»’» 


Siirya-Siddli*rl^ 39 *, 3 « 
Seiartu IriratF 7 ®“ 
^ubUdI,. 

Sa|l>aH < Ji| 15 ^ 497 
SuBom4 (riverj-j 79 7* 
SuCtrea. 301 • 

SutudKi ^ 

Sntkh 
Sutebti, 307^ 

StLVir^ap 413 414 

Synn-B^maQ^ SOS- 

Svarit^ 154 
STaxbb^DU, 319. 
Sviyanjlh ipab, ijo- 
Sveii, jit 
Svefarlvad# 7** 

Bipcdea, 3*S, 

Sjril, [ 19+ 193- 


T 


TacitojiK 10^ 33S- 

Taittrifji Ari^^jtkl, 301^ 454. +5S. 
■ 45 ^ 

Taittiriynt BrSibmU^i 4^ 5 ** ^ 59^1 

Talt^^ ^mhstii l 67 p l^Op 410 , 4 * 3 - 
430. 449. 49S. 498 

Ticneat a^^p *j8- 
Tamxjlip 033 , 

TamniELi^ iJJ, 313 
Ta^naterr 358^ 

Tanre^tra, ^8 
TipAbp 4^- 
Taidy. Mh l»o- 
TjfcriBiTiiaea, 

Titrlip 3 * 4 . 

TiylOTp laaac, 4* 4I. 

333, ^ad. 338 - 
Tejh- IndiAit, li4 aip. 

TtiMs, 153, aAi. 

TtieCU,^ HJ. 

Tcl-el-Aiairnai 3 ^*- 

TdLoh, 3 tl]^ att- 
TrlS kbp 315* 

Tam, 30. 

Tertlwy 7. 34 i iQt 07. 99 - 
T«iWMia 33 (S. 33«> 33^ 33^^^ 

Teutooki 

TeylO™heri*f 337. 

Tlirbui got- 

TheoboH 1^- 

Tbe^pbristirt 
Thip 302. ^ 

Tbirty Siitera ttJaweel +43^ 

Xhractacrtiii 4 ^*^ 

Thfec inifthiF 533- 533* 554 
Thnc heiTen*! 4 ^ 53 ®- 
ThT« imflidj. 4 & 4 - 
l^gdnlri' wildi 337* 

TbofrainiK I>f - 335- 33th 


Ihnntne. tre^ 

TiMmtK ajfc ®3^ 

|j^<yjj^ra>^r» mention In iha 

5fe,i?i,‘^.-)i>. )•'. »?-'''■ 

T.i£; B.G^Sip^j, r82^379^ 

Tir yaibh 545 ^ 

TSrtrya- fht itae n£ ^tin* S * 8| 5*9^ 545^ 


Toda*. 33fc 333^ 
Tol(»i. ®®4 
Topln^ni, 356 
Tfiiadd sm U9 
Tookniep 279- 
Traiiana, 481- 
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Trw^duyu. 140^ 158, 

Triuiijc ^ gS. 

THiabitM, 33. 

Tii-rttra, 504,. 

4&I, 48a. 

Tiit^nap 4^ jSi, 

TiioStj af Fire, byn ind Mithf a, Efi®. 

I a*, 34a, 

Tro^Ica, ii^_ 

TnUmi, 

Tryahi, 503 

TyEra, 36 131, J 5S* SS*^' 

TaNiiySm. aaa. 

Tul^dhlra^ agi. 

Tur 4 i>Eai 3 racfi J35 ■ dvjltuJtla^^ S- 
Tarinj 3^, fift isip t 2 ^. 

Turllcitrin, gL 13, 144^ 

tjQ, *67; aa Cn-4tdr i6t; as 
F^fe^cmI j foiled IhundiCTb^iit for 
tW. 

(Firegadl 130. [^5. t66, 1^7. 
4 e 3 p pnoc^cr of men^ 16B. 

Type Mwi^cloidor 33$, 

U 

Uchatth^Kp 480. 

Ud(r(>^t, 4 >3. 414, 

Uditj. 413. 414, 

Udvjt, 413, 414 

Uplvy. 35*1 3 ^ 3 - 

Ulaka, Qo. 

UmA, aS 4 , sBi, ^7.5^9. 
Umbnaits, . 137 , 339. 

UmbrO-Latin rac*. 338. 

Upinahi, 93, 

Upinl^iISp 46^, 

UpaataL 1194 
Upiili., 376. 

Ur. log, 314 , 3 ig. 

ITr^i aig. 

Ur^oj^ah, IE9, 

Urfi^Aitic, Sop. 

Urg^Pinniah, wg 
Uk. nwjor, 393. 

Un™, 175 

Ufii, ^1 314, 4,3. xilmf Ufa^ 

4*5 Oafli fgrni of Ufai 4I3 
Ufaa rdontiAod with Diir^l m; 

Whj iddrtsK^ in the plttfil 414 l-ia 

UliM-Mkla. 434.43, 

U^auu 414,453 

Ust^urtp 3 ;^, V) 
t/tarRlfDni^ gS 
Utfnha^ oS 

^lesasik iiMd« of i:qwhi(k^, 

Utiini 

Ubn^n (liie Hii^IiyaX 39. 38 r 
Uttm-RAma-ChartU. Ho 
UvadxA^ 3 q8 


Uapaa^ IgS 
LFfbui. 3a 


V^ac^lhn j6p 5^ 69, 77 143;, 148, 341, 
ado, ago, Va^iahthjt'i 56 

Vadhri, 558 

VadhriTUtti {applied to CTfa^i, 553^ 
SSa. 53 ^. SM 
i VnakArata, i7| 
j V*i^yi, 124, tSSi 309, ^ag 
’ VaiwinAMp i,Tj 
V-ailMhAnam 158 
YalrMsvaU, 185, 535 
VajTa, 35. 143 
VAeh, 476 

Vala, 13B, 150 2QO, 45g, 471^ 473, 475 

VAlEnibii ua^ A67. ? 9 d 
VAurs, 113 
Vasa^pitj, ga 
Vandila, 340 
Vtndafii 55^pS53h 

Varik, g6, 115, 1^ 

VAra, fBa, 184, 185, 187.57a, 575 
Vat^bip tnpamatipci of 333 

Va^d^158 
^ara^lkhii;;^ 

Viramsir 39 ^ 

VAf2]^a4 35 
Vjr*na, 175 

Varl^ {cdoorp diatin^uLahjia^ cn^tc. 

Vai^ t Rfliny marks tke end 

of the year, 47^ 4883 4^1 
Var^ ytAr^ 47^5 4“ 

Varlrkfli 90 

VarfiDaH 36, 73. i^a. rj,^ JOa, 444 44^^ 
44 ^, ^ 53 ^ . 

VanaBaj idecitined mth the mooH or 
the ran, 44^ 

Varan's TieCi 537, 

Vksaki. 148, U4f ^ 

Vat* ftwoj flOt meittioned in the Rif" 
Trdii, 90 
VAyu, ta 

Ved'k^VyAsa, agij 393 
Veddas, ! 10 
Vedic CaLnidarh 487 
Vedic CosEDOffony, 335- =>37 
Vedic CRatlon of miP, 439 
Vi^ic £>awni^ 408 

V^ic year, ti rtWS when k cornmeicedp 
499, 5 e)^, did not ccjosEit of tcA 
ifloEUiLs 5001 but of IA amatbJi 5^1 
Vehal, 79. Sis 
VehrkerkH, 175 

Vena, ijlp compared with the valtdP^ 

m 
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Vitidid4d» I75 p 40ii^ 

V#E]d 444 -u S-idihr 406 

Vcfia^p 343- ^ 

Vor^ibeah S3S 
Vtml .1 tbeorjfK 535 
Vt^nghnftf 518 
Vvt 4 itt J^C 
Vich 4 lt 93 CI^ 4S9P -WO 
Vi^Bh (pettier! ; mtiL\ 127 
Vi^i^Jwi, 47 * 

Vl 5 l«l 4 , SS 3,553 
Vi^«i*t, S05 

Vi^ vBkAja, 5JI 

Vi^varupif jOSp i56p iwjj 4 ^ S^i ** 

priest oFthe l>ev*ft 167 ^ l^reeMsootbod 

1 ^; thTC^QuiHl^ 4 ^ I 

Vi^vav^rAr 3^1 

Vi^T^mitri, ^5sir tij* t*St *!■ 

166,290 

Vidnra, 191 

VilayiL, 507 535 

Vita, 15a 

Vimada, 551 I 

ViodhySf 9,96, 971 2^9 | 

VipAa I 70 , 7 ^ 

Virapatni (fiver) 73 
Virchow, 331 
VirepB, 473 

Vif^ipu, 551 ^ _ 

vil^u, 337 . 1651 ^ 2 Sc^ 365 ,—iW 1 ^- 
day Sun 4^ “ ln 4 ra'a (rieoa, ^ 7 y 
helping Inara in Va daity aon annual ■ 
fight with V| 1 TB, 

Vifnu'a three stddea, 366 . 5&7 **' 
plained, both by the diur^l and 
aniauii laoboM w the *an 567. 5 ^ 

Vkmy'f iWrd Step iuvi^bliit S6*: 
located high up ib the iky in ibn 
path of Nir ritf nr ^ 

eloddi in the faihj «**«, Sfi 9 


Vi 4 ^i 4 pada. 567 
Vif^uvaia 504, 5^5 
Visvmjit day ^5 
VitaatX 7 * 

Vivaavat, al 7 p 4 ?*i 494 . 4 ^ 
Volga, 30 
Vouixe, I79 
VrichirlAa, J69 
V|rf 4 l^ hynie^l 

vf^dhvaja, 179 

H Brahnaft !«! “ 

»«», 04, 36J 4^1 - 
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Rgvedic Culture. 
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(A Book of Arresting'Interest Kod great Histodoa] ?aJuo>. 

Demy sfS Prloe Rs, lO/- net. 

OPINIONS. 

PtoI. a. HiUcbrcndt of Bmkui UaiwnitT =— Voor viJiublti ™fc 
OT1 I bfcve ffm^h pletoure io ftjdiiy il, Mid I urn fi^l of 

Jdmir^lioa of jouf JfflOrirledgc csf the ttibi«et wh^h u in d^uhs^] y dif^lt 
A ihisk iinjit y«i l»»c Mmed hit,h m-tfil by tb« uMilUfouiid^ 

dc»cfip^D of the life of ihe «lHy fodwai. and by the IflteepmBtkiii of nway 
puBA^ bllhetto UDdfrBtwd fn m dffferrnt Wiy. I ooljf wLihj jou woold Kitb 
added A Hit oF the vEtW coffiEiicrted tipOP by jqo io ift lodcilwodMil 


Prof, Df. A, B. Etftb E—^ b*¥* road h CiUfMiv)i with &¥*, and 

I tbinb in itsgreaief obioCtjwily it markka dalmt idviKs 00 yw 
imdia. Therm b mocfi th*t la mlAmtiDj; ood wivodtj laiHii irtHorttoe tm the 
pmabatfoo.^.l thank yon fflJr your Intm^fif ond SaalfoCtiw work 

friuch }m pmfixuivt of tbooghu 

Prof Dr Sten Kodqw of ChriflUiii Uaivtfifty —I tlko fodijni lo 
A baod up for thdr glorimu incieot cirilirtifon, aed f Ou have certainly done 
ao liilh erMS Farnita^lnd fhonn^h convirtbn ; and I cordMUy foSn mifa you 
iH adminoFthe aehierementi of the ancient Arywu^ and abo I think, ir the 
b«lkf that Aryan tdeab abo edll he a pdorlw »« In futett. 

Prof. Dr. m. WIcterolti of PruBue tJnlvenltr tj b Nil of ioforma- 
IrOB ahoot early Vodic CohurT, and the moU of a preat deal of naaupch. 

Piof, G. s«si oJ Poe* UoSwriSty i— Voiur hook h 

vMy valuable in dwrlbia^ fully the 3iN and cmtmca the Vodic Afyia* 
f| i$ a very valuable mi EllmoOTPhy and ^ology of the anraant 

Aryana^and froE thb aap«t it vrjJl renk^n Ipterwtieff/ 

Prof C W, Bookifie- *'SliKie Zimmer** AltimdiiC^ Mem, thtim ha* 
been do adequate inri^y of Vedit Cultore and h ihwefofep w*lcf™™rb»t 
Ofl thii aabject, a**ch teom* to have gooe nr« the ^und eery eompkttly. 

HliiiiiiiabaiMdtwiy* Dr. Gahf4flAtb JHa M* ^ l^CLui* 

eoTlor, AllabafcS UpWinlfT ^ IIi!7 

]liK I ravielf with mr limlled krowlndjfc of the iebirrt have emr been able 

tor«nnd4my*Utoihoidaa that the cradle ^ oer ™ 

houndaTiea of o^ own wunBry- U la a ml o«J^ion In h«d 

d»ea of miae haVr alt« all «mt adfonfic haib f voine yoar work specially 

on Ibis account 

Tkt AsUflc Rtrl™ tApdl ipa*) -' Sypplwntyd u U to ^ u 

ttlhiiiL hibliDtophy .nd oopioB* indei, 

mmt iDlsnstt to the Vedlc itwdwl oo aivount rf pm attwptod rneoiiatrocCton 
S^e We actually bwl in ^ftedic tim*i Mr pb 

ladLan Hiclofy ond CoUvee, ie to be ™>fT*tvlatod on ha icol^ ntdafleT and 

kwratnf.^ 

Tk- V«!ie i(P<i - ‘Obt ^ 

d«p «:t»} 1 inhip -3 p™fou»d c^dhiM. tn bear a^B lie twoJl. 

tJ^cnCnscd Utaiil tbe rtiloy* rf Vafle Eullure u .KydapO^ 

the eytior h». iw* ifaelt aieu^iwly irorV to ^ 

Kbokrs btrt Him lor an lodi«i» »•» Wo“T.l lo ^ .[forded fttmm ^tbe 

indiioi:. trf the uideat-tiwo scripture, of lie bow" ne^wb^ 
ebnoeo^n detlne from ibr J«-" «f «pn)ed b^iimioa- 

Im nn^ erab^ins .Dd ptneninf freti. .nS impensliible jyriin- 

apies of Lboairht and Ttfe,''’^ 


t 2 } 

Till PlancCT (Feb. ^ 192 ^) '^Tbis bchok U a crittcAl "l yj tlbaHsliTB 
CDfllribuliOD I 0 tbfl ascti^nl Caitarc Qlindiiu Admattedt/tbia \i Ibe 

P»i|ft ol wide meafch And jcididfija uAc of All AVAiUbli* hkifwH ^gl inLfDrrnirtiaDi 
-fo nhoft. this book d«p|eif a vmd pklure of the Cultiiroof ifldcal 

fndu. There ti much fat the boob lo recflrtttfpoaw at Co tboee ifi^crcaled In 
jficimt India It la 4 U^ul aupplemctiL Im Indi^ msbtii'hed w 

jAnuArj 

Tiw ForvArdi la^-a-jC*' Dr AbiDiis Chlqd;fi^ D4i...ihas done M vaimble 
acrvicfl ta lodii^ hy bfiogin]^ oui a band^ votuma^ uh ^^edic Caaltuve Hi* 
book bears db^anct %nc*i of hl^. patan{>tao spirit whkb litspared hu Ithouf^'^ 

Tbe Hindaj (j 4^36Ta— This Is a voloine of autstiinJIalg errtinenre* And 
b lake thi: Authorcarlatrr volume ^jfWYdk /ffda'd ■ vtfy valuable Contait^taaiOi 
towKrdB the balldinfi; op of the grand palaee of Ancient Ir^ian hutor)r,..Tb* 
ToluifM in thus one of aamtiiig lotefeat and dUpU^ eruaHtion Atid acunHA of 
a rHnifkAbk type and wi hope that the public ifrill Apprise ft At iU real v^Ofth 
■nd realiK that it marks a neiv stage of aehkvernent by modefrn Sithailenhtp " 

TluC Statejmani r— '“Of the few books on eAliy Indin thU hive 

aceumulaled oai ttij shelfp I select this at emfojelltly worth notl«. Mr. Das.r- 
his proviDUtly Attracted atteotiaTn by bb ImOn-. KLt buk vieareoald 

not but Allraa^ AtteaLLDn. He is of tba^so who l^a^bo td Tridiiai Culture a very 
xreBL Antlqaity...Eurawarv schanlar&hlp triOs to g**! Hght from tvery sonrcc. 
Mfp Qitn follows the European mot hod lafid he has glTcn tia a detialod pictwr 
of Vedic life. ..What Vetik ir«n thought h oi ImportAnah: but hiriory wanl* 
to know Also whit Ihny did. Mr. Das Seta out With ample leiming the organi¬ 
zation of their society, nheir wiya of llviatg.^ thecr agricultural priCtioes, sports. 
■War, ind all dsc that iTLsy lie looked upon in a treatise On autiqaiillah HebaJ 
drawn or many soum$ W hU materiAlp And has rendared I service to h^tory 
and Sanskrit scholan. 

The AmrLtja Bubt Patrika ■ 2y-l " I>r. Das. has c^dered a grrll 

and distjQct urvECc to the reconst riBctLon of the Mrii»t ebaptera of Andent 
InoEin History And also to ihe Hindus of the present day by unrAVeNisg befoie 
them the rich wealth and myslcries OOhfined in the pages Of ihdr qtosl ancitfil 
sacred Son pturck which unfortutjittly Es a iftilntd iKjqk to most of ibeoi^ and 
by taking th^mi to the very founUlnf-heid of Aryan Ctihure, Wo do 
remember having recently read such a valuable and fasidnatinjir work as 

and we tbankLche PubLisherv hcBrtlly for bringing it out. Hocv:l!ar+ 
ed [ndian home and no pKvatc of pobHc librmry should he withonl 
* ® py of and every I over of A nf icn t I ndi =1 And every social, religious or 
political refwmer kbould make it a p.pinl to rtJid it . Dr. [>aj has sh™ a I'K^* 
M ihc nami; of the University ho servr:^ Cuflu^g stands, faud an^l 

ihoulder^ above tlmilar works In !ho held, and is desfrtined to ramiie a lA^ting 
TnOnurnent to iht author's n^hve ^nd Fame/" 

The TioiAa of ludU {Afier gmng a tnmjniry of tf« cuntcptf 

of the wurk^ the reviewer wriEes 'The above u only a smattering Ot tW 
eu^^oprEOUc information which is displayed in thil book. It* pzg'* 

Hof dufi by any means; And though the frequent reference to matl ers W 
present- day OontroverSy may Take amy fron^i the sckntffiic form of tlwwW*i 
ib^ Add -not a little to its lutareat," 

Tbt fioflUbmaA The author of thii inlermftiiig roluine^ 

has made an ioUnslve Study of Ancient fndUn History and CrtUute; a^id ^ 
result announced in i^t waa a sumprtUoM voiumeH the figwJiff India Tw 

present toluTxie On 4 ^g 19 edif CMliwee b the second insEaJmnnt of hti labi ffy 

Studies On the Ijlgra^ . Dr. Da4i throws t flood of light cm thn Aryan 
and ^ focatca the original Aryan home in the AIUQErt Sapta-SIndhava of 
Punjab, which Comprised Gandhaiw in the well. Kashmir and Jlactria 
north.,,It was hone that they developed A Culture and cliHlizjttfon which 
W^wpread. Dr Das has thus penetrated into the prevAfym CuHtJfe >w»p-g 
his miterials frum the Rgveda alone. Thia jsc:esMtatcd him to give a wj 
getter jntiquitv to the Veda itself. Here he ha* shown a gri^ 
mglnatiiy And thought, and in hfs data, be ia bAdted up by tnany lnm*n 
Ftiropiran iidiolars and sdentisEs ..,A1I atudcnls of Ancient Indian 
CottDie itid of Social AnlhfopofoE:y are iiidchled t* thv 'tcholar lOfS^ 
vAluabie ynxkJ^ 


A FEW OPINIONS ON 


ROVEDIC INDIA 

(An GutliEie'O^ tha Sirty ti rndEl U dupIcEad in the 

tirimiTiGd in Xhv Hght U the rasaLl^ of modarn Gaobfflail, ArEibiEalo||k»l uni! 
EthnologfoiJ (ntMtigations^ and drawn from ■ coonpanOlv# f^qdy t»f the 
civillMtlonA of kise DeccaHp ancivjit Airyinip BjbyloDb Assyria^ PkioanicHf 
A ala Minor aii 4 Pra-lii^OFic EuropaJ. 

Prcf A* Vi WilllMB /jcksGit of ColumbU Tliert: n 

cnucli in ihn volumf to Jp««la) Undy by ona intamtod in ibe early 

histoiy of India and a£ Iran/' 

P«f. Vf Gitifffid*.Rii£E«rt of Naplei CfnivaraitT i—I bc£ yon to 
accept my cCTOpJafflcnta for this ori^nal and dadtsg WOfb*’" 

Prof. G. Sef*l of Romt Uolwjky i ^ hart rad yoor lock »lih 
pleasure, ninl many thin^ I bare tHmed b«^u» of lit fffMt dcbbAH 
of liOa and doctHoa aboul Ihe nodal condillMta of th* Aiyao p«Opt« of 
fndii at tbn lime of the i^gvcdi/ 

Dr. Jaiaca Llodtay kn the R. A- Si<M- tkt. 1911Thli k u 

Inttfwtiog work by one who It wed verted ia Ve 4 ic kof*FF.,«ThB work in 
whole affordJ tuipie proof of the lolbof'a laaminf and Induttry u a 9f¥i»la 
idiolax,^ 

The Tiifie^a Llterarr Sttltptemtpt (Mafia* 19*1)1—bii nHNinx 

Bl I dirn^Hf Memorial LM^uit lait mcMk, Str Idtard Grig* akJ that ia aU 
r-orm5 of research the patience and peoibar tubUriy of the fndkan iatnllect 
promlte ereat rvaciila. These ^aaPtbi ire irEI dbpltyed by the Lecturer 
In Aodcnl fndian Hbtory and Clliture to the Calcvtta LTolvefifty in HA* 
further rolumiL 

The Madras Mall 15th Aafoat ipi) e—* He w written a iibsaiirial 
tome of 600 paces'wkilch £i a sulJd coBiriharion to the literature hearing on 
this, braueb of research-...No review of Ur. Daa'khouli can eoaclude without 
an achnowlwdjpnetil of the leardng, the pawa of original ihiokiac, and the 
acute erftica! ahfll that he has displayed in writing a wdrit of aech vmm impon- 
ascK to. schoJara and slmdeuts iatsfeeted in aaiiquarian hifUorlcal researds.^ 

The fieae ladle Herth L^i}t—”The hoolt^tajri rrJdeUEc of wide 

reacaicb and ■ judicloiii toc of the reiettant auterieliN^ 


[ ^ J 


Bcmb/Lj CluOpicJe (Stb ni«y 1-9.20:—Mr TlliJk's 

fomtitutfid 4 lAndmitfk iq the biftory d liKliHP sebplin.^!^, a IFkt comptiment 
quy b« tc^tbe luthfir ef ^^j^vedk Indtip^- ud \i fulurr volamG mlE be 
13 iret^letD wLb Infoirtiutlqq^ ms the om undct reideur, tKeir viliie la the umdemt 
U the Mfly bistofy eif the Afyane w|LE be iamurp45sed/' 

Tbpi VmdJe KmguliK (AprlC jgai},^* Emy Kflrw of Indi" who *eadj 
Ibii Kholmrly vorb w\l\ bnd bts pride Jo her post sdoaulmtod bU fmitb in 
her firltsre rvjuvomted mnd revitmiised/^ 

The Map pI f>«tnib«f igai (Loodoii)^—^ We (aocogiiwe thmt D*i 

hju done a food snmCe lu British AnLhrOpdomr.^ 

Price Rf, I O/> net* 
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